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STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  BUREAU  OF 

LABOR  STATISTICS 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Hartford,  December  ji,  1902. 


To  His  Excellency,  GEORGE  P.  McLEAN, 
Governor  of  Connecticut. 

Dear  Sir :  —  /  have  the  honor  of  submitting  herewith  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  General  Statutes. 

The  regular  office  force  of  this  department  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  year,  viz:  chief 
clerk,  Mr.  William  D.  Parker,  of  Meriden ;  permanent  special 
age?it,  Mr.  George  A.  Parsons,  of  Hartford,  and  stenographer, 
Miss  Grace  White  Stanley,  of  Coventry.  The  extra  work  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  in  its  research  among  statistics  of  towns 
to  determine  the  per  capita  cost  of  management  and  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  histories  of  Connecticut  manufactures  and  of 
organized  labor  has  compelled  the  use  of  additional  special  agents 
as  follows  :  Mr.  William  Harrison  Taylor,  of  Putnam,  Prof. 
A.  P.  Somes,  of  Killingly,  Mr.  Thomas  Hewlings,  of  Chaplin, 
and  George  E.  Marsh,  of  Cromwell. 

To  the  above  named  assistants,  to  the  superintendents  of  the 
Free  Public  Employment  Bureaus  mentioned  in  Part  VII,  and  to 
those  people  of  the  state  who  have  been  courteous  and  attentive  to 
this  department  and  its  representatives,  the  gratitude  of  this 
Bureau  is  due  and  hereby  acknowledged. 

Very  respectfully, 

HARRY  E.  BACK, 

Commissioner. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


"The  subject  of  labor,  its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means 
of  promoting  their  material,  social,  intellectual  and  moral 
prosperity  "  are  the  matters  upon  which  the  General  Statutes 
direct  this  bureau  to  collect  information  and  annually  to  report 
to  the  Governor.  To  this  end  this  department  herein  presents 
statistics  upon  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  municipal 
governments  in  this  state,  upon  new  mill  construction,  upon 
manufactures  (showing  the  hours  of  labor,  the  wages  of  labor- 
ers, the  per  cent,  of  the  gross  value  of  manufactured  product 
that  is  paid  to  labor,  etc.),  upon  strikes  and  lockouts  and  the 
results  thereof  and  upon  the  free  public  employment  offices 
which  are  managed  by  this  bureau  for  unemployed  labor. 
There  also  are  presented  a  history  of  that  great  industrial 
development  which  has  resulted  in  the  employment  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  laborers  in  this  state  and  a  history  of  labor 
organizations  which  are  the  laborers'  societies  for  promoting 
their  own  "material,  social,  intellectual  and  moral  prosperity." 

The  general  activity  and  thrift  in  industrial  circles  which 
have  been  so  pronounced  in  recent  years  continue.  This  is 
shown  by  the  part  of  this  report  dealing  with  new  mill  con- 
struction which  shows  that,  in  the  main,  factories  have  been 
built  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before.  The  statistics  of 
manufactures  also  indicate  this  thrift  in  manufacturing.  There 
has  been  a  large  volume  of  business  transacted,  on  the  average 
factories  have  been  run  almost  every  day  possible,  and  good 
wages  have  been  maintained.  There  has,  too,  been  a  general 
activity  in  the  field  of  labor.  The  history  of  organized  labor 
shows  that  more  unions  have  been  formed  during  the  past  year 
than  ever  before,  and  the  section  upon  strikes  and  lockouts 
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shows  that  the  laborers  are  engaging  to  a  great  extent  in  those 
struggles  which  they  believe  will  better  their  conditions. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  Connecticut  has 
continued  to  lead  the  states  of  the  Union  and  even  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  number  of  patents  issued  per  capita.  The 
last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  reveals  the  fact  that 
one  patent  was  issued  to  every  1198  persons  in  this  state,  while 
Massachusetts  came  second  with  one  to  every  1472  persons  and 
Rhode  Island  third  with  one  to  every  1581  persons.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  one  patent  was  issued  to  every  1296  per- 
sons.    A  brief  description  of  each  part  of  this  report  follows. 

PART  I.    STATISTICS  OP  TOWNS. 

Here  are  given  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  municipal 
governments  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  The  amount  ex- 
pended by  towns,  cities  and  boroughs  is  presented  but  it  al- 
ways is  exhibited  under  the  name  of  the  town  whose  territory 
contains  the  city  or  borough,  if  any,  as  well  as  the  town.  Not 
only  are  there  set  forth  the  entire  expenditures  of  a  town,  but 
the  cost  of  supporting  each  and  every  department  is  reckoned 
and  the  per  capita  cost  of  each  town's  total  expenses  and  the 
per  capita  cost  of  each  department  of  each  town  are  figured. 
The  results  reached  therefore  are  numerous  for  each  of  the  168 
towns  of  the  state  and  cannot  be  recited  here.  The  whole  amount 
expended  by  the  various  towns,  cities  and  boroughs  during  the 
year  covered  by  this  investigation,  was  $10,311,543.31.  The 
census  report  of  the  year  1900  gives  the  population  of  Connec- 
ticut at  908,420.  Therefore  the  average  per  capita  expenditure 
in  the  state  for  town,  city  and  borough  management  was 
$11.32.  Of  course,  the  per  capita  cost  in  many  towns  went  far 
above  this  figure  (as  high  as  $19.08  in  New  Haven)  and  far  be- 
low in  other  towns  (as  low  as  $s.S^  in  Thompson). 

The  area  of  every  town  in  the  state  is  given  by  acres.  This 
statistical  information  as  to  area  has  been  proved  accurate. 
Never  before  has  there  been  given  anything  approaching  a 
correct  statement  of  the  acreage  or  area  of  each  Connecticut 
town.  The  United  States  Census  Bureau  states  that  the  area 
of  Connecticut  comprises  4,990  square  miles  and  the  addition 
of  the  areas  of  the  towns  of  the  state  as  computed  by  this 
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bureau  shows  the  area  of  Connecticut  to  be  4,991.32  square 
miles.  If  this  computation  of  per  capita  expenditures  of  each 
town  and  of  each  department  of  every  town  shall  give  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  any  additional  knowledge  of  their  municipal 
affairs,  or  shall  aid  any  in  searching  out  a  well  conducted  mu- 
nicipality in  which  to  settle,  or  shall  stimulate  one  municipality 
to  conduct  its  affairs  more  economically  as  some  other  has 
done,  or  shall  call  the  attention  of  any  section  to  its  extrava- 
gance in  any  particular,  or  shall  furnish  any  town  with  the 
name  of  another  which  is  better  managed  and  so  to  be  pat- 
terned after,  or  shall  result  in  an  exchange  of  views  between 
towns  that  shall  tend  to  produce  better  and  more  economic 
management  for  the  people,  then  the  efforts  of  this  Bureau  will 
be  justified. 

PART  II.    NEW  CONSTRUCTION. 

During  the  year  from  July  1,  1901,  to  July  1,  1902,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  concerns  built  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  additions  and  factories.  This  great  volume  of  new  con- 
struction indicates  that  not  only  are  new  industries  springing 
up  within  the  state,  but  that  many  of  the  old  establishments 
are  improving  their  plants.  This  building  was  carried  on  in 
forty-three  of  Connecticut's  168  towns.  Following  are  the 
towns  in  which  four  or  more  mill  structures  were  erected  : 
Winchester,  4;  Norwich,  4;  Norwalk,  4;  Meriden,  5;  Water- 
bury,  5 ;  Enfield,  6 ;  Bristol,  7 ;  Hartford,  7 ;  New  Britain,  8 ; 
New  Haven,  26;  Bridgeport,  31. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  erecting  these  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  structures  was  $2,427,572.36.  It  is  when 
this  amount  is  compared  with  the  mill  building  investments  of 
the  two  previous  years  (the  only  ones  of  which  there  are  any 
records)  that  one  realizes  that  this  last  year  probably  witnessed 
more  factory  building  here  than  any  other  ever  has.  The 
amount  of  money  spent  for  the  same  purpose  during  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1901,  was  $2, 121,740.68  and  during  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1900,  $1,949,104.  The  amount  of  land  roofed 
in  also  leads  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  in  the  1902  year,  twen- 
ty-eight and  one-third  acres  were  covered  by  factories;  in  the 
190 1  year,  twenty-three  and  one-half  acres,  and  in  the  1900  year, 
twenty-four  acres. 
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Only  sixty-three  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  estab- 
lishments reported  the  increase  in  the  number  employed  by 
these  new  factories,  but  for  them  it  gives  a  total  of  4,163  addi- 
tional employes.  Taking  the  average  daily  wages  for  these 
people  to  be  one  dollar  and  one-half  per  day,  the  additional 
amount  paid  in  wages  annually  will  be  $1,873,350.  If  there  is 
the  same  average  of  increase  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  expanding  concerns  as  there  was  in  the  sixty-three  report- 
ing, then  the  additional  number  employed  because  of  the  new 
construction  was  8,136  who  annually,  at  the  above  rate,  will  re- 
ceive in  wages  $3,742,200. 

A  large  part  of  these  new  structures  are  built  of  iron,  steel, 
brick  and  stone  and  so  will  prove  durable.  Modern  mill  arch- 
itecture of  the  low  design  still  prevails,  the  new  structures 
being  largely  of  one  and  two  stories.  The  new  factories  are 
mostly  for  the  metal  and  metal  working  industries,  indicating 
that  those  fields  in  which  Connecticut  ingenuity  and  skill  have 
become  so  famous  still  are  being  extended  and  expanded. 

PART  III.     STATISTICS  OP  MANUFACTURES. 

This  portion  of  the  report  also  indicates  that  there  have  been 
unusual  industrial  activity  and  thrift  in  Connecticut  during  the 
past  year.  As  is  stated  in  the  introduction  to  part  three  itself, 
at  page  m,  the  present  year  is  part  of  an  epoch  of  unusual 
activity,  with  a  large  volume  of  business  done,  a  large  number 
of  laborers  employed  and  with  an  average  wage  rate  for  the 
masses  surprisingly  near  $1.50  per  day  during  each  year  of  the 
epoch.  This  epoch  began  about  1899.  From  1896  to  1899  was 
a  transition  period  which  gradually  led  conditions  up  to  and 
developed  them  into  the  present  state.  When  this  epoch  will 
end  in  Connecticut  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  has  seemed 
each  year  that  the  output  was  so  great  that  over-production 
would  result  and  bring  about  a  stagnation,  but  the  present 
report  gives  no  sign  of  a  decline. 

There  reported  to  this  bureau,  in  1902,  755  concerns  which 
employed  89,976  person  in  1901,  and  97>°37X  persons  in  1902, 
an  increase  of  7.8  per  cent.  These  firms  operated  an  average 
of  294.8  days  in  1901  and  297.3  days  *n  *902;  an  increase  of  .8 
per  cent.      They  paid   in   wages  in   1901  $39>793.*35.84,  and 
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$44,370,487.45  in  1902;  an  increase  of  11.5  per  cent.  The 
average  annual  earnings  of  each  person  in  these  755  concerns  in 
1901  was  $442.17  and  in  1902  was  $458.52;  an  increase  of  3  7 
per  cent.  The  average  daily  earnings  of  each  individual  in 
1901  were  $1.50,  and  in  1902  were  $1.54;  an  increase  of  2.7 
per  cent  The  gross  value  of  product  manufactured  in  1901 
was  $i55»777»9I7.6i,  and  in  1902  was  $i75»I3^,345-49;  an 
increase  of  12.4.  The  per  cent,  of  labor  cost  to  the  gross  value 
of  product  in  1901  was  25.5  per  cent,  and  in  1902  was  25.3, 
practically  the  same,  although  it  shows  the  slight  decrease  of 
two  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  in  1902. 

The  statistics  in  this  portion  of  the  report  reveal  an  average 
daily  wage  rate,  as  given  above,  of  $1.54  for  this  year.  This 
is  the  highest  average  upon  record  for  Connecticut.  In  the 
introduction  to  this  part,  upon  page  112  hereof,  in  the  thirteenth 
line  "(Part  III),"  should  read  Part  VII. 

PART  IV.     INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  bureau,  the  Seventeenth, 
in  closing  a  comparison  of  articles  made  in  this  state  in  1901 
with  those  manufactured  in  1845,  ^e  statement  was  made  that 
"the  change  from  the  original  industrial  Connecticut  to  that  of 
today  would  form  an  interesting  and  profitable  study.  Such  a 
labor  would  show  the  development  of  this  state's  manufactures 
and  give  such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  events  and  do- 
ings that  have  led  up  to  the  present  labor  conditions  that  it 
would  be  a  profitable  work  for  some  future  report  of  this 
bureau."  It  was  in  fulfillment  of  the  above  expression  of  last 
year  that  the  industrial  history  has  been  presented  in  this 
report.  That  statement,  perhaps  better  than  any  other,  ex- 
presses the  aims,  objects  and  methods  that  have  predominated 
in  the  preparation  of  this  history. 

In  treating  this  subject,  the  field  that  opened  was  so  large 
that  it  at  first  became  apparent  that  only  a  general  industrial 
record  could  be  given  in  one  report.  There  would  not  be  time 
to  prepare,  nor  space  to  print,  a  history  which  followed  out  in 
detail  the  development  of  each  branch  of  industry  and  each 
manufacturing  firm  in  this  state.  It  would  be  a  valuable  field 
of  research  for  this  bureau  in  a  series  of  future  reports,  follow- 
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ing  this  general  history,  to  present  a  carefully  prepared  history 
of  the  development  of  each  branch  of  industry  in  the  state  in  a 
concise  form  for  reference. 

This  history  is  arranged  and  treated  under  "The  Colonial 
Period  "  embracing  the  time  from  the  first  settlement  till  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  **  The  Period  from  the  Commencement 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  till  1900."  The  histories  of  the  six 
largest  cities  of  the  state  are  then  grouped  in  the  order  of  the 
number  of  their  industries,  as  given  in  the  Census  Report  of 
1900.  Next  the  histories  of  the  towns  arranged  alphabet- 
ically under  the  name  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  located. 
Lastly  are  industrial  statistics  county-wise  and  the  years  of  the 
chartering  or  formation  of  all  manufacturing  corporations  in 
Connecticut. 

PART  V.    HISTORY  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

Here  is  presented,  upon  page  329,  a  record  of  the  existence 
of  organized  labor.  The  labor  organizations  are  established 
for  the  purpose  of  "promoting  the  material,  social,  intellectual 
and  moral  prosperity  "  of  laboring  men  and  women.  Such  or- 
ganizations, having  a  membership  only  of  laboring  men  and 
women,  may  be  considered  and  designated  as  the  laboring 
men's  and  women's  own  "  means  of  promoting  their  material, 
social,  intellectual  and  moral  prosperity. "  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  betterment  the  various  unions  have  their  aims,  bene- 
fits, objects  or  purposes  and  these  are  numerous.  They  have 
been  collected  and  are  presented  upon  pages  334  and  335  of  this 
report. 

This  history  treats  the  Connecticut  career  of  organized  labor 
under  four  periods.  They  are,  First  Period,  from  the  earliest 
organization  in  181 1  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865;  Sec- 
ond Period,  from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  (1865-1878);  Third  Period,  the  time 
during  which  the  Knights  of  Labor  organized,  flourished  and 
declined  (1878-1899);  and  Fourth  Period,  from  1899  to  the 
present  day,  the  era  of  trades  unions  under  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

Following  the  general  history  treating  the  subject  under  the 
above  periods  are  a  history  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  a  his- 
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tory  of  the  Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor,  followed  by  indi- 
vidual accounts  of  several  unions  grouped  under  the  various 
towns  and  villages  in  which  they  are  located.  These  towns 
and  villages  are  arranged  alphabetically.  There  is  not  given 
an  account  of  every  union  in  the  State,  for  many  were  formed  so 
recently  that  there  was  nothing  to  record  and  others  failed  to 
furnish  the  data  required.  But  sufficient  is  given  to  present  a 
complete  record  and  conception  of  organized  labor  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. After  the  histories  are  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  510  unions  in  Connecticut,  grouped  un- 
der towns,  alphabetically  arranged. 

This  part  of  the  report  clearly  shows  that  labor  unions  are 
stronger  in  Connecticut  than  ever  before.  The  number  of  or- 
ganizations that  have  reported  to  this  Bureau  during  the  past 
four  years  are  as  follows:  In  1899,  214;  in  1900,  270;  in  1901, 
340;  and  in  1902,  510.  In  1901,  labor  unions  were  formed  in 
forty-two  different  towns,  in  1902,  in  forty-eight  different  towns 
of  the  State. 

As  the  work  upon  this  report  closes  it  is  evident  that  labor 
unions  are  being  formed  very  rapidly.  Several  are  springing 
into  being  each  week.  According  to  the  records  of  this  office 
152  unions  were  instituted  in  1902. 

PART  VI.    STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

The  chapter  on  strikes  and  lockouts  contains  a  review  of  104 
strikes,  causing  the  idleness  of  10,141  workers,  for  an  aggre- 
gate of  235,453  working  days  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
December  31,  1902.  The  figures  for  that  period  show  dimin- 
ished losses  in  every  essential  particular  as  compared  with  the 
year  preceding.  The  most  marked  decrease  is  in  the  average 
duration  of  each  strike  from  17.94  days  to  13. 18  days.  More  or 
less  substantial  concessions  were  secured  as  a  result  of  fully  60 
per  cent,  of  the  strikes  reported. 

The  activity  of  journeymen  carpenters  referred  to  in  last 
year's  report  was  again  in  evidence  during  the  past  season,  and 
the  largest  number  of  strikes  affecting  any  one  group  of  indus- 
tries includes  those  of  carpenters  and  others  directly  connected 
with  the  building  trades.  These  strikes,  comprising  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  reported,  caused  the  idleness  of  2,705  men 
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for  varying  periods  and  were  for  the  most  part  either  wholly  or 
partially  successful. 

So  far  as  the  strikes  of  the  year  are  susceptible  of  orderly 
arrangement  according  to  the  causes  for  which  they  were  un- 
dertaken, they  resolve  themselves  into  two  groups,  the  one  in- 
volving principally  questions  of  wages,  and  the  other,  questions 
of  the  recognition  either  directly  or  indirectly  of  organized 
labor.  Of  the  first  group,  it  is  significant  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  were  to  secure  some  positive  improvement  in 
conditions,  and  comparatively  few  of  these  were  unavailing. 
Four  only  were  against  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  unvarying 
lack  of  success  in  these  cases  would  seem  to  indicate  that  action, 
so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  general  trend,  is  taken  by  em- 
ployers only  after  the  most  serious  consideration,  and  for  rea- 
sons which  are  imperative  and  unalterable.  At  least  twenty- 
three  strikes  are  properly  included  in  the  other  group,  and  an 
examination  of  their  causes  and  results  discloses  evidence  of 
the  continued  activity  and  growing  strength  of  organized  labor. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  adjustments  between  labor  and  its 
employers  are  worked  out  by  means  of  strikes.  They  are  but 
ripples  on  the  surface  of  the  great  current  of  industrial  activity, 
apprising  the  intelligent  observer  of  the  volume,  character  and 
direction  of  the  real  movement  going  on  beneath.  Wages  have 
been  advanced  and  other  concessions  granted  in  hundreds  of 
cases,  either  voluntarily  or  as  a  result  of  friendly  conference. 
During  the  past  and  preceding  years  labor  has  been  adjusting 
itself  to  an  improved  condition  of  general  business.  No  little 
waste  of  energy  has  attended  the  movement,  but  it  should  re- 
sult in  a  higher  plane  of  living  for  the  worker,  and  a  higher 
type  of  citizenship  for  the  state. 

PART  VII.  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS. 

Seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  persons  who 
were  idle  were  furnished  with  work  by  the  five  free  public 
employment  bureaus  in  this  State  from  December  ist,  1901,  to 
December  ist,  190a.  The  proportion  of  applicants  in  the 
whole  state  who  were  furnished  employment  was  54.8  per  cent, 
ranging  in  different  offices  as  follows:  Bridgeport,  70  per 
cent. ;    Norwich,   54.8  per  cent. ;    Waterbury,    54  per  cent. ; 
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Hartford,  53.9  per  cent.;  New  Haven,  41. 1  per  cent.  Of  the 
entire  number  of  applications  for  help  in  the  state  70  per  cent, 
were  filled.  The  percentages  of  the  different  offices  were :  New 
Haven,  84  per  cent;  Norwich,  73.9  per  cent.;  Bridgeport, 
69.3  per  cent. ;  Hartford,  64.4  per  cent;  Waterbury,  55.3  per 
cent 

As  in  1 901,  the  predominance  of  women,  especially  domestic 
help,  in  the  columns  of  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
and  "  Positions  Secured  "  overshadows  all  else  in  the  statistical 
tables.  The  greatest  number  of  applications  among  the  males 
was  for  positions  as  farm  laborers.  There  were  1474  of  these 
applications. 

The  bureaus  had  7437  applications  for  situations  from 
females  and  6741  from  males;  7698  applications  for  female  help 
wanted  and  3268  for  male  help  wanted;  4806  females  and  2873 
males  secured  positions. 

The  average  number,  per  month,  of  all  positions  filled  in 
1901  and  1902  was  as  follows:  1901,  New  Haven,  76;  Hart- 
ford, 325;  Bridgeport,  128;  Norwich,  33;  Waterbury,  65;  total 
average,  627.  1902,  New  Haven,  129;  Hartford,  249;  Bridge- 
port, 172;  Norwich,  30;  Waterbury,  58;  total  average,  638. 
Eleven  persons  more  each  month  secured  situations  in  1902 
than  in  1901. 

The  bureau  feels  that  it  should  call  attention  to  the  poor 
results  that  are  being  realized  in  Waterbury  (58  positions 
secured  monthly)  and  in  Norwich  (30  positions  secured 
monthly).  These  results  are  not  because  of  any  shortcoming 
of  the  superintending  of  these  bureaus,  for  each  of  the  two  has 
had  as  able,  loyal,  intelligent,  energetic  and  active  manage- 
ment as  have  the  other  three  bureaus.  It  is  because  the  cities 
are  too  small  to  give  the  results  that  the  larger  cities  give. 
This  bureau  believes  that  by  the  legislature  the  Waterbury 
bureau  should  be  allowed  to  establish  a  branch  office  in  Meri- 
den  and  that  the  Norwich  bureau  should  be  allowed  to  open  a 
branch  office  in  New  London.  Thereby  the  fields  of  each  of 
these  bureaus  would  be  nearly  doubled  and  the  expense  need 
be  only  slightly  increased. 

APPENDIX.    CONNECTICUT  LABOR  LAWS. 

At  the  close  of  the  report,  after  the  index,  are  presented  the 
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labor  laws  of  Connecticut.  These  have  been  completely  re- 
vised since  the  last,  the  seventeenth,  report  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  "General  Statutes  of  Connecticut,  Revision  of  1902." 
The  index  has  been  arranged  to  suit  the  revised  laws.  The 
index  that  has  been  prepared  for  the  General  Statutes  by  the 
Revision  Commission  has  not  been  used  because  it  did  not  ap- 
pear in  time  to  be  of  assistance  in  indexing  these  laws.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  legal  compilation  may  be  found  useful  by  the 
laboring  people  of  the  state. 
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It  is  the  purpose  to  present,  in  this  chapter  of  the  report, 
statistics  of  towns  in  Connecticut,  in  so  far  as  tabulations  can 
be  made  from  the  towns'  annual  reports.  An  examination  of 
the  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  issued 
in  September,  1901,  gives  one  much  interesting  information, 
the  most  important  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the  portion  devoted 
to  Statistics  of  Cities.  By  special  act  of  Congress,  the  National 
Commissioner  of  Labor  was  called  upon  to  collect  and  present 
annually  the  statistics  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  having 
over  30,000  population. 

As  the  publication  above  referred  to  made  reference  to  but 
four  cities  in  Connecticut, — namely,  New  Haven,  Hartford, 
Bridgeport  and  Waterbury,  they  being  the  cnly  municipalities 
in  this  state  having  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants  to  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  above  referred  to, — it  was  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Connecticut  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  to  attempt  the  work  of  gathering  similar  in- 
formation from  all  of  the  168  towns  of  Connecticut,  and  to 
undertake  the  compilation  of  the  data  thus  secured.  As  the 
investigation  progressed,  it  was  early  evident  that,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  making  up  the  annual 
town,  borough  and  city  reports,  a  work  involving  a  consider- 
able amount  of  labor  had  been  undertaken.  Nevertheless,  the 
investigation  was  continued  along  the  lines  as  at  first  arranged. 
In  many  cases,  owing  to  the  lack  of  itemizing  in  the  reports 
themselves,  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  such  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  various  expenses,  relating  to  the  governmental, 
financial  and  other  conditions  of  some  towns  as  seemed  neces- 
sary for  a  satisfactory  comparison.     This  required  personal 
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visits  by  representatives  of  the  department  to  various  officials  of 
towns  in  all  sections  of  the  State.  These  officials  in  many 
ways  manifested  the  utmost  interest  in  the  undertaking,  and 
contributed  freely  of  their  time  and  labor  in  compiling  the  data 
desired  and  in  making  this  part  of  the  report  a  success.  The 
thanks  of  the  department  are  due  to  the  officials  of  the  various 
towns  which  were  visited  for  their  cordial  co-operation  in  the 
effort  to  reduce  the  public  accounts  to  such  form  as  seemed 
necessary  for  satisfactory  comparison. 

There  are  in  this  State  168  separate  and  distinct  town  gov- 
ernments, eighteen  incorporated  cities,  and  twenty-two  char- 
tered boroughs.  The  eighteen  cities  and  the  twenty-two  bor- 
oughs, however,  are  not  separated  from  the  ,4towns"  by  any 
geographical  lines,  but  are  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
several  towns  in  which  they  are  located.  In  some  instances 
their  limits,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  a  few  of  the  cities,  are 
co-extensive  with  the  towns'  lines.  This,  however,  does  not 
prevent  the  existence  of  separate  governments,  for  in  no  case 
has  the  town,  as  a  town,  abrogated  its  power  or  authority, 
although  in  many  instances  the  powers  of  the  town  officials  have 
been  greatly  restricted. 

EXPLANATORY. 

Table  I  in  the  compilation  gives  the  date  at  which  the  sev- 
eral towns  in  the  state  were  incorporated,  settled  or  named; 
the  population  at  the  twelfth  or  1900  census;  the  area  of  each 
town  (in  acres);  the  total  assessed  valuation,  including  im- 
provements and  personal  property ;  the  assessed  valuation  per 
acre,  including  improvements  and  personal  property,  and  the 
total  indebtedness  of  each  town. 

The  date  of  incorporation,  etc.,  of  each  of  the  168  towns  is 
taken  from  the  Connecticut  State  Register  and  Manual  for 
1902.  This  is  followed  by  the  population  of  each  town  at  the 
date  of  taking  the  twelfth  United  States  census,  June  1,  1900. 
It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  many  cases,  the  date  of  incorporation 
is  given  at  a  recent  period.  By  this  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  these  communities  had  had  no  previous  existence.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  town  of  Beacon  Falls,  which  was  incorporated 
in  May,  187 1.     The  territory  of  which  it  is  comprised  was  then 
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taken  from  the  towns  of  Bethany,  Oxford,  Seymour  and 
Naugatuck,  all  of  which  had  been  previously  incorporated, — 
Bethany  in  1832,  Oxford  in  1798,  Seymour  in  1850,  and  Nauga- 
tuck in  1844.  Thus  while  Beacon  Falls,  as  a  town,  had  no 
corporate  existence  till  1871,  yet  the  territory  composing  it  and 
the  people  theretofore  residing  within  that  territory  were  under 
the  governments  and  jurisdictions  of  the  various  towns  from 
which  it  was  taken.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  instances 
which  might  be  cited  to  explain  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
towns  in  Connecticut  since  the  organization  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  progress  of  the  search  for  data  concerning  the  area 
(in  acres)  of  the  various  towns,  it  was  discovered  that,  while  a 
topographical  survey  of  the  State  had  been  made  and  a  map 
published,  no  figures  of  acreage  had  been  given  for  each  town 
since  the  report  made  public  May  30,  185 1,  by  Rufus  G.  Pin- 
ney,  Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts.  This  was  made  in  com- 
pliance with  a  resolution  which  passed  the  House,  May  24th, 
requesting  the  Comptroller  to  prepare  and  report  to  the  House 
certain  statistical  information.  This  report  contained  what 
purported  to  be  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  each  Connecti- 
cut town. 

Scrutiny  of  this  report  showed  conclusively  that  the  figures 
then  given  were  valueless  for  use  in  this  compilation  for  many 
reasons,  first  among  which  was  that  in  very  many  cases  one 
town  had  been  taken  from  another,  or  from  several  others,  as 
explained  in  a  previous  paragraph,  thereby  arbitrarily  chang- 
ing the  territorial  lines;  and  second,  because  the  figures  as 
given  in  the  report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  185 1  did  not 
agree  with  the  results  of  calculations  which  have  been  made, 
based  upon  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Topo- 
graphical Survey,  submitted  to  Governor  Luzon  B.  Morris,  in 
January,  1893.  For  example,  the  Comptroller  reported  in 
1851  that  the  town  of  Hartford  contained  20,777  acres  of  land. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Topographical 
Survey,  submitted  in  1893,  shows  that  there  were  11,158  acres 
of  land  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Hartford.  Investiga- 
tions of  the  acreage  of  other  towns,  made  along  the  same  lines, 
brought  forth  convincing  evidence  that  other  means  must  be 
used  to  ascertain  accurately  the  area  of  the  State  by  towns. 
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Further  research  into  the  method  adopted  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler, in  securing  the  figures  for  use  in  the  report  submitted  by 
him,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  data  obtained  was  taken  from 
the  books  of  the  assessors  of  the  various  towns.  This  deafly 
explains  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the  figures  which  were 
given  in  185 1  and  the  actual  acreage  as  given  in  this  analysis, 
for,  as  is  a  matter  of  general  and  universal  knowledge,  the 
number  of  acres  as  given  in  the  tax  list  by  the  average  prop- 
erty holder,  is  sometimes  more  and  too  often  less  than  the  real 
or  exact  number  owned  by  him.  Again,  when  the  records  in 
the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  the  towns  show,  as  is  almost  invari- 
ably the  case,  that  A  has  transferred  to  B  a  certain  piece  or 

parcel  of  land  containing acres,  "more  or  less,"  the  exact 

area  could  not  be  determined;  hence  the  unreliability  of  the 
above-mentioned  report  for  statistical  use. 

The  only  remaining  official  statistical  data  from  which  to 
secure  accurate  figures  as  to  the  area  (in  acres)  of  the  various 
towns  was  the  report  and  maps  of  the  State  Topographical 
Survey.  In  order  to  explain  the  difficulties  attending  the 
efforts  of  the  Commission  in  securing  the  material  for  its  most 
valuable  report,  it  seems  proper  to  incorporate  here  certain 
extracts  from  it,  having  reference  to  the  subject  under  treat- 
ment. 

"TOWN  LINES." 

"The  resolution*  provides  that  the  map  'shall  show  all  town 
and  county  boundary  lines.'  To  aid  in  attaining  this,  the  fol- 
lowing circular  (along  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution  establishing 
the  survey,  and  a  postpaid  return  envelope  for  the  answer), 
was  mailed  to  the  Selectmen  of  every  town  in  the  State  in 
July,  1889. 

41 « Jo  the  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of 

•'Messrs: — The  Act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  (a  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed),  calling  for  a  topographical  survey  and  map  of  this  State,  pro- 
vides that  town  and  county  boundary  lines  be  indicated  thereon. 

"This  assumes  that  the  aforesaid  lines  are  established  and  so  marked 
that  they  can  be  readily  found. 

€*The  survey  and  map  will  be  made  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  State  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
survey  has  now  actually  been  commenced. 

*  Resolution  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  the  Commission  and 
defining  its  powers  and  duties. 
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••The  representatives  of  the  General  Government  very  properly  decline 
to  locate  and  settle  town  lines  where  they  are  not  established  by  the  local 
authorities.  Where  there  is  any  unsettled  question  as  to  local  boundaries, 
neither  the  United  States  Engineers  nor  the  State  Commissioners  have  any 
authority  whatever  to  settle  it,  nor  have  they  the  authority  to  designate 
corners  or  angles  not  already  properly  marked. 

••Will  you  please  advise  us,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  whether  all  the 
boundary  lines  of  your  town  are  so  established,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Sections  182,  183  and  184  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  whether  the  corners  and  angles  are  so  marked  that  they  can 
readily  be  found  by  the  surveyors. 

"If  not,  will  you  take  immediate  measures  to  have  the  corners  and 
angles  so  established  and  marked,  otherwise  the  lines  cannot  be  put  upon 
the  map. 

"It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  entire  line  need  not  be  run  if  all  the 
corners  and  angles  are  plainly  marked.  Where  a  stream  or  public  high- 
way separates  two  towns,  the  points  where  a  boundary  leaves  the  stream 
or  road,  needs  to  be  plainly  indicated. 

WM    H.  BREWER,      j 

JAMES  H.  CHAPIN,  V  Commissioners. 

JOHN   W.  BACON,      ) 

••New  Haven,  July  15,  1889/" 

" Answers  were  received  from  only  ninety-nine  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  towns  in  the  State.  The  majority  of 
these  answers  only  conveyed  the  general  information  that  the 
Selectmen  thought  that  the  town  lines  could  be  found  by  the 
surveyors.  There  was  also  considerable  information  as  to 
when  the  lines  had  been  perambulated  and  the  monuments 
examined. 

4tIt  became  evident  that  the  State  law,  requiring  the  per- 
ambulation of  the  town  lines  and  examination  of  the  monu- 
ments, is  only  rarely  observed.  In  most  cases  the  lines  had 
not  been  perambulated  for  many  years,  some  Selectmen  said 
not  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  at  least.  Often  the  actual 
boundary  was  a  matter  of  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  citi- 
zens and  certain  town  officials  rather  than  a  line  marked  by  ob- 
vious and  recognizable  monuments.  In  one  case  the  boundary 
between  two  towns  had  never  been  run  or  even  located.  The 
town  officials  had  'for  many  years  talked  about  it,'  but  had 
taken  no  further  action.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  town  officers 
thought  that  the  government  surveyors  should  look  up  the  law, 
run  the  lines  and  mark  and  establish  them  accurately. 

"The  surveyors  found  so  many  practical  difficulties  during 
the  first  season's  work  in  locating  the  town  lines,  that  the  fol- 
lowing additional  circular  was  mailed  in  May,  1890  (along  with 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  and  a  postpaid   return   envelope  for 
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answer),  to  the  Selectmen  of  the  towns  which  had  not  made 
definite  response  to  the  circular  of  the  previous  year: 

41  'To  the  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of 

1  'Messrs: — The  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  at  its  last  session, 
passed  an  Act  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed),  calling  for  a  Topographical 
Survey  and  Map  of  the  State  to  be  made  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  State  and  United  States,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  State  Commission. 

••The  field  work  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  was  done  last  summer 
and  the  drawing  of  the  map  of  that  portion  is  nearly  done.  The  survey 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  will  be  made  this  summer.  The  surveyors 
will  soon  be  in  the  field  again  and  we  expect  to  have  the  field  work  finished 
by  the  close  of  this  year. 

"The  Act  provides  that  town  lines  be  indicated  on  the  maps.  This  as- 
sumes that  the  lines  are  established  and  marked  on  the  ground  in  accord- 
ance with  the  General  Statutes.  Please  see  Sections  182,  183  and  184  of 
the  General  Statutes  of  Connecticut.  These  statutes  require  that  'every 
Town  and  Borough  shall  procure  its  bounds  to  be  set  out  by  plain  and  dur- 
able marks  and  monuments.'  They  also  designate  the  mode  and  manner 
in  which  this  shall  be  done  and  require  that  once  in  every  five  years  the 
proper  authorities  shall  'perambulate  the  lines  and  renew  the  bounds  and 
monuments,'  etc. 

"We  find  that  some  towns  have  not  had  these  lines  perambulated  and 
monuments  examined  for  many  years,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to 
find  the  angles  and  ascertain  accurately  where  the  town  boundaries  really 
are. 

"Where  there  is  any  unsettled  question  as  to  boundaries,  the  matter 
must  be  settled  by  the  local  authorities,  for  neither  the  U.  S.  Surveyors  nor 
this  Commission  have  any  authority  whatever  to  settle  it,  nor  have  they 
any  authority  to  assume  the  location  of  angles  or  monuments  not  properly 
established. 

"If  the  lines  of  your  town  have  not  been  perambulated,  the  monuments 
renewed  where  necessary,  the  angles  marked  and  courses  established 
within  the  period  required  by  law  (five  years),  will  you  take  immediate 
measures  to  have  them  so  established  and  marked,  that  they  may  readily 
and  surely  be  found  by  the  surveyors. 

*  'Whether  your  town  has  complied  with  these  sections  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  the  State  or  not,  it  will  greatly  aid  the  survey  if  you  will  give 
this  Commission,  as  early  as  possible,  a  transcript  from  the  Records,  de- 
fining and  describing  the  town  boundaries  with  description  of  the  same 
at  the  last  perambulation,  giving  the  courses  (and  whether  true  or 
magnetic),  and  distances,  and  as  full  a  description  as  is  practicable  of 
the  monuments,  whether  pile  of  stones,  natural  stone,  artificial  monu- 
ment, stake,  tree,  or  whatever  else,  also  whether  a  line  is  along  a 
stream,  highway,  wall,  ditch  or  other  visible  mark. 

•'This  is  desirable  because  it  is  found  that  in  some  cases,  owing  to  inac- 
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curate  surveys  in  the  past,  the  lines  actually  agreed  upon  and  legally 
recognized,  do  not  conform  to  the  legal  description,  and  the  surveyors  are 
expected  to  indicate  the  lines  on  the  maps  as  they  actually  are.  We  ask 
therefore  that  the  monuments  be  plain  and  also  that  we  have  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundaries  as  given  in  the  Records. 

41  Where  a  stream  or  public  highway  separates  two  towns,  the  point  where 
the  boundary  line  leaves  the  stream  or  road  should  be  plainly  marked. 

••It  is  highly  important  that  the  official  map  of  the  State  have  its  town 
boundaries  accurately  and  truthfully  indicated  upon  it,  and  to  this  end  we 
anticipate  your  kind  and  hearty  co-operation. 

WM.  H.  BREWER,  New  Haven, ) 
JAMES   H.  CHAPIN,  Meriden,     [■   Commissioners. 
JOHN  W.  BACON,  Danbury,        ) 
"New  Haven,  May  10,  1890.'" 

"No  response,  whatever  has  been  received  from  the  officials 
of  forty- two  towns  of  the  State  to  either  of  these  circulars,  and 
from  most  of  the  126  towns  that  did  respond,  but  little  infor- 
mation of  use  was  obtained. 

**The  Commissioners  further  learned  that  many  towns  had 
no  written  record  of  their  boundary  lines  further  than  that  fur- 
nished by  the  Acts  creating  the  towns.  Monuments  of  some 
kind  may  have  been  set,  but  no  written  record  had  been  kept 
regarding  them.  The  monuments,  perhaps  set  by  some  sur- 
veyor now  dead,  are  often  obscure  or  imperfect,  and  not  easily 
found  and  recognized  by  a  stranger  in  the  absence  of  other 
data. 

•'In  some  cases  where  the  boundary  lines  have  been  actually 
run  and  monuments  established,  the  lines  thus  agreed  upon 
and  legally  recognized,  do  not  agree  with  the  records.  Lines 
which  are  described  as  straight,  are  not  marked  straight,  and 
monuments  marking  angles,  are  not  in  the  places  described  and 
called  for. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  the  Surveyors  and  Commission- 
ers have  located  the  town  lines  on  the  maps  according  to  the 
best  data  they  have  and  they  believe  that  the  lines  are  essen- 
tially correct.  They  are  as  correct  as  it  is  practicable  to  make 
them  without  a  State  survey  made  for  the  special  purpose  of 
fixing  and  marking  them 

**SIZE    OF    THE    STATE." 

«*  The  area  of  the  state  as  determined  by  the  survey  is  5,004 
square  miles.  Regarding  this  matter  great  uncertainty  has 
heretofore  prevailed  as  the  following  figures  show.  Among 
the  authorities  the  following  are  the  more  common  figures 
given:     4,674  square  miles,   Dwigkfs  system  of  geography, 
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X79S;  Johnson's  Family  Atlas;  De  Bow,  Rep.  7th  census;  Ken- 
nedy,  Report  of  the  8th  census;  LippincotVs  Gazetteer,  ed. 
1869  and  ed.  1885,  etc. ; — 4,664  sq.  m.,  Pease  6r  Niles,  Gazetteer 
of  Conn,  and  R.  I.,  1819; — 4,764  sq.  m.,  Darby  &  Dwight, 
Gazetteer  of  the  U.  S.  1833; — 4,730  sq.  m.,  New  Am.  Encyc. 
1869;—  4,675  sq.  m.,  Brooks'  General  Gazetteer,  1876; — 4,845 
sq.  m.,  Walker \  Rep.  of  the  10th  census,  1881; — 4,990  sq.  m., 
Townsend,  Index  to  the  U.  S.  1890;  Rand  &  McNally,  Atlas, 
etc. ; — 5,004,  the  State  Topographical  Survey.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  these  areas  vary  340  square  miles,  or  over  7  p.  c. " 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  the  Commissioners  found 
many  obstacles  and  difficulties  to  overcome  as  their  work  pro- 
ceeded, and  it  will  also  be  noted  that  the  area  of  the  State  is 
authoritatively  stated  by  them  to  be  5,004  square  miles. 

In  order  to  reach  the  most  accurate  results  possible,  it  was 
determined  by  the  department  of  labor  to  adopt  the  use  of  the 
method  of  triangulation  from  the  map  of  the  Topographical 
survey,  and  by  this  means  it  was  thought  the  most  satisfactory 
and  correct  acreage  would  be  obtained.  Following  this 
method,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  3,194,445  acres  or 
4,99*-32  square  miles  of  territory  within  the  limits  of  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  State,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  about 
thirteen  square  miles  less  in  area  than  was  given  in  the  report 
of  the  Topographical  Survey  Commission.  This  evidently 
required  further  explanation,  and  with  a  view  to  secure  author- 
itative information  a  letter  was  written  and  forwarded  to  one 
of  the  Commissioners.  The  communication  and  its  reply 
follow : 

State  of  Connecticut,  ) 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  j 

Hartford,  May  13,  1902. 
Prof,  William  H,  Brewer,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

Dear  Sir: — It  is  my  purpose,  in  the  forthcoming  report 
of  this  Bureau,  to  publish  a  statement  of  the  area  (in  acres)  of 
the  several  towns  in  Connecticut,  taking  the  data  or  rather  the 
measurements  from  the  topographical  survey  with  which  you 
had  much  to  do.  These  data,  as  my  figures  show,  exhibit  the 
result  of  3,194,445  acres  or  4,991.32  square  miles. 

As  you  are  aware  the  total  number  of  square  miles  in  Connec- 
ticut, as  shown  by  the  topographical  survey  is  5,004,  and  what 
I  desire  to  ascertain  is  the  reason  for  this  discrepancy. 

My  opinion  is  that  it  must  be  in  connection  with  the  lines 
drawn  along  the  water    front,   and    although    I  have  been 
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extremely  careful  in  making  the  figures  from  the  scale,  I  am 
unable  to  obtain  any  result  other  than  the  one  above. 

If  you  can  furnish  me  with  the  desired  information,  you  will 
place  this  office  under  deep  obligation,  and  thanking  you  in 
advance  for  an  early  reply,  I  am 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  15th,  1902. 
Mr.  Harry  E.  Back,  Commissioner,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  15th,  regarding  the 
area  of  the  State. 

The  total  area  of  the  State  as  given  by  them,  includ- 
ing all  fresh  water  surface  and  following  the  minor  indenta- 
tions of  the  coast,  was  considered  to  be  4,980  square  miles, 
which  is  wonderfully  near  your  figures.  This  included  certain 
of  the  minor  harbors. 

Including  certain  other  of  the  minor  harbors,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  from  headland  to  headland  of 
the  minor  indentations,  the  area  of  5,004  was  given  as  the 
official  figures  for  use,  and  agreeing  more  nearly  with  the  cus- 
tom of  recovering  shores  along  the  coast.  This  was  my  under- 
standing of  it  at  the  time,  that  certain  harbors  were  included 
in  the  sum  as  given  out  as  part  of  the  area  of  the  state. 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  H.  Brewer. 

At  this  period  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  Census  Bulletin, 
No.  109,  issued  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1 90 1,  contains  the  following  paragraph: 

"  The  state  of  Connecticut  comprises  4,845  square  miles  of 
land,  145  square  miles  of  water."  This  statement,  coming  as 
it  does  from  what  may  be  considered  the  highest  authoritative 
source,  differs  but  1. 32  square  miles  from  the  figures  as  compiled 
by  this  bureau,  therefore  it  may  be  said  that  the  area  as  given 
in  the  tables,  which  appear  in  this  chapter,  is  substantially 
correct,  and  the  calculations  are  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  area  of  the  state  is  3,194,445  acres  or  4,991.32  square 
miles. 

Another  matter  which  should  be  considered  when  drawing 
conclusions  from  the  compilation  is  the  manner  in  which  assess- 
ments of  property  are  made  for  purposes  of  taxation.  The 
tabulation  is  made  up  from  the  assessments  of  property  as 
made  by  the  various  boards  of  assessors,  and  on  the  basis  of 
valuation  as  followed  by  them.      It  must  be  remembered,  in 
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making  comparisons,  that  in  but  very  few  of  the  towns  is  the 
"  true  or  market  value  "  of  the  property  assessed  considered;  on 
the  contrary,  the  law  relating  to  the  matter  of  placing  real  and 
personal  property  on  the  tax  lists  at  its  full  value  is,  in  nearly 
all  the  towns,  entirely  ignored.  Indeed  there  are  many  towns 
in  which  the  property  of  citizens  is  listed  at  but  from  50  to  75 
per  cent,  of  its  full  value,  and  in  a  few  instances  as  low  as  one- 
third.  Therefore  the  figures  as  to  assessment  of  property,  as 
given  in  the  tables,  cannot  be  considered  as  being  the  full  or 
total  valuation.  Therefore,  in  order  to  be  correct,  in  consider- 
ing the  assessed  valuation  of  property  per  acre,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  reader  to  make  calculations  based  upon  the 
knowledge  that  the  entire  amount  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  Connecticut,  subject  to  taxation,  is  at  least  25  per  cent,  more 
than  is  shown  in  this  tabulation.* 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  the  amount  given  as  the 
total  indebtedness  of  the  various  towns,  as  shown  in  the  sixth 
column  of  Table  I,  includes,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  figures 
have  been  obtainable,  the  amounts  of  indebtedness  incurred  on 
account  of  construction  of  water  works.  Now,  while  this  is  in 
fact  a  debt,  yet  the  property  acquired  by  the  funds  realized 
from  the  assumption  of  the  obligation,  represented  by  the  out- 
standing bonds  or  floating  debt,  is,  in  reality,  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  municipalities  possessing  it. 

Again,  it  should  be  explained  that  the  amount  of  the  sink- 
ing funds  accumulated  by  the  various  towns  is  deducted  from 
the  gross  indebtedness.  Hence  the  figures  as  given  in  the 
table  are  to  be  considered  as  the  "net"  indebtedness  as  near  as 
it  was  possible  to  ascertain  it.  In  further  explanation  of  the 
results  of  the  investigation,  as  tound  in  Table  I,  it  should  be 
said  that,  in  the  instances  where  there  are  two  governments 
within  a  single  town's  limits,  the  area  (in  acres),  as  shown  in 
the  table,  includes  all  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  "town;" 
as  does  also  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty include  all  the  property  within  the  town  limits;  while  the 
amounts  given  as  the  "indebtedness"  include  the  "borough" 
debt,  in  cases  where    "borough"  governments  co-exist   with 

♦Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (Connecti- 
cut, 1896),  pages  9  to  140  inclusive. 
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town  governments,   and  the   "city"  debt  in  instances  where 
there  are  incorporated  cities  within  the  town  limits. 

Although  many  of  the  following  facts  are  matters  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  oldest  town  in 
the  State  is  Wethersfield,  which  was  settled  in  1635;  Saybrook 
also  was  settled  in  1635,  but  was  not  united  to  Connecticut  un- 
til 1644.  The  youngest  town  in  the  State  is  Ansonia,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1889.  The  most  populous  town  in  Connec- 
ticut is  New  Haven  with  108,207  inhabitants,  and  the  least 
populous  is  Marlborough  with  322  inhabitants.  The  Connecti- 
cut town  with  the  largest  area  is  New  Milford  with  40,32 1  acres, 
and  the  smallest  is  Derby  with  3,293  acres.  New  Haven,  the 
most  populous  Connecticut  town,  has  the  greatest  assessed  val- 
uation, namely  $114  499,471,  and  Marlborough,  the  least  popu- 
lous town,  has  the  smallest  assessed  valuation,  which  is  $139,- 
204.  The  greatest  assessed  valuation  per  acre  is  in  Hartford 
at  $8,044.19,  and  the  least  is  in  Union  at  $7.58.  The  town  of 
Hartford  has  the  greatest  indebtedness,  with  liabilities  of 
$3,523,150,  and  the  towns  of  Wolcott,  Thompson,  Bridge- 
water,  Kent,  Goshen  and  Bethany  report  no  indebtedness,  a 
fact  which  is  referred  to  further  on  in  this  chapter. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TOWNS. 

TABLE  I.     INCORPORATION,  POPULATION  AND  AREA. 

HARTFORD  COUNTY. 
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*  Settled  1635 ;  named  1637 ;  city  incorporated  1784.  t  Including  debt  of  bor- 
ough. |  City  indebtedness  included.  5  Statement  of  Treasurer  Oct  1, 1901, 
and  includes  debt  of  water  department.  a  Named  and  granted  by  Massa- 
chusetts 1688;  annexed  to  Connecticut  1749.  £  Incorporated  by  Massachu- 
setts 1674 ;  annexed  to  Connecticut  1749.       c  Named  1670. 
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TABLE  I.     INCORPORATION,  POPULATION  AND  AREA. 
HARTFORD  COUNTY.— Concluded. 
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d  Settled  1635;  named  1637. 


e  Settled  and  named  1687. 
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TABLE  I.     INCORPORATION,  POPULATION  AND  AREA. 

NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY. 


Towns. 


b2 


0  a 

Is 


S5S 

SB*3* 
**  =  ! 

—  a  >  * 


0  6fi^9    . 

2L9S, 


i  .« 


2 


80 
81 
%2 
88 
84 
85 
88 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
48 
47 
48 
48 
60 
61 


New  Haven 

Waterbury 

Ansonia 

Beacon  Falls — 

Bethany 

Branford 

Cheshire 

Derby 

East  Haven 

Gnilford 

Hamden 

Madison 

Meriden 

Middlebury 

Milford 

Naagatuck 

North  Branford 
North  Haven.... 

Orange 

Oxford 

Prospect    

Seymour 

South bury 


a 

b 
1889 
1871 
1882 

c 
1780 

d 
1785 

e 
1786 
1826 
1806 
1807 

/ 
1844 
1881 
1786 
1822 
1798 
1827 
1850 
1787 


108,027 

51,189 

12,681 

628 

517 

5,706 

1,989 

7,980 

1,167 

2,786 

4,626 

1,618 

28,695 

788 

8,788 

10,541 

814 

2,164 

6,995 

952 

562 

8,541 

1,288 


14,260 

18,405 

8,715 

6,972 

18,261 

15,219 

15,601 

8,298 

8,069 

80,198 

21,054 

25,948 

10,488 

12,479 

16,290 

9,145 

16,498 

18,890 

18,888 

28,085 

8,726 

9,509 

26,818 


114,499,471 

87,047,209 

8,244,988 

882,603 

402,965 
8,074,745 
1,836,608 
5,148,254 

988,219 

1,315,889 

2,884,457 

1,212,674 

20,804,294 

568,648 
1,870,155 
7,011,087 

480362 
1,000,877 
4,998,984 

428,194 

162,047 
2,808,781 

481,110 


%   8,029  42 
2,012  89 
2,219  88 
64  06 
80  89 
202  08 
85  61 
1,568  89 
122  47 
48  68 
118  26 
46  78 
1,986  88 
45  67 
114  80 
766  66 
26  12 
72  09 
271  59 
18  87 
18  57 
294  86 
18  68 


•$8,482,000  00 

1,647,180  11 

840,000  00 

6,000  00 


95,996  57 

12,000  00 

160,842  00 

8,000  00 

12,185  05 

52,400  00 

24,178  00 

1814,909  87 

9,000  00 

78,500  00 

202,124  00 

5,468  58 

88,625  18 

$125,717  10 

22,000  00 

2,688  00 

40,084  82 

16,550  00 


*  Indebtedness  of  borough 
of  Oity  included.  \ 

a  Settled  1638;  named  1640. 
t  Settled  1689;  named  1648. 


of  Fair  Haven  East  included.  t  Indebtedness 

Indebtedness  of  borough  of  West  Haven  included. 

b  Named  1686.        c  Settled  1644.        d  Named  1675. 

/Settled  1689. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TOWNS. 
TABLE  I.     INCORPORATION,  POPULATION  AND  AREA. 
NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY.— (Concluded.) 


c 

o 

JO 

a 

a 

"3 

a 

"5 

2 

Towns. 

S 

at 
hi 
o 
p. 

hi 
0 

o 

a 

M 

5 

o  ^ 

in  00 

a© 

1° 

ft 

1 
I. 

cS 
o 

u 

< 

Total  assessed  valua- 
tion, including  im- 
provement and  per- 
sonal property. 

Assessed  valuation 
per  acre,  including 
improvement   and 
personal  property. 

i 

i 

a 

68 
64 

Wallingford 

"Wolcott 

1796 
1784 

9,001 
581 
862 

28,988 
18,911 
12,768 

ft        5,850,462 
806,815 
527,200 

ft       244  46 

22  06 
41  82 

§  *  280,464  91 

66 

Wood  bridge 

1,705  19 

Total 

269,168 

389,858 

ft    222,771,048 

ft       571  42 

ft  7,428,562  78 

£■  Named  1670. 


S  Indebtedness  of  borough  included. 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS  OP  TOWNS. 

TABLE  I.    INCORPORATION,  POPULATION  AND  AREA. 

NEW  LONDON  COUNTY. 


Towns. 


a* 

•2  to 

d  a 


ils! 

3.2  90, 

3l|l 


.2.2  «£ 

«  -a* 

sseg 

«„o.S 

SSL5& 


§ 

1 


New  London 

Norwich 

Bozrah 

Colchester 

Bait  Lyme 

Franklin 

Oriswold 

Oroton 

Lebanon 

Ledyard 

Lisbon 

Lyme 

Montville 

North  Btonington. . 

Old  Lyme 

Preston 

8alem 

Bpragae 

Btonington 

Vol  un  town 

Waterford 


6 
1786 

c 
1889 
1786 
1815 
1706 
1700 
1836 
1786 

d 

1786 

1807 

'1855 

/ 

1819 
1861 

h 
1801 


Total. 


17,548 
24,687 

799 
1,991 
1386 

546 
8,490 
6,962 
1,621 
1,236 

697 

750 
2,395 
1,240 
1,180 
2,807 

468 
1,389 
8,540 

872 
2,904 


8,452 
18,708 
12^12 
84,131 
28,616 
12,569 
28,659 
22381 
86,371 
25,952 
10,966 
28,664 
27,791 
88316 
16398 
20325 
18,597 

8,620 
25,222 
25.640 
25,242 


82,758 


451,676 


18,881,220 
16,484,918 


888,215 
991,151 
408,884 

2,186,760 

8,908,670 
834,887 
439,101 
288,674 
281,850 

1,205,800 
456,728 
684,680 

1,250,742 
186,255 
817,855 

4,981,588 
889,681 

1322,768 


8  861  88 
878  50 
807  18 

25  88 
42  15 
82  09 
92  89 

176  08 
28  60 
16  92 

26  82 
11  94 
48  89 


$   51,620,200 


12  55 

40  52 

61  58 

10  02 

94  82 

197  51 

18  25 

52  40 

ft   114  29 

ft  886,500  00 
•  1,242,128  84 

7,903  90 
50,000  00 
27,280  88 

4,929  75 

t   80,669  10 

90,000  00 

18,776  94 

6,500  00 
10,198  45 
89,425  16 
40,259  04 
29,458  85 
25,166  25 
50,000  00 

9,500  00 
44,638  78 
82,000  00 
11,408  08 
68,017  46 

ft  2,824,695  42 


1 


*  Indebtedness  of  city  included.         t  Indebtedness  of  borough  of  Jewett  City 
included.  %  Indebtedness  of  borough  included. 

a  Settled  1646;  named  1658.       b  Settled  1660.       <r  K  amed  1699.      d  Named  1667. 
e  Incorporated  as  South  Lyme  1855  ;  name  changed  to  Old  Lyme  1857. 
/Named  1687.  g  Incorporated  by  Massachusetts,  1658.  h  Named  1708. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TOWNS. 

TABLE  I.     INCORPORATION,  POPULATION  AND  AREA. 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 


Towns. 


AS 


•2  « 

0  a 


ill 


Sifs 


fl  60*0    . 

©gq* 

:s£§ 

«eu5  ft 


a 

1 


77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 


i  Bridgeport.-. 

Danbury • 

Bethel 

Brookfleld .  — 

Darien 

Easton 

Fairfield 

Greenwich...- 
Huntington. . . 

Monroe 

New  Canaan.. 

88  i  New  Fairfield. 

89  Newtown 

90  .  Norwalk 

91  J  Redding 

92  I  Rldgefield .... 
98  I  Sherman 

94  Stamford 

95  Stratford 

96  '  Trumbull 

97  i  Weston 

98  Westport 

99  I  Wilton 


Total 184,208 


1821 

a 
1856 
1788 
1820 
1845 

b 

c 
1789 
1828 
1801 
1740 
1711 
1651 
1767 
1709 
1802 

d 

e 
1797 
1787 
1885 
1802 


70,996 

19,474 
8,827 
1,046 
8,116 
960 
4,489 

12.172 
5,572 
1,048 
2.968 
584 
3,276 

19,982 

1,426 

2,626 

658 

18,839 
3,657 
1,687 
840 
4,017 
1,598 


11,785 
29,047 

9,918 
12,749 

9,586 
19,045 
20,560 
81,632 
19,978 
17,227 
14,818 
12,045 
38,664 
15,777 
20507 


15,410 
24,480 
12,881 
15,237 
12,804 
18,622 
17,602 


417,118 


61,660,175 

18,088,801 

1,189,548 

481,200 

2,928,241 

550,810 

5,040,460 

13,241,880 

4,112,611 

857,500 

2,827,190 

409,064 

2118,768 

18,840,031 

675,274 

2,844,961 

824,802 

18,946,821 

1,940,031 

867,293 

449,184 

8,181,065 

870,014 


$151,188,654 


5,228  60 
450  60 
119  95 

88  82 
807  07 

28  89 
245  16 
418  62 
206  86 

20  76 
167  10 

83  98 
64  67 

877  28 
28  05 

127  01 

21  07 
775  49 
157  88 

56  92 

35  08 

229  86 

49  43 


X 


A*l,525,189  89 

850,000  00 

98,792  98 

8,807  62 

18,198  00 

26,516  48 

116,000  00 

t    424,088  14 

§     165,741  00 

86,000  00 

100,000  00 

2,080  00 

80,000  00 

/1.187.886  64 

82,000  00 

t     115,760  16 

3,600  00 

?    865,637  38 

65,000  00 

17,639  88 

6,768  00 

92,569  08 

26,000  00 


8     862  84   $  5,294,607  00 


*  Indebtedness  of  city  included.  f  Indebtedness  of  borough  included. 

1  A  mount  of  sinking  fund  deducted.  §  Indebtedness  of  school  district  and 
borough  of  Shelton  included.  a  Named  1687.  b  Settled  1689,  named  1645. 
c  Settled  1640,  submitted  to  Connecticut  1662.  d  Settled  1640,  named  1641. 

e  Settled  1689.  /Indebtedness  of  cities  of  Norwalk  and  South  Norwalk  included. 
{-Indebtedness  of  city  included  and  amount  of  sinking  fund  deducted. 
h  Total  net  debt  April  1, 1902.       i  Town  and  city  consolidated. 
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BUREAU   OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS  OF  TOWNS. 

TABLE  I.     INCORPORATION,  POPULATION  AND  AREA. 

WINDHAM  COUNTY. 


Towns. 


ji 

•*» 

•* 

0> 

* 

■*» 

2 

Ah 

"ST 

£ 

o 
p. 

O  ^ 

45  SQ 

a  a 

cS 

o.© 

0) 

p 

M 

5° 

ft. 

•gail 

•  3  c  2* 
■  —  H  o 
a>  v  u  a- 


o  c  a  ►» 

ff«S2 

-ogr 


■  OS   tl 

■  fCft 


•a 


100 
101 
102 
108 
104 
106 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
118 
114 


Wlndnam 

(Willimantio . 


Putnam 

Ashford 

Brooklyn... 
Canterbury 

Chaplin 

Eastford — 
Hampton.... 
Killingly  ... 
Plainfield... 

Pomfret 

Scotland.... 

Sterling 

Thompson... 
Woodstock.. 


1692 

10,187 

16,268 

1856 

7,848 

12,662 

a 

757 

21,610 

1786 

2,858 

18,879 

1708 

876 

27^82 

1822 

529 

12,899 

1847 

528 

18,269 

1786 

629 

16,001 

1708 

6,885 

88,065 

1699 

4,821 

27,119 

b 

1,881 

27,206 

1867 

471 

12,002 

1794 

1,209 

17,504 

1785 

6,442 

81,129 

•1690 

2,095 

89,011 

46,861 

880,506 

5,696,464 

4,266,294 

208,187 

1,263,092 

875,597 

226,277 

155,984 

283,850 

3,460,745 

2,662,841 

1,524,481 

192,905 

620,827 

2,246,749 

821,828 


850  17 

386  94 

9  68 

68  72 

18  47 

18  16 

8  54 

17  74 

104  67 

98  17 

56  08 

16  07 

85  47 

72  18 

21  07 


t  t  511,725  94 

X  142,679  89 

7,688  04 

26,641  20 

6,883  00 

1,291  98 

15,860  00 

1,858  88 

I   148,674  19 

58,200  00 

6,778  27 

1,706  47 

7397  19 

14,692  00 


*  Incorporated  by  Massachusetts  1690 ;  annexed  to  Connecticut  1749. 

t  Indebtedness  of  City  of  Willimantic  included  and  sinking  fund  deducted. 

\  Indebtedness  of  city  included. 

I  Indebtedness  of  borough  of  Danielson  included. 

a  Named  1710.  b  Named  1718. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TOWNS. 
TABLE  I.     INCORPORATION,  POPULATION  AND  AREA 
LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 


115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 


181 
182 
183 
184 
186 
186 
187 
186 
189 
140 


TOWWS. 


Litchfield 

Winchester.... 

NewMilford  .. 

Bark  hams  ted. . 

Bethlehem  .... 

Bridge  water... 

Canaan  

Colebrook 

Cornwall 

Goshen 

Harwinton .... 

Kent 

Morris 

New  Hartford. 

126  |  Norfolk 

180  I  North  Canaan. 

Plymouth 

Boxbnry 

Salisbury 

Sharon 

Thomaston.... 

Torrington 

Warren 

Washington... 

Watertown .. . . 

Woodbury 


1719 
1771 
1712 
1779 
1787 
1858 
1789 
1779 
1740 
1789 
1787 
1789 
1859 
1788 
1758 
1858 
1795 
1796 
1741 
1789 
1876 
1740 
1786 
1779 
1780 


5* 


•  i  i 

So  8  2 
3l£g 


a  a  ~ 


8,214 

84,084 

7,768 

22,750 

4,804 

40,821 

864 

25,098 

576 

12,698 

649 

10,201 

820 

26,754 

684 

20,981 

1,175 

81,784 

885 

27,997 

1,213 

20,958 

1,220 

31,542 

585 

12,203 

8,424 

24,075 

1,614 

29,006 

1,808 

12,480 

2,828 

13,546 

1,087 

17,525 

8,489 

88,761 

1,982 

88,819 

8,300 

8.606 

12,458 

24,244 

432 

17,801 

1,820 

26,959 

8,100 

18,758 

1,988 

23,848 

63,672 

611,184 

2,797,718 

5,048,504 

3,698,800 

825,277 

822,016 

859,988 

471,986 

417,919 

702,913 

521,859 

415,680 

627,877 

441,221 

1,489,498 

1,472,888 

1,000,958 

991,861 

459,041 

1,891,775 

1,728,427 

2,881,000 

8,518,184 

238,865 

1,482,057 

1,441,946 

951,186 


Total 63,672   611,184  *   40,108,779  $    65  62  $   858,902  65 


82  29  8 
222  85 
91  72 

12  98 

25  86 

85  28 

17  64 
19  97 
22  11 

18  64 

19  88 
19  91 

86  16 
61  87 
50  78 
80  20 
73  22 

26  19 
48  81 
44  68 

270  86 
851  15 

13  42 
58  12 
76  90 
40  74 


8.000  00 
256,628  21 

42,059  00 

15,065  05 

5,951  97 

none 

20,000  17 

2.001  95 
4,000  00 

none 

4,840  00 

none 

6,400  00 

50,000  00 

21,704  49 

29,150  28 

16,889  06 

25,527  81 

21,000  00 

15,047  89 

73,097  01 

186,276  40 

4,501  91 

80,526  81 

80,000  00 

85,240  64 


*  Named  1674.  t  Indebtedness  of  borough  of  Winsted  included. 

X  Indebtedness  of  borough  included. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TOWNS. 

TABLE  I.     INCORPORATION,  POPULATION  AND  AREA. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


Towvi. 


i 

• 
5s 


a  gp. 


9  ° 

Is. 


3!|i 


Si-* 
Ml! 

*■  ^2 

•  :■  r  « 


JO 

a 


141 
142 
143 
141 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
160 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 


Middletown... 

Haddam 

Chatham 

Chester 

Clinton 

Cromwell 

Durham 

East  Haddam.. 

Essex 

Killingworth.. 
Middlefleld.... 
OldSaybrook.. 

Portland 

Say  brook 

Westbrook.... 


1651 
1668 
1767 
1886 
1888 
1851 
1708 
1784 
1854 

a 
1866 
1862 
1841 

b 
1840 


17,486 
2,015 
2,271 
1,828 
1,429 
2,081 

884 
2,485 
2,580 

651 

845 
1,431 
8,856 
1,634 

884 


27,287 
29,875 
28,147 
10,888 
10,624 

8,455 
16,417 
85,712 

7,559 
28,791 

8,406 
11,561 
17,288 

9,452 
11,070 


Total 41,760      249,377$      22,990,059$         92  19  I  $  1,994,907 


10,719,898 
636,290 
986,877 
690,684 
905,946 

1,008,189 
488,208 

1,321,887 

1,276,955 
260,286 
468,461 
615,046 

2,269,719 
951,882 
500,786 


892  84 

21  66 

404  58 

66  81 

86  08 

119  24 

28  10 

87  01 

168  98 

10  94 

55  13 

58  20 

131  88 

100  70 

45  24 

1*1,812,000  00 
2,816  65 
91,895  71 
18,000  00 
16,744  16 

55.818  55 
7,748  88 

42,291  45 
58,000  00 
1,700  00 
82,808  24 
84,215  04 
285,000  00 

29.819  85 
12,550  00 


t 


*  Indebtedness  of  city  included.  f  Indebtedness  of  borough  of  Fenwick 

included.  %  Amount  of  sinking  fund  and  cash  on  hand  deducted. 

a  Named  1667.  b  Settled  1635,  united  with  Connecticut  1644. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TOWNS. 

TABLE  I.     INCORPORATION,  POPULATION  AND  AREA. 

TOLLAND  COUNTY. 


Towns. 


as 
o  . 

I—  • 
0  a 

Is 


8 

fa 


<  a  u 
►  ST3* 

2«  "  a 


i-sfc? 


i 


iiM 


(3  MT9    . 

33- & 

:slf 

nCCft 


166 
157 
168 
159 
160 
161 
162 
168 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 


Tolland 

Andover 

Bolton 

Columbia... 
Coventry.... 
Ellington... 

Hebron 

Mansfield . . . 

Somen. 

Stafford...  v 

Union 

Vernon 

Willington . 


Total. 


a 
1848 
1720 
1804 

b 
1786 
1708 
1702 
1784 

c 
1784 
1808 
1727 


1,036 

885 

457 

655 

1,682 

1,829 

1,016 

1,827 

1,598 

4,297 

428 

8,488 

885 


26,818 
10,452 
9,660 
14,467 
24,588 
22,685 
25,489 
29,455 
19,218 
88,495 
18,594 
11,750 
21,906 


24,528 


272,577 


417,198 
285,774 
165,588 
288,498 
618,748 

1,189,094 
414,676 
695,720 
789,580 

1,989,274 
140,970 

5,698,160 
284,563 


*   12,877,748 


16  16 
22  56 

17  14 
16  49 
25  16 
52  42 
16  27 
88  62 
41  08 
61  68 

758 
484  95 

18  00 


6,768  19 

5,989  86 

9,249  96 

6,190  88 

12,820  27 

19,166  04 

41,818  00 

82397  98 

2,475  42 

86,804  65 

125  88 

484,000  00 

1,440  19 


47  24 


$     608,747  27 


*  Indebtedness  of  city  of  Rockville  included. 

t  Indebtedness  of  borough  of  Stafford  Springs  included. 

a  Named  1715. 

b  Named  1711 

c  Settled  1719. 
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In  the  making  up  of  Table  II  a  similar  method  was  followed 
as  in  Table  I,  and  the  two  sets  of  expenditures  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  various  departments  in  the  towns 
having  two  separate  governments  have  been  combined,  the  ex- 
planatory notes  at  the  foot  of  each  table  showing  clearly  the 
reason  for  this  action.  In  making  up  the  table,  the  course  pur- 
sued was  of  placing  in  the  appropriate  columns  the  sums  ex- 
pended by  the  various  towns,  cities  and  boroughs,  for  the  pur- 
poses named,  deducting  therefrom  the  amounts  received  from 
various  sources,  other  than  the  sums  raised  by  taxation.  For 
example,  in  the  matter  of  expenditures  for  schools,  all  moneys 
received  by  any  town  from  the  State,  from  tuition,  individuals 
or  other  towns,  for  school  purposes,  are  deducted  from  the  gross 
expenditures  of  the  town  under  consideration.  The  same  ex- 
planation applies  to  the  item  of  payment  for  hospitals,  asylums, 
almshouses  and  other  charities;  for  it  was  found,  in  many  in- 
stances, that  various  sums  had  been  expended  by  the  town  con- 
sidered, for  support  of  poor  in  hospitals  or  asylums,  or  perhaps 
in  or  outside  of  almshouses,  for  which  expense  the  town 
paying  the  same  originally,  had  afterward  been  reimbursed. 
Hence,  in  order  to  reach  the  real  or  net  cost  to  the  town  for 
maintenance  and  operation,  the  sums  received  from  these  vari- 
ous sources  should  be  deducted,  for  were  this  not  done,  the  ex- 
penses would  appear  twice  in  the  tabulation.  There  were 
some  towns  which  received  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  investigation,  various  sums  for  interest  on  deposits. 
In  every  case  in  which  this  fact  appeared,  the  amounts  given  as 
having  been  received  on  this  account  were  deducted  from  the 
gross  amount  of  interest  paid. 

Another  matter  which  needs  explanation  is  that  concerning 
the  moneys  received  by  the  different  towns  from  the  County 
Commissioners  for  licenses,  issued  for  the  sale  of  liquors.  In 
no  case  have  these  sums  been  deducted  from  the  expenditures 
for  maintenance  and  operation.  This  would  not  appear  to  be, 
at  first  thought,  a  correct  manner  in  which  to  make  up  a  strictly 
statistical  report.  But  it  should  be  considered  that  the  amounts 
received  from  the  licenses  is  a  special  or  personal  tax  paid  by 
the  licensees  for  the  privilege  of  conducting  business  in  the  town 
in  which  they  live.     Therefore  the  license  money  should  be 
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reckoned,  for  the  purposes  of  this  compilation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  moneys  received  by  any  other  method  of  taxation.  In 
considering  the  figures  contained  in  the  fifteenth  column  of 
Table  II,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  making  comparisons,  that 
the  same  conditions  prevail  here,  as  is  explained  in  the  refer- 
ence to  Table  I.  The  ambiguity  of  some  of  the  reports  was  so 
much  in  evidence,  that  it  was  found  practically  impossible  to 
place  the  sums  given  as  expended  for  certain  purposes  under 
any  other  head  than  that  of  "  expenditures  not  otherwise  men- 
tioned ;  "  for  example,  no  specific  department  could  be  devised, 
in  which  to  place  expenses  for  "incidentals,"  "miscellaneous," 
"town  officials,"  "various  other  expenses,"  "cost  of  horse," 
etc.,  when  no  information  could  be  obtained  to  show  for  what 
purpose  the  money  was  expended  other  than  such  indefinite  in- 
formation as  is  conveyed  by  the  items  just  above  quoted. 

In  this  table  the  expenses  of  the  towns  are  classified  under 
the  following  heads:  "police  department,  including  police 
courts,  jails,  etc. ;  "  "  fire  department ; "  "  health  department ;  " 
"hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses  and  other  charities;" 
"schools;"  "libraries,  museums,  etc.;"  "parks  and  gardens, 
including  cemeteries;  "  "  sewers;  "  "  street  lighting; "  "  street 
cleaning  and  sprinkling;"  "other  street  expenditures,  includ- 
ing bridges;"  "garbage  removal;"  * 'interest  on  debt ;  "  "water 
works;"  " expenditures  not  otherwise  mentioned ;  "  "total  ex- 
penditures. "  Many  of  the  town  reports  do  not  show  expendi- 
tures which  fall  under  most  of  these  divisions.  But  all  of  the 
towns  show  expenditures  upon  "hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses 
and  other  charities, "  or  for  the  poor,  upon  * '  schools  "  and .'  *  street 
expenditures,  including  bridges "  or  highways.  The  largest 
amount  so  expended  for  the  poor  is  in  the  town  of  Hartford, 
where  the  charities  reached  $85,719.79,  and  the  least  amount  so 
expended  was  $26.25  *n  Middlebury.  As  would  be  expected, 
New  Haven,  the  largest  town,  has  the  greatest  expenditures  for 
schools,  which  is  $470,582,  while  Andover  expended  $305.76 — 
the  least  of  any  town.  New  Haven  also  has  the  largest  ex- 
penditure for  highways  ($323,174.14),  while  Ledyard  has  the 
smallest  ($376.35-) 
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STATISTICS 

TABLE  II.    EXPENDITURES  FOR 

HARTFORD 


Towns. 


S3* 

Ill 

a. 


2 


a 
• 

a 

£    s 

1 

p. 

'Sl 

Q 

,4 

•Is 

*8S 

S 

■&ia 

3 

S3* 

H 

H 

Schools. 


0 

s 

0 


i* 


Si 

12 


**  0 

•SI'S 

£5S 


a  Hartford $187,444  80 

Avon { 

Berlin 

Bloomfleld 

O  Bristol |       8,842  89 

Burlington ... 

Canton 

East  Granby.  ■ 
East  Hartford. 
East  Windsor 

Enfield 

b  Farmlngton 
Glastonbury.. 

Granby  

Hartland 

Manchester.... 
Marlborough. 
New  Britain.. 
Newington... 
Plainville 


d 
$188,101  72 


2  1,900  56 
16  00 

«  1,627  08 
86  60 


a  8,606  69 


410,768  82 


$  12,164  64 


146  60 
40  00 


2.089  11 


291  00 


1,844  90 


182  00 


193  60 


122,928  88 


1.487  86 


11  00 


600 


$  86,719  79 
974  06 

1.787  82 
796  43 

7,686  49 

1,480  78 

1.884  42 

486  64 

m  8,986  93 

q  2,106  89 

t  6365  96 

m  6,416  99 

2.788  26 
648  72 
661  66 

•  11,841  16 

650  51 

•  86,104  26 

•  286  28 
f  1,079  19 


$198,199  96 

2,797  88 

7,262  11 

8,427  84 

u  23,845  71 

2,866  01 

11,211  66 

2,246  92 

n  19,195  64 

r  7,068  88 

it  16378  26 

n  10,681  89 

k  7,285  70 

i   2,268  81 

•  1,299  76 

•  80,992  88 

615  45 
s  74,742  67 
y  8,024  18 

•  6,642  88 


$    11,000  00 


$  88,616  87 


8,000  00              64  76 
60  00  | 


I 


T 


876  00 


800  00 


100  00 


600  00 


1,000  00 
125  00 
100  00 


270  60 


29  40 
45  00 


712  60 

74  47 


•      188  40 


a  Town  and  city  consolidated,  b  Town  and  borough  accounts  included,  c  Expenditures  for  City 
Court,  police  reserve  fund  and  liquor  prosscutions  included,  d  Expenditures  for  new  engine  house 
and  firemen's  relief  funds  lncludsd.  i  Amount  received  from  State  deducted,  k  Amount  received 
from  state  deducted.  I  Court  receipts  deducted,  m  Receipts  from  Almshouse  deducted,  n  Re- 
ceipts for  tuition,  etc.,  deducted,  q  Amount  received  for  sale  of  produce  deducted,  r  Amount 
received  from  State  and  other  towns  deducted.  •  Receipts  deducted.  Amount  of  reimburse- 
ments for  hospital  expense  deducted.  u  Amount  received  from  State  and  for  tuition  deducted. 
y  Cost  bf  new  building  included. 
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OF  TOWNS, 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION. 

COUNTY.— (Continued.) 


Sewera. 

Street 
Lighting. 

■a 

: 

s. 

!I 

is 

1*. 

o 

•3 

► 
o 

a 
& 

1 

« 

Q 

a 
o 

i 

5 

a 

M 

i 

© 

u 

22  £   • 

g,dg 

MO'-S 

W 

i 

i 

a 

9 
P. 
H 

H 

1 

& 

a 

0 

1 

125,479  94 

$  57,844  90 

$  27,884  97 

$816,868  18 

1,689  66 

10,788  00 

i  8,510  08 

022,674  87 

2,282  78 

5,298  80 

k  1,788  97 

o  6,818  80 

6,614  48 

•  4,092  28 

7,616  89 

7,958  58 

i  5,876  68 

«  1,699  86 

0  12,248  87 

1317  08 

0  28,249  86 

0  8,241  44 

0  1,647  94 

/ 

0588  90 

$187,807  70 

692  25 

1,570  47 

1,882  88 

4,848  27 

494  70 

1,884  66 

880  00 

p  8,890  05 

2,640  29 

0  8,188  44 

2,169  88 

p  8,409  70 

187  49 

480  00 

4,185  62 

125  00 

82,855  20 

0      298  41 

1,287  65 

$     h 

$158,244  52 
1,668  98 
4,284  47 
4,770  27 

«  28,882  50 
1,089  82 
8,158  14 
1,008  18 
5,872  52 
8,502  62 
6,645  42 

vo  6,122  00 
4,008  41 
2,579  95 

0      778  88 

8,278  20 

108  74 

44,844  89 

0      698  75 

0  2,817  64 

$  1,884,121  48 

7,617  72 

28,287  00 

14,407  50 

101,510  51 

j       8,162  99 

22,948  88 

5,805  86 

42,988  19 

22,111  64 

48,927  84 

85,888  78 

x    25,722  84 

11,405  00 

4,819  80 

78,881  84 

8,179  20 

268,477  19 

7,860  48 

18,684  25 

1 
? 

2,549  18 

8 

4 

3.Q88  91 

5,000  00 

1,649  50 

5 

6 

588  20 

7 

8 

1,681  89 

9 

1,598  88 
158  75 

10 

8,398  57 
40  00 

11 

1,782  98 

1? 

18 

14 

15 

6,788  87 

16 

17 

18,645  08 

18 

19 

1,068  15 

*m 

f  Included  in  street  expenditures.  g  Disbursements  for  permanent  imjpovement  debt  included. 
h  Department  self-sustaining.  i  Amount  received  from  State  deducted.  j  Payment  on  debt  de- 
ducted, k  Amount  received  from  State  deducted.  o  Amount  received  from  State  deducted. 
p  Interest  on  deposits  deducted.  0  Receipts  deducted.  v  Amount  received  for  sale  of  property, 
rent,  etc.,  deducted.  10  Amount  received  for  insurance  deducted.  x  Amount  paid  into  sinking 
fund,  and  notes  paid,  not  included. 
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STATISTICS 

TABLE  II.    EXPENDITURES  FOR 

HARTFORD 


u 

& 
a 

0 

■a 

a 

I 

Towif8. 

Jg0<  ■ 

o  o  0 

« 

a 

«■ 

« 

3 

« 

1 

0. 

* 

w 

rfSfl 

bJ.8 

n 

Schools. 

• 

m 

a 

d 

• 

B 

3 
5 

go 

Si 

5" 

21  1  Roekv  Hill.. 

$          700 

$ 

$         16  00   *    »  OA'1  w 

$  sl.619  60 
0  6,468  86 

17,781  94 
0  4,782  80 
0  10,687  00 

18,021  68 
0  4,066  49 
0  7,867  79 
0  2,849  86 

t 

200  00 
6,214  20 
160  00 
0      96260 
250  00 
800  00 
200  00 

$ 

?? 

Simsbury 

90  26 
204  42 

42  26 
117  26 

16  00 

76  86 
142  00 

81  00 

«  1,481  76 
«  8,416  16 
0  8,084  08 
•  2,694  20 
1,827  17 
0     866  69 
8  8,929  99 
a  8.681  66 

28 
24 

b  Southington 

South  Windsor.... 
Suffleld 

466  84 

10160 

s  2.826  08 

57  48 
0        26  00 

25 

51  60 

26 

West  Hartford 
Wethersfield 

27 

26  00 

28 

Windsor 

464  76 

29 

Windsor  Locks*  •  • 

268  18 

Total 

$160,868  68 

$167,068  82 

ft  16  148  62 

*1Q1  QfU  «7 

$499,408  28 

$  23,826  70 

ft  40,615  24 

&  Town  and  borough  accounts  included. 


0  Receipts  deducted. 
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OF  TOWNS. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION. 
COUNTY.— (Concluded.) 


8ew«rs. 

Street 
Lighting. 

Street  Gleaning  and 
Sprinkling. 

Other  Street  Expen- 
ditures  inclnding 
Bridges. 

* 

S 
a 

2 

0 

if 

+1 

* 

a 
o 

2 

a 

M 

u 
© 

1 

o  e 

pi"**  ® 

M  o3 
H 

B 

s 
1 

a 

s. 

H 

m 
3 

s 

0 

d 

*3 

a 

| 

t       11  00 

* 

$  1,526  66 

4,178  88 

a  5,204  78 

8  7,087  81 

8  4,952  40 

16,087  58 

8  5,008  69 

4399  46 

8  8,952  81 

$ 

$  1,092  67 
1,200  00 

8  8384  69 
1,225  00 
2,917  28 
7,146  81 

8  1,518  42 
4,710  67 

8  2,886  27 

$ 

$    1,289  02 
1,769  58 
8  6,089  62 
«  2,549  88 
8,525  14 
6,282  96 
1,827  87 
4,580  81 
8,447  78 

$      6,451  64 
14324  28 
47,182  66 
19,000  22 
26,497  27 
54,261  09 
18,174  01 
26,745  58 
19,677  19 

21 
22 
28 
24 

8,000  00 

200  00 
546  02 

490  00 
8,699  82 

486  17 

25 

26 
27 
28 

1,414  85 

1,266  50 

29 

$3*426  97  |  $94,856  71 

$27,684  97 

$499,801  74 

$566  90 

$228,749  87 

$8,752  98 

$810,185,01 

$2,808,444  16 

... 

*  Receipts  deducted. 
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TABLE  II.     EXPENDITURES  FOR 

NEW  HAVEN 


Towns. 


to. 

is* 

E*  ■ 
a"? 


a 


H 


Vi 

3-<o 


Schools. 


a 

3* 

12 

00 

3 

<° 

3 

»«* 

■°  fl 

■ 

B'S 

« 

«••€  _: 

•c 

-.  fl  4> 

H 

■"ST: 
5555 

j 

o* 

New  Haven 

a  Waterbury 

Ansonia 

Beacon  Falls.... 

Bethany 

b  Branford 

Cheshire 

Derby 

East  Haven 

b  Guilford 

Hamden 

Madison 

t  Meriden 

Middlebury 

Milford 

Naugatnck 

North  Branford. 
North  Haven.... 

*  Orange 

Oxford 

Prospect 

Seymour 

8outhbury 

b  Wallingford... 
Wolcott 


$197,880  02 

9  68,707  66 

2,082  11 


$148,422  88 
84,777  17 
8,600  27 


«      900  10 


•  6,648  89 


8  2,866  08 


62  98 

86  80 

109  16 

18,678  88 


*  6,215  46 


401  00 
•  5,688  06 


429  05 


«  2,478  84 


55  |  Woodbridge. 


•  2^92  21 

2,768  95 

100  89 


24,822  09 


444  75 

2,700  19 


4,246  88 


816  78 


2,627  75 


$  7,874  00 

8,628  15 

816  01 

68  90 


86  00 


565  00 
78  50 
12  50 
95  00 


1,208  15 


280  95 
559  03 


48  72 
126  71 
15  00 
12  50 
54  10 
66  00 
166  25 


$80,444  42 

a  87341  88 

7,889  46 

•  88297 

•  788  69 
8  6,972  69 

*  275  75 
8  6,115  52 
8      888  80 

1,551  56 

8  8,186  80 

8  1,128  48 

25,966  18 

26  26 

*  2,479  60 
15,591  01 

216  41 
8  1,240  92 
8  8,799  78 
8      941  48 

456  15 

8,120  66 

8      886  25 

8  6,046  25 


472  89 


$470,582  00 

« 180,647  95 

86,671  88 

•  1,842  62 
8  1,628  82 
8  18,461  08 
8  4,546  77 
B  17,086  00 

•  2,550  56 
8  6,010  26 
8  6,680  19 
8  4,605  80 

78,742  69 
8  1,681  99 

8.666  21 

•  86,480  92 

2.667  62 
8  8,768  84 
8  19,281  08 
8  2,164  64 

1,470  68 

9,464  86 

8  2,298  89 

a  18,792  96 

•  1,697  96 
2  160  07 


$  18,000  00 
1,000  00 
2,500  00 


2,278  56 


100  00 


1,018  70 


150  00 


24  25 
800  00 


1,197  82 


$  15,000  00 
8,782  77 


14  00 
80  45 


185  00 
69  25 
115  00 


60  00 

8,099  45 

6  00 

438  00 

585  51 


681  90 
891  14 


80  00 

•  295  07 

•         2  00 


Total $290,464  99   $284,772  15   $15,14147   $204,157  74   $984,175  67   $26,569  88   $24,780  54 


I 


«  Borough  of  West  Haven  included.       t  Town  and  city  accounts  combined.       a  Town  and  city  con- 
solidated.      6  Town  and  borough  accounts  included.       •  Receipts  deduoted. 
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OF  TOWNS. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION. 

COUNTY. 


Sewers. 


Street 
Lighting. 


•a 
a 


5? 


w 

Wo 

hi 

o 


3 

s 

a 
5 


5 


O 
hi 
I 


22 
■  « 

it- 

is? 
gag 

W 


I 


$69,758  87 
#24,331  37 


$  87,600  84 

22,886  90 

4,497  07 

208  81 


#  3,512  83 


7,493  99 


z  1,646  61 

3,460  00 
*      38582 


160  00 
24,805  50 


$  6^89  18 


433  72 
5,0;  8  10 


7,910  56 


*  2J03  92 


2,746  78 
8  3,602  68 


76  50 


$  68,096  84   $328,174  14 
'     96,678  68 
15,832  74 
8  2,197  14 
'       2,661  44 
|  *  11,561  88 
|  X  6,281  82 
8  9,851  69 
a  4,868  49 
*  5,987  31 
«  11,985  86 
8  8,976  98 
57,826  77 
8  1,640  47 
«  6,713  88 
8  18,198  58 
1,883  46 
«  6,196  72 
a  11,619  22 
499  86 
1,294  62 
6,888  26 
8  8,088  79 
10,688  20 
8  1,814  87 
8,172  09 


16,94895 
16,000  00 


2.58744 
59400 


812  18 


$161,268  29 

64,570  79 

6,505  60 

280  90 

8       44  16 

8  2,905  88 

8      988  71 

7,219  41 

a      419  84 

a      79607 

8  2,483  51 

1,899  19 

84,068  87 

a      667  88 

3  8,624  17 

8367  19 

196  58 

•  1,669  69 

a  8,199  27 

a      495  80 

123  88 

1,685  86 

a      698  92 

8,481  60 


$  20,000  00 


8,868  64 


2,079  11 
180  59 


278  65 


15,740  91 

10  40 

114  00 

2,271  50 


8  2,909  19 


1,077  74 

16  00 

1,250  00 


$114,184  66    $164,709  74   $  68,984  52   $628,196  80   25,18089  $817,258  98  ,$  49,241  63   $667,945  87    $8,760,664  43 


118  57 


$886,989  24 

78,987  68 

21,517  65 

823  89 

746  08 

4.766  85 

1,668  98 

9,447  97 

8  1,420  56 

6,660  69 

6307  01 

2,696  96 

102,267  46 

s      641  00 

5,761  42 

8,688  65 

808  78 

8  2,075  72 

a  11,219  61 

1,086  22 

447  46 

4,214  91 

8  1,039  18 

11,828  80 

883  18 

1,866  14 


$  2,060,884  49  80 

618,086  20  81 

104,685  82  I  82 

5,751  13  83 

5,984  09  I  84 

47,978  78  i  86 

12,752  01  '  86 

I 
66,608  88  I  87 

12,560  86  |  88 

21,198  71  '  89 

80,677  82  I  40 

14,026  57  I  41 

894,215  89  ,  42 

4,318  49 
82,407  79 
110,519  81 

5,722  85 
16,072  91 
75,998  13 

6,152  60 

8,829  89 


48 

t 
44 

45 

46 

47 
48 
49 
50 

29,742  99  j  51 

7,517  58  !  52 

68,004  08     53 

8,897  60  |  54 

7,284  76  >  65 


;  Town  farm  expenditures  included, 
included. 


a  Receipts  deducted. 


z  Disbursements  for  use  of  water 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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BUREAU   OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS 

TABLE  II.     EXPENDITURES  FOR 

NEW  LONDON 


»4 

« 

JO 

s 

0 
4 

hi 

Towns. 

Police    department, 
including  Police 
courts,  jails,  etc. 

Fire  Department. 

i 
1 

p. 

Q 

V 

W 

a*  . 

Schools. 

Libraries,  Museums, 
etc. 

Parks  and  Gardens, 
including  Ceme- 
teries. 

66 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

a  $7,888  26 
10,990  90 

$       274  68 
1,744  50 

«$16,856  98 
80,809  21 

*  418  29 
a    8,868  24 

448  91 
a     246  78 
a  2,984  86 

*  4,298  07 

*  2,911  91 

*  88664 
a     229  07 

622  86 
a  2,810  00 
a  1,175  86 
a  2,177  76 

869  01 

98  00 

1,794  84 

a  4,901  92 

818  81 
a  2,572  88 

$  47,500  00 

68,41148 

a  1,456  40 

a  4,811  60 

4,147  18 

*  1,126  60 
s  8,679  88 
8  9,140  14 
a  8,720  46 
a  2,169  65 

*  844  78 
a     841  98 
a  6,812  18 

*  2,709  72 
«  2,891  15 

6,906  90 
824  28 
a  1,858  06 
a  22,170  49 
a  1,627  46 
«  4,089  05 

ft  

$    8,859  87 

20,044  77 , 
126  50 

4,600  00 

Bozrah 

84  50 
46  60 

a     419  60 

91  10 
68  60 

17  00 

18  60 

148  96 

North  Stonington. 

80  50 

25  10 

41  50 

81  50 

t  Stonington 

a  8,288  16 

947  21 

46  00 

146  03 

10  60 

Total 

$  87,464  68 

$  19,776  87 

$    2,417  78 

ft  79.248  86 

$196,128  78 

$    4,600  00 

$    4,210  96 

t  Borough  of  Stonington  included.       X  City  of  Norwich  included.       b  Town  and  borough  accounts 
included.       a  Receipts  deducted. 
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OF  TOWNS. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION. 

COUNTY. 


Sewers. 


Street 
;  Lighting. 


„ 

A  *• 

a 

gs 

eS 

**3 

U 

*«* 

5  a 

3.2 

5« 

cog* 

O  fit 

»4  g'd 

00 

o 

I 


2* 

fl8 


2*  . 

H 


o 


I* 


*  $1,899  22  *$  16,593  14 
4.498  98  i   20,237  32 


729  80 


1,071  00 


$  5,817  10 
6,971  99 


$80.664  58 

59,456  27 

a   1,755  65 

*  3,288  22 
8,026  51 

*  1,860  42 
«  6.639  84 
« 12  546  67 
8   8320  28 

876  85 

s   874  89 

1,079  28 

8   6,238  91 

8   3,030  90 

*  4,790  04 
8178  56 

921  63 

8,408  18 

10,548  46 

8      92990 

*  5,727  62 


$5,009  57 


•  81,966  17 

61,888  05 

848  45 

2,287  80 

1,590  21 

126  50 

1,253  78 

*  4,030  60 

1,024  72 

258  13 

268  70 

217  00 

2,853  15 

1,204  20 

943  76 


59  75 


57  88 


239  78 
838  58 

8,495  74 
808  43 

8,706  98 


1,585  95 


$  17,602  86 

22,852  18 

8     876  32 

8   2,946  59 

1,401  89 

8      646  06 

8  3,440  01 

8   3,970  02 

1,670  01 

1,116  20 

591  00 

547  06 

1,730  55 

973  96 

1,222  46  j 

2,298  63  | 

888  75  | 

972  16  | 

6,129  51 

502  58 

2,009  63 


$  6,928  00  $  87,901  46  $  12,789  09  $168,142  61  $5,009  57  $119,345  68  $1,708  58  $  78,882  38  $  768,434  14 


193,802 

811,974 

4,978 

16,202 

10,648 

8,550 

22,947 

85  288 

12,859 

4,812 

2,826 

8,807 

19,489 

9125 

12,050 

11,143 

2,518 

8,898 

54,270 

4,682 

18,116 


81  61 

I 
87  j  62 

78  j  63 

78  |64 

I 
97  65 

I 
94  66 

i 

68  67 
74  j  68 
14  ,69 
27  ,70 
10  71 
89  |  72 
27  |  73 
47  |  74 
13  j  75 
61  76 


*  Report  of  t/easurer  not  available.       3  Receipts  deducted. 
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BUREAU   OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS 

TABLE  II.     EXPENDITURES  FOR 

FAIRFIELD 


Towns. 


o  o  0 

55  § 


a 

i 


a 

! 

5 
I 


So  . 
.2*5 


-•1* 

«  O  o 

If  5 

frlfl 


Schools. 


a 

0 

« 
0 


u 


■go 

•e  a 
_  0  « 

5.2.2 


! 


«      288  47 

«  1,107  14 

1,938  28 


1,246  00 


Bridgeport 'sf  00,210  76 

I 
a  Danbury |  s  9,815  40 

*  Bethel 

Brookfleld 

Darien 

E  as  ton 

Fairfield 

t  Greenwich... 

X  Huntington. 

Monroe 

§  New  Canaan 

New  Fairfield 

Newtown ' 

||  Norwalk j     11,181 

Redding ' 

Ridgefield 

Sherman ' 

1  Stamford \     12,778  69 

Stratford «...    0     649  60 

Trumbull... 

Weston 

West  port.... 

Wilton 


$  94,764  86 

18,885  69 

517  52 


a  5,784  81 
485  80 


600  00 


5,921  89 


63  76 


lS,Wv  Oo 

92  01 


a      718  85 


! 


Total $  99,719  86    $186,064  72 


$    4,47516 
498  25 
44  00 
12  00 


61  60 
24  00 
269  40 
28  75 

79  76 


684  11 
42  00 


15  00 


1-fl  . 


85  00 
49  50 


48  50 
66  40 


8b 
$  71,835  67 

25,284  81 

8,844  01 

1,089  26 

2,488  74 

8      797  46 

8  4,895  72 

«18,878  60 

8  1,597  54 

ft     884  44 

8  2,994  70 

884  85 

8  5,426  48 

0  25,545  52 

598  50 

8  1,799  29 

889  67 

8  18,694  36 

8      990  19 

8     90868 

«      769  88 

8  4,510  02 

8  1,221  67 


1,255  00 


8b  \ 

$188,641  29    $  16,726  21 

0  85,481  55 

0  7,980  07 

0  1,948  71 

0  4,887  91 

0  1,760  18 

0  8,968  94 

0  22,874  60 

0  12,939  69 

0  1,408  78 

0  8,241  55 

1,440  02 
0  6,860  80 
0  48,856  21- 

1,554  98 
0  5,404  28 
0  981  00 
0  80.103  21 
0  18,874  03 

2,181  20 
0  881  18 
0  5,689  91 
0  2,475  48  j 


$  19,788  08 
118  25 


100  00 
25  00 


4,088  33 


800  00 


I 


$    6,878  41 


$185,278  40   $418,873  87   $  21,989  54 


79  50 


78  00 
51  94 
250  00 


8  00 


$  20,873  75 


*  Borough  cf  Bethel  included.  f  Borough  of  Greenwit  h  included.  I  Borough  of  Shelton  included. 
S  Borough  of  New  Canaan  included.  |l  Cities  of  Norwalk  and  South  Norwalk  included.  ^  City 
of  Stamford  included.  a  City  of  Danbury  included.  b  New  building  and  equipment  not  in- 
cluded.      \-a  Health  department  included.       0  Receipts  deducted. 
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OP  TOWNS. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION. 

COUNTY. 


Sewers. 


Street 
Lighting. 


•a 

i 


a  * 


8£ 


SI 

5-o« 


o   . 

•  O 

MP. 

o 


IS 

s 

a 


M 

I 


M  OS 

H 


a 
I 


i 


«$14,826  74 


4*58,285  56  \  *  94 

9,500  00 


.115,045  46 
i     22645 


« 12,964  81 


lal2,007  51 


1402  78 


11,467  02 
1.878  65 


1,287  82 


11,067  12 


16,400  20 
157  17 


g  1,307  21 


210  18 


5,788  81 


«  54,569  97   #107,548  48  j$  41,481  88   $486,995  72 


»  c 
$196,676  81 

28,745  74 

8,928  04 

1,958  17 

a  7,797  88 

8  2,100  82 

8  11,202  29 

s  60,187  89 

*  10,186  59 

*  2,189  11 

*  7,460  19 
1,662  51 
7.078  62 

26,022  88 
8  8,451  10 
8  4,800  74 
1,906  09 
8  40,011  81 
8  5,262  39 
8  1,290  98 
8  1,280  87 
8  9,321  40 
0  8,035  85 


$26,507  28 
150  00 


280  00 
592  12 


$64,882  50 

4  44,054  06 

3,802  17 

255  00 

1,418  26 

875  00 

8  5,388  24 

14,836  46 

6,742  82 

247  98 

8,926  00 

285  50 

2,094  17 

86,822  92 

1,808  17 

1,942  50 

160  00 

80,285  55 

3,804  00 

885  81 

280  52 

3,528  69 

981  77 


$15,000  00 


1,170  00 
1,125  00 


1,175  00 


50  00, 


1,519  57 


d 
%  91,241  07 

80,829  87 

4,470  88 

778  58 
8,094  22 
1,055  27 
6,111  48 
28,101  65 
6,044  06 

704  69 
2,713  78 

798  80 

4,691  80 

29,126  83 

1,487  56 

8,072  51 

762  85 

88,842  54 

8,028  77 

1,153  56 

406  19 
4,219  90 
1,587  02 


$    902,284  50 
198,312  62 
24,779  47 
5.991  72 
19,261  51 
6,588  17 
86,934  74 
178,518  60 
44,525  90 
4,968  65 
29,824  79 
6,089  18 
25,650  82 
211,624  75 
8,887  26 
16,588  08 
4,664  11 
258,865  56 
28,143  15 
6,469  72 
8,518  09 
80,864  05 
9,317  59 


$27,529  50 


$225,102  54 


$20,089  57  $259,216  87 


$2,056,102  58 


77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
91 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

j.... 


1-a  Health  department  included.       c  Expenditures  of  $168,416.23  for  abolishment  of  grade  crossings 
not  included.        d  Expenditure  for  new  city  building  not  included.       *  Receipts  deducted. 
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BUREAU   OP    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS 

TABLE  II.     EXPENDITURES  FOR 

WINDHAM 


3 


100 
101 
102 
108 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 


Towns. 


•Windham 

iWillimantic) . 


Putnam 

Ash  ford 

Brooklyn ■ 

Canterbury.... 

Chaplin 

Eastford 

Hampton 

tKillingly «  2.501  84 


Sft.,2 

-II 

III 


a  $5,802  80 
s  8,446  60 


P 

a 


ft 

s 


a 

0. 


$«8,606  76 
a  4,494  04 


229  00 


15  00 
786  46  !  «      642  68 


Plainfleld a 

Pom  fret 

Scotland 

Sterling 

Thompson 


759  78 


825 


220  86 


20  00 
108  45 


Woodstock. 


.1. 


I 


L 


Total t  12,621  88   *    8,927  26    *       918  88 


2*5  * 
W 


Schools. 


a 

V 


h  (39 

ft* 


$«  8,401  67 

a  6,541  95 

a      638  02 

a  1.611  94 

619  80 

181  88 

55  67 


272  48 

8   4,814  62 

«  4,777  89 

1,158  09 

408  66 

916  17 

a   6,884  99 

8   1,180  18 

$  86,958  51 

*«26.184  08 

1  021,228  76 

0  1,288  65 

0  8,787  81 

j  0  1,785  44 

|  0      967  76 

0      664  92 

0  1,366  60 

014,898  45 

0  8,176  30 

0  2,711  46 

0  1,156  25 

a  2,279  84 

0  5,167  76 

0  2,865  17 


I 
$       499  94   $  a    811  18 


350  00 


100  00 


100  00 


0  49  84  ! 
0  48  85  | 
0  1,188  12  ! 


13  CO 
174  19 


40  00  ! 


I 


14  90 
20  00 


$  94,278  20    $    2,221  25   $       68Sk27 


*  City  of  Willimantic  include  I.         t  Borough  or  u^u.e.Hwii  inclu  !e> 


.  Receipts  deducted. 
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OF  TOWNS. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION. 

COUNTY. 


8ewers. 

Street 
Lighting;. 

8treet  Cleaning  and 
8prinkllng 

Other  Street  Expen- 
ditures  inclnding 
Bridges. 

1 

i 

1 

u 

5 

i 
S 

d 
o 

1 

1 

M 

5 

o 

1 

-d 

si 

t* 

m 

s 

8 

& 

H 

1 

u 

% 

a 

\ 

9*4,588  84 

%     7,986  75 
4,888  22 

« 

*•  11,846  60 
25,440  88 
2,059  46 

•  8,819  78 

880  54 

•  1,671  29 
s  2,214  88 

•  1,828  50 

•  8,851  27 

•  7394  48 

•  8,901  97 
1,897  72 

•  8,484  11 
a  10,188  79 

•  8,678  29 



$s  11,691  84 

x  9,099  48 

896  85 

J  1,196  79 

827  98 

104  42 

677  67 

x      120  70 

8,801  51 

2,681  88 

581  80 

85  58 

x      518  20 

446  84 

821  64 

6x6,079  82 
58  00 

$•10,757  84 

x  8,084  20 

726  82 

x  1,887  20 

•      89449 

498  47 

678  18 

297  48 

x  4,665  81 

x  2,711  57 

1,259  80 

548  81 

x      987  45 

8,282  98 

1,101  85 

$     97,909  07 

88,912  99 

6,058  29 

17,508  02 

8,966  26 

8,418  82 

4,185  11 

8,457  56 

52,176  61 

26,849  85 

9,656  87 

8,541  52 

8,155  77 

24,704  57 

9.662  18 

100 

a     88646 

101 

10? 

108 

• 

•  •     . 

104 

105 

106 

107 

2,906  89 

1,007  82 

2,889  00 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

118 

114 

%    €58884 

$   14,480  86 

t     1,888  78 

$  98,146  50 

$  86,850  08 

$    8,476  82 

$  88,118  85 

%  854,097  48 

.... 

x  Receipts  deducted. 
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BUREAU   OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS 

TABLE  II.    EXPENDITURES  FOR 

LITCHFIELD 


Towks. 


00  . 

III 

04 


1 

3 
S 

s 


* 


2 

.4 

■*» 

1 

w 


go 
1*8 


Schools. 


1 

0 

s 

0 

a 

3 


0  9 

.ga 


A* 


115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
128 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
180 
181 
182 
188 
184 
186 
186 
187 
188 
189 
140 


*  Litchfield.... 
t  Winchester.. 
New  Milford.. 
Barkhamsted.. 

Bethlehem 

Bridge  water... 

Canaan 

Colebrook 

Cornwall 

GoBhen 

Harwinton 

Kent 

Morris 

New  Hartford . 

Norfolk 

North  Canaan. 

Plymouth 

Roxbary 

Salisbury 

Sharon 

Thomaston...., 
$  Torrington... 

Warren ■ 

Washington. . . . 

Watertown 

Woodbnry 


$      96488 

8,827  29 

*      927  95 


$       810  00 
1,806  10 


48  26 

11165 

106  00 

700 


26  00 
52  00 


89  80 


a  2,296  15 


754  10 
6319  61 


186  20 


Total $    8,006  22   $    8,876  01    $    2,126  05 


17  75 
16  15 


54  75 
119  41 


128  86 
89  50 


41  75 
1,324  18 


$«  4,891  48 
a  8,020  71 

•  8,074  08 

818  50 

•  60626 
277  50 

a     815  87 

161  50 

885  45 

a     877  90 

a  1,801  40 

727  48 

600  46 

a  2,788 

8     99006 

8  2,019  08 

8  1,575  73 

r     548  79 

8  8,049  48 

8  1,842  97 

8  1,945  21 

8  8,801  80 

687  94 

8  1,885  81 

8  2,808  19 

•  2,962  66 


$  8  7,682  89 

•  12,240  72 
8  9,770  78 
8  1,409  48 
8      987  45 

1,280  00 
a  1,422  47 
8  1,467  90 
8  1,485  19 
8  1,882  48 

•  1,962  81 
8  8,085  28 

•  945  52 
a  4086  78 
8  8,288  85 
8  2,912  76 

J<  10,486  99 
a  1,580  81 
8  7,822  68 
a  4,776  51 

•  8,145  27 
85,678  86 

a  95800 
8  2,987  88 
8  6,007  25 
8  4,256  96 


1,450  00 
800  00 


$       872  08 
8  4,002  48 


25  00 


50  00 


19  00 


925 
11  60 
60  00 
11  90 


60  00 


126  50 
1,125  00 


$  42,461  48 


$187,261  81    $    8,626  60 


10  00 
80  00 
152  75 


700 


806  00 


$    4,98191 


*  Borough  of  Litchfield  included,     t  Borough  of  Winsted  included.    J  $8,681.50  new  construc- 
tion account  included.    §  Borough  of  Torrington  included,    a  Receipts  deducted. 
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OF  TOWNS. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION. 

COUNTY. 


Sewers. 

Street 
Lighting. 

s 

to 
a  . 

H 

00 

3* 

••p« 

M0 

<n£* 

3 
5 

a 
Sf 

0 

2 

o 

© 

o 
a 

■ 
M 
u 
O 

* 

ft* 
1 

IK- 

|5§ 

■ 
o 

h 

0 

■*» 

% 

• 
0. 

H 
H 

1 

e 

0 

$     «8865 

8  456  81 

*    «615  66 
7,822  86 

ft 

$  16,117  76 
^  28,757  86 

*  8,808  68 
x  2,629  18 

1,810  61 
1,886  66 
2,749  26 

*  8,400  81 
x  2.785  56 

*  2,779  80 
x  2,048  03 

2,903  89 

2,065  47 

4,179  40 

x  6,980  07 

*  3.276  05 
x  2,487  14 

1.195  00 

6879  46 

x  6,548  52 

x  6,846  15 

85,688  80 

1,986  25 

6,221  08 

x  6.188  62 

4,869  86 

$    4,549  99 

10,888  81 

2,480  21 

770  00 

298  50 

$       95625 

8  «  4,848  80 

8,646  47 

x  8,698  87 

998  88 

800  89 

$  89,276  62 
77,126  71 
29,614  52 
6,527  64 
8,997  71 
2,919  16 
6,568  01 
6,004  60 
6,289  92 
6,618  22 
6,641  88 
7,967  91 
4,898  08 
16,115  66 
16,495  88 
11,798  27 
19,666  88 
6,838  78 
20,751  84 
15,649  69 
27,880  82 
117,986  00 
4,287  96 
12,800  48 
19,466  21 
16,686  27 

115 

160  00 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

708  76 
229  60 
178  01 
176  12 
286  06 

820  16 

786  14 

859  91 

798  47 

x      919  43 

1,175  98 

757  16 

8,018  57 

1,122  49 

2,097  48 

8,759  88 

882  68 

8,657  69 

2,286  08 

8,824  68 

12,066  29 

467  45 

1,856  16 

8,247  82 

8,124  85 

121 

122 

128 

124 

126 

49  78 

126 

474  48 
2,012  89 
1,200  00 
1,488  00 
1,288  28 
1,085  60 
1,842  14 

745  66 
8,266  97 
8,042  77 

148  82 
1,850  00 
1,579  28 
1321  44 

127 

2.490  00 

128 

262  20 

129 

180 

181 



182 

188 

184 

1,918  20 
4^40  68 

658  04 

186 

*  7,209  96 

188 

187 

188 

189 

140 

I    7,750  42 

*  14,296  79 

*       402  20 

8161.219  8fi 

$  46,289  18 

$    4,154  07 

$  66,409  47 

$506,791  41 

x  Receipt*  deducted. 
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STATISTICS 

TABLE  II.     EXPENDITURES  FOR 

MIDDLESEX 


Towns. 


•  p*— 

»  o  g 

I"8 


8 

p. 


s 

s 


•**2 
S3  . 

sis 

H 


Schools. 


8 

P 
« 

0 


So 


p* 

IB 

41° 

°ts 

•O  8 
flS    . 
*^  ■ 


141 
142 
148 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
160 
151 
152 
158 
154 
156 


•Middletown.. 

Haddam 

Chatham 

Chester 

Clinton 

Cromwell 

Durham 

East  Haddam.. 

Essex 

Killingworth.. 
Middlefleld.... 
Old  Saybrook.. 

Portland. 

Saybrook 

Westbrook  .... 


Total. 


«  $8,290  45 


$7,599  96 


$578  25 


251  96 


87  70 


8      109  76 


27  70 


a     191  78 


a  2,805  78 
180  44 


40  00 


«$18,724  51 
a  715  68 
a  2,524  87 

748  46 

847  28 
a  1,129  49 

482  82 
*  1.616  78 
a  1,148  29 

529  59 
a  87  08 
a  451  20 
a  5,706  51 
a      768  98 

824  29 


«$22,285  28 
a  2,859  46 
x  8,672  24 

'  a  2,098  49 
68792 

|  x  8,908  15 
x  1.274  79 

|  x  4,229  96 

|  x  6^84  27 

1,608  69 

i 

x  1,181  46 

!  a  2.908  81 

;  x  8,729  25 

x  8,424  10 

1  x  1,809  26 


$750  00 


150  00 
107  00 


200  00 
800  00 


125  00 
206  56 

200  00 
100  00 


$8,848  94 


$10,568  88 


$700  95 


$85,700  28     $65,997  18 


$2  188  66 


$81  50 


80  29 


40  00 
14  00 


x      275  00 


20  00 


$460  79 


*  City  of  Middletown  included.       x  Receipts  deducted. 
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OF  TOWNS. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION. 

COUNTY. 


Sewers. 

Street 
Lighting. 

s 

be 
o 

«£ 

» 

MS 

ta 

S5§8 
o 

> 

§ 
1 

1 

Q 

a 

o 

• 
o 

h 

a 

M 

o 

ft. 

-2 

ft»-^ 

Sua  a 

i 

i 

a 

9 

p. 

M 

H 

3 

& 

£ 
a 

a 

! 

*  $444  45 

•11,945  66 

$910  00 

«$29,893  54 

*  5,266  14 
s  8,259  51 
j  2  677  74 
x  1,680  02 

*  1,115  00 
1,695  58 

s  4,181  86 

*  7.171  89 
1842  72 

s  2,091  09 
s  1,558  46 
s  8,876  54 

*  4,084  44 

*  8,275  49 

$42,17180 
408  88 

4,501  66 
621  58 
725  06 

1,805  25 
411  50 

1,558  50 

2,568  06 
158  76 

8,185  55 

1,316  50 
s  10,238  18 

1,847  24 
680  70 

•8,485  00 

$42,636  47 
2154  74 
2,306  06 
1,508  56 
1,284  97 
2,988  24 

923  44 
3,734  48 
2,298  68 

544  88 
1,506  46 
1,802  74 
8,568  60 
3,393  76 
1,350  59 

$191,191  87 

11,899  85 

16,418  84 

7,756  78 

6,119  28 

11,188  98 

4,988  18 

15,608  73 

19,452  02 

4,688  50 

8;001  64 

8,482  82 

35,328  16 

18  888  91 

7,060  88 

141 
142 

148 

144 

813  79 

145 

146 

147 

148 

218  87 

149 

160 

151 

64  61 

152 

158 

164 

155 

1444  45 

$13,082  98 

$910  00 

$78,114  92 

$72,168  12 

(5400  00 

$71,997  57 

$861,508  42 

.... 

t  Receipts  deducted. 
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STATISTICS 
TABLE  II.     EXPENDITURES  FOR 

TOLLAND 


a 

% 

a 

flS 

3 

Towns. 

1°' 

.si 

72  a  0 

13° 

i 

• 

§ 

p. 
« 
Q 

A 
• 

a*  . 

■S.B.S 

m 

Schools. 

CO 

a 
s 

• 

Si 
SB 

5° 

-  * 

*-* 

im 

Tolland 

ft 

g 

$       80  76 
22  00 

$     881  48 

*  1,609  41 
1,018  14 

*  649  45 
t      49297 
s      672  47 
s      672  46 

*  1,897  97 
s  1,020  79 
a  8,072  96 

218  14 

x  8,810  84 

696  29 

s  $1,824  68 
x      805  76 

*  768  76 
s  1,898  87 
x  2,572  21 
s  4,164  68 
x  1,978  85 
s  8,148  81 
s  8,162  01 
x  12,468  02 
x      988  27 
s  18,481  91 

*  1,891  28 

i 

$     112  60 
18  26 

167 

Andover 

60  00 
20  00 

1M 

Bolton 

169 

Columbia 

960 
46  26 

160 

Coventry ....  ...... 

x       20  25 

161 

Ellington 

100  00 
60  00 

16? 

Hebron 

12  60 
68  00 

168 

Mansfield 

164 

Somers 

178  65 

166 

X  Stafford 

s     787  76 

691  42 

115  60 

78  87 

166 

Union 

167 

§  Vernon 

s  8,620  07 

*  9,188  01 

500  00 

209  47 

168 

Willinjrton 

12  00 

100  00 

Total 

$    4,807  82 

ft  Q.TO4  -IS 

$     810  60 

$20,608  87 

$52,597  46 

$898  65 

$629  85 

*  Extraordinary  expense  of  $1,250.00  included.    +  Extraordinary  receipts  of  $1,100.00  deducted. 
t  Borough  of  Stafford  Springs  included.    $  City  of  Rockville  included,    s  Receipts  deducted. 
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OF  TOWNS. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION. 

COUNTY. 


Sewers. 

Street 
Lighting. 

Street  Cleaning  and 
Sprinkling. 

Other  Street  Expen- 
ditures inoluding 
Bridges. 

i 

o 

a 

& 

• 

* 

* 

£ 
5 

a 
o 

4* 

<B 

0 

ft* 

0 

i 

-  ® 

•2 

M  OS 

S 

i 

s 

•a 

I 

& 

3 
& 

a 

0 

"3 

1 

« 

A     .....   .. 

12,644  19 

*  445  52 
1,709  86 

s      818  86 

2,527  04 

s  1,786  26 

*  46982 
6,659  62 

*  4,768  09 
10,765  65 

1,577  80 

*  12,487  65 
s  1,586  98 

|406  67 

228  80 

511  00 

299  67 

761  61 

699  80 

•  1,896  08 

1,555  79 

864  50 

2,408  68 

85  96 

16,828  85 

680  65 

$ 

x    $788  78 

«      621  48 

787  18 

1,688  87 

*  1,702  97 
2,080  29 
1,268  47 
1,617  66 

*  1,920  07 
5,785  90 

*  519  64 
18.090  65 

952  60 

$6,088  95 

8,196  78 

4,809  87 

4,764  21 

8,122  80 

9,888  40 

6,847  18 

18  887  86 

11,899  01 

88,241  12 

8,884  80 

91,797  77 

6,219  65 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

168 

164 

1,806  27 

980  00 

165 

166 

'     867*9 

6,128  68 

2,250  00 

167 

168 

1867  89 

$7,429  80 

$46,926  17 

$26,157  00 

$8,180  00 

$82,578  86 

$206,500  79 

s  Receipts  deducted. 
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Table  III  is  designed  to  show  the  per  capita  cost  of  muni- 
cipal management  in  this  state  during  the  fiscal  year  1901,  the 
reports  for  the  current  year  not  being  obtainable  at  the  time 
the  compilation  was  completed.  This  is  the  last  table  of  the 
series,  and  shows  per  capita  the  net  debt,  assessed  valuation  of 
real  and  personal  property,  and  certain  of  the  detailed  expen- 
ditures for  maintenance,  together  with  the  total  for  the  same. 
Among  these  detailed  expenditures  ■  are  shown  the  per  capita 
expenditures  for  maintenance  of  the  police  department,  etc., 
department  of  public  charities,  schools,  street  lighting,  and 
streets  except  lighting.  The  per  capita  expenditures  for  all 
other  items  of  maintenance  are  combined  in  the  next  column, 
and  the  column  showing  the  total  per  capita  expenditure  for 
maintenance  is  the  final  one  in  the  table. 

It  will  be  noticed,  in  making  comparisons,  that  there  are 
some  towns  in  the  state  which  show  no  indebtedness.  There 
are,  however,  none  of  these  in  Hartford  County;  two,  Bethany 
and  Wolcott,  in  New  Haven  County;  none  in  New  London  or 
Fairfield  Counties ;  Thompson  being  the  only  town  in  Wind- 
ham County  having  no  indebtedness ;  while  Bridgewater,  Gosh- 
en and  Kent,  in  Litchfield  County  all  are  shown  as  being  clear 
of  debt.  The  two  remaining  counties,  Middlesex  and  Tolland, 
have  no  towns  within  the  county  lines  which  show  their  gov- 
ernments to  be  absolutely  free  from  town  indebtedness,  al- 
though the  town  of  Union,  in  Tolland  County,  shows  but  the 
small  indebtedness  of  thirty  cents  per  capita;  the  smallest  per 
capita  amount  in  the  state  where  any  debt  at  all  is  shown.  The 
largest  per  capita  debt  is   shown   by  Middletown,  which  is 

*75-°3. 

Comparisons  made  by  counties,  show  that  West  Hartford, 

in  Hartford  County,  with  a  debt  of  $53. 08  per  capita,  has  the 
largest  debt  in  proportion  to  population  in  the  county.  Bur- 
lington shows  the  smallest  relative  debt.  The  per  capita  debt 
of  Burlington  is  but  $2. 15.  The  average  per  capita  debt  in  the 
entire  county  is  $31.92. 

In  New  Haven  County,  the  city  of  New  Haven  has  the 
largest  per  capita  debt,  which  is  $32*3»  although  Waterbury 
is  a  close  second,  having  a  debt  of  $32.21  per  capita.  Wood- 
bridge  shows  the  smallest  per  capita  debt,  $2.00,  although  as 
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stated  in  a  previous  paragraph  there  are  two  towns  in  this 
county  having  no  debt  whatever.  The  average  in  the  entire 
county  is  $27. 58, 

The  town  of  Lyme,  in  New  London  County,  shows  $52  57 
as  being  the  per  capita  indebtedness,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  county;  while  $5.26,  in  Ledyard,  is  the  smallest  per  capita 
debt.     The  average  for  the  county  is  $34. 13. 

Norwalk  in  the  county  of  Fairfield,  shows  the  largest  per 
capita  indebtedness, — $59.59;  and  Brookfield  the  smallest, 
$3I5  Per  capita;  the  average  for  the  county  being  $28.74. 

In  Windham  County,  the  town  of  Windham,  which  includes 
the  city  of  Willimantic,  has  a  per  capita  debt  of  $50.48, — the 
largest  in  the  county.  The  town  of  Thompson  has  no  debt; 
and  Chaplin  shows  a  debt  of  $2.44  per  capita.  Twenty  dollars 
and  twenty  cents  is  the  average  per  capita  debt  in  this  county. 
There  are,  as  before  stated,  three  towns  in  Litchfield  County 
which  show  no  indebtedness;  the  town  of  Litchfield,  with  a 
debt  of  $2.49  per  capita,  shows  the  smallest  amount  of  debt  in 
proportion  to  population  of  any  town  in  the  county  having  any 
debt  at  all;  while  Winchester,  including  the  borough  of  Win- 
sted,  has  the  largest  amount  of  outstanding  obligations  per 
capita, — $33-°6.     The  average  for  the  county  is  $13.41. 

The  average  per  capita  indebtedness  in  Middlesex  County 
is  shown  to  be  $47.77.  Middletown  has  a  debt  of  $75.09  per 
capita,  the  largest  in  the  county;  and  the  town  of  Haddam 
with  a  per  capita  debt  of  $1. 15  is  the  lowest. 

In  Tolland  County,  in  which  the  average  debt  per  capita  is 
$24.82,  the  town  showing  the  highest  rate  of  indebtedness  per 
capita  is  Vernon,  in  which  town  is  located  the  city  of  Rock* 
ville;  the  amount  of  debt  per  capita  there  being  $51. 16.  The 
town  of  Union,  hereinbefore  referred  to,  has  a  per  capita  debt 
of  but  thirty  cents. 

The  net  municipal  debt  of  the  entire  state  is  shown  by  the 
tables  to  be  $28.82  per  capita,  as  computed  upon  the  basis  of 
the  census  of  1900.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  only  three  of  the  eight 
counties  in  the  state  show  an  excess  of  per  capita  indebtedness 
over  the  average  as  made  above, — Hartford,  New  London  and 
Middlesex,  the  last  named  showing  the  highest  per  capita  debt, 
$47.77.  Of  the  remaining  five  counties,  Litchfield,  showing  an 
average  of  $13.41  per  capita,  is  the  lowest. 
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The  second  column  in  this  table  has  reference  to  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  per  capita. 
This  requires  some  explanation,  although  the  matter  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to  in  the  explanatory  notes  preceding 
Table  I.  The  report  of  this  bureau  for  1896,  shows  in  tabu- 
lated and  map  form,  the  per  cent,  of  true  or  market  value,*  at 
which  the  real  and  personal  property  ot  the  citizens  of  the  state 
was  assessed  at  that  time.  No  available  data  has  since  been 
collected  to  show  whether  the  same  conditions  exist  at  the 
period  covered  by  this  report,  or  whether  the  law  concerning 
the  assessment  of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation  was  more 
fully  observed  in  1902  than  was  the  case  in  1896.  Therefore 
this  tabulation  is  made  up  and  the  figures  compiled  from  the 
assessment  as  made  by  the  boards  of  assessors  of  the  various 
towns,  and  by  no  means  are  those  figures  to  be  considered  as 
the  actual  or  full  value  of  the  property  so  assessed.  An  exam- 
pie  of  the  inequality  of  assessment  of  property,  made  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation,  might  well  be  cited  here.  In  1896  the 
board  of  assessors  of  the  town  of  Waterbury  reported  to  this 
bureau  that  the  property  in  that  town  was  assessed  at  one-third 
of  its  market  value.  Naugatuck,  an  adjoining  town,  and  located 
in  the  same  county,  reported  through  the  same  authoritative, 
official  channel  that  the  property  there  was  placed  in  the  tax 
list  at  its  full  or  market  value.  Therefore  it  may  easily  be 
seen  that  a  compilation  based  upon  the  valuation  of  property 
"as  assessed,"  in  the  manner  here  indicated,  is  not  to  be 
wholly  relied  upon  as  showing  the  actual  wealth  per  capita  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  state. 

Taking  the  census  report  of  1901  of  the  population  of  Con- 
necticut as  a  basis,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  state  for  a  comparative  basis  and  it  is 
learned  that  the  possession  of  real  and  personal  property,  is 
$762.35  per  individual  in  the  entire  state.  Using  the  same 
method,  and  proceeding  upon  the  same  theory,  in  order  to 
show  the  same  results,  by  counties,  it  is  found  that  the  per 
capita  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  Hartford 
County  is  $854.46,  New  Haven  County  $827.64,  New  London 

*The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (Con- 
necticut, 1896),  pages  70  and  74. 
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County  $623.75,  Fairfield  County  $820.51,  Windham  County 
$512.25,  Litchfield  County  $629.85,  Middlesex  County  $550.53 
and  Tolland  County  $525.13. 

In  making  comparisons  "by  counties"  subdivided  "by 
towns "  it  appears  that  the  town  of  West  Hartford  relatively 
possessed  the  most  assessed  wealth  in  real  and  personal  proper- 
ty of  any  town  in  Hartford  County,  which  was  $1,664.  r4  per 
capita.  It  also  appears  that  the  figures  for  the  town  of  Bur- 
lington showed  the  least  per  capita  wealth,  $320.43.  It  will 
be  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  first  named  town  also 
had  the  largest,  and  the  last  named  the  smallest  per  capita 
debt. 

The  town  of  New  Haven,  in  New  Haven  County,  shows  the 
largest  assessed  valuation  per  capita,  $1,059.92,  and  Prospect 
with  $288.34  representing  its  per  capita  wealth  as  assessed,  the 
smallest. 

The  town  of  New  London,  in  the  county  bearing  the  same 
name,  has  an  assessed  valuation  per  capita  of  $759.70,  that  be- 
ing the  highest  in  the  county, — $355-26  in  Ledyard  being  the 
lowest. 

In  Fairfield  County,  the  town  which  has  the  highest  valua- 
tion of  property  in  proportion  to  population  is  Fairfield,  the 
amount  being  $1,122.85,  Monroe  with  $342.76  per  capita  being 
the  lowest  in  the  county. 

Pomfret  shows  $832.58  as  being  the  highest  per  capita  val- 
uation in  Windham  County,  while  the  town  of  Ashford,  which 
the  report  shows  has  $274.95  per  capita  valuation,  is  the  lowest. 

In  Litchfield  County,  the  town  of  Norfolk  represents  the 
largest  assessed  valuation  per  capita  of  any  town  in  the  county, 
the  amount  being  $912.57,  while  Harwinton  with  $342.65,  rep- 
resenting its  per  capita  valuation,  is  the  least. 

The  town  of  Clinton,  in  Middlesex  County,  has  the  highest 
per  capita  assessment,  which  is  $633.97,  and  Haddam  with 
$315.77  per  capita  valuation,  is  the  lowest. 

The  town  of  Vernon,  which  has  the  city  of  Rockville  within 
its  boundaries,  has  a  per  capita  assessed  valuation  of  $670.53, 
the  highest  in  the  county.  Willington,  in  which  town  the  per 
capita  valuation  is  shown  to  be  $321.54,  is  the  lowest. 

The  next  column  in  the  table  shows  the  per  capita  expendi- 
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tures  for  police  departments,  etc.  As  there  are  many  towns 
which  show  no  expenditures  which  could  be  properly  classified 
under  this  head  for  presentation  in  these  analyses,  only  those 
having  made  exhibits  of  expenses  for  the  purpose  named  will 
be  used  in  making  up  the  averages,  although  the  table  shows 
at  the  foot  of  column  III  the  averages  by  counties. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  entire  state,  the  reports  show 
that  New  Haven  has  the  largest  annual  per  capita  expenditure 
for  police  department,  it  being  $1.83,  Hartford  following  with 
$1.72;  Waterbury,  $1.05;  Bridgeport,  $0.85;  Norwich,  $0.81; 
Orange,  $0.79;  New  London,  $0.77;  Stamford,  $0.68;  Meri- 
den,  $0.65;  Norwalk  and  Windham  (Willimantic)  each,  $0.56; 
Putnam,  $0.47;  Bristol,  $0.40;  and  New  Britain,  $0.38. 

The  fourth  column  in  the  table  is  devoted  to  the  important 
item  of  expenditures  for  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  and 
other  charities.  An  examination  of  the  table  to  show  the  per 
capita  expenditures  of  each  town  for  this  department  is  recom- 
mended, as  only  a  brief  analysis  can  be  given  here. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  towns  in  Hartford  County,  nine  only  re- 
port having  had  an  annual  expenditure  of  more  than  $1.00  per 
capita  for  the  purpose  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
These  together  with  the  annual  per  capita  expense  are  enumer- 
ated below : 

$1.71  per  capita. 
1.63     " 


Marlboro, 

Farmington, 

South  Windsor, 

New  Britain, 

Burlington, 

Windsor  Locks, 

Manchester, 

Windsor, 

Hartford, 
The  average  for  the  county 
There  are  but  three  towns 


x.51     " 
1.24     l4 

1.17  '4 
1. 17  " 
1. 12  " 
1.09  *' 
1.07  " 
is  $0.98  per  capita, 
in  New  Haven  County  whose  re- 


ports show  that  their  annual  expenses  for  charities  exceeded  one 
dollar  per  capita.  These  are  Bethany,  $1.53;  Naugatuck, 
$1.48;  and  Branford,  $1.05. 

The  reports  show  that  $0.76  was  the  average  cost  in  the 
county  per  capita. 
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In  New  London  county  there  were  five  towns  in  which  the 
per  capita  annual  expenditures  for  charitable  purposes  were 
more  than  $1.00.  They  are  the  following:  Lebanon,  $1.91; 
Old  Lyme,  $1.85;  Colchester,  $1.69;  Sprague,  $1.34;  and  Nor- 
wich, $1.23.  The  average  for  the  whole  county  was  $0.96  per 
capita. 

There  are  eleven  towns  in  Fairfield  County,  the  reports  of 
which  show  that  the  annual  expense  for  charities  reached  a 
larger  sum  than  one  dollar  per  capita.     They  are  as  follows : 
Newtown, $1.68 


New  Fairfield, 

1.52 

Sherman, 

i.35 

Danbury, 

1.30 

Nor  walk, 

,                 1.28 

Westport,     . 

1. 12 

Greenwich, 

1. 10 

Fairfield, 

1.09 

Bridgeport,  Bethel  and 

New 

Cana 

an,  $1.01  each.     This  lat- 

ter  sum  of  $1.01  being  also  the  per  capita  average  cost  for  the 
entire  county. 

No  town  in  Windham  County  reports  having  had  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  $1.00  per  capita  for  purposes  of  charity. 
Plainfield,  however,  nearly  approached  that  figure,  that  town 
having  expended  at  the  rate  of  $0.99  per  capita  for  the  purpose 
stated.  The  average  annual  expenditure  in  the  county  was 
$0.79  per  capita. 

The  average  annual  expenditure  for  charitable  purposes  in 
Litchfield  County  was  $0.67  per  capita.  Seven  of  the  towns  in 
the  county  show  an  annual  per  capita  expenditure  of  more  than 
one  dollar.     They  are  as  follows : 


"  alltu>      ...... 

Woodbuiy,                                           , 

1.49 

Litchfield, 

i-37 

Motris, 

1. 12 

North  Canaan,          .... 

1. 12 

Harwinton, 

1.07 

Bethlehem, 

1.05 

The  reports  from  the  town  of  Canaan  show  exactly  one  dol- 
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lar  per  capita  to  have  been  the  expenditures  on  the  account  in- 
dicated. 

Three  towns  in  Middlesex  County  report  having  expended 
more  than  one  dollar  per  capita  for  charitable  purposes.  They 
are:  Portland,  $1.48;  Chatham,  $1.11;  and  Middletown,  $1.07. 
The  reports  from  various  towns  in  the  county  show  that  the 
average  annual  per  capita  expense  for  the  whole  county  was 
eighty-six  cents. 

The  figures  given  for  Tolland  County  require  especial  men- 
tion, for,  while  the  average  annual  per  capita  cost  of  support  of 
poor,  etc.,  in  the  county  was  but  $0.84,  the  data  having  refer- 
ence to  the  town  of  Andover,  shows  an  annual  per  capita  ex- 
penditure of  $4.18.  This  result  was  reached  by  including  in 
the  computation  an  extraordinary  expense  incurred  by  that 
town  during  the  period  covered  by  the  investigation.  (See 
Table  II.)  The  reports  from  the  town  of  Bolton  show  that 
$2.22  was  the  annual  per  capita  cost  for  purposes  of  charity, 
and  Vernon  follows  with  $1.04  as  being  the  annual  disburse- 
ments of  that  town  chargeable  to  that  account. 

Column  five  in  the  table  refers  to  expenditures  for  schools, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  the  reports  from  the  ten 
towns  in  the  state  which  show  the  largest,  and  the  same  num- 
ber showing  the  smallest  per  capita  annual  expenditures  for 
school  purposes  will  be  given  here.  The  data  for  the  remain- 
ing 148  towns  will  be  found  in  the  tables.  Those  showing  the 
greatest  annual  per  capita  cost  for  support  of  schools  follow  in 
their  order : 


New  Haven, 

4.36      "        " 

Stamford, 

4.25      "         " 

Canton, 

4-19      "      " 

Stratford, 

3-8o     "       " 

Plymouth,       . 

3-71     "       " 

Waterbury,     . 

3-53     "    -  " 

Naugatuck,     . 

•         3.36     "       " 

East  Granby, 

3-*8     "       " 

North  Granby, 

3.28     "       " 

Those  towns,  the  reports  from  which  show  the  smallest  an- 
nual per  capita  expense  for  schools,  are  as  follows  in  reverse 
order: 
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Clinton, 

$  .48  per  capita. 

Andover, 

.79 

<i 

it 

Thompson, 

.80 

tt 

a 

Windsor  Locks, 

•93 

t» 

tt 

Weston, 

.         1.05 

C( 

tt 

Eastford, 

1.08 

<l 

t< 

Redding, 

1.09 

tt 

<t 

Lyme,     . 

1. 12 

it 

tt 

New  Hartford, 

1. 18 

it 

ct 

Lisbon,  . 

1. 21 

<« 

4C 

The  column  in  the  table  which  deals  with  the  annual  per 
capita  expenditures  for  street  lighting,  shows  that  the  town  of 
Orange,  in  which  is  located  the  borough  of  West  Haven,  pays 
more  for  street  lighting  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any 
other  municipality  in  the  State,  the  figures  given  being  $1.13 
per  capita ;  New  London  following  with  an  annual  per  capita 
expense  of  $0. 95 ;  Greenwich  and  Winchester,  the  borough  of 
Wins  ted  being  located  in  the  last  named  town,  following  with 
$0.94  respectively;  Stamford,  $0.87;  Meriden,  $0.85;  Norwich, 
$0.82;  New  Haven,  $0.81;  Windham,  including  the  city  of 
Willimantic,  $0.78;  Bridgeport,  $0.75;  Vernon,  including  the 
city  of  Rockville,  and  Hartford,  $0.72,  respectively. 

The  seventh  column  in  the  table  presents  the  figures  as 
compiled  from  the  various  town,  city  and  borough  reports,  and 
shows  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  street  purposes  or  highways 
except  street  lighting.  Examination  of  Table  II  in  connection 
with  this,  with  the  explanatory  notes  accompanying  it,  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  reach  an  absolutely  correct  understanding 
of  the  figures.  A  brief  statement  here,  however,  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  It  must  be  understood,  in  making  comparisons, 
that  the  figures  given  in  the  table  are  the  "net"  expenditures, 
and  represent,  not  only  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but  also  all 
expenditures  made  on  account  of  permanent  improvements, 
less  all  receipts  from  the  State  or  other  sources.  A  further  ex- 
planation should  be  made  here,  and  that  is,  that  a  town  may 
have  expended  a  certain  amount  for  street  or  road  improve- 
ment, for  which  the  town  was  to  be  reimbursed,  wholly  or  in 
part,  at  a  later  date;  but  in  this  compilation  the  "net"  expendi- 
tures are  shown,  without  reference  to  any  future  reimburse- 
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ment.     Any  analysis  of  this  item  or  the  tabulation  will  not  be 
attempted.     Comment  upon  column  eight  is  unnecessary. 

The  ninth  and  final  column  in  the  table  gives  the  total  of  all 
the  others,  and  shows  the  net  annual  per  capita  expenditures 
for  all  purposes  of  the  various  towns,  cities  and  boroughs  of 
the  State  during  the  fiscal  year  last  past.  A  brief  analysis  only 
will  be  given. 

In  Hartford  County  it  is  found  that  the  town  of  West  Hart- 
ford leads  in  amount  of  total  expenditures  per  capita,  the  sum 
being  $17.03,  Hartford  following  with  $16.71  per  capita. 
Wethersfield  expended  the  smallest  amount  per  capita  of  any 
town  in  the  county,  for  maintenance,  etc.,  $5.00  being  the  per 
capita  amount,  Glastonbury  being  next  lowest,  whose  per 
capita  cost  was  $6.04.  The  average  per  capita  expenditure  in 
the  county  was  $1 1. 78. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  in  New  Haven  County  was 
$13.97  per  capita.  The  town  of  New  Haven,  with  which  total 
is  also  included  the  figures  for  the  city  of  New  Haven,  ex- 
pended $19.08  per  capita,  Meriden  coming  second  in  the  county 
with  an  annual  per  capita  expense  of  $13.74.  The  town  which 
shows  the  smallest  annual  per  capita  expenditure  is  Oxford, 
$5.41  being  the  amount,  Middlebury  showing  $5.86  as  its  per 
capita  cost  of  management. 

Norwich,  in  New  London  County,  leads  in  the  amount  of 
annual  expenditures  for  all  purposes,  showing  $12.66  per 
capita.  New  London  had  an  annual  expense  of  $11.04  per 
capita.  Ledyard  and  Preston  show  the  two  smallest  amounts, 
$3.89  and  $3.97  per  capita  respectively.  The  average  for  the 
whole  county  was  $9.22  per  capita. 

In  Fairfield  County,  Greenwich  stands  at  the  head  in  the 
matter  of  total  per  capita  expenditures,  the  amount  being 
$14.26.  Stamford  has  $13.74  as  the  per  capita  cost  of  its  man- 
agement, these  being  the  two  highest  in  the  county.  Trum- 
bull with  $4.08,  andj Weston  with  $4. 19  are  the  two  towns  which 
show  the  lowest  amount  of  expenditures  per  capita,  and  $11.16 
is  the  average  for  the  county. 

The  average  per  capita  cost  of  management  in  the  towns  of 
Windham  County  was  $7.56,  Putnam  being  highest  in  the  list, 
at  $11.42.     The  town  of  Windham,  the  city  of  Willimantic  in- 
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eluded,  follows  with  $9.66.  The  two  lowest  are  Thompson 
and  Canterbury,  the  per  capita  expenses  of  which  were  $3.83 
and  $4. 5 1  respectively. 

In  Litchfield  County  it  was  found  that  the  total  annual  ex- 
penditures for  municipal  management  amounted  to  $7. 96  per 
capita,  the  town  of  Litchfield  having  expended  $12.22  per 
capita,  which  was  the  highest  rate  in  the  county,  Norfolk  fol- 
lowing with  $10.22  as  its  per  capita  cost  of  management.  The 
two  towns  showing  the  lowest  per  capita  cost  were  Bridgewater 
and  New  Hartford,  $4.50  and  $4.71  respectively. 

The  average  per  capita  cost  of  municipal  management  in 
Middlesex  County  is  shown  to  be  $8.66.  Middletown  showed 
that  $10.93  was  its  per  capita  cost,  the  highest  in  the  county. 
Middlefield  was  second  with  $9.47.  Clinton  shows  $4.28  and 
Cromwell  $5.51,  these  data  from  the  last  named  towns  being 
the  county's  lowest  per  capita  rates. 

The  town  in  Tolland  County  which  expended  the  largest 
sum  per  capita  for  municipal  maintenance  and  operation  was 
Vernon,  which  town  includes  the  city  of  Rockville.  The 
amount  of  per  capita  expenditures  there  was  $10.82.  The  rate 
in  Bolton,  the  second  in  order  of  amount  expended  per  capita, 
was  $10.52.  The  town  of  Coventry  expended  the  smallest 
amount  per  capita  in  the  county,  which  amount  was  $4.98. 
Ellington  came  second  in  reverse  order  with  $5.14  as  its  per 
capita  cost. 

In  summarizing  the  figures  pertaining  to  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  in  the  entire  State,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  whole  amount  expended  by  the  various  towns,  cities 
and  boroughs,  during  the  period  covered  by  this  investigation, 
was  $10,311,543.31.  The  census  report  of  the  year  1900  gives 
the  population  of  Connecticut  as  908,420.  Therefore,  the  aver- 
age expenditure  for  the  purposes  above  enumerated  was  $11.35 
per  capita. 
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STATISTICS  OP  TOWNS. 

TABLE  III.    PER  CAPITA  DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROP- 
ERTY, AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MAINTENANCE. 

HARTFORD  COUNTY. 
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TABLE  III.     PER  CAPITA  DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROP- 
ERTY, AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MAINTENANCE. 

HARTFORD  COUNTY.— {Concluded) 
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STATISTICS  OF  TOWNS. 

TABLE  III.    PER  CAPITA  DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROP- 
ERTY, AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MAINTENANCE. 

NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY. 
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New  Haven.... 

Waterbury 

Anson  i  a 

Beacon  Falls .. 

Bethany 

Bran  ford 

Cheshire 

Derby 

Bast  Hay  en... 

Guilford 

Hamden 

Madison 

Meriden 

Middlebnry,.. 

Milford 

Naugatuck  .. 
N.  Branford.. 
North  Haven. 

Orange 

Oxford 

Prospect. 

Seymour 

Sonthbury.... 
Walllngford.. 

Wolcott 

Wood  bridge  .. 

Total 


$82  28 

82  21 

26  81 

9  68 


$1 


16  82 
608 

20  28 
686 
486 

11  88 
15  92 
28  40 

12  28 
20  72 
19  18 

6  72 
15  64 

17  97 
28  11 

478 
11  82 

18  87 
26  90 
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069  92 
724  44 
650  19 
614  18 
779  48 
588  86 
671  49 
649  21 
846  80 
472  47 
515  46 
798  80 
707  59 
772  62 
494  86 
665  18 
529  81 
462  29 
718  98 
444  58 
288  84 
791  80 
888  61 
649  98 
628  08 
618  78 


$1  88 

1  06 

16 
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02 
02 
07 
66 


50 


19 
79 


12 


$  27  68  $  827  64 


$    1  08  $     76 


74 
78 
62 
61 
1  58 
1  05 
14 
65 
38 
66 
69 
74 
90 
04 
66 
1  48 
27 
57 
54 
99 
81 
88 
81 
66 


56 


$4  36 
358 
2  89 

2  96 

3  14 
2  86 
229 
2  15 
2  19 
2  16 

1  44 
297 

2  74 
208 
229 
386 
828 

1  74 

2  75 
227 
262 
2  67 
1  86 
209 
292 
254 

$8  47 
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45 
86 


29 


44 

88 


10 
86 


12 
48 


1  18 


78 


89 


$Digttze$ty 
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1  89 

1  25 
868 
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2  08 
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1  24 
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2  15 
2  61 
268 
2  02 
2  09 
1  77 

1  78 

2  25 
2  88 

1  78 
52 

2  80 
1  65 
245 

1  19 

2  26 
8  72 


$7  72 
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2  97 
1  80 
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1  82 
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2  72 

1  87 

2  78 
6  58 
165 
8  78 
298 

1  28 

2  07 
8  87 
1  68 
1  08 
280 
1  45 

3  05 
158 
178 


57  $*Qg 


$19  08 
11  99 
825 
928 
11  48 
8  41 

6  41 
889 

10  76 

7  61 

6  68 
924 

18  74 
'  586 

8  57 
10  48 

7  03 
743 

10  86 

5  41 

6  81 

8  40 
6  07 
766 
6  71 
855 

$18  97 
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STATISTICS  OP  TOWNS. 

TABLE  III.     PER  CAPITA  DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OP  PROP- 
ERTY, AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MAINTENANCE. 

NEW  LONDON  COUNTY.* 


Towns. 
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New  London... 
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Bozrah 

Colchester 
East  Lyme 

Franklin 

Orlswold 

Groton 

Lebanon 

Ledyard  

Lisbon 

Lyme 

Montville 

N.  Stonlngton 

Old  Lyme 

Preston 

Salem 

Spragne 

Stonlngton.... 

Voluntown 

Waterford 


ToUl.. 


$60  62 
60  42 

989 
26  11 
14  88 

908 
28  11 
12  86 
12  85 

626 
14  68 
52  57 

16  81 
28  75 
21  88 

17  82 
20  80 
88  88 

960 

18  08 
28  42 

$84  18 


769  70 

667  08 
492  68 
448  60 
689  84 
788  71 
626  29 

668  88 
648  87 

866  26 
414  17 
876  13 
608  47 
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889  64 
466  60 
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57 
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245 
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1  07 
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$2  87 


$  11  04 
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6  28 
8  14 
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660 
6  68 
592 
845 
8  89 
405 
4  41 
8  12 
786 
10  21 
397 
587 
6  65 
6  86 
587 
624 

$9  22 
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STATISTICS  OP  TOWNS. 

TABLE  III.     PER  CAPITA  DEBT.  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROP 
ERTY,  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MAINTENANCE. 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 


Towns. 
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Huntington.. 
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New  Fairfield 
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Redding 

Ridgefield.... 
Sherman   .... 

Stamford 
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Trumbull 

Weston 
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Wilton 

Total 


$21  48 
48  64 
29  00 
8  16 
584 
27  62 
25  84 
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88  56 
83  69 
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44  08 
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10  40 
17  71 

11  12 
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28  04 
15  64 
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$867  00 
672  12 
857  54 
412  24 
089  74 
578  24 
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788  09 
842  76 
784  09 
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18  74 
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406 

4  19 
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5  88 


$11  16 
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STATISTICS  OP  TOWNS. 

TABLE  III.     PER  CAPITA  DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROP- 
ERTY, AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MAINTENANCE. 

WINDHAM  COUNTY. 
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21  76 
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6  12 

$    661  96 
680  61 
274  96 
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882  68 
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1    Total 

$20  20 

$    512  26 
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$      81 

$203 

$2  15 

$    756 
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STATISTICS  OF  TOWNS. 

TABLE  III.    PER  CAPITA  DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROP- 
ERTY, AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MAINTENANCE. 
LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 


Towns. 
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Bethlehem 

Bridge  water.... 
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Thomas  ton 
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Total., 
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88  06 

8  76 
17  44 
10  88 
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298 
840 
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16  17 
5  97 
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22  15 
10  94 
1120 

16  17 
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17  78 
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828 
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6  76 
628 
882 
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STATISTICS  OF  TOWNS. 

TABLE  III.     PER  CAPITA  DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROP- 
ERTY, AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MAINTENANCE. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


Towns. 
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Chester 

Clinton 

Cromwell 

Durham 

Bast  Haddam 

Eaaex 

Killingworlh. 
Middle  field.  . 
Old  Say  brook.. 

Portland 

Say  brook  ... 
West  brook . . 


Total. 


75  08 

1  15 
40  24 

9  79 
11  72 

27  48 
8  77 

17  02 
22  92 

2  61 
88  88 

28  91 
78  91 
17  94 
14  20 

$47  77 


613  08 
316  77 
412  82 
520  09 
688  97 
496  40 
490  05 

581  95 
504  78 
899  88 
548  47 
429  80 
588  62 

582  52 
666  50 

$  560  68 
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1  47 
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1  95 
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2  46 
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343 
2  48 

$398 
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566 
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584 

4  28 

5  61 
664 

6  28 
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7  20 
9  47 
598 
9  16 

8  47 
7  99 

$8  66 
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STATISTICS  OF  TOWNS. 

TABLE  III.    PER  CAPITA  DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OP  PROP- 
ERTY, AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MAINTENANCE. 

TOLLAND  COUNTY. 
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Andover 
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Bolton.. 
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Total 

$24  82 

$  402  70  $. 
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880  80 
495  62 
462  94 
829  87 
670  58 
821  54 

$  525  18 


18 


41 


$  87 

4  18 
222 
84 
80 
87 
66 
77 
64 
72 
50 
1  04 
67 


$1  76 
79 
168 
2  18 
1  68 
228 
1  95 
1  72 

1  99 
290 

2  19 
2  18 
1  57 


$     18     $     84 


$2  14 


80 


72 


$     80 


$246 
1  16 
8  74 
125 
1  55 
95 
46 
8  04 
299 
250 
869 
147 
1  74 


$1  91 


$1  24 
2  17 
2  88 
8  05 
1  55 
1  54 
269 
1  77 

1  54 

2  30 
1  41 
5  00 
1  92 


$8  01 


$   588 

880 
10  52 
727 
498 
5  14 
5  78 
780 
7  16 
890 
779 
10  82 
590 


$   888 
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NEW  CONSTRUCTION  DURING  THE  YEAR  END- 
ING JULY  i,  1902. 


For  the  third  successive  year,  statistics  are  presented  con- 
cerning mill  construction  in  Connecticut.  Comparisons  are 
made  only  with  similar  data  for  the  last  two  years.  There  is  no 
record  prior  to  1900  with  which  to  compare  the  results  of  this 
year's  investigation.  The  period  of  time  covered  by  this  part 
of  the  report  is  that  between  the  dates  July  1,  1901,  and  July  1, 
1902, — a  year.  On  the  whole  it  seems  that  this  last  year  has 
witnessed  the  greatest  amount  of  factory  building  of  any  of  the 
three.  There  have  not  been  quite  so  many  structures  erected, 
in  number,  as  in  1900,  but  more  money  has  been  spent  upon 
mill  buildings  this  year  than  formerly  and  there  have  been 
roofed  in  more  acres  of  land  by  such  buildings  than  previously. 

During  the  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  concerns 
erected  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  additions  and  new  factories. 
This  stands  in  comparison  with  ninety-two  additions  erected 
by  eighty-seven  parties  during  the  twelve  months  ending  July 
1,  1900,  and  with  two  hundred  and  forty-five  manufacturing 
buildings  and  additions  erected  by  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  parties  during  the  twelve  months  ending  July  1,  1901. 
These  expansions  have  occurred  in  forty-three  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  towns  of  the  state  as  against  thirty-six 
the  year  previous  and  fifty-nine  the  1899- 1900  year.  The  towns 
in  which  the  most  buildings  were  erected,  together  with  the 
number  in  each,  are  as  follows:  Bridgeport  31,  New  Haven 
26,  New  Britain  8,  Hartford  7,  Bristol  7,  Enfield  6,  Waterbury 
5,  Meriden  5,  Norwalk  4,  Norwich  4,  and  Winchester  4. 

It  is  when  the  capital  that  has  been  put  into  new  factories  is 
considered  that  mill  construction  during  the  past  year  seems  to 
6 
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lead  that  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  acreage  roofed  in 
fortifies  the  conclusion,  and  that  feature  will  be  treated  in  a 
later  paragraph.  During  the  year  ending  July  i,  1902,  there 
were  spent  in  this  state  for  erecting  manufacturing  buildings 
$2,427,572.36,  while  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1901,  there 
were  spent  for  the  same  purpose  $2,121,740.68,  and  during  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1900,  $1,949,104.  Thus  it  appears  that 
there  were  spent  for  construction  during  the  1902  year 
$305,831.68  more  than  during  the  1901  year  and  $478,468.36 
more  than  during  the  1900  year.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  noted,  as  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
that  there  were  erected  in  1902  sixty-six  more  buildings  than  in 
1901,  and  eighty-seven  less  than  in  1900.  The  average  cost  of 
these  buildings  during  the  last  year  was  $15,364.38  as  against 
$23,062  39  in  1901  and  $7,955.52  in  1900.  Therefore  the 
increase  in  money  spent  in  1902  over  1901  did  not  relatively 
keep  up  with  the  increase  in  number  of  new  buildings.  But  in 
comparing  1902  with  1900,  although  the  number  of  additional 
structures  fell  off  about  thirty-five  per  cent.,  the  amount  of 
money  spent  increased  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  statistics  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  employed 
because  of  these  new  factories  and  additions  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory  because  less  than  one-halt  of  the  concerns  filled  in 
that  portion  of  the  reports.  There  was  a  similar  lack  of  infor- 
mation in  this  particular  for  each  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
As  stated  in  the  previous  reports,  in  many  instances  proprie- 
tors cannot  give  this  information  because  they  may  not  be  able 
to  determine  the  exact  increase  in  employes  until  operations 
are  opened :  while  in  other  cases  enlargements  have  been  made 
in  buildings  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  increase  of  business 
for  a  long  time  into  the  future,  and  in  such  concerns  it  is  not 
known  how  much  of  the  additional  plant  will  be  operated  from 
the  start  or  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  entire  addition  will 
be  operated.  But  sixty-three  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  establishments  did  report  the  increase  in  help  and  for 
them  alone  it  foots  up  4,163  additional  people.  The  increase 
reported  for  1901  was  2,254  and  for  1900,  3,965.  Now,  estima- 
ting the  average  daily  wages  for  each  of  these  additional 
operatives  to  be  one    dollar  and   one-half   (which  were  the 
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"average  daily  earnings  during  fiscal  year  1901  " — Seventeenth 
Annual  Report,  Page  309),  the  amount  paid  in  wages  in  this 
state  annually  will  increase  $1,873,350,  because  of  these  sixty- 
three  additions.  This  stands  in  comparison  with  a  similar  in- 
crease of  $1,114,300  because  of  thirty-eight  additions  in  1901 
and  a  similar  increase  of  $1,784,100  because  of  seventy-nine 
additions  in  1900.  As.  the  sixty-three  concerns  reporting  show 
a  gain  of  4,163  additional  persons  employed,  the  average  in- 
crease in  this  particular  was  sixty-six  people  for  each  new  con- 
struction. Taking  that  as  an  average  for  the  entire  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  establishments  that  erected  new 
structures,  the  additional  number  employed  on  account  of  the 
state's  mill  construction  this  year  would  be  8,136,  and  the 
additional  annual  amount  paid  in  wages  at  the  above  rate 
would  be  $3,742,200. 

ft  is  interesting  to  take  notice  of  the  building  materials  used 
in  these  one  hundred  and  fifty -eight  recent  structures  and  of 
the  styles  of  the  new  factories.  There  is  very  little  difference 
in  these  respects  from  the  records  of  the  two  previous  years. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  factories  only  thirty-one  are 
wooden  frame  establishments,  while  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  were  constructed  of  brick,  iron,  steel  and  stone.  This 
feature  establishes  the  present  as  a  period  of  substantial  and 
durable  work  in  mill  building.  As  to  the  style  of  the  buildings, 
low  structures  still  prevail  with  the  additional  strength,  safety, 
economy  of  operation  and  better  light  which  they  give.  There 
are  this  year  sixty-two  entirely  of  one  story  and  many  of  the 
others  are  partly  so,  three  entirely  of  one  and  one-half  stories, 
fifty-three  entirely  or  partly  of  two  stories,  twenty-two  entirely 
or  partly  of  three  stories,  fourteen  entirely  or  partly  of  four 
stories,  three  entirely  or  partly  of  five  stories,  there  were  none 
of  six  stories  this  year,  but  one  towered  to  seven  stories. 

The  amount  of  land  covered  by  these  new  factories  and  the 
total  floor  space  of  the  buildings  convey  something  of  an  idea 
of  the  substantial  increase  of  manufacturing  capacity  of  this 
state  during  the  past  year.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
buildings  erected  covered  1,239,461  square  feet  of  land,  or 
about  twenty-eight  and  one-third  acres.  This  stands  in  com- 
parison with  1,019,937  square  feet  of  surface,  or  about  twenty- 
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three  and  one-half  acres  roofed  over  in  1901  and  with  1,066,471 
square  feet,  or  over  twenty-four  acres,  in  1900.  These  figures 
indicate  that  the  buildings  constructed  this  last  year  averaged 
considerably  larger  than  those  built  in  1900,  but  were  a  little 
smaller  on  the  average  than  those  erected  in  1901.  The  floor 
area  of  the  new  factories  is  greater  than  the  area  of  the  ground 
that  is  covered  because  many  of  the  mills  are  over  one  story 
and  so  have  more  floors.  Without  the  basement  and  cellar 
floors,  the  floor  area  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  build- 
ings erected  this  last  year  was  2,233,114  square  feet,  or  about 
fifty-one  and  one-quarter  acres. 

The  largest  surface  of  earth  covered  by  the  new  factories  of 
any  one  concern  was  that  roofed  in  by  The  Hartford  Carpet 
Corporation  of  Enfield.  Its  six  new  structures  covered  over 
140,388  square  feet  of  ground,  or  about  three  and  one-fifth 
acres.  The  floor  space  of  these  same  buildings  was  308,276 
square  feet,  or  over  seven  acres.  The  largest  single  building 
was  one  of  the  above  put  up  by  The  Hartford  Carpet  Corpora- 
tion of  Enfield,  which  covered  89,400  square  feet,  or  over  two 
acres.  The  same  building  had  a  floor  surface  of  178,800 
square  feet  or  over  four  acres.  The  same  concern  also  had 
another  building  whose  walls  enclosed  27,500  square  feet,  or 
over  one-half  an  acre,  and  the  floor  space  of  which  structure 
was  82,500  square  feet,  or  nearly  two  acres.  The  four  follow- 
ing companies,  by  their  buildings,  have  each  spread  over  one 
acre  or  more:  Cheney  Brothers,  Manchester,  46,520  square 
feet  of  ground  and  have  100,280  square  feet  in  floors;  The 
New  England  Enamelling  Company  of  Middletown,  45,544 
square  feet  of  ground  and  the  same  amount  of  flooring;  The 
National  Wire  Corporation  of  New  Haven  (three  buildings), 
44,600  square  feet  of  ground  with  51,800  square  feet  of  floors; 
and  The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company  of  New  Haven 
(nine  buildings),  49.3*9  square  feet  of  ground  with  81,921 
square  feet  of  floor.  The  seven  following  have  each  roofed  in 
over  one-half  an  acre  of  earth :  The  American  Graphophone 
Company  of  Bridgeport,  35,200  square  feet  of  ground  and  the 
same  area  of  floors;  The  Aspinook  Company  of  Griswold, 
22,590  square  feet  of  ground  and  the  same  area  of  floors;  The 
Morehouse  Brothers  Company  of  Meriden,  26,400  square  feet 
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of  ground  and  the  same  area  of  floors ;  The  Rossie  Velvet 
Company  of  Mystic,  25,000  feet  of  ground  and  the  same  area  of 
floors;  The  Housatonic  Manufacturing  Company  of  New 
Haven,  31,167  square  feet  of  ground  and  57,084  feet  of  floors; 
The  Plainfield  Woolen  Company  of  Plainfield,  23,000  square 
feet  of  ground  and  51,840  square  feet  of  floors;  and  The  Chase 
Rolling  Mill  Company  of  Waterbury,  42,000  square  feet  of 
ground  and  the  same  area  of  floors. 

From  the  figures  and  totals  given  in  this  introduction,  it  is 
evident  that  factory  building  has  decidedly  increased  in  Con- 
necticut during  the  past  year,  at  any  rate  when  compared  with 
the  two  previous  years.  These  additional  buildings  have  been 
for  the  most  part  constructed  for  the  metal  and  metal  working 
enterprises,  although  a  considerable  number  of  additions  were 
built  for  the  textile  manufacturers.  Well  established,  then,  as 
the  textile  manufacturing  is,  after  its  existence  for  over  one 
hundred  years  in  Connecticut,  it  still  is  expanding.  The 
growth  in  the  metal  and  metal  working  branches  must  be  so 
great,  as  a  result  of  all  these  mill  additions,  that  Connecticut 
easily,  for  a  long  time,  will  hold  its  lead  as  an  ingenious  manu- 
facturing center.  The  statistics  and  tables  concerning  mill 
construction  follow : 

ANSONIA. 

S.  G.  Redshaw  constructed  a  two-story  frame  building  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  35x72  feet  in  size,  and  costing  $2,500. 

BERLIN. 

The  Berlin  Construction  Company  built,  during  the  year,  an 
entirely  new  plant  of  steel  construction  with  metal  roof,  one- 
story  in  height,  60x250  feet  in  size,  costing  $12,000;  also  a 
frame  building  one  and  two  stories  high,  to  be  used  as  drafting 
rooms,  30x65  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  Eighty  persons  are 
employed  there. 

BRIDGEPORT. 

The  American  Graphophone  Company  constructed  a  two- 
story  brick  building,  50x200  feet  in  size,  costing  $20,000,  and 
when  wholly  completed  150  additional  hands  will  be  employed. 
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The  American  Ordnance  Company  built  two  factories,  of 
brick  construction,  both  one-story  in  height,  90x180  feet  and 
100x190  feet  in  size,  respectively.  The  cost  of  both  was 
$50,000,  and  200  additional  hands  are  employed  as  a  result 
thereof. 

The  Ashcroft  Company  made  three  additions  to  its  plant, 
all  of  brick,  one-story  high.  The  dimensions  of  the  addition  to 
the  forge  shop  are  43x60  feet,  brass  foundry  43x100  feet,  and 
boiler  house  16x18  feet.     The  cost  of  all  was  reported  as  being 

$7,300. 

The  Bridgeport  Deoxidized  Metal  Company  built  a  one- 
story  frame  structure  for  foundry  purposes,  50x60  feet  in  size. 
The  cost  was  $1,300. 

The  A.  W.  Burritt  Company  built  a  new  mill  of  frame  con- 
struction, two  stories  high,  60x100  feet  in  size,  and  a  brick 
power  house,  also  two  stories,  27x88  feet.  The  cost  of  both 
was  $15,000,  and  30  hands  were  added  to  the  usual  number 
employed. 

There  was  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  Connecticut  Web 
Company  a  one-story  brick  dye  house,  34x70  feet  in  size,  cost- 
ing $3,664,  also  a  one-story  brick  building  for  use  as  a  plaiting 
factory,  24x50  feet,  which  cost  $3,870. 

The  Coulter  &  McKenzie  Machine  Company  made  a  brick 
and  frame  addition  to  its  plant,  one-story  in  height  and  56x112 
feet  in  size,  costing  $5,000,  and  adding  30  men  to  the  usual 
number  employed. 

The  Farist  Steel  Company  built  a  new  spring  mill  to  replace 
the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  February,  1902.  The  building  is 
of  frame  construction,  one-story  high,  60x130  feet,  with  a  wing, 
20x30  feet.     The  cost  was  $5,000. 

John  S.  Fray  &  Company  made  two  additions  to  their  plant, 
consisting  of  a  four-story  brick  building  with  basement,  23x45 
feet,  and  another  brick  building,  also  four  stories,  45x65  feet 
The  cost  of  both  was  reported  as  being  $9,200. 

The  Hawes  Corset  Company  built  a  new  factory  of  frame 
construction,  one-story  high,  and  40x135  feet  in  size,  costing 
$2,600. 

Factory  "C"  of  the  International  Silver  Company,  formerly 
the  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Company,  added  to  its  capacity 
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for  production  by  erecting  three  additions  to  its  plant.  They 
consist  of  one  brick  building,  two  stories  high,  40x40  feet; 
another  three-story  building,  also  of  brick,  40x55  feet;  and  a 
one-story  addition  to  a  brick  building  already  erected,  35x80 
feet  in  size.  The  whole  cost  $16,000.  The  company  reports 
that  75  additional  hands  are  employed. 

W.  G.  Rowell  &  Company  made  a  one-story  brick  addition 
to  their  foundry,  25x50  feet  in  size,  costing  $1,000,  thereby 
adding  15  people  to  the  usual  number  employed. 

There  was  built  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Salts  Textile  Com- 
pany two  buildings,  both  of  brick  construction,  and  one-story 
high.  One  is  70x70  feet,  the  other  66x145  ^eet  *n  s*ze»  The 
cost  was  stated  as  being  $12,000. 

Thomas  P.  Taylor  constructed  a  new  building  two  stories 
high  of  brick,  45x130  feet  in  size.  The  reported  cost  was 
$12,000,  and  75  hands  were  added  to  the  number  employed. 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  made  four  additions 
to  its  plant,  during  the  period  covered  by  the  investigation,  con- 
sisting of  a  two-story  frame  building  with  iron  roof,  28x72  feet 
in  size,  and  costing  $3,588;  a  one-story  brick  store  house, 
50x127 j£  feet,  which  cost  $5,778;  a  three-story  brick  building, 
52x100.8  feet,  the  cost  of  which  was  $13,937;  and  a  one-story 
brick  structure,  to  be  used  for  storage  purposes,  66x100.4  fee* 
in  size,  and  costing  $5,880. 

The  Union  Type  Writer  Company  constructed  a  brick  and 
steel  forge  shop,  one-story  high  and  30x58  feet  in  size,  the  cost 
of  which  was  $2,600. 

The  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company  made  five 
additions  to  its  plant.  The  first  was  a  two-story  brick  addition 
to  the  cabinet  building,  25x140  feet,  and  costing  $7,859.73.  An- 
other building,  also  of  brick,  one-story  high,  was  constructed  to 
be  used  as  a  dynamo  room,  30x40  feet  in  size,  costing  $2,064.47. 
A  brick  boiler  room,  one-story  in  height,  was  also  constructed, 
20x41  feet  in  size,  at  a  cost  of  $2,300.  A  frame,  one-story 
building,  40x100  feet  was  built  for  use  as  a  sand  shed,  the  cost 
being  $2,729.31,  and  a  one-story  brick  grinding  room,  20x165 
feet,  which  cost  $4,777.35  was  a^so  constructed. 

The  Whipple  &  Choate  Company  made  a  one-story  frame 
and  brick  addition  to  its  main  foundry  building,  21x42,  35x50 
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and  50x60  feet  in  size,  and  costing  $5,000.  Thirty  persons  were 
added  to  the  usual  number  employed. 

BRISTOL. 

The  Wallace  Barnes  Company  constructed  a  new  one-story 
brick  hardening  shop  The  dimensions  are  36x105  feet  and 
the  cost,  $3,500.     Ten  additional  hands  are  employed. 

The  Blakesley  Novelty  Company  made  two  additions  to  its 
manufactory,  consisting  of  a  one-story  brick  building,  38x112 
feet,  and  a  three-story  structure  adjoining  it,  30x40  feet  in 
size.     The  cost  of  the  whole  was  $9,000. 

The  Bristol  Manufacturing  Company  built  a  two-story 
brick  addition  to  its  already  extensive  plant  The  dimensions 
are  60x150  feet,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  as  having  been 
$16,000. 

Willis  C.  Ladd  constructed  a  new  wood  factory  building, 
two  stories  high,  30x100  feet  in  size,  which  cost  $2,000. 

The  Serpentine  Paint  Company  report  having  constructed 
a  one-story  frame  shop,  26x50  feet  in  size,  at  a  cost  of  $1,175. 

The  Sessions  Foundry  Company  made  report  that  it  had 
built  a  one-story  extension  to  its  foundry,  iooxno  feet  in  size, 
employing  75  additional  men.  The  cost  of  the  building,  which 
is  of  brick,  with  a  roof  of  two  and  one-half  inch  Georgia  pine 
plank  covered  with  slate,'  supported  by  steel  trusses  and 
columns,  is  estimated  at  $12,000. 

Ira  B.  Smith  built  a  new  two-story  frame  factory,  28x48 
feet,  and  a  one-story  frame  addition,  12x18  feet.  The  cost  of 
both  was  #2,600. 

CHATHAM. 

The  Tibbals  Oakum  Company,  at  Cobalt,  built  a  new  two- 
story  building  of  granite  and  brick,  35x65  feet,  with  boiler 
room,  20x20  feet,  also  a  one-story  building,  20x25  *eet-  The 
cost  was  $2,500. 

The  Watrous  Manufacturing  Company,  at  East  Hampton, 
built  a  one-story  frame  shop,  30x84  feet,  to  replace  a  factory 
destroyed  by  fire,  November  9,  1901.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  $1,800. 
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CHESTER. 

M.  S.  Brooks  &  Son  constructed  a  three-story  frame 
building,  30x64  feet  in  size,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,900. 

DANBURY. 

Simon  Kane  built  three  new  frame  buildings,  consisting  of 
a  one-story  structure,  35x90  feet,  a  two-story  building,  30x40 
feet,  and  a  four-story  factory,  35x75  feet.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  was  $1,200. 

E.  A.  Mallory  and  Sons  made  a  two-story  frame  addition 
to  blowing  and  forming  mills,  30x50  feet.  They  also  built  a 
new  power  house  of  iron  and  brick,  45x70  feet,  one-story  high. 
The  entire  cost  was  $15,000. 

DERBY. 

The  A.  H.  &  C.  B.  Ailing  Company  made  an  addition  to 
its  hosiery  mill.  It  was  wooden  frame,  brick  filled  and  iron 
sheathed,  two  stories  high,  50x80  feet.  The  cost  was  approxi- 
mately $2,500,  and  the  company  report  that  75  additional  hands 
are  employed. . 

EAST  HARTFORD. 

William  J.  Cox  built  at  Hockanum,  a  new  frame  grist  mill 
to  replace  a  building  destroyed  by  fire,  March  6,  1901.  The 
mill  is  two  stories  high.  40x65  feet,  and  cost  $6,000.  Ten  more 
men  than  formerly  are  employed. 

Frank  C.  Gould  built  a  new  brick  pickle  factory.  The 
dimensions  are  40x100  feet.  It  is  two  stories  high,  and  cost 
$3,000.     Ten  persons  are  employed. 

The  Taylor-Atkins  Paper  Company  added  one  new  building 
to  its  plant  at  Burnside.  It  is  of  brick,  8cxioo  feet,  two  stories 
high,  with  a  gravel  roof,  and  cost  $9,000.  Thirty  additional 
hands  are  employed. 

ENFIELD. 

The  Hartford  Carpet  Corporation,  at  Thompsonville,  com- 
pleted six  mills  during  the  year.  Three  others  are  partly  com- 
pleted.    All  are  of  brick.     One  is  three  stories  high,  55x500 
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feet.  The  five  other  mills  are  two  stories  in  height,  and  40x210, 
32x156,  32x128,  60x100  and  100x894  feet  in  size,  respectively. 
The  company  report  the  cost  to  be  $300,000,  and  that  when  all 
the  buildings  are  completed,  250  additional  hands  will  be  em- 
ployed. 

FAIRFIELD. 

The  Fairfield  Rubber  Company  erected  one  building,  40x40 
feet,  one  45x50  feet,  and  one  35x40  feet,  all  two  stories  high 
and  of  frame  construction,  costing  $12,000,  and  employing  ten 
additional  hands.  The  company  also  reports  that  it  has  added 
much  machinery;  put  in  an  electric  plant  and  has  increased  its 
water  power.  It  has  more4than  doubled  the  amount  of  its  pro- 
duction and  has  expended  $45,000  in  improvements. 

GLASTONBURY. 

The  Glastonbury  Knitting  Company  constructed  a  brick 
building,  one-story  and  basement,  26x31  feet.  The  reported 
cost  was  $2, 000. 

The  Riverside  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  reports  that 
it  has  entirely  rebuilt  its  plant  since  the  former  structures  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  July  14,  1901.  The  buildings  are  entirely  of 
brick,  one  being  one  and  one-half  stories  high,  40x75  feet,  the 
other  two  stories  in  height,  40x70  feet,  with  additions,  15x30 
feet  for  tool  and  boiler  room.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
$6,100  and  of  machinery  $9,000. 

GRISWOLD, 

The  Aspinook  Company,  at  Jewett  City,  built  a  new  one- 
story  brick  and  iron  boiler  house,  48x123  feet,  and  a  one-story 
brick  dye  house,  103x162  feet;  also  a  new  brick  chimney  156 
feet  high.  The  reported  cost  was  $38,000,  and  25  additional 
hands  are  employed. 

GROTON. 

The  C.  M.  Shay  Fertilizer  Company  built  a  new  plant;  the 
main  building  is  of  frame  construction,  three  stories  high, 
35x100  feet;  the  engine  room  is  of  brick,  25x60  feet;  and  there 
is  a  small  office  building.  The  entire  cost  of  construction  was 
$10,000. 
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HARTFORD. 

The  Atlantic  Screw  Works  built  a  new  two-story  brick  build- 
ing, 56x152  feet,  with  a  one-story  extension,  56x89  feet.  The 
cost  of  both  was  $20,000,  and  two  additional  hands  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  Hartford  Board  Company  rebuilt  its  plant,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  February  20,  1902.  The  buildings  consist  of 
a  one-story  structure,  40x50  feet,  and  a  two-story  building, 
40x154  feet,  both  of  which  are  of  brick  and  stone  construction, 
and  the  estimated  cost  is  $25,000. 

The  Hartford  Faience  Company  erected  a  frame  storeroom, 
one-story  high,  20x40  feet,  and  costing  $200. 

The  Hartford  Foundry  Company  built  an  extension  to  its 
main  foundry  building,  a  wing  on  the  old  foundry  for  cleaning 
room  and  a  pattern  storage  loft.  The  extension  to  the  foundry 
is  one-story  high,  70x150  feet,  and  the  cleaning  room  is  23x105 
feet  and  two  stories  high.  The  reported  cost  was  $11,356,  and 
80  additional  hands  are  employed. 

The  Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress  Company  built  a  one- 
story  brick  addition  with  gravel  roof,  20x24  feet  in  size,  costing 
$500. 

The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company  erected  two  buildings  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  during  the  period  covered  by  the  in- 
vestigation. Both  of  these  are  of  brick  construction,  one  being 
three  stories,  50x175  feet,  the  other,  four  stories  and  basement, 
80x120  feet.  Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  was  the  reported 
cost  of  the  two  buildings,  and  the  company  also  reported  that 
350  people  had  been  added  to  the  usual  force  of  help. 

Franklin  A.  Morley  built  an  addition  to  his  building  for  oc- 
cupancy by  the  Premier  Manufacturing  Company,  which  addi- 
tion is  of  brick  construction,  two  stories  high,  48x1x0  feet  in 
size,  and  cost  $8,000. 

HUNTINGTON. 

The  Specialty  Weaving  Company  of  Shelton  removed  their 
plant  to  a  new  brick  building,  constructed  for  its  use  by  the 
Ousatonic  Water  Company.  The  structure  is  two  stories  high, 
50x160  feet  in  size,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  $16,000.  The 
company  report  that  100  additional  hands  are  employed. 
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The  Whitlock  Printing  Press  Company,  at  Shelton,  built  a 
two-story  brick  addition  to  its  factory  there.  The  first  floor  is 
to  be  used  for  storage  purposes,  while  the  rooms  above  will 
provide  offices,  drafting  and  pattern  rooms.  The  building  is 
60x70  feet  in  size,  and  cost  $7,500. 

KILLINGLY. 

The  Attawaugan  Company  built  a  one-story  brick  repair 
shop,  28x58  feet  in  size,  at  a  cost  of  $1,800. 

Charles  D.  Chase,  in  the  village  of  East  Killingly,  enlarged 
his  plant  by  the  addition  of  finishing  equipment  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  dye  house.  The  building  is  of  frame  construction, 
one  and  one-half  stories  high,  24x28  feet  in  size.  The  cost  of 
the  building  was  $1,500,  while  the  disbursement  for  new  equip- 
ment was  about  $5,000.  Twenty-five  more  persons  are  em- 
ployed than  formerly. 

Larkin  &  Wood,  in  the  borough  of  Danielson,  occupy  a 
new  building,  which  was  erected  during  the  year.  It  is  of 
frame  construction,  one-story  high,  36x60  feet  in  size,  and  cost 
$1,000.     Five  additional  persons  are  employed. 

MANCHESTER. 

The  Cheney  Brothers,  at  South  Manchester,  made  several 
very  important  additions  to  their  already  extensive  plant,  all 
being  of  brick  construction.  The  two  new  velvet  mills,  office 
and  connecting  buildings  cost  $152,000,  and  the  new  dye 
house,  ell  and  connecting  buildings  cost  $23,000,  making  the 
total  cost  for  new  construction  during  the  year,  $175,000.  One 
hundred  additional  persons  are  employed  because  of  these 
additions.* 

MERIDEN. 

The  Bradley  &  Hubbard  Manufacturing  Company  made 
two  small  additions  to  its  plant.  One  was  a  one  and  one-half 
brick  addition  to  the  kiln  room,  24x30  feet,  together  with 
chimney,  60  feet  high.  The  other  was  a  one-story  brick  addi- 
tion to  smelter  room,  30x34  feet.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was 
£2, 600. 

*  For  dimensions  of  buildings  see  page  105. 
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The  Morehouse  Brothers'  Company  has  removed  to  its  new 
plant,  which  was  constructed  duriug  the  period  covered  by  this 
investigation.  The  building  is  of  brick,  one-story  high,  100x264 
feet  in  size.  The  reported  cost  was  $15,000,  and  ten  more  hands 
than  formerly  are  employed. 

The  Charles  Parker  Company  constructed,  for  the  additional 
production  of  curtain  fixtures  and  piano  stools,  a  new  four- 
story  brick  factory,  61x98  feet  in  size.  The  cost  was  $5,000, 
and  twenty  employes  were  added  to  the  usual  number  in  these 
departments. 

The  M.  B.  Schenck  Company  added  one-story  to  its  main 
f&ctory  building.  It  is  of  wood  and  38x142  feet  in  size.  The 
company  also  made  additions  to  its  boiler  room  and  foundry,  of 
brick.     The  cost  of  all  changes  was  $5,000. 

The  Wilcox  &  White  Organ  Company  enlarged  its  brick 
boiler  house,  and  built  a  new  kiln  room,  both  one-story  high, 
23x25  feet,  and  28x40  feet  in  size,  respectively.  The  total  cost 
was  $3,000. 

MIDDLETOWN. 

The  New  England  Enamelling  Company  constructed  an 
entirely  new  plant,  it  being  of  brick  construction,  one-story 
and  basement.  The  dimensions  of  the  main  building  are 
100x400  feet,  with  ell,  25x72  feet,  and  basement,  52x72  feet. 
The  cost  was  $30,000,  and  the  estimated  number  to  be  employed 
is  300. 

Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Company  built  a  brick  addition  to 
their  plant.  It  is  of  brick  construction,  two  stories  high,  with 
basement,  62x103  feet  in  size,  costing  $16,000,  and  employing 
ten  additional  hands. 

MYSTIC. 

The  Packer  Manufacturing  Company  built  a  new  one-story 
brick  building  for  use  as  a  storehouse,  at  the  estimated  cost  of 
$3,000. 

The  Rossie  Velvet  Company  built  a  one-story  brick  addi- 
tion to  its  plant,  100x250  feet  in  size.  The  cost  was  estimated 
at  $35»°°o,  and  it  was  also  reported  that  approximately  100 
additional  hands  are  employed. 
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NAUGATUCK. 

The  Naugatuck  Manufacturing  Company  made  two  addi- 
tions to  its  factory  buildings  in  Union  City,  both  of  brick  and 
one-story  high.  The  addition  to  the  plating  room  was  40x70 
feet  in  size,  and  to  the  buffing  room,  20x22  feet.  The  cost  of 
the  whole  was  $2,300. 

The  White  &  Wells  Paper  Box  Manufacturing  Company 
rebuilt  its  plant  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  April  26,  1902. 
The  new  structure  is  of  brick,  mill  construction.  The  main 
building  is  three  stories  high,  with  basement,  63x92  feet  in 
size,  and  the  boiler  house,  one-story,  20x30  feet.  The  stated 
cost  is  $14,000,  and  the  company  reports  that  fifteen  additional 
hands  are  employed. 

NEW  BRITAIN. 

The  P.  and  P.  Corbin  Manufacturing  Company  added  an- 
other building  to  its  numerous  factories,  it  being  of  brick  and 
steel  construction,  seven  stories  in  height,  60x180  feet  in  size, 
and  costing  $62,000.  The  company  also  reports  that  375 
additional  hands  are  employed. 

The  Landers,  Prary  &  Clark  Company  erected  a  new 
brick  factory  building,  two  stories  high,  75x196  feet,  also  a 
one-story  brick  structure,  28x34  feet,  both  costing  $15,000. 
Forty  are  reported  as  the  additional  number  employed. 

The  New  Britain  Machine  Company  built  a  new  factory  of 
brick  construction,  four  stories  in  height,  57x130  feet  in  size. 
The  estimated  cost  was  $30,000,  and  it  was  also  estimated  that 
200  additional  hands  will  be  employed. 

The  North  &  Judd  Manufacturing  Company  erected  two 
new  buildings  during  the  year,  each  three  stories  high,  one  of 
frame  construction,  40x80  feet,  and  costing  $2,000,  the  other 
of  brick,  60x152  feet,  costing  $25,000.  The  company  also 
report  that  fifty  more  hands  are  employed  than  formerly. 

The  Russel!  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company  made  two 
additions  to  its  plant,  consisting  of  a  one-story  frame  building, 
60x60  feet,  costing  $1,600,  and  a  one-story  brick  structure, 
20x80  feet,  costing  $1,967.50. 

The  Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Company  added  one  five-story 
brick  building,  46x48  feet  in  size,  also  raised  one  building  two 
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stories,  31x84  feet.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was  $16,949,  and 
the  reported  increase  in  number  employed  was  100  persons. 
Another  large  addition  is  in  process  of  construction,  which  is 
incomplete. 

The  Stanley  Works  built  an  addition  for  use  as  a  rolling 
mill.  It  is  of  brick  and  steel  construction,  one-story  high, 
filled  with  traveling  cranes,  100x160  feet  in  size,  and  cost 
$25,000.     Fifty  additional  hands  are  employed. 

NEW  HARTFORD. 

The  Chapin  Stevens  Company,  at  Pine  Meadow,  reported 
that  it  had  built  a  one-story  frame  addition,  12x16  feet,  and  a 
two-story  addition  also  of  wood,  18x25  feet.  The,  cost  was 
$800.  The  Company  also  report  having  added  35  hands  to  the 
usual  number  employed,  but  stated  that  the  increase  was 
caused  largely  by  the  consolidation  of  two  establishments. 

NEW  HAVEN. 

The  Bigelow  Company  report  having  built  a  two-story  brick 
addition,  upper  story  for  office,  and  lower  floor  for  "fitting  up  " 
room.     The  dimensions  are  46x86  feet,  and  the  cost  $10,000. 

The  Celluloid  Starch  Company  made  a  two-story  addition  to 
its  plant.  The  construction  is  of  wood  with  gravel  roof,  the 
size  40x76  feet,  and  the  cost  $5,000. 

The  Fair  Haven  Food  Company,  at  Fair  Haven,  erected  an 
entirely  new  plant  of  brick  construction.  The  main  building 
is  75x120  feet  in  size,  four  stories  high,  and  the  power  plant, 
60x60  feet.  The  cost  was  $  100,000,  and  it  was  reported  that 
100  hands  are  employed. 

The  Hoggson  &  Pettis  Manufacturing  Company  built  an 
addition  to  main  factory,  9  x  28  feet,  and  an  addition  to  forge 
shop,  13x22  feet,  all  of  brick,  one-story  high.  The  reported 
cost  was  $2,500. 

H.  A.  Horton  added  a  new  two-story  brick  building  to  his 
plant  for  use  as  a  storehouse.  The  dimensions  are  20x25  feet, 
and  the  cost  $200. 

The  Housatonic  Manufacturing  Company  erected  an  entirely 
new  plant,  consisting  of  a  brick  factory,  two  stories  high, 
53x489  feet,  and  a  one-story  brick  power  house,  one-story  high, 
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70x75  feet.  The  whole  cost  was  #45,000,  and  200  hands  are 
employed. 

The  Marlin  Fire  Arms  Company  built  a  three-story  brick 
addition  to  its  factory,  42x110  feet  in  size,  which  cost  $7,800. 
Additional  hands  to  the  number  of  15  are  employed. 

James  F.  Molloy  &  Company  constructed  a  three-story 
brick  addition,  50x60  feet  in  size,  and  costing  $6,000. 

The  National  Pipe  Bending  Company  made  an  addition  to 
its  factory,  which  is  of  brick  construction,  one  and  one-half 
stories  high,  60x95  feet  in  size.  The  company  reports  the  cost 
to  have  been  $10,000. 

The  National  Wire  Corporation  erected  a  new  rod  mill, 
one-story  high  of  brick  and  steel  construction,  175x200  feet  in 
size,  which  cost  $24,000;  a  one-story  brick  power  house,  40x60 
feet,  which  cost  $18,000,  including  the  cost  of  a  chimney  183 
feet  high;  and  a  two-story  brick  machine  shop,  40x180  feet, 
costing  $15,000.  A  large  mill  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
rolling  galvanized  wire  was  under  construction  at  the  close  of 
the  investigation. 

The  New  Haven  Clock  Company  made  two  additions  to  its 
plant,  consisting  of  a  brick  extension,  one-story  high,  31x32 
feet,  which  cost  $250,  and  an  addition  of  one-story  to  a  brick 
building  already  constructed,  the  dimensions  being  40x50  feet, 
and  the  cost  $1,500. 

Sargent  &  Company  added  to  their  plant  by  raising  two 
brick  buildings  one-story,  the  dimensions  being  30x100  feet  and 
32x120  feet,  respectively.  The  cost  of  the  improvement  was 
$5,000. 

B.  B.  Savage  &  Company  built  an  addition  of  brick  con- 
struction, three  stories  high,  40x171  feet,  and  they  report  that 
the  cost  was  $7,500,  and  that  ten  additional  hands  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  M.  Seward  &  Son  Company  built  a  one-story  forge 
shop,  55x144  feet;  a  three-story  structure  for  machine  shop, 
packing  and  storage;  and  a  three-story  connecting  building, 
40x48  feet.  These  are  all  of  brick  construction,  and  the  com- 
pany reports  that  the  cost  was  $16,000. 

Nine  additions  were  made  to  its  plant  by  the  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Company,  consisting  of  three  new  factory 
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buildings,  additions  to  loading  room,  scrap  shed,  power  house, 
casting  shop,  and  two  additions  to  factory  buildings  already 
constructed.  The  entire  cost  of  new  constructions  was  $175,700. 
For  dimensions  and  separate  cost  see  page  106. 

NEW  LONDON. 

The  R.  T.  Palmer  Company  erected  a  four-story  brick 
building,  42x72  feet  in  size,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at 
$12,000. 

The  Whiton  Machine  Company  made  four  additions,  all  of 
which  were  of  brick  and  steel  construction.  The  additions 
consist  of  a  one-story  foundry  building,  40x66  feet,  with  ell, 
38x78  feet,  and  two  four-story  buildings,  34x80  feet  and  48x50 
feet,  respectively.     The  reported  cost  was  $25,000. 

NORWALK. 

The  Lounsbury  &  Bissell  Company,  at  South  Norwalk, 
made  three  additions  to  its  factory  buildings,  one,  a  two-story 
brick  structure,  20x90  feet,  costing  $2,450;  a  one-story  frame 
addition,  32x52  feet,  which  cost  #950,  and  another  one-story 
addition,  also  of  wood,  18x54  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $575.  The  com- 
pany reported  that  ten  additional  hands  are  employed. 

The  Norwalk  Straw  Hat  Company  reported  that  it  had 
built  an  addition  to  its  main  building  for  storage  purposes  and 
to  provide  additional  room  for  finishing  department.  The 
structure  is  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  37x38  feet  in  size,  and 
cost  $4, 200. 

NORWICH. 

Hall  Brothers  built  a  two-story  brick  addition,  40x57  feet  in 
size,  and  they  report  the  cost  as  being  $3,500. 

There  was  a  two-story  brick  addition  made  to  the  plant  of 
the  Ponemah  Mills,  at  Taftville.  The  building  is  two  stories 
high,  115x203  feet  in  size,  and  cost  $32,375.  One  hundred  ad. 
ditional  hands  are  employed. 

The  buildings  constructed  by  the  Richmond  Company  dur- 
ing the  year,  were  of  wood,  covered  with  corrugated  iron,  and 
were  built  for  use  as  a  foundry  and  core  room.     The  foundry 
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is  one  story  high,  68x103  feet,  and  the  core  room  is  of  the  same 
dimensions.  The  cost  of  the  addition  to  the  plant  was  $13,000, 
and  sixty  additional  hands  are  employed. 

The  Uncas  Paper  Company  built  a  one-story  brick  factory, 
83x165  feet  in  size;  a  boiler  house,  43x66  feet;  and  an  engine 
house  21x35  feet.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was  $30,000,  and  25 
more  hands  are  employed. 

PLAINFIELD. 

The  Plainfield  Woolen  Company,  located  at  Central  Village, 
erected  a  new  plant,  for  the  manufacturing  of  woolen  goods,  all 
of  brick,  three  stories  and  basement.  The  main  building  is 
70x206  feet,  with  ell  40x82  feet;  dye  house,  34x100  feet;  and 
the  boiler  house,  38x50  feet.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was 
$100,000,  and  200  persons  are  employed. 

PLAINVILLE. 

Osborne  &  Stevenson  erected  a  two-story  brick  factory 
building,  45x70  feet  in  size,  costing  $4,500,  and  they  report 
that  25  additional  hands  are  employed. 

The  Trumbull  Electric  Company  added  one-story  to  its 
factory.  It  is  of  frame  construction,  30x55  feet.  The  cost  was 
$1,200,  and  eight  additional  hands  are  employed. 

PLYMOUTH. 

The  Andrew  Terry  Company,  at  Terryville,  reports  having 
constructed  a  one-story  frame  foundry  building,  60x130  feet  in 
size,  to  be  used  as  a  molding  shop.  It  is  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  type  of  air  furnace  for  melting  iron,  and  this 
together  with  other  minor  additions  to  the  plant  cost  $12,000. 
The  company  also  states  that  35  additional  hands  are  employed. 

PUTNAM. 

The  People's  Tramway  Company  built  a  new  sub-power 
station  containing  a  rotary  converter.  The  structure  is  of  brick, 
52x55  feet,  one-story  high,  and  cost  $3,000.  Two  additional 
persons  are  employed. 
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SEYMOUR. 

The  Seymour  Manufacturing  Company  have  completed, 
during  the  year,  a  new  frame  wire  mill,  one-story  high,  60x100 
feet,  with  wing,  40x80  feet;  a  one-story  brick  boiler  house,  with 
iron  roof,  30x40  feet,  both  of  which,  together  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  xoo  foot  chimney,  cost  $10,600.  It  was  reported  that 
15  additional  hands  are  employed. 

SOUTHINGTON. 

The  Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Company  built  a  new,  three- 
story  brick  factory,  32x96  feet,  costing  $6,000. 

TORRINGTON. 

The  Torrington  Broom  Company  built  a  three-story  frame 
building  for  manufacturing  purposes,  28x45  ^eet  *n  s^ze»  costing 
$1,200.  The  company  reported  that  five  additional  hands  were 
thereby  employed. 

The  Torrington  Manufacturing  Company  erected  a  brick 
building,  two  stories  high,  with  basement,  40x90  feet  in  size. 
The  cost  of  the  same  was  $11,600,  and  thirty  more  hands  than 
formerly  are  employed. 

The  Union  Hardware  Company  built  a  structure  of  brick, 
two  stories  high,  52x170  feet,  with  ells,  55x64  and  25x50  feet 
each,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

VERNON. 

The  Hockanum  Company,  at  Rockville,  added  to  its  plant  a 
brick  building,  two  stories  high,  with  basement,  50x100  feet  in 
size,  and  the  company  reports  the  cost  as  having  been  $10,000. 

The  New  England  Company,  also  located  in  Rockville,  re- 
ported that  it  had  built  a  one-story  brick  building,  32x70  feet  in 
size,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,  and  adding  five  hands  to  the  usual 
number  employed. 

The  Springville  Manufacturing  Company,  which  establish- 
ment is  in  the  City  of  Rockville,  constructed  a  four-story  brick 
addition  to  its  plant,  50x114  feet,  costing  $20,000.  The  com- 
pany reported  that  30  more  hands  are  employed  because  of  the 
addition. 
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WALLINGFORD. 

The  M.  Backes  Sons'  Company  erected  two  new  buildings 
for  the  manufacture  of  fireworks,  both  of  frame  construction, 
one  being  30x40  feet  in  size,  one  story  high,  and  the  other,  two 
stories  in  height,  and  30x70  feet.     The  whole  cost  $1,800. 

There  was  constructed  for  the  use  of  Factory  "  P,"  of  the 
International  Silver  Company,  a  two-story  building  of  brick, 
38x40  feet  in  size.  The  cost  of  the  structure  was  $3,000,  and 
ten  additional  hands  are  employed. 

The  R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Manufacturing  Company  caused  to 
be  erected  three  additions  to  its  plant,  consisting  of  two  one- 
story  brick  buildings  35x80  feet  and  40x80  feet  in  size,  and  one 
four-story  building,  also  of  brick  construction,  40x148  feet  in 
size.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was  $35,000,  and  the  company  re- 
ported that  100  additional  hands  are  employed  at  present,  and 
more  help  will  be  added  later. 

WATERBURY. 

The  American  Pin  Company  erected  a  new  brick  building, 
four  stories  high,  with  basement.  The  dimensions  are  40x136 
feet,  and  the  cost  $27,000. 

The  Benedict  &  Burnham  Manufacturing  Company  built  an 
extension  to  its  casting  shop,  also  a  new  oil  house,  an  acid 
house,  and  a  scrap  room,  all  one-story  high  and  of  brick  con- 
struction, except  the  scrap  room,  which  is  of  wood.  The  cost 
of  the  extensions  and  additions  was  $40,000.  Thirty  persons 
were  added  to  the  usual  number  employed.  For  dimensions  of 
buildings,  see  page  108. 

The  Chase  Rolling  Mill  Company  erected  two  new  build- 
ings, each  one-story  high  of  brick  and  steel  construction.  The 
dimensions  are  90x380  feet  and  60x130  feet,  and  the  estimated 
cost  is  $42,000. 

The  NewjIEngland  Watch  Company's  additions  to  its  pres- 
ent factory  consists  of  a  one-story  addition  to  the  engine  house 
and  to  the  coal  shed,  12x15  feet  and  25x40  feet  in  size,  respec- 
tively. A  wing  three  stories  high,  40x80  feet  was  also  added. 
The  whole  was  of 'brick  construction,  and  the  cost  was  given  as 
$8, 000. 
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The  Waterbury  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Company 
erected  a  new  building  of  brick  and  heavy  steel  construction, 
three  stories  in  height.  The  dimensions  are  47x194  feet,  and 
the  cost,  $70,000.     Fifty  additional  hands  are  employed. 

WILTON. 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Manufacturing  Company,  at  George- 
town, erected  four  buildings  of  brick  and  cement  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  The  cost  of  the  same  was  $12,679,  an<i  fifty 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  hands  are  employed.  For 
dimensions  of  buildings,  see  page  108. 

WINCHESTER. 

The  Empire  Knife  Company,  located  at  Winsted,  made  two 
additions  to  its  plant,  both  of  brick  construction,  one  and  two 
stories  high,  respectively,  and  each  18x50  feet  in  size.  The 
cost  of  the  two  additions  was  $3,400. 

The  W.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Company,  also  at  Winsted,  built 
a  new  one-story  brick  warehouse,  36x200  feet,  and  a  three- 
story  brick  building  for  office  use,  36x60  feet.  The  cost  of 
both,  $7»500- 

The  New  England  Pin  Company,  at  Winsted,  built  a  new 
brick  factory.  The  structure  is  five  stories  in  height,  43x115 
feet,  and  cost  $22,000.     Ten  additional  hands  are  employed. 

The  Winsted  Hosiery  Company,  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  located  in  Winsted,  added  one-story  to  its  brick  factory 
building,  38x60  feet  in  size,  costing  $3,800. 

WINDHAM. 

The  Hillhouse  &  Taylor  Company,  at  Willimantic,  erected 
a  new  shop  and  a  boiler  and  engine  room,  of  brick  construction, 
and  consisting  of  a  one-story  building,  32x36  feet,  and  a  two- 
story  structure,  52x81  feet.  The  cost  of  both  was  $12,000,  and 
twenty  more  hands  are  employed  than  formerly. 

WILLINGTON. 
The   Gardner  Hall,  Jr.,  Company,  at  South   Willington, 
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built  a  three-story  frame  addition  to  its  factory,  22x37  feet  in 
size.     The  estimated  cost  of  the  same  is  $  1,2  00. 

WINDSOR  LOCKS. 

P.  H.  Whittlesey  erected  a  one-story  brick  building  for  use 
as  a  boiler  house  and  machine  room,  40x40  feet  in  size.  The 
cost  was  $2,000.     Four  additional  hands  are  employed. 
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I03 


NEW  BUILDINGS  CONSTRUCTED 
FOR  MANUFACTURING  PURPOSES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

JULY  1,  1902. 


Location. 


Ansonia.... 
Berlin..... 


Bridgeport . 


Connecticut  Web  Co. 
Same 


Coulter     ft    McKenxie 
Machine  Co 


Name  of 
Establishment. 


S.  O.  Redshaw  . 


Berlin  Construction 
Co 


Same 

Am.  Graphophone  Co. 

American  Ordnance 
Co 


Ashoroft  Co 

Bridgeport  Deoxidised 
Metal  Co 

A.  W.  Burritt  Co.... 


Farist  Steel  Co 

John  8.  Fray  A  Co  ... . 

Same 

Hawes  Corset  Co 

Int.Silver  Co.,Fact."C 

Same 

Same 

W.  G.  Bo-well  A  Co. . . . 

Salt*  Textile  Co 

Thomas  P.  Taylor 


Union     Metallic  Cart- 
ridge Co 


Same 

Same 

8ame 

Union  Typewriter  Co.. 

Wheeler  A  Wilson  Mfg. 
Co 


Same. 


Style 

of 

Building. 

Number 

of 
Stories. 

Frame 

2 

St'l  frame 
met.  roof 

1 

Frame 

land  2 

•Brick 

2 

Brick 

1 

Brick 

1 

Frame 

1 

Frame 
Brick 

2 
2 

Brick 

1 

Brick 

1 

Brick  and 
frame 

1 

Frame 

1 

Brick 

4 

Brick 

4 

Frame 

1 

Brick 

2 

Brick 

8 

Brick 

1 

Brick 

1 

Brick 

1 

Brick 

2 

Frame, 
iron  roof. 

2 

Brick 

1 

Brick 

8 

Brick 

1 

Brick 
and  steel 

1 

Brick 

2 

Brick 

1 

Dimen- 
sions. 


Feet. 


Cost  of 

Con- 
structs. 


86x72 

00x200 

80x66 

60X200 

\  90x180  I 
1 100x190  f 
(  48x60  J 
1  48x100  y 
I   16x  18  I 

60x60 

j  60x100  . 
1   27x86  ( 

84x70 

24x60 

66x112 

(  60x180  I 
1  20x80  i 

i  28x46  I 
f  45X66  f 

40x186 

40x40  ) 
40x65  J 
86x80  ) 

26x60 

(  66x146  J 
I   70x  70  f 

46x180 

28x72 
50x127)* 
62x100.8 
66x100.4 

80x68 
26x140 
80x40 


Inc.  in  No. 
employed 
caused  by 
addition. 


$2,500  00 

12,000  00 
8,000  00 
20,000  00 

60,000  00 

7300  00 

1300  00 

16300  00 

8,664  00 
8370  00 

6,000  00 
6,000  00 

9300  00 

2,600  00 

16,000  00 

1,600  00 
12,000  00 
12,000  00 

8,686  00 
6,778  00 
18,987  00 
6380  00 

2,600  00 
7368  78 
2,064  47 


80 

150 
200 


80 


75 


15 


75 


•  Not  wholly  completed  July  1, 1902. 
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NEW   BUILDINGS  CONSTRUCTED.—  (Continued.) 


Location. 


Bridgeport . 


Bristol. 


Chatham., 


Chester . 


Dantrary. 


Derby 

East  Hartford. 


Enfield. 


Name  of 
Establishment. 


Wheeler  A  Wilson  Mf  g, 
Co.. 


Same. 
Same. 


Whipple  A  Choate  Co 


Wallace  Barnes  Co.. . . 
Blakesley  Novelty  Co.. 

Bristol  Mfg.  Co 

Willie  C.  Lad  d 

Serpentine  Paint  Co. . . 
Sessions  Foundry  Co  . 

Ira  B.  Smith 


Tibbals  Oaknm  Co. 


Watrons  Mfg.  Co 

M.  S.  Brooks  A  Son 


Simon  Kane. 


E.  A.  Mallory  A  Sons.. 


A.    H.  A  O.  B.  Ailing 
Co 


William  J.  Cos.. 

Frank  O.  Gould. 

Taylor-Atkins 
Co 


Paper 


Hartford   Carpet  Cor- 
poration  


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
8ame. 
Same. 


Style 

of 

Building. 


Brick 

Frame 

Brick 

Frame 
ana  brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Frame 

Frame 

Brick 

Frame 

Brick 
and  stone 

Frame 
Frame 

Frame 

Frame, 
iron,  brick 

Frame, 
iron,  brick 

Frame 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 
Brick 
Brick 
Brick 
Brick 
Brick 


Number 

of 
Stories. 


lands 
2 
2 
1 

1 

land  2 

land  2 

1 
8 

1,  2  and  4 

land  2 

2 
2 
2 


Dimen- 
sions. 


Feet. 


20x41 

40x100 

20x165 

i  21  X  42  i 
<  85x50  )■ 
(  50x60  j 

86x105 

i  88x112  I 
f   80x  40  f 

60x150 
80x100 
26x50 
100x110 


28x48 
12x18 

20x25 
20X20  ' 
85x65  , 


80x84 

80x64 

85x90 
80x40 
85x76 

80x50 
45x70 


50x80 
40x65 
40x100 

80x100 


f  55x500  ' 

'   40x210 

82x156 

82x128 

60x100 

1 100x894 


Cost  of 
Con- 
structs. 


2,800  00 
2,729  81 
4,777  85 

5,000  00 

8,500  00 
9,000  00 

116,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,175  00 

tl2,000  00 

2,600  00 

2,500  00 

1,800  00 
t2,900  00 

12,000  00 

15,000  00 

2,500  00 
6,000  00 
8,000  00 

9,000  00 


800,000  00 


Inc.  in  No. 
employed 
caused  by 
addition. 


75 
2 
10 

30 


250 


t  Estimated. 
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NEW    BUILDINGS  CONSTRUCTED.— {Continued.) 


Location. 


Fairfield 

Glastonbury. 


Griswold. . 
Groton... 
Hartford. 


Huntington . 


Killingly  . 


Manchester.. 


Heriden . 


Fairfield  Rubber  Co.. 


Glastonbury    Knitting 
Co 


Atlantic  Screw  Works, 
Hartford  Board  Co. ... . 


Name  of 
Establishment. 


Riverside   Paper   Mfg.   Brick 


Co 


Style 
of 


Number 
of 


Building.    Stories. 


Frame 


Brick 


Aspinook  Co. 


C.  M.  Shay   Fertilizer 
Co 


Hartford  Faience  Co.. 
Hartford  Foundry  Co. 


Hartford  Woven  Wire 
Mattress  Co 


Pratt  A  Whitney  Co. . 

Premier  Mfg.  Co 

Specialty  Weaving  Co. 

Whitlock     Printing 
Press  Co 


Attawaugan  Co. . . 
Charles  D.Chase. 
Larkin&  Wood.. 


Cheney  Brothers. 


Bradley     A 
Mfg.  Co.. 


Hubbard 


Morehouse  Bros.  Co.. 
Charles  Parker  Co 


M  B.  Schenck  Co. 


Wilcox  &  White  Organ   Brick 


Iron 
and  brick 

Frame 
and  brick 

Brick 

Brick 
and  stone 

Frame 

Brick 
an    steel 

Brick 

Brick 
Brick 
trick 

Brick 

Brick 

Frame 

Frame 


Brick 


Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Frame 
and  brick 


land 
basem't 

1  and  1-2 
and  2 

land 
ch  mney 

8 
land  2 

land  2 

1 
land  2 

1 

8  and  4 

2 

2 


1  and  1-2 

1 

1,2  and  8 


land 
11-2 


Dimen- 
sions. 


Feet. 


L  40x40  1 

<  45x60  y 
I  86x40  j 

26x81 

(  40  x  75  J 
1  40x70  J- 
I  15x80  ) 

(  48x123  I 
f  108x162  f 

J  86x100  J 
1   25x60  1 

J  66x80  I 
I   66x152  ) 

J  40x50  \ 
1   40x154  I 

20x40 

<  70x150  / 
1   28x105  ) 


20x24 

50x175 
80x120 

48x110 
60x160 

60x70 

28x68 
24x48 
86x60 


f  20x  25  1 
I  18X  42  I 
48x146  I 
\  15x  80  t 
,  56x812  I 
I  22x  ',6  I 
I  56x824  j 

j  80x84  ) 
I  24x80  j 

100x264 

61x98 


88x142 


Cost  of 
Con- 
structs 


12,000  00 

2,000  00 
5,100  00 

88,000  00 

10,000  00 
20,000  00 

t26.00000 

200  00 

11,856  00 

500  00 

75,000  00 

8,000  00 

f  16,000  00 

7,500  00 

1.800  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 

176,00000 

2,600  00 

15.000  00 
6,000  00 

5,000  00 


28x25  t      aooo  QQ 
28  X  40  f      8'0TO  °° 


Inc.  in  No. 
employed 
caused  by 
addition. 


10 


25 


80 


850 


100 


100 


10 

20 


Estimated. 
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NEW   BUILDINGS  CONSTRUCTED.—  {Continued.) 


Location. 


Mlddletown.. 


Mystic 

Naugatuck . 


New  Britain... 


New  Hartford. 
New  Haven  ... 


Name  of 
Establishment. 


New  England  Enamel- 
ling Co 


Wilcox    &  Crittenden 
Co 


Packer  Mfg.  Co 

Bossie  Velvet  Co 

Naugatuck  Mfg.  Co. .  . 

White  &  Wells  Paper 
Box  Mfg.  Co 


P.  &  P.  Oorbin  Mfg.  Co. 


Landers  Frary  A  Clark 

Co : 


New  Britain  Machine 
Co 


North  &  Jndd  Mfg.  Co. 


Russell  A  Erwin  Mfg. 
Co 


Same 

Stanley  Rale  &  Level 
Co 


Stanley  Works 

The    Chapin- Stephens 
Co 


Bigelow  Co 

Celluloid  Starch  Co. . .  . 
Fair  Haven  Food  Co. . . 
Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg. 


H.  A.  Horton 

Housatonic  Mfg.Co. . . . 
Marlin  Fire  Arms  Co.. 
James  F.  Molloy  &  Co. 

National  Pipe  Bending 
Co 


National  Wire  Corpora- 
tion  


8tyle 

of 

Building. 


Brick 

Brick 

Brick 
Brick 
Brick 

Brick 

Brick 
and  steel 

Brick 

Brick 

Frame 
and  brick 

Frame 
Brick 

Brick 

Brick 
and  steel 

Frame 

Brick 
Frame 
Brick 

Brick 

Brick 
Brick 
Brick 
Brick 

Brick 

Ateel  and 
frame 


Number 

of 
Stories. 


land 
basem't 

2  and 
basem't 

1 

1 

1 

1  and  8 

7 

land  2 


1 

1 

2  and  5 

1 

land  2 
•    2 
2 

4 

1 
2 
land 
8 
8 


Dimen- 
sions. 


Feet. 


Cost  of 
Con- 
structs. 


( 100x400  J 

<  25x  72  V 
I  52x  72  | 

68x108 

60x60 

100x250 

(  40x70  ) 
|  20x22  | 

<  20x801 
i  68x92/ 

60x180 

J   28x  84  J 
f    75x196  | 

57x180 

(   40x80  I 
|   60x152  ! 

60x60 
20x80 

<  81x84  I 
f  46x48  f 

100x160 


J  12x16  » 
I  18  x  26  f 

46x86 

40x76 

I    75  k  120  i 
1   60x60  f 

1    9x28  ( 
1  18x22  f 

20x25 

J   70x  75  I 
1   58x489  f 

42x110 
50x60 


1  and  1-2     60  x  95 


"  175x200 


Inc.  in  No. 
employed 
caused  by 
addition. 


80,000  00 

16,000  00 
tlOOOOO 
t85,000  00 

2,800  00 

14,000  00 

62,000  00 

15,000  00 

80,000  00 

27,000  00 

1,600  00 
1,967  50 

16,949  00 

25,000  00 

800  00 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 

100,000  00 

2,500  00 

200  00 

45,000  00 

7,800  00 

6,000  00 

10,000  00 
24,000  00 


t«oo 

10 

tioo 

15 

876 

40 

f200 
50 


100 
50 
86 

100 


200 
15 


t  Estimated. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS   CONSTRUCTED.— {Continued.) 


location. 


Name  of 
Establishment. 


Style 

of 

Building. 


Number 

of 
Stories. 


Dimen- 
sions. 


Feet. 


Cost  of 
Con- 
st nct'n. 


Inc.  in  No. 
employed 
caased  by 
addition. 


New  Haven.. 


New  London  • 


Norwalk. 


Norwich  • 


Plalnfleld. 


NationalWireCorppra 
tion 


Same 

New  Haven  Clock  Co.. 

8ame 

Sargent  ft  Co 

B.  B.  Savage  ft  Co 

M.  Seward  ft  Son  Co  ... 

Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Co  

Same • 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 


Same 

R.  T.  Palmer  Co. 


Whiton  Machine  Co. .. 

LonnsbnryftBissell  Co 

Same 

Same 

Norwalk  Straw  Hat  Co 

Hall  Brothers 

Ponemah  Hills 

Richmond  Co 


Unoas  Paper  Co. 


Plainfleld  Woolen  Co. 


Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Frame 
and  brick 

Frame 

Frame, 

brick  and 
steel. 

Brick 

Brick 
and  steel 

Brick 

Brick 
and  steel 

Brick 
and  steel 

Brick 

Brick 
and  steel 


Brick 

Frame 

Frame 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Frame 
and  iron 

Brick 
Brick 


land 
chimney 

2 

1 
1 
1 
8 
land  8 

1 

1 

1 
1 
4 
1 


5 
8 

4 

land  4 

2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
land  2 


8  and 
basem't 


40x60 

40x180 
81x82 

40x60 

j  80x100  I 
1  82x120  f 

40x71 

j  56x144  1 
1  40x48  J 

40x222 

40x72 

46x46 

84x00 

00x172 

Mix  88 

18x24 

00x210 
64x100 

42x72 

f  88x78 
j  40x66 
1  84x80 
I  48x50  J 


20x90 
82x62 
18x64 
87x88 
40x67 

116x204 

j  68x108  I 
1  68x108  f 

(  88x166 
<  48x66( 
I  21x86 
f  70x206 
J  40x82 
1  84x100 
I  88x50  J 


18,000  00 

15,000  00 
260  00 
1,600  00 
6,000  00 
7,500  00 

16,000  00 

12,000  00 
1,100  00 

2,800  00 

0,800  00 

85,000  00 

8,000  00 

1,000  00 

81,000  00 
25,000  00 
12,000  00 

25,000  00 

2,460  00 

050  00 

575  00 

4,200  00 

8,600  00 

82375  00 

18,000  00 

80,000  00 
100,000  00 


10 

100 
60 

25 
200 


•  Estimated. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS  CONSTRUCTED.— {Concluded.) 

Location. 

Name  of 
Establishment. 

Style  of 
Building. 

Number 

of 
Stories. 

Dimen- 
sions. 

Feet. 

Cost  of 
Con- 
structs. 

Inc.  in  No. 
employed 
caused:  by 
addition. 

Plainvillc 

Osborn  A  Stevenson. . . 

Brick 

2 

46x70 

4,600  00 

25 

Trumbull  Electric  Co.. 

Frame 

1 

80x66 

1,200  00 

8 

Plymouth 

Andrew  Terry  Co 

Frame 

1 

OOxlSO 

12,000  00 

86 

Putnam .  -  t - 

People's  Tramway  Co.. 
Seymour  Mfg.  Co 

Brick 

1 

62  x66 

8,000  00 
10,600  00 

2 

Seymour 

Frame 
and  brick 

1 

(  60x100  J 
{  40x80  y 
(  80x40  j 

16 

Southington. ... 

Peck,  Stow  A  Wilcox.. 

Brick 

8 

82x96 

6,000  00 

.... 

Torrington.... 

Torrington  Broom  Co.. 

Frame 

8 

28x46 

1,200  00 

5 

Torringto    Mfg.  Co ... . 

Brick 

2  and 
baa    a't 

40x90 

11,000  00 

80 

Vernon 

Union  Hardware  Co... . 
Hockannm  Co 

Brick 
Brick 

2 
2  and 

I  66x64  ) 

1  62x170  | 
1  26x60  ) 

60x100 

20,000  00 

10,000  00 
2,600  00 

.... 

New  England  Co 

Brick 

basem't 

1 

82x70 

6 

Springy ille  Mfg.  Co. . .. 

Brick 

4 

68x114 

20,000  00 

80 

Wallingford.... 

M.  Baokes  Sons  Co 

Frame 

land  2 

J  80x40  1 
1  80x70  J 

1,800  00 

.... 

International      Silver 
Co.   Factory  "P.".. 

Brick 

2 

88x40 

8,000  00 

10 

B.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg. 

Co 

Brick 
Brick 

land  4 

4  and 
baaemt 

I  86x80) 
\  40x80} 
(  40x148  ) 

40x186 

86,000  00 
27,000  00 

100 

Waterbury 

American  Pin  Co 

.... 

Benedict  A  Bnrnham 
Mfg.  Co 

Frame 
and  brick 

1 

f  64x160  1 
J  60x60  ? 
]  42x60  f 
I  60x144  j 
j  90x880  1 
1  60x180  f 

40,000  00 

80 

Chase  Boiling  Mill  Co. 

Brick 
and  steel 

1 

42,000  00 

.... 

New    England   Watch 
Co ••• 

Brick 

lands 

(  12  x  16  ) 
J  26x40} 
(  40x80  J 

8,000  00 

.... 

Farrell    Foundry    and 
Machine  Co.. ....... 

Brick 
and  steel 

8 

47x194 

70,000  00 

50 

Wilton 

Gilbert  A  Bennett  Mfg. 
Co • 

Brick  and 
cement 

land  2 

f  21  x  86  1 
J  67x60  ! 
1  80x78  T 
{  26x40  j 

12,679  00 

50 

Winchester 

Empire  Knife  Co 

Brick 

land  2 

j  18x60  I 
}  26x60  f 

8,400  00 

.... 

W.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co 

Brick 

land  8 

86x200  I 
86x60  f 

7^00  00 

.... 

New  England  Pin  Co. . 

Brick 

6 

48x116 

22,000  00 

10 

Winsted  Hosiery  Co . .  • 

Brick 

1 

88x80 

8,800  00 

.... 

Windham 

Hillhouae  &  Taylor  Co. 

Brick 

land  2 

j  82x86  f 
1  62x81  f 

12,000  00 

20 

Willington 

Gardner  Hall,  Jr.,  Co.. 

Frame 

8 

22x87 

1,200  00 

.... 

Windsor  Locks. 

F.  H.  Whittlesey 

Brick 

1 

40x40 

2,000  00 

4 

t  Estimated. 
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That  portion  of  the  report  (Part  III)  giving  the  "  Statistics 
of  Manufactures  in  Connecticut "  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable. 
These  figures,  if  examined  and  studied,  will  reveal  much  upon 
the  subject  of  labor,  its  relation  to  capital,  the  time  or  days  of 
labor,  the  earnings  of  laborers ;  also  from  these  tabulations 
may  be  deduced  information  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
the  means  of  promoting  laborers'  material,  social,  intellectual 
and  moral  prosperity.  The  time  of  labor  is  given  in  days  in 
the  tables  of  this  part,  but  it  may  be  well  to  add  here,  although 
it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  general  knowledge,  that  the  hours  of 
labor  in.  manufacturing  concerns  in  Connecticut  runs  from 
forty-eight  to  sixty  hours  per  week.  The  tendency  is  distinctly 
and  unmistakably  towards  shorter  hours.  There  is  a  tempta- 
tion for  the  compiler  of  such  tabulations  as  follow  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  bald  facts  and  express  them,  although  gener- 
ally it  is  deemed  that  his  duty  ends  when  the  facts  are  reported, 
and  that  he  should  leave  the  forming  of  opinions  to  each  person 
who  examines  the  figures,  not  prejudicing  the  reader  with  the 
compiler's  views.  This  introduction  will  be  kept  as  clear  of 
opinions  as  possible,  but  it  will  present  a  few  facts  that  are  de- 
duced from  the  statistical  tables  compiled  by  this  Bureau. 

From  the  information  in  this  and  preceding  reports  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  are  industrial  epochs,  i.  e. ,  that  there  are  periods 
of  time  during  which  the  manufactories  are  run  under  about 
the  same  conditions,  and  with  practically  the  same  results.  The 
present  epoch  is  one  of  unusual  activity  with  a  large  volume  of 
business  done,  a  large  number  of  laborers  employed  and  with 
an  average  wage  rate  for  the  masses  surprisingly  near  $1.50  per 
day  during  each  year  of  the  epoch.      This  epoch  began  about 
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1899.  From  1896  to  1899  was  a  transition  period  which  grad- 
ually led  conditions  up  to  and  developed  them  into  the. present 
state.  When  this  epoch  will  end  in  Connecticut  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  has  seemed  each  year  that  the  output  was  so 
great  that  over-production  would  result  and  bring  about  a 
change,  but  the  present  report  gives  no  signs  of  any  decline. 
Again,  facts  may  be  gleaned  from  comparisons  of  one  portion 
of  a  report  with  another  part.  For  example,  the  parts  dealing 
with  strikes  and  lockouts,  new  mill  construction  and  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  free  public  employment  bureau  reports,  all  throw 
light  upon  this  chapter.  The  facts  that  so  many  new  mills  are 
being  built  (Part  II)  and  that  there  are  so  few  workers  in  man- 
ufactories seeking  employment  (Part  III)  still  further  estab- 
lishes the  present  epoch  as  one  of  industrial  prosperity.  Fur- 
ther evidence  of  this  statement  is  found  in  Part  VI  for  the  great 
number  of  strikes  indicate  that  the  employed  have  ample  re- 
sources with  which  to  wage  these  contests  with  their  employers. 

There  is  a  criticism  often  made  of  the  industrial  statistics  of 
this  and  other  similar  bureaus.  It  is  that  inasmuch  as  every 
industry  in  the  State  is  not  represented  in  the  tables,  the 
averages  from  the  totals  are  wholly  without  value.  This  is  not 
true.  Statistics  of  any  considerable  number  of  representative 
concerns,  when  averaged,  will  not  vary  appreciably  from 
averages  of  all  concerns.  Fully  half  the  manufactories  of  the 
State  are  represented  in  the  tables  this  year.  It  is  also  true 
that  practically  all  of  the  larger  concerns  report  to  this  bureau. 
Therefore,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  number  of  employes  and 
to  the  products  manufactured  in  the  State,  this  report  covers 
far  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  The  averages  taken  from  these 
representative  industries  give  an  accurate  idea  of  annual  and 
daily  earnings,  per  cent,  of  labor,  cost  of  products,  etc.  In 
bulletins  showing  tendencies  in  the  manufactories  of  the  na- 
tion, the  United  States  Labor  Department  often  presents  tables 
for  the  entire  country  with  reports  from  far  fewer  concerns 
than  this  bureau  has  for  the  single  State  of  Connecticut.  This 
bureau  can  only  secure  reports  from  every  concern  in  the  State 
when  it  is  given  authority  to  compel  persons  to  answer  its  in- 
terrogatories. 

The  number  of  returns  used  in  this  compilation  is  seven 
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hundred  and  fifty-five.  They  are  practically  all  from  concerns 
which  furnished  the  same  information  last  year.  This  was 
necessary  if  comparisons  were  to  be  made  so  as  to  determine 
whether  the  industrial  tendency  was  upward  or  downward. 
There  were  many  other  concerns .  which  reported  this  year 
whose  statistics  could  not  be  used  because  there  were  no  data 
from  them  for  last  year  with  which  to  make  comparisons. 
Next  year,  however,  these  unused  reports  may  be  valuable  for 
comparisons. 

The  particular  information  which  is  sought  in  this  series  of 
tables,  presented  in  this  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  is  the  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  value  of  the  industrial  output  of  the  State 
that  goes  to  the  laborers.  In  securing  this  desired  result  seve- 
ral other  interesting  and  valuable  matters  of  knowledge  are 
figured  out  in  regard  to  the  various  industries,  and  presented  as 
follows,  comparisons  being  made  ot  1902  with  1901 :  Per  cent, 
of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  employed,  per  cent,  of 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  days  in  operation,  per 
cent,  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  paid  in  wages,  per 
cent,  increase  or  decrease  in  average  individual  annual  earn- 
ings, per  cent,  increase  or  decrease  in  average  individual  daily 
earnings,  per  cent,  increase  or  decrease  in  gross  value  of  pro- 
duct manufactured.  Incidentally  there  are  given,  in  addition 
to  the  information  above  set  out,  the  following  concerning  the 
establishments  considered:  "Average  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed during  the  fiscal  year  1901,"  "average  number  of  per- 
sons employed  during  fiscal  year  1902,"  "average  number  of 
days  in  operation  during  fiscal  year  190 r,"  "average  number 
of  days  in  operation  during  fiscal  year  1902,"  "  amount  paid  in 
wages  during  fiscal  year  1901,"  "  amount  paid  in  wages  during 
fiscal  year  1902,"  "average  annual  earnings  during  fiscal  year 
1901,"  "average  annual  earnings  during  fiscal  year  1902," 
"average  daily  earnings  during  fiscal  year  1901,"  "average 
daily  earnings  during  fiscal  year  1902,"  "  gross  value  of  pro- 
duct manufactured  during  fiscal  year  1901,"  "gross  value  of 
product  manufactured  during  fiscal  year  1902,"  and  the  per 
cent,  cost  of  gross  value  of  products,  outside  of  the  labor  cost, 
for  1901  and  1902.  While  this  information  is  given  in  an 
arrangement  which  really  forms  but  one  table,  yet,  for  conveni- 
8 
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ence,  typographically,  in  arranging  the  classification  upon 
pages,  the  statistics  have  been  divided  into  three  groups  or 
tables.  Table  I  shows  the  increase  or  decrease  in  number 
employed  and  amount  paid  in  wages.  Table  II  exhibits  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  annual  and  daily  earnings.  Table  III 
presents  the  increase  or  decrease  in  value  of  product  manufac- 
tured and  labor  cost. 

The  total  of  the  recapitulation  of  Table  III  shows  that 
twenty-five  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  gross  value  of 
product,  on  the  average,  in  all  the  industries  of  the  state,  goes 
to  labor.  This  statement,  however,  is  misleading  unless  an 
explanation  is  made.  This  is  so  because  the  percentage  here 
given  has  to  do  only  with  the  industry  as  it  is  in  this  state, 
whereas  the  so-called  raw  material  which  each  factory  uses  has 
a  large  labor  cost  in  it  which  stands  for  the  labor  necessary 
from  the  time  when  the  material  was  first  taken  from  the 
earth,  the  air  or  the  sea  until  it  was  delivered  to  the  factory  in 
Connecticut.  This  percentage  of  labor  cost  given  above  is 
comparatively  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  less  on  the  average 
than  the  amount  that  went  to  labor  the  preceding  year  in  the 
same  identical  establishments.  This  is  a  difference  so  slight 
that  it  indicates  that  the  conditions  of  1901  are  continuing  in 
1902. 

One  other  revelation  of  these  statistics  is  so  important  and 
interesting  that  it  may  be  mentioned  in  this  general  introduc- 
tion, as  well  as  later  on,  and  that  is  the  annual  and  daily  earn- 
ings of  industrial  employes.  During  1902,  the  yearly  income 
of  each  factory  operative  averaged  $458. 5 2,  and  the  daily  earn- 
ings of  each  averaged  $1.54.  This  is  probably  the  highest  pay 
for  industrial  labor  ever  known  here.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered in  this  connection  that  many  of  the  necessities  of 
life  have  been  purchased  at  correspondingly  high  prices. 
These  annual  and  daily  earnings  of  1902  stand  in  comparison 
with  the  following  averages  for  six  previous  years  for  the  con- 
cerns then  reporting  to  this  department:  In  1901,  $441  53 
annual,  $1.51  daily;  in  1900,  $452.04  annual,  $1.52  daily;  in 
1899,  $420.06  annual,  $1.40  daily;  in  1898,  $437.18  annual, 
$1.55  daily;  in  1897,  $421.88  annual,  $1.41  daily;  in  1896, 
$451.75  annual,  $1.50  daily.     There  will  follow  introductions 
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to  each  of  the  three  tables  and  an  analytical  summary  of  all  the 
statistics  at  the  close. 


TABLE  I  OF  STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

This  classification  reveals  the  increase  of  wages  in  1902  as 
compared  with  1901  in  each  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five 
establishments  considered.  In  the  recapitulation  at  the  end  of 
the  table,  the  same  information  is  given  for  twenty-one  lines  of 
industry  and  for  ninety-seven  other  concerns  under  the  title 
••  miscellaneous. " 

The  totals  of  this  recapitulation  show  that  on  the  whole 
there  were  increases  in  employes,  in  days  of  operation  and  in 
amount  paid  in  wages.  The  number  employed  increased  on 
the  whole  7.8  per  cent.  The  number  of  days  in  operation  in- 
creased eighth-tenths  per  cent,  and  the  total  amount  paid  in 
wages  increased  11. 5  per  cent.  It  is  evident  from  this  that 
wages  actually  advanced,  for  the  increase  in  amount  paid  in 
wages  was  greater  than  the  increase  in  number  employed  plus 
the  increase  in  number  of  days  of  operation. 

There  were  only  two  branches  of  industry  out  of  twenty-two 
that  showed  a  decrease  in  the  number  employed.  They  were 
"carriage  and  carriage  parts,"  a  decrease  of  7.9  per  cent,  and 
"hosiery  and  knit  goods,"  a  decrease  of  1.7  per  cent.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  the  ten  leather  goods  establishments 
employed  the  same  number  of  people  each  year.  "  Musical  in- 
struments and  parts,"  "rubber  goods,"  "general  hardware," 
"iron  and  iron  foundries,"  "silver  and  plated  ware,"  "cotton 
goods  "  and  "  silk  goods  "  each  showed  decided  increases  in  the 
number  employed. 

The  average  increase  or  decrease  in  number  of  days  of  oper- 
ation of  the  various  industries  were  so  slight  that  they  do  not 
call  for  special  comment  other  than  that  all  industries  operated 
nearly  up  to  the  limit.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
smallest  average  of  days  of  operation  of  any  division  of  indus- 
try was  that  of  the  twenty-one  hat  and  cap  factories,  which  op- 
erated on  the  average  284.3  days  each. 

Nearly  all  the  industries  showed  unusual  increases  in  the 
total  amount  paid  in  wages.      Only  four  showed  a  falling  off 
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and  these  decreases  were  slight,  as  follows:  "  Corsets,"  4.7  per 
cent. ;  "  cotton  mills,"  .2  per  cent. ;  "hosiery  and  knit  goods/' 
6.6  per  cent,  and  "leather  goods,"  1.6  per  cent.  Table  I  fol- 
lows. 
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INDUSTRY:  BRASS  AND  BRASS  GOODS. 

TABLE  I.   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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INDUSTRY:  BRASS  AND  BRASS  GOODS.—  (Continued.) 

TABLE  I.  SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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INDUSTRY:  BRASS  AND  BRASS  GOODS  —Continued. 

TABLE  I.  SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:  BRASS  AND  BRASS  GOODS.— {Concluded.) 

TABL     I.   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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♦Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  1901. 
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INDUSTRY:  CARRIAGES  AND  CARRIAGE  PARTS. 
TABLE  I.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 
AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR  STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:  CORSETS. 

TABLE  I.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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*  Not  reported 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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INDUSTRY:  COTTON  GOODS. 

TABLE  I.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:  COTTON  GOODS.— {Concluded.) 

TABLE  I.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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INDUSTRY:  COTTON  MILLS. 

TABLE  I.  SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 
AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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188 
150 
860 
850 
190 
196 
860 
265 

1.854 
110 
176 

9,486 
♦286 

9.201 


de.  12.5  I 
de.    7  5  I 
de.  80.8  I 
in.  16.0 
de.    2.8 
de,  10.0 
in.     1.8 
in.    2.8 
in.  22.1 


de.  1.7 

in.  8.6 

in.  14 

in.  8  7 

de.  8.0 


in.  87.8 


in.    2.6 
in.  12.9 


in.     8.0 


in. 


800 

298.6 

800 

287 
274 
800 
270.2 
296 
808 
804 
807 
806 
807 
806 
801 
289 
807 
807 
802 
800 
806 
801 
806 


Average 
297.9 


KR8 
801H 
801 
296 

297 
800 

800 
808 
806 
807 
806 
808 
808 
801 
801 
809 
860 
804 
800 
800 
804 
806 
298 
806 


Average 
806.6 


in.     0.7 
in.    8.5 


in.  4.9 

in.  8,0 

de.  1.0 

in.  11.0 

in.  1.7 


in.    0.8 


in.  0.8 
in.  0.8 
in.    0  7 


in.  4.2 

in.  0.7 

in.  17.8 

in.  0  7 


de.    16 
in.    1.0 


in.     2  6 


$120,000  00 

228,786  15  i 

188,46108  ! 

168,862  50 

158,882  66 
49,260  40 

175,901  11 
26,400  00 

189,880  68 
48,028  28 

628,17188 
64,000  00 
49,860  00 
48.800  00 
56,488  11 
48,106  56 
98,896  86 

122,681  96 
69,042  68 
66,864  88 

104,991  89 
92,061  21 

611,679  19 


$8,141361  78 


$185  200  00 

224398  76 

150,682  00 

147,910  97 

169304  74 

48,502  87 

166,000  00 

29,426  07 

161,406  04 

48,146  29 

604,114  65 

66,800  00 

51,000  00 

50,400  00 

48.241  88 

55.268  24 
86,869  29 

145,000  00 
62,246  27 
67,744  16 

116,014  80 

98.269  80 
520,264  48 

41,808  98 
88.154  78 


$8,210,140  87 
1 74,968  76 


*  Not  reported.  t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 

t  Two  mills  operated  by  same  corporation. 


$8,185,182  11 
Digitized  by  V, 


in.  12.7 

in.  0.8 

de.  20.0 

de.  6.9 

in,  1.6 

de.  1.5 

de.  6.2 

in.  15.9 

in.  15.8 

in.  0.8 

de.  8  6 

in.  2.0 

in.  8.8 

in.  8.8 

de.  14.5 

in.  'l4.9 
de.  12.2 

in.  181 
de.    9.8 

in.  18 

in.  10.5 

in.  1.8 

in.  1.7 


de. 


Google 


ik 


- 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:  CUTLERY  AND  TOOLS. 

TABLE  I.  SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 
AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


^•d  h 

^■o  i 

«*  m 

AM 

e  m 

hi    U.      1 

Cm 

B"3 

«V 
.O 

a 

a 

9 
V 

aa8 

M 

too  a 

©  «  flfi 

►  ft-dS 

O  £  4 

JScL- 

aeg 

a    « 

©  a  be 
too  a 

«  e  eg 

2* 

u  a 
°  fl 

flgo 

*  *  a 

•Sfl 

O  4> 

g&i 

5*1 

°  o  • 

g«o 

2  o-" 

r  cent.  Increase  o 
ecrease  in  nam  be 
F  days   in  opera 
Ion. 

~8 

■■°s 

-8 

if? 

►  e*oS 

••o  0 

0o« 

a  i«p 

vo  o+» 

00 

«< 

«« 

04 

fc 

fc 

fe 

< 

< 

167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
178 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
188 
184 
186 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
198 


90 
88 
166 
66 

100 
48 

110 
80 

104 
20 

190 
77 

161 
15 
75 
11 
80 
16 
5 
57 
5 
18 
10 
11 


95 

82 
150 

64 
100 

50 
110 

80 
186 

80 


150 
19 
75 
10 
80 
18 

5 
70 

4 
17 

7 
10 

4 
810 


in.  5.6 

de.  0.8 

de.  9,1 

de.  1.5 


in.  4.2 


in.  8.0 
in.  50  0 
in.  15.8 
in.  156 
de.  0.7 
in.  26  7 


de.  9.1 


in.  12.5 


in.  22.8 
de.  20.0 
de.  5.6 
de.  80.0 
de.  9.1 


800 
290 
278 
802 
806 
261 
296 
266 
250 
800 
806 
302 
806 
289 
809 
806 
270 
289 
807 
306 
804 
285 
278 
800 
279 


800 
800 
306 

290 

804* 

290 

299 

275 

808 

800 

806 

800 

806 

802 

809 

808 

250 

290 

810 

806 

295 

800 

297 

265 

276 

807 

800 


in. 

8.4 

in. 

101 

de. 

40 

de. 

0.5 

in. 

11.1 

in. 

1.0 

in. 

8.8 

in. 

22.4 

de 

1 

0.7 

in. 

4.5 

de. 

7.4 

in. 

03 

in. 

1.0 

de. 

80 

in. 

5.8 

in. 

6.8 

de. 

11.7 

de. 

1.1 

$24,944  04 
60,000  00 
17378  00 
98362  27 
28,118  02 
57,122  46 
18,798  00 
87,000  00 
16,000  00 
64,928  46 
15,000  00 
89,089  00 
45,986  52 
68,957  49 

6,459  91 
80,000  00 

4,000  00 
16.000  00 
11.419  28 

2,088  00 
82,446  54 

1,880  69 

5,956    80 

2.959  19 

6.960  00 


(22  581  58 

48,000  00 

20,476  27 

104.009  86 

27,894  87 

66386  00 

22  987  28 

45,000  00 

17,794  89 

68,620  07 

15,000  00 

124.760  00 

54.941  47 

80,949  99 

8.177  88 

80,000  00 

4,000  00 

16,000  00 

11,881  62 

2,110  96 

86,642  61 

1,482  62 

7,262  29 

8,221  86 

8,846  20 

2,868  84 

126,000  00 


de. 

9.5 

de 

4.0 

in. 

14  6 

in. 

11.4 

de. 

26 

in. 

17.0 

in. 

22  3 

in. 

21.6 

in. 

18.6 

in. 

24.9 

in. 

40.1 

in. 

19.5 

in. 

17.4 

in. 

26.6 

in. 

219 

in. 

8.9 

de. 

1.5 
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INDUSTRY:    CUTLERY  AND  TOOLS.— {Concluded  ) 

TABLE  I.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 
AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


E 

9 
a 
0 
"5 

• 
A 
0 
tt 

Average    number    of  , 
persona    employed  1 
during   fiscal  year 
MM.                          J 

Average  number  of 

Jersone    employed 
uring  fiscal    year 
1903. 

u  u 
3d 

~2* 

!» 

■89  . 

ofdo 

•31 

£o«a 

ate 

*•  a 

oS* 
0  0  « 

ull  >• 

•°  **  tf 

8  2.2 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease  in  number 
of  days  in  opera- 
tion. 

5g 

as 
eg© 

•23 

Ofl 

if, 

u  •  o» 

-It 

194  ]         *         1              5 

310 
808 
851 
806 
295 
285 
240 
250 
806 
813 
250 
800 
290 

*  !            $2,825  00 

*  J              1,800  00 

*  K7  IW7  79 

195  |        •                      » 

196           * 

100 

100 

85 

650 

6 

7 

60 

8 

28 

46 

7 

197  !         * 

* 

* 

* 
• 
* 
* 
• 

60,000  00 
16,557  42 
800,000  00 

1,600  00 

2,500  00 
25,000  00 

3,919  00 
12,174  82 
20,080  00 

8,606  00 

198  i         * 

199 

i       * 

200  '         • 

m  1      * 

202  i      • 

203          * 

204  I         * 

* 

* 

_*__ 

205  1        '• 

... 

1 
208          * 

1 

2,836 
+1,258 

$1,482,227  98 
t685,802  80 

"  1" 

| 

1 

Average 
296.8 

••|      1,494 

1,678 

I  Average 
in.     6.6  |       292.8 

in.    1.6 

$785,664  66 

$846,926  18 

in.  15.1 

*  Not  reported. 


t  Reported  in  1902  but  not  in  1901. 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:   GENERAL  HARDWARE. 

TABLE  I.   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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INDUSTRY:  GENERAL  HARDWARE.-(C^/«M) 

TABLE  I.  SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


a 

9 

a 

• 

■a 

• 

XX 

* 

Average    number  of 

Jersons    employed 
uring    fiscal  year 
1901. 

Average  number  of 

Xenons   employed 
uring  fiscal   year 
1902. 

*•  u 
I* 

sa 

in 

onso 

04 

5? 

Ml 

J8S? 

flu 
go* 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease  in  number 
of  days  in  opera- 
tion. 

5! 

H. 

if? 

0  fl 

in 
Hi 

i*a 
"J! 

•  ■c  ft 

254           • 

100 
8 
25 
25 
17 

800 
8 
18 
20 
19 
45 
10 
10 
12 

806 
800 
806 

809 
290 
800 
280 
800 
800 
260 
800 
800 
806 
296 

$47,076  08 
4,200  00 

10,400  00 
7,280  00 
6392  40 

100,000  00 
2,400  00 
8,000  00 
8,000  00 
7,000  00 

24,000  00 
8,800  00 
4,425  00 
9,400  00 

235  1         * 

236           * 

237  1         * 

218  1         • 

239           * 

Me 

• 
• 
• 
• 
• 

141 

Ml 

248 

244 

245  {        * 

1 

246  |        * 

1 

1 
247  1        * 

i 

• 

1 

10,219^ 
f2,074 

, 

$4,976,698  11 
1 957,878  48 

i 

1 

1 

Average 
8046 

1     7,027 

8,H5fc 

in.  15.9 

Average 
2966 

in.     2.7       $8,107,124  04 

$4,018,824  68 

in.  29.8 

*  Not  reported. 

♦  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:    HATS  AND  CAPS. 

TABLE  I.   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


B 

0 

a 
o 

•> 
.0 

s 

Average    number  of 

SersonB    employed 
uring    flacal  year 
1901. 

Average  number   of 

SersonB    employed 
uring   flacal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increaae  or 
decreaae  in  number 
employed. 

a  8.1 

*  o« 

AM 
$*- 

1S.S 

Per  cent,  increaae  or 
decreaae  in  number 
of  days  in  opera- 
tion. 

•21 

• 

*■§ 

*1 

m 

^ 

lit 

06 

2  . 
-.* 

••oft 

248 
249 
250 
261 
262 
258 
254 
266 
256 
267 
258 
269 
260 

68 

80 

140 

6 

226 

70 

280 

40 

28 

258 

125 

120 

262 

166 

60 

75 

160 

8 

226 

70 
275 

48 

80 
800 
120 
126 
262 
211 
160 
210 

16 
175 
155 

10 
200 

de.  20.6 
de.    68 
in.  14.8 
de.  60.0 

805 
800 
292 
216 
262 
290 
.281 
806 
808 
276 
269 
281 
800 
280 

250 
806 
286 
221 
262 
280 
276 
806 
806 
826 
270 
298 
294 
278 
285 
275 
276 
800 
260 
800 
275 

de.  18.0 
in.    2.0 
de.    2.4 
in.    2.8 

$42,600  00 
26,000  00 
48,616  71 
1,026  88 
126,000  00 
46,488  72 
116,907  00 
14829  00 
8,942  48 
97,906  12 
66,897  72 
28,976  19 
114,264  78 
65,082  70 
* 
* 
• 
• 
* 
* 
* 

$82,688  00 

80,000  00 

48,580  54 

1.064  18 

126,000  00 

47.864  76 
125369  04 

18,741  00 
8,279  64 

180,164  00 
69,179  18 
80,909  87 

117,729  00 

70.865  09 
65,042  80 

138,608  98 
8,000  00 
90,000  00 
88^96  46 
5,000  00 
100,000  00 

de.  MJ 
in.  154 
in.  113 
in.    2.8 

de.    8.4 
de.    1.8 

in.    1.9 
in.    7.2 
in.  26.4 

de.    1.8 
in.    7.5 
in.     7.1 
in.  16.8 
de.    4.0 
in.    4.2 

in.    1.0 
in.  17.8 
in.    0.4 
in.    6.0 
de.    2.0 
de.    2  5 

de.    7.4 
in.  82J 
de.  11.5 
In.    6.7 
in.    8.0 

261 
262 
268 
264 
266 
266 
267 

in.  27.9 

in.    8.3 

268 

2,865 

t916 

$1,829,011  86 
t488,647  74 

.... 

1,862 

1,949 

in.    4.7 

Average 
288.8 

Average 
284.8 

in.      .4 

$798,888  70 

$846864  11 

in.    5.9 

*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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INDUSTRY:    HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

TABLE  I.   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


u 

& 

a 

0 

a 

• 
a 

■o 

e 

p 

00 

Average   number   of 

Sersons    employed 
uring    fiscal  year 
1901. 

Average  number   of 

Sersons    employed 
uring   fiscal    year 
1902. 

u  u 

V 

S  hcL 
•  *d  0 

&2 
0  «> 

g&S 

flbfi 

as* 
g&s 

5o« 

Per  cent.  Increase  or 
decrease  in  number 
of  days  in  opera- 
tion. 

5! 

•2  "3 

Si 
*** 

U4» 

O0 

«g 

lu 
Hi 

a  s~* 

hid 
A< 

269 

Pli 

200 
175 
2S6 

IQft 

185 

170 

265 

160 

127 

60 

48 

600 

15 

416 

70 

10 

129 

de.    7.5 
de.    2.9 
in.  12,8 
de.  24.2 
de.    2.8 
in.  20.0 
in.  87.1 
in.    4.8 

291 
800 
807 
800 
285 
800 
220 
290 
290 
265 
808 
200 
• 

275 
800 

801 
800 
270 
800 
291 
800 
275 
268 
288 
225 
800 

de.    55 

$78,759  78 

66,84185 

95,086  62 

81,188  65 

46,604  00 

14,000  00 

11,889  69 

179,704  18 

5,878  00 

178,618  28 

17,047  61 

2,700  00 

* 

$61,745  46 
56,856  00 

108,600  00 
76,000  00 
41,000  00 
17,288  62 
20,192  67 

176,452  88 

5,100  do 

142,442  67 
14,400  00 
2,418  75 
41,590  18 

de.  16.8 
de  15.7 

271 
272 

de.    2.0 

in.  14  2 
de.    6  4 

|         — 
278  1         130 
274            fiA 

de.    5.8 

de.  12.0 
in.  28.5 

275 
276 
277 

95 
575 

15 
459 

75 

7 

• 

in.  82.8 
in.    8.4 
de.    5.2 
in.    1.1 
de.    5.0 
in.  12.5 

in.  77.8 
de.    1.8 
de.  18.2 

278 
279 
290 
291 

de.    9.2 
de.    6.7 
in.  42.9 

de.  20.8 
de.  19.5 
de.  10.4 

2,245 
tl29 

$768,686  28 
t41,590  18 

... 

•I     2,159 

1 

2,118 

de.    1.7 

Average 
287.8. 

Average 

in.      .7 

$772,818  01 

$721,996  05 

de.    8.6 

•  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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BUREAU    OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:  IRON  AND  IRON  FOUNDRIES. 

TABLE  I.  SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


to 

i 

1 

II 
C 

I 

Average  namber  off 

Sereone    employed 
arlng   fiscal  year 
1901. 

JSoLa 

iQ 

u  u 

a 

lit 

*Sa 

282 

89 

46 

in.  15.4 

288 

464 

562 

in.  21.1 

284 

185 

85 

de.  87.0 

286 

177 

180 

in.  1.7 

286 

96 

108 

in.  8.4 

287 

•  98 

185 

in.  46.2 

288 

416 

600 

in.  20  5 

289 

800 

405 

in.  12.5 

290 

190 

201 

in.  6.8 

291 

46 

47 

in.  4.4 

292 

90 

96 

in.  6.6 

288 

40 

88 

de.  6.0 

294 
296 

80 

80 

50 

70 

in.  40.0 

296 

125 

126 

297 

50 

62 

in.  24.0 

298 

10 

11 

in.  10.0 

299 

275 

279 

in.  1.6 

800 

150 

185 

in.  28.8 

801 

801 

829 

In.  9.8 

802 

126 

140 

in.  12.0 

808 

29 

81 

In.  6.9 

804 

66 

70 

in.  61 

806 
806 

69 

69 

85 

78 

de.  8.2 

807 

85 

85 



808 

14 

19 

in.  86.7 

a 

as.2 


AM 
•  *»•    . 

I*! 

og3 

9  o  4> 


AS© 


Sal 

iff. 


-I 

ft 


-i 

0 


Hi 


Ofl 

lii 

8  §2 


800 
800 

282 
272 
808 
299 

250 
280 


297 


802 


808 


260 
808 
800 
821 
818 
807 
801 
266 
280 
801 
299 
260 


807 
809 
805 


801 
802 
297 


de. 

2.7 

de. 

1.7 

in. 

5.0 

in. 

9.2 

de. 

2.6 

in. 

1.0 

in. 

12.0 

in. 

20 

in. 

2.7 

in. 

9.6 

in. 

0.8 

de. 

4.4 

de. 

1.8 

de. 

0.7 

de. 

0.8 

in. 

7.6 

in. 

0.8 

de. 

0.7 

in. 

7.7 

in. 

2.7 

$22,190  00 

204^18  69 

72,160  80 

75,115  48 

48,000  00 

55,706  00 

190,975  97 

201,000  00 

91,560  00 

28,160  99 

67,752  12 

28,500  00 

18,000  00 

21000  00 

61,487  40 

27,876  00 

4.000  00 

189,251  08 

88,400  00 

199,518  58 

69,000  00 

17,128  00 

88,785  88 

82,49125 

41,108  10 

14,598  82 

8,28141 


$22,500  00 
264300  98 

46,080  00 

88,798  28 

54,287  00 

75,000  00 

207,587  46 

281,761  00 

189,000  00 

25391  66 

58,000  00 

20,000  00 

12^47  00 

22,747  41 

64,277  07 

88,200  00 

5,000  00 

141,278  50 

114,400  00 

202,982  48 

80,026  00 

17,978  00 

42,945  87 

82,154  15 

86,750  90 

15322  27 

12,806  02 


in.  1.4 
in.  24* 
de.  86.2 
in.  183 
in.  18.0 
in.  844 
in.  8.7 
in.  1&$ 
in.  51.S 
in.  11.0 
in.  0.4 
de.  119 
de.  1.2 
de.  52 
in.  4.5 
in.  19.1 
in.  25.0 
in.  1.5 
in.  29.4 
in.  1.7 
in.  16.0 
in.  5.0 
in.  10.8 
de.  1.0 
de.  10v6 
in.  8.4 
in.  49.6 
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INDUSTRY:    IRON  AND  IRON  FOUNDRIES. -(Concluded.) 

TABLE  I.   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 
AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


%%  5 

am 


«  a  tt 
mo  a 


•U    IWKj 

ass 
5  « 
•  Sm 


2* 
3s 

0  a 
5-S 


5? 
•S'S 


AM 


5«- 

p  is 


"it 

SsS. 

is- 

O  fl  fl 


5i 


«8W 

OJfS 


i 


309 

810 
811 
812 
818 
814 
815 
816 
817 
818 
819 
820 
821 
822 
828 
824 


190 
46 

49 
75 
66 


186 
66 

190 

283 

76 

88 

200 

6 

646 

126 

666 

40 

20 

76 


4^94 


6,188 

U,187 


4,961 


in.  4.0 
in.  15.6 
de.  2.6 
in.  19.6 
in.  144.9 
in.  209.8 
in.  154 


299 
810 
806 
271 
278 
298 
804 


in.  164 


Average 
297.8 


802 
807 
820 
296 


800 

812 
809 
802 
299 

J164 
806 
299 
800 
800 
808 
800 


Average 
2964 


in.  1.0 

de.  1.0 

in.  4.6 

in.  9.2 

in.  8.8 

de.  6.0 

de.  1.8 


de. 


$22  418  96 
180,000  00 
99^23  29 
2748152 
88,982  84 
42484  80 
88,500  00 


$26,409 

122,000 

106,000 

82441 

72,600 

114,778 

42,000 

12,182 

84,418 

4,125 

888,462 

$89,716 

824,176 

17,199 

9,976 

88400 

16,904 

2,080 


$8,450,629  88 

t877,788  88 


$2,286,106  46 


$2472495  95 


in.  184 
de.  6.2 
in.  6.2 
in.  16.7 
in.  118.5 
in.  168.0 
in.  25.4 


in.  15.1 


*  Not  reported.  t  Reported  in  1902,  bnt  not  in  1901. 

t  In  operation  ilx  monthi  only. 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR  STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:    LEATHER  GOODS. 

TABLE  I.   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


o*8 

.o  Or- 

aaf 

•  am 

?§*- 

o«0g 


aas 

d    « 

flfg 


3s 


■I. 

I8* 


»  o  a 
*** 

82.S 


°$t 

IS! 

8*.2 


If 


5? 


8  g2 

04 


887 
828 
829 
880 
881 


884 

886 


45 
5 

26 
80 
14 
176 
78 


871 


40 

6 

27fc 
80 
16 
170 
•  88 
18 
12 

4 


404* 

t84 


870* 


de.  ll.l 


in.    6.4 


in.  7.1 
de.  2.9 
In.    9.2 


296 
806 
806 
800 
800 
806 
806 


Average 


289      de.    2.0 


806 
800 
800 


806 


Average 
800.0 


de.    1.6 
de.    16 


$16,796  01 
8,616  67 
18,478  89 
16,000  00 
11,882  00 
87,817  11 
40,026  97 


de.    1.1 


$187,118  16 


$18^0164 

8,686  00 

16,062  78 

15,000  00 

10,000  00 

88^27  18 

42^05  90 

9,648  17 

7,000  00 

8,500  00 


$208,22162 
119.148  17 


$184,078  85 


de.  12.6 
in.  1.9 
in.  19.1 


de.  1&8 
de.  4.6 
in.    5.4 


de.    1.6 


*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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INDUSTRY:   MACHINE  SHOPS. 

TABLE  I.   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


52* 

.Oft— 

SSg 

a   <n 

edit 
mo  a 

*£"£s 

•  •08 


Hi 

Xi  0— ■ 

as 

d« 

d    ' 

lis 

sng 


h  U 

dM 
-d 

it 

~2« 

*8l 

g5J2 
8Sfl 

g&8 

**• 

-«d 

°o  « 

•d *« « 
s  •  3 

900 

8.25 
8S  8 

••o  o-»» 
A* 

285 

de. 

6.9 

296 

in. 

4.6 

806 

in. 

2.0 

808 

in. 

0.7 

800 

806 

in. 

2.7 

206 

de. 

1.7 

296 

de. 

5.4 

800 

de. 

1.8 

800 

286 

de. 

4.4 

800 

806 

in. 

2.7 

800 

806 

de. 

12.6 

298 

in. 

1.0 

810 

in. 

0.6 

800 

in. 

1.7 

809 

in. 

2.0 

800 

in. 

6.4 

808 

in. 

1.8 

806 

804 

in. 

1.0 

278 

de. 

2.5 

296 

in. 

iao 

246 

de. 

18.8 

809 

in. 

1.8 

5? 

aft. 


lb 


837 


841 
842 
343 
844 
845 
816 
847 
848 
349 
350 
851 
852 

35a! 

**! 

856 
856 

857' 

858 

8» 

890 

361 

»l 

ass 


7 

140 
80 
40 
65 

392 

850 
68 
8 

100 
80 
10 
20 
4 
10 
96 

625 
1^76 
48 
67 
28 
80 
48 

146 
80 
90 

125 


8 

in.  14  8 

808 

175 

in.  25.0 

282 

80 

800 

89 

de.  2.5 

804 

85 

in.  80.8 

800 

880 

de.  8.1 

298 

841 

de.  1.1 

800 

80 

in.  27.0 

812 

7 

de.  12.5 

804 

100 

800 

80 

298 

12 

in.  20.0 

800 

20 

298 

5 

in.  26.0 

800 

14 

in.  40.0 

850* 

90 

de.  6.8 

290 

480 

de.  28.2 

808 

1,511 

in.  9.9 

295  • 

60 

in.  4.2 

808 

68 

in.  1.6 

282 

80 

in.  7.1 

299 

85 

in.  6.8 

806 

65 

in.  85.4 

801 

140 

de.  4.1 

285 

85 

in.  6.8 

250 

110 

in.  222 

800 

180 

in.  4.0 

805 

$8,500  00 

78,470  08 

85,000  00 

19,889  26 

28,832  00 

222,611  92 

588,670  00 

88,557  71 

8,111  19 

64,200  00 

12,500  00 

6,500  00 

8^70  50 

8,600  00 

7,250  00 

50,778  67 

856,744  48 

828,878  69 

25344  68 

88348  60 

11,649  15 

44,710  86 

14,026  72 

75,904  81 

68,278  45 

65312  44 

55,000  00 


$4,800  00 

97,446  78 

84,000  00 

19,069  88 

80300  00 

227,024  46 

588,604  48 

50,000  00 

2,875  89 

66,000  00 

18,984  00 

6,200  00 

12,000  00 

8300  00 

8368  00 

49,182  87 

296312  29 

856,805  26 

80,588  88 

40,000  00 

14,780  87 

52318  70 

27,611  M 

75,601  56 

51.600  00 

00,687  50 

65,500  00 


in.  87.1 
in.  24.2 
de.  2.9 
de.  1.6 
in.  4.1 
in.  2.0 
de.  8.6 
in.  29.7 
de.  7  6 
in.  2.8 
in.  11.7 
in.  12.7 
in.  85.8 
de.  11.1 
in.  18.2 
de.  8.1 
de.  16.9 
in.  8.6 
in.  20.7 
in.  8.0 
in.  27.0 
in.  18.1 
In.  96.8 
de.  0.4 
de.  8.1 
in.  93 
I  in.    0.9 


*  Night  work  included. 
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BUREAU    OP  LABOR  STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:    MACHINE  SHOPS.—  (Continued.) 

TABLE  I.   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


a 

0 
0 
• 
0 

% 

ja 

erage   number  of 
ersons    employed 
aring    fiscal  year 
Ml. 

▼erage  number   of 

S  ersons    employed 
uring   fiscal    year 
IMS. 

u  u 

ii 

•fir* 

•  £• 

3 

►  ft^jH 

•*o  • 

oB 

< 

«« 

fc 

5? 

w 

as." 


—  0 

■S'l 


§1 

So 


^3 


lit. 


865 
866 
867 
868 

809 
870 
871 
872 
878 
874 
875 
876 
877 
878 
879 
880 
881 
882 
888 
884 
885 
886 
887 


18 

295 

170 

16 

100 

55 

45 

426 

85 

45 

185 

625 

808 

250 

9 

42 

14 

45 

55 

60 

177 

7 

150 

829 

100 

86 


20 

804 

180 

15 

180 

57 

49 

869 

80 

45 

194 

650 

417 

252 

8 

88 

12 


60 
75 


8 

174 


85 
80 


in.  11.1 
in.  8.1 
in.    5.9 


in.  80.0 
in.  8.6 
in.  8.9 
de.  18.4 
de.  14.8 


in.  4.9 
in.  4.0 
in.  87.6 
in.  0.8 
de.  11 1 
de.  9.6 
de.  14.8 


in.  9.1 
in.  25.0 
in.  86.7 
in.  14.8 
in.  16.0 
in.  21.6 
de.  15.0 
de.  14  8 
in.    641 


808 
800 
806 
800 
800 
800 
290 
278 
805 
284 
800 
800 
264 
800 
800 
805 
800 
800 


806 


802 


806 
800 

806 
808 
800 

808 
800 

276 
800 
224 
296 
800 


806 

804 
808 
806 
800 

800 
*886 
817 
287 
265 
805 
810 
800 


in. 

2.7 

in. 

2.0 

in. 

8.4 

in. 

0.7 

de. 

1.6 

de. 

21.8 

de. 

1.8 

in. 

15.9 

in. 

2.0 

in. 

1.7 

de. 

0.2 

in. 

2.0 

in. 

2.0 

de. 

2.0 

in. 

9.8 

in. 

8.9 

de. 

8.7 

de. 

12.8 

in. 

06 

$12,158  55 
148,562  00 
80,000  00 

48,700  00 
88.000  00 
81,000  00 
185,485  14 
20,998  82 
20,296  00 
104,499  91 
840,000  00 
186,249  48 
198,170  00 
6,000  00 
21,000  00 
6,600  00 
27,800  00 
85,000  00 
86,000  00 
90,840  60 
4,046  20 
67,500  00 
218,478  12 
51,02180 
21,840  00 
188,714  88 


$12,198  90 

180,842  69 

96000  00 

6,800  00 

56,000  00 

88,500  00 

85,000  00 

145,742  78 

16.027  74 

20,644  00 

122,178  85 

400,000  00 

247,752  22 

174,758  00 

4,580  00 

17,721  79 

7,900  00 

20,000  00 

40,000  00 

41,865  65 

185,268  27 

4,568  78 

84,885  00 

285,000  00 

42,709  00 

19,780  87 

177,912  81 


*  Not  reported. 


t  Night  work  included. 
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INDUSTRY:   MACHINE  SHOPS.—  (Continued.) 

TABLE  I.   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


JSO»- 

aaS 

vs 

.3*. 

mo  a 

fill 


it 

a  51 

B«j 

SSsg 


"1 9 


5? 
■S'S 

if 


fl&O 

Wl 

w  O  9 

-3* 


J8 


gee 


ft.  h.    I 

hi 

if* 

°2    § 


51 


51 


«« 


891 
892 
898 
394 
895 
396 
897 


401 

402  j 
403* 
404  I 


«7| 

408 

I 
409 

410  j 

till 
1 
412 

413  ' 

4i4 : 

415  I 

tie' 


417  ' 


9 
SO 
10 


12 
62 

5 
10 

3 
56 

6 

7 
88 
14 
520 

5 
14 
15 

6 
80 

8 

9 
213 
80 
16 

5 
282 
25 
10 
40 


in.  88.8 
in.  5.1 
de.  50.0 


800 

805 
800 


806 
804 
800 

809 
809 
800 
i860 
808 
804 
297  j 
808 
807 
806 
806 
806 
800 
808 
806 
278J4 
806 
807 
805 
800 
806 
265 
805 


in.     2.0 
de.    0.8 


$5,526  00 
88,760  29 
6,081  65 


$7,800  00 

34,952  02 
2,888  10 
9,100  00 
2,840  00 

18,000  00 
4,500  00 
5,876  00 

50,408  82 

7,882  96 

288,000  00 

8,057  18 

6,000  00 

10,550  00 
2,200  00 

18,450  00 
4,781  65 
8,800  00 

96,878  82 

19,041  28 
8,150  00 
8,749  58 
8,000  00 
174,758  00 
9,180  00 
6,000  00 

25,000  00 


in.  82.1 
in.  0.6 
de.  62.1 


X  Night  work  included. 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:   MACHINE  SHOPS.— (Concluded.) 

TABLE  I.  SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


• 
.0 

a 

d 
a 
t> 

0 

3 

Average   number  of 

Sersons    employed 
uring    fiscal  year 
1901. 

Average  number   of 

Sersons    employed 
uring   fiscal    year 
1902. 

M 

•  s  • 

88i" 

M®  0 
0*0  • 

w 

o  5  * 
o  e 

in 

,?o«s 

etc 

|S.S 

**  O  «3 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease  in  number 
of  days  in   opera- 
tion. 

-1 

i 

OS 
U  ■  6 

-.* 

ft, 

418 

• 
* 

* 

• 

• 

• 

74 
825 
18 
100 
10 
10 
10 
6 
80 
12 

11,549}* 
+2,481 

9,068^ 

• 

* 
• 

* 
* 

* 

295 
808 
808 
800 
800 
800 
811 
810 
296 
806 

$49,847  76 

880,000  00 

10,400  00 

42,500  00 

4,298  05 

5^00  00 

8.900  00 

8,700  00 

22,000  00 

9,000  00 

419 

420 

421 

42* 

428 



424 



4*Oi 

426 

427 



$6,458,598  00 
+1,810,884  65 

Average 
299.0 

in       & 

.... 

8,695 

in.     4.8 

Average 
296.5 

$4,858^08  85 

$5,142,768  45 

in.    5» 

*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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INDUSTRY:   MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  PARTS. 

TABLE  I.  SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


u 

& 

e 
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C 

9 

3 

« 
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i 

Average    number   of 

Jersons    employed 
uring    fiscal  year 
1901. 

Average  number   of 

Sersons    employed 
uring   fiscal    year 
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5* 

ig 

in 

04 

St-3 
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|^ 

9  0  © 

a  as 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease  in  number 
of  days  In  opera- 
tion. 

5! 

•2? 

ill 

1 
Per  cent  increase  or 
decrease  in  amount 
paid  in  wages. 

4ffil         882 

1 
429  i         170 

480               7 

840 

800 

7 

819 

16 

80 

86 

46 

200 

826 

64 

10 

in.    2.4 

in.  76.5 

279 
290 
296 
291 
808 
800 
806 
800 
800 
804 
810 

284 
800 
806 
292 
808 
800 
810 
800 
286 
297 
801 
805 

in.    1.8 
in.    3.4 
in.    8.0 
in.    0.8 

$168,666  81 

84,000  00 

4,622  00 

141.187  70 

4,676  00 

89,182  60 

86,000  00 

16,881  00 

110,644  70 

74^00  00 

27,289  00 

• 

$162,271  16 

165,016  96 

4,100  00 

161,570  72 

7,000  00 

45,182  88 

40447  00 

16,826  44 

118.946  07 

171,909  42 

81,722  61 

6,500  00 

de.    9.0 

'    1 
in.  84.5 

m 

de     9  8* 

411           287 
432             10 

in.  11.1 
in.  60.0 
in.  28.1 
In.  18.8 
in.    4.7 
in.    8.1 
in.  58.6 
in.  81.7 

in.  14.4 
in.  49.7 

483  !          05 

in.  168 

43*1          75 
436            48 

in.    1.8 

in.  14.7 

488-        194 

«T          206 

488  41 

489  '         • 

de.    6.0 
de.    2.8 
de.   2.9 

in.    8.0 
in.  180.8 
in.  16.8 

■— 

1,780 

no 

$915,642  76 
16,500  00 

*  *  1 

i 

...;  u» 

1,770 

in.  28.9 

Average 
2934 

Average 
298.9 

in.      .2 

$700,996  21 

$909,142  76 

in.  29.7 

*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:    PAPER  AND  PAPER  GOODS. 

TABLE  I.  SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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26 
40 

140 
60 
93 
89 

100 
16 

147 
84 
60 
78 
60 
19 
66 
8 
80 
80 
28 
86 
40 
28 
87 

760 
28 


17 

de.  82.0 

60 

in.  26.0 

140 

46 

de.  10.0 

90 

de.  8.2 

88 

de.  2.6 
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16 

168 

in.  41 

84 

60 

90 

in.  28.8 

66 

in.  8.8 

22 

in.  16.8 

60 

in.  7.1 

g 

81 

in.  8.2 

76 

de.  6.8 

47 
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85 

60 

in.  25.0 

80 
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96 
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80 
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68 
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44 

in.  10.0 
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296 
806 
278 
808 
806 
807 
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61 
813 
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806 
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278 
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807 
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290 
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265 
817 
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810 
800 
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810 
296 
806 
802 
297 
802 
818 
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277 
807 
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296 
812 
810 
270 
800 
800 
812 


de.    2.0 

de.    7.4 


in.  11.5 
de.    2.6 


de.  1.6 
de.  2.9 
in.  492.2 


de.    0.8 


in.    0.7 


de.    1.1 


de.  1.8 

in.  7.6 

in.  84) 

in.  1.9 

de.  6.4 


in.    0.6 


$10,041  74 
16,746  18 
49,189  66 
18,800  00 
840)14  01 
19,910  18 
61,247  09 

6,969  06 
11,896  49 
16,442  00 
12,848  01 
24,600  00 
24,800  00 

6,467  67 
17,891  17 

8,618  86 

9,402  77 
60,000  00 
14,000  00 
18,600  00 
17,551  18 
11,278  96 
29,571  76 
246,108  06 
18,000  00 
16,000  00 
14499  11 


$10,000  00 
18,489  70 
64,688  00 
21,000  00 
86,886  27 
90,468  00 
66,666  82 

6,462  00 
76,818  87 
15416167 
12JW7  87 
29,800  00 
26,100  00 

7,082  76 
18,496  80 

8,400  00 
10,804  75 
55,000  00 
20,800  00 
12,500  00 
20,289  16 
14366  88 
84,048  01 
266,284  26 
184)00  00 
16,900  00 
12482  44 
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INDUSTRY:    PAPER  AND  PAPER  GOODS.—  (Concluded.) 

TABLE  I.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 
AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


1  VgS 

JSorJ 

aaS 

a    « 

« 

«  Q  M 

mo  a 
2  2*55 


flSg 


?2 

s! 


04 


O  9 


Pi 


U  ft.    I 

Sag. 

!s° 

°s  g 


p  I  u 

sii 
flfl 


467  I 

468  J 
469 
470  ' 
471 
472  1 
478  ! 
474 
475  I 
476 

178i 

479  I 

480 

481 


180 
14 

100 
40 

7 


I 


484 


I 


487 
488 

489 
490 


2,447 


140 

12 

100 

46 

10 

40 

8 

28 

£126 

125 

50 

16 

8 
15 
68 
14 
18 
26 
18 
28 
95 
20 

8 
20 


in.    7.7 
de.  143 


de.    1.6 


in.  12.5 
in    429 


800 

800 
800 

290 


de.    2.8 


800 
200 
806 
800 

800 
J152 
806 
286 
284fc 
286 
800 
810 
285 
818 
806 
800 
812 
800 
800 
268 
808 


de.  81.0 


$54,511  61 

2,000  00 

46,471  11 

19,684  59 

1,740  00 


$56,885,00 
8.000  00 

55,998  40 

18,000  00 
1,728  00 

10,000  00 
2,500  00 

18,000  00 
U6360  00 

26,000  00 

18,000  00 
5,754  00 
8,420  00 
8,000  00 

88,250  00 
8,552  80 
8,000  00 
9,000  00 
9,500  00 

10,106  58 

49,982  00 
7,200  00 
8,156  00 

12^20  00 


8,264 

f728 


$1,271,898  99 
1267,540  88 


2,541 


tn.    8  8 


Average 
286.1 


Average 
294.1 


in.    2.8 


$898,696  41 


$1,018,858  16 


in.    4.4 

in.  50.0 
in.  20.5 
de.  8.6 
de.    0.7 


in.  18.4 


*  Not  reported.  t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 

X  In  operation  eix  monthi  only. 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:   RUBBER  GOODS. 

TABLE  I.   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 
AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


U 

0 

% 

0 
€ 

«> 

A 
& 

Average   number  of 

Sersons    employed 
uring    fiscal  year 
1901. 

Average  number   of 

Sersons    employed 
uring   fiscal    year 
1902. 

u  u 

I* 

I 

o  a 
•St*" 
+» s »% 

ago 

Iff 

at* 

•O       1-1 

ogg 
hS  >» 

ggS 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease  in  number 
of  days  in  opera- 
tion. 

s 

-a 

in 

■5? 

ib 

1*4* 

•  2 

M  • 

491 

68 
417 

62 

1,266 

900 

18 
260 

86 

80 
200 
884 

84 
* 
* 
* 

86 

429 

71 

1,400 

1,076 

28 

860 

166 

72 

200 

408 

100 

1,062 

6 

in.  26.6 
in.    2.9 
in.  14.5 
in.  11.6 
in.  19.4 
in.  27.8 
in.  40.0 
in.  94.1 
in.  140.0 

in.    4.9 
in.  19.0 

800 

810 

298 

278 

282 

808 

298 

806 

282 

267 

286 

806 

* 

* 

• 

800 
296 
800 

800 
800 
807 
299 
801 
282 
282 
299 
804 
290 
800 
800 

646,000  00 

226,684  61 

81,668  48 

896,810  66 

895,906  17 

6,59120 

100,000  00 

48,191  78 

12,164  66 

97,296  00 

179,972  79 

82,626  68 

* 

* 

• 

$52,684  00 
288,660  91 

84,198  14 

866,626  16 

634,911  28 

9,668  78 

106,000  00 

64,672  80 

20,750  00 
102,649  00 
196,400  22 

69,600  00 

485,770  99 

1,554  88 

8,600  00 

in    169 

492 
498 
494 
496 
496 
497 
498 
499 
600 
601 
602 
608 

de.    4.6 
in.    0.7 
in.    7.9 
in.    6.4 
in.    1.8 
in.    0.8 
de.    141 

in.    9.7 
in.    4.6 
de.    0.8 

in.     5.8 
in.    8.8 
in.  48.6 
in.  60.4 
in.  46.6 
in.     6.0 
in.  49.5 
in.  70.6 
in.    5.4 
in.    9.1 
in.  82.9 

604 

606 

6,444tf 
U.070tf 

$2,816,116  06 
1 440,825  87 

.... 

8,764 

4,874 

in.  16  6 

Average 
286.6 

Average 
296.8 

in.    8.9 

tl,766£56  67 

62,874,290  19 

in.  84.4 

•  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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INDUSTRY:   SHOES. 

TABLE  I.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


ft* 
« 
-Q 

a 

0 

a 
• 

9 

O 

m 

Average   number  of 

Sersons   employed 
uring   fiscal  year 
1901. 

Average  number  of 

Sersons    employed 
a  ring   fiscal    year 
1902. 

ft*  M 

a* 

Is 

§£•1 
0x1 « 

ft 

0  « 

AM 

«"C  . 

»-  -  ft* 

°§8 

ft.  2  ►» 

as.s 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease  innnmber 
of  days  In  opera- 
tion. 

£3 
0 

to 

-Is 

"1 

a*£ 

a  3.2 

606 

507 
506 

50 
85 
68 
87 

* 

62 
85 
68 

• 

8 

in.  24.0 

286 
282 
880 
268 

* 

298 

287 
830 

* 

807 

in.    2.4 
in.    1.8 

$22,981  24 

18,964  17 

28,621  77 

7,842  88 

* 

$26,497  18 
15,641  70 
29369  68 

• 

2360  00 

in.  16.6 
in    12  0 

in.  24.8 

509 

510 

190 

178 

t8 

$68,859  56 

17,8*2  88 

$74,868  61 
f2,860  00 

.... 

158 

165 

in.    7.8 

Average 
297.5 

Average 
807 

in.    8.2 

$60,517  18 

$71,508  51 

in.  18.2 

•  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  bnt  not  in  1901. 

X  Reported  in  1901,  bnt  not  in  1902. 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:   SILK  GOODS. 
TABLE  L   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


2 

E 

if* 

£E3 

id 

.a  p— > 

BE  3 

O  < 

g  B 

3 

1  *J! 

3  4i  * 

q     a 

£7* 

0S5 

s.s^ 

& 

-  £*» 

Ov 

w  0  1 

^  £■ 

*  C   !» 

VdM 

i  s° 

u  'Z  >> 

i*S  * 

-  *  >. 

= 

bo  a 

•see  d 

5  P*- 

*  B*_ 

2  5*. 

r 

""Sri 

Iff 

1-  i  a 

1  &* 

>  o.i?S 

>  e^?S 

fc'U  B 

q  00 

•5  o« 

u. 

< 

4 

PU 

B 

B 

& 

T3D 
C 


*1 


9° 

lid 
ffi 


511 

513 
513 
514 
615 
51ft 
517 
518 
519 
520 
521 


m 


527 

m 


581 

582 


Mi 
585 


587 


183 

U7 

705 

60 

75 

00 

42 

90 

55 

S3 

2,884 

805 

40 

580 

125 

118 

185 

100 

181 

a 

ti 

13 
12 


144 

148 

750 

80 

90 

100 

85 

125 

56 

83 

2,858 

866 

40 

800 

200 

125 

190 

115 

IM 

7 

30 

U 

19 

81 

170 

14 

B 


m,  8.3 
de.  27 
In,  8.4 


in,  20.0 

in.  60. 7 

de,  107 

in.  389 


de.  1.2 
in,  6,6 
in,  20.0 


in.  7,1 
In.  50  0 
in.  5,0 
Id,  2.7 
In,  15.0 
In.  42.0 
in.  ie.7 
In.  33.8 
In.  23.1 


392 
202 
285 
800 
310 
280 
264 
800 
808 
803 
300 
307 
275 
306 
800 


306 
203 
300 
225 
165 
294 


285 

300 

304 

300 

300 

303 

300 

306 

300 

300 

278 

303 

301 

306 

800 

808^ 

294 

80ft 

805 

204 

300 


In. 

4.6 

In. 

0.3 

fn. 

10 

in. 

1.8 

In. 

8.0 

in. 

0,8 

de. 

10 

de. 

1.8 

In. 

9,1 

de. 

0.8 

in. 

34.6 

de. 

73 

de. 

1.0 

in. 

3.7 

in. 

20 

in. 

33,3 

in, 

87  0 

842,224  60 
68,196  83 

195,198  64 
15,200  00 
16,283  68 
24  WW  00 
10,847  98 
28,886  00 
12,644  05 
26,387  00 
1,236,683  00 
96,081  80 
11,250  00 

247,157  00 
35,000  00 
52,904  18 
48,724  49 
44,800  00 


1,820  00 
3,000  00 
2,247  13 
3,540  00 


|4»,03O37 
54,808  09 

219,838  35 
18,000  00 
23,334  84 
26,000  00 
11,519  40 
43,000  00 
15,014  47 
26.708  62 
1.309.093  45 

104,403  80 
14,000  00 

242,000  00 
87,500  00 
71,506  00 
41,808  54 
68,101  22 
52,000  00 
1,850  00 

5.000  00 

4.001  21 
3,866  84 

24,105  70 

59450  00 

4,500  00 

2,000  00 


In, 

16.1 

In, 

3.0 

in, 

12  8 

in. 

18,4 

in. 

43.3 

in. 

8.3 

in. 

6  2 

fn. 

48.8 

tn. 

19,7 

in. 

1.3 

in. 

5.9 

in. 

8,7 

in. 

244 

de. 

2-1 

in. 

7,1 

In, 

35.3 

de 

14.2 

in. 

19  1 

in 

37.5 

in. 

7.1 

in. 

587 

in. 

78.1 

in. 

9.0 
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INDUSTRY:  SILK  GOODS.— (Concluded.) 

TABLE  I.   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


nnmber  of 

\  employed 

fiscal  year 

flag 

ft*  *• 

is 

5? 

*§2 

0* 

Pi 

*  o  « 

S5i 

•2  _S8 

si* 

SJLSS 

lit 

a&i 

b2  *» 
•O  M  « 

**  Sea 

Per  cent 
decreM 
of  day 
tion. 

*1 

a?* 


541 


5,744 


10 
50 
75 
40 


6,764 

t445 


6,819 


in.  10.0 


Average 
297.4 


806 
810 


Average 
800.0 


in. 


82,344,684  44 


$2,950  00 
16,000  00 
81,200  00 
11,400  00 


$2,578,784  40 
U61,805  70 


$2,427,478  70 


in.    8.2 


*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  1901. 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:    SILVER  AND  PLATED  WARE. 

TABLE  I.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


as§ 

a  « 
boo  a 
*  2.98 


1*1 

JoTiL- 

sag 

►  0*08 


ft*  ft. 

ill 
"I  a 

0*O  © 

Pk 


—  a 
•"5 

w 

Oo«p 


a  m 
■~  a 

►.0CJ 

0  o  © 
ft«+»  ►» 

8  2>" 


642 

260 

278 

648 

27 

25 

644 

80 

27 

645 

815 

886 

646 

25 

26 

647 

573 

587 

648 

825 

426 

649 

46 

59 

650 

150 

175 

651 

287 

425 

652 

86 

86 

658 

165 

175 

564 

45 

40 

565 

15 

20 

566 

10 

16 

657 

250 

225 

568 

56 

560 

96 

660 

180 

561 

126 

662 

1,100 

568 

125 

564 

186 

666 

285 

666 

100 

6,078 
f2,150 

2,599 

.... 

2,928 

in.  11.2 
de.  7.4 
de.  10.0 
In.    6.8 


in.  2.4 
in.  80.8 
in.  28.8 
in.  16.7 
in.  48.1 


in.  6.1 
de.  11.1 
in.  888 
in.  16.0 
de.  10.0 


in.  13.5 


270 
262 
290 
803 
260 
282 
272 
800 
289 
281 
276 
270 
289 
800 
806 
800 


Average 
282.8 


290 
278 
800 
801 
285 
807 
275 
800 
800 
288 
275 
800 
289 
806 
800 
810 
288 
803 
296 
288 
280 
290 
280 
280 
280 


u  ft.    . 

°,gs 

©  fl  W 

SB  p. 

8.25 


Average 
289.6 


in.  7.4 

In.  4  2 

in.  8.4 

de.  0  7 

de  6.0 

in.  8  9 

in.  1.1 

in.  8.8 

in.  2.5 

de.  0.4 

in.  11.1 


in.  2.0 
de.  2.0 
in.  8.8 


in.  2.6 


E 


$125,024  28 

12,875  57 

14,674  17 

118  700  00 

9,875  00 

265,888  00 

159,060  00 

17,277  67 

89,068  90 

129,786  47 

46,291  49 

66,656  68 

22,188  99 

7,000  00 

2,750  00 

106,000  00 


$1,190,916  17 
189,068  90 


$1,101,847  27 


*1 

■ 
E 

3  t>  L 


$165,148  74 

11,745  76 

18,884  20 

138,000  00 

8,828  85 

825,255  00 

204,166  97 

19,949  17 

* 

186,681  22 
46,271  49 
78.000  00 
28,85160 
12,500  00 
9,000  00 

100,000  00 
27,861  41 
48,618  87 

108,000  00 
65,000  00 

601,994  81 
88,000  00 
75,000  00 

145,741  00 
60,000  00 


■  5  * 

i*  *  E 
£c  ** 

"to* 

h  Of  4 


$2,557,998  49 
tl,214,716  09 


$1,848,277  40 


in.  82.1 

de.  8.8 

de.  5.4 

in.  16.3 

de.  5.8 

in.  22.5 

in.  28.4 

in.  15.5 

in.  44.0 


in.  17.2 
in.  7.7 
in.  78.6 
in.  227.8 
de.     4.8 


in.    21.9 


*  Not  reported. 


t  Reported  in  1902,  bat  not  in  1901. 


t  Reported  in  1901,  bat  not  in  1902. 
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INDUSTRY:    WIRE  AND  WIRE  GOODS. 

TABLE  I.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


z 

a 

a 
© 

"3 
•o 

c 

JA 
o 
CD 

Average   number  of 
persons    employed 
during    fiscal  year 
1901. 

Average  number   of 

Sersons    employed 
uring   fiscal    year 
1902. 

z* 

«  q 

sit 

q  w 

2  *-* 
llj 

p  to 

■  "**    • 

g  u  u 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease  in  number 
of  days   in   opera- 
tion. 

*1 

00 

"3  5f 

*  § 

s  2  • 

*** 

2? 

m 

H 
-!< 

14  4* 

oa 

H  • 

0)  g  BB 
U  ■  « 

Hi 

h  «  «• 

04 

! 

567  ,             6 

568  i              4 

7 

4 

170 

280 

825 

110 

24 

76 

198 

20 

10 

87 

20 

7 

15 

44 

50 

75 

15 

in.  40.0 

806 
806 

800 
298 
805 
807 
800 
296 
800 
800 
802 
800 
260 

806 
800 
800 
291 
256 
809 
800 
802 
808 
800 
807 
800 
800 
806 
800 
298 
806 
800 
800 

de.   0.8 
de.    2.0 

$2,624  14 

1,850  00 
84,194  00 
86,786  77 
140,294  11 
60,000  00 
10,000  00 
28,075  42 
68,245  57 
10,000  00 

4,879  00 
15,887  00 

9,492  28 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

$8,620  86 

2,500  00 

58,516  20 

115,121  19 

170,000  00 

55,000  00 

8,872  00 

40,252  99 

59,842  92 

5,000  00 

8,966  02 

14,155  44 

8,852  67 

8,620  86 

9,000  00 

18,472  29 

16,000  00 

25,000  00 

8,640  00 

in.  88.0 
in    86 1 

569  '          125 

in.  86.0 
in.  21.1 
in.    8.8 
de.  21.4 
de.  20  0 
in.  46  2 
in.  10.0 
de.  20.0 

in    71 1 

1 

570  190 

i 

571  800 

572  1          140 

de.    0.7 
de.  16.4 
in.    0.7 

in.  82.7 
in.  21.2 
de.    8.8 
de.  16  2 

574 
575 

52 
180 

OK 

in.    2.4 
in.     1.0 

in.  48.4 
de.  12.8 
de.  60.0 

577              1A 

in.     1.7 
in.  15.4 

de.    9.4 
de.  10.9 
de.  12.0 

578  | 
579 

48 

de.  22.9 

580  * 

581  * 

582  * 

583  * 

584  * 
586            * 

1,487 
f206 

$620,488  44 
t75,788  15 

in.    9.0 

....| 

1,1» 

1,281 

Average 
800.1 

Average 
289.8 

de.    8.4 

$471,778  29 

$544,700  29 

in.  15.6 

*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:    WOOD  WORKING. 

TABLE  I.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 


i 

a 

0 

sag 

it 

sag 

0«  S 
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668 
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601 
602 
603 
604 
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696 
697 
696 
699 
600 
601 
602 
608 
604 
606 
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12 
80 
880 
886 
22 
18 
26 
12 
60 
22 
80 
10 


20 

86 
898 
416 

28 

12 

24 

10 

40 

18K 

80 

11 

26 
6 
6 

26 

10 

80 

12 
7 

16 


in.  66.7 
in.  16.7 
in.  4.7 
in.  7.8 
in.  18.6 
de.  7.7 
de.  7.7 
de.  16.7 
de.  20.0 
de.  16  0 

de.  10.0 


806 
297 
299 

804 
800 
806 

260 
804 
806 
800 


tl86 


808 
296 
296 
296 
284 
806 
800 
808 
290 
806 
806 
800 
800 
808 
800 
800 
804 
800 
806 
810 
200 


de.  2.6 

de.  8  8 

in.  0.8 

de.  5.0 

in.  0.8 


in.  0.7 
in.  16.0 
in.  0.8 
de.  0  8 


88,724  71 

18,208  00 

198307  18 

208,010  88 

12,672  00 

7,088  24 
14,200  00 

4,600  00 
16,000  00 
10,740  00 
12  164  86 

9,000  00 


$6,600  00 

19,418  00 
186,602  26 
218,167  10 

12,880  00 
6,468  07 

16,000  00 
4,600  00 

14,660  71 
9986  00 

11,802  00 

10.OQ0  00 
9.686  06 
1372  00 
2,400  00 
6400  00 
8,000  00 

15,000  00 
6,000  00 
8,600  00 
1,600  00 


in.  77.2 
in.  6.7 
de.  6.6 
in. 

de.  1.5 
de.  8  8 
in.  12.7 


de.  2.9 
de.  7.0 
de.  2.9 
in.  n.i 


$558,487  19 
1 47,968  06 


992 


1,088K 


in.     4.6 


Average 
299.1 


Average 
2964 


de.     .9 


$508,994  82 


$510,479  18 


in. 


*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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INDUSTRY:   WOOLENS  AND  WOOLEN  MILLS. 

TABLE  I.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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299 
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90 

90 
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807 

296 

de. 

8.9 

282 

807 

in.  8.9 

42 

44 

in. 

4.8 

MO* 

800 

in.  11.8 

79 

80 

in. 

1.8 

271 

265 

de  22 

147 

148 

in. 
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808 

808 
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808 

805 

de.  1 0 

90 

89 

de. 

1.1 

806 

805 

825 
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in. 

7.7 

808 

808 

112 

116 

in. 

8.6 

240 

294* 

in.  22.7 

96 

104 

in. 

9.5 

297 

805 

in.  2.7 

201 

260 

in. 

24.4 

288 

800 

in.  6.0 

66 

70 

in. 

8.7 

261 

286 

in.  9  6 

890 

788 

de. 

12.0 

800 

298 

de.  0.7 

40 
90 

40 

808 
800 

281 
808 

de.  28.8 
in.  2.7 

100 

in. 

11.1 

42 

49 

in. 

16.7 

299 

294 

de.  1.7 

56 

60 

in. 

9.1 

804 

800 

de.  1.8 

156 

140 

de. 

9.7 

296 

811 

in.  5.1 

84 

48 

in. 

26.5 

800 

806 

in.  1.7 

100 

107 

in. 

7.0 

299 

807 

in.  2  7 

100 

106 

in. 

5.0 

220 

809 

in.  40.5 

105 

110 

in. 

4.8 

285 

809 

in.  81.5 

68 

279 

68 

251 
279 

298 
805 

in.  18.7 
in.  9.8 

860 

in. 

25.4 

79  1 

82 

in. 

8.8 

291 

299 

in.  2.7 

$  86,000  00 
52,695  00 
82,000  00 
101,898  58 
17,457  62 

88.487  88 
60,467  00 
54,000  00 
82,682  90 

114,981  56 
84,229  98 
86,494  00 
78,669  69 
27,465  97 

275,279  81 
15,624  50 
40,000  00 

16.488  84 
18,450  00 
54,218  56 
14,617  06 
46,048  82 
28,000  00 
80,000  00 

27,118  60 
105,518  79 
22,000  00 


6  88,880  00 
59,000  00 
40,000  00 
184,886  87 

18.885  52 

82.886  80 
62,902  05 
47,000  00 
88,012  77 

120,000  00 
42,516  79 
41,450  12 

180,000  00 
88,170  41 

824,821  75 
18,130  84 
88,600  00 
17,018  61 
20,000  00 
58,775  00 
18,285  48 
49,481  01 
42,000  00 
41,000  00 
29,898  04 

136,640  00 
25,871  00 


in.  6.5 
in.  12.2 
in.  26.0 
in.  81.9 
in.  7.9 
de.  8.1 
in.  4.0 
de.  18.0 
in.  1.0 
in.  4.4 
in.  24.2 
in.  18.6 
in.  65.1 
in.  20.8 
in.  17.8 
de.  16.0 
de.  16.0 
in.  8.6 
in.  8.4 
in.  8.4 
in.  24.8 
in.  7.5 
in.  50  0 
in.  86.7 
in  8.4 
in.  29.5 
in.  25.8 
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INDUSTRY:  WOOLENS  AND  WOOLEN  MILLS.—  (Concluded.) 

TABLE  I.   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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641 
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660 
661 
662 
668 
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665 
656 
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50 

150 
85 
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847 

865 

4 

75 

96 

825 

251 

49 


29 
127 

50 
225 

50 

298 

472 

418 

8 

90 
100 
820 
288 
160 
8 

16 
120 
125 
102 
100 
140 
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90 
190 

70 


de.  12.1 
de*  8.1 


in.  50.0 
in.  42  9 
in.  98  7 
in.  86.0 
in.  14.5 
in.  100  0 
in.  20.0 
in.  &8 
de.  1.5 
de.  5.2 
in.  7.4 


178 
288 
807 
200 
808 
806 
284 
292 
271 
275 
275 
800 
807 
295 


266 
802 
800 
800 
809 
808 
810 
806 
800 


806 


in.  58.8 

in.  6.7 

de.  2.8 

in.  50.0 

in.  0.8 

in.  0.7 

in.  9.2 

in.  4  8 

in  10  7 

in.  8.6 

in.  10.2 

in.  1.7 

808  I  in.  0.8 

806  I  in.  8.4 

I 
800 

294 

801 

*76 


280 
800 
806 


6,200  00 
87,000  00 
18,000  00 
47,715  98 
18,000  00 
56,022  70 
182,760  81 
148,627  00 
1,650  00 
86,000  00 
28,485  00 
120,000  00 
91,798  95 
46,689  18 


9,498  00 
89,500  00 
17,000  00 
86,541  94 
28,400  00 
89,992  28 

215,518  40 

187,564  89 
8,828  00 
86,000  00 
41,985  00 

158,000  00 
98,577  28 
59,080  78 
2,890  00 
4,522  01 
86,498  97 
15,200  00 
42,640  02 
81,527  98 
46,500  00 

250,000  00 
87,800  46 
68,000  00 
81,200  00 


in.  58.1 
in.  67.6 
de.  5.6 
in.  81.4 
in.  80.0 
in.  60.6 
in.  17.9 
in.  26.2 
in.  101.7 


in.  47.5 

in.  108 

in.  7.4 

in.  29.5 


8,145 
t    1,511 


$8,269,084  82 
t566,244  44 


6,129 


in.    8.2 


Average 


288.0 


Average 
297.9 


in.    8  4 


$2^88,42165 


$2,702440  98 


in.  20.7 


•  Not  reported.  t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 

1  Commenced  operation  June  1, 1902. 
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INDUSTRY:   MISCELLANEOUS- 
TABLE  I.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 
AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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50 
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87 
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20 
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84 
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16 
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70 
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80 
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82 
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40 
85 
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800 

5 
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86 

in.  5.9 
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15 

de.  11.8 

818 
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de.  4  2 

84 

in.  13  8 

810 

818 

in.  1.0 

20 

in.  11.1 
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807 

in.  2.8 

22 

in.  10.0 

812 

818 

in.  0  8 

200 

in.  58 

807 

807 

88 

in  17.9 
de.  20.0 

800 

800 

40 

808 

800 

de.  2.0 

14 

in.  7.7 

288 

284 

in.  0  4 

42 

de.  26  0 

806 

820 

in.  4.6 

122 

de.  8.2 

296 

801 

in.  1.7 

85 

de.  5  4 

275 

295 

in.  7.8 

105 

de.  4,5 

808 

806 

26 

de.  16.7 

808 

806 

tn.  0.7 

29 

in.  16.0 

808 

800 

de.  1.0 

95 

in.  18.1 
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807 

in.  2.8 

15 
66 

806 
298 

806 

800 

de.  7.1 

in.  2.4 
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in.  20.0 
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800 

12 

805 

805 

76 
175 

in.  26.0 
in.  1.7 

800 
285 

800 
284 

de.  0.4 

$10,459  84 
18,219  66 
10,256  88 
9,278  89 
2,126  81 

20.499  11 
17,468  28 
82^00  00 

8,000  00 
18,000  00 
110,544  00 
16.000  00 
25  250  00 

7,856  41 
24,600  00 
48,090  00 
15,998  86 
70,844  71 
16,000  00 
17,000  00 
84,286  28 

18.500  00 
28,264  00 
94,125  86 

8,000  00 
18,000  00 
66,500  00 


$12,117  28 

16,184  12 

12,266  01 

9,527  09 

2,888  21 

25,049  26 

15,600  00 

41,628  83 

7,760  00 

18,500  00 

125.580  74 
14,700  00 
19,688  60 
8,081  55 
16300  00 
42,775  00 
13,488  00 
65,681  60 
18  000  00 
21,000  00 
85,449  26 
16,000  00 
21,666  00 
98,209  96 
8,000  00 
24,000  00 
64,118  00 


in.  15.9 
de.  11.4 
in.  19.5 
in.  2.7 
in.  11.1 


in. 

22.2 

de. 

11.2 

in. 

28.1 

de. 

8.1 

in. 

2.8 

in. 

13  6 

de. 

2.0 

de. 

22.2 

in. 

22 

de. 

81.4 

de. 

7.2 

de. 

15.7 

de. 

6.7 

-in. 

12.5 

in. 

28.5 

in. 

8.4 

de. 

18.5 

de. 

6.8 

de. 

10 

in. 

88.8 

de. 

2.1 
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INDUSTRY:    MISCELLANEOUS.— {Continued.) 

TABLE  L   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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15 
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de.  6.7 
de.  21.1 
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in.  40.0 
in.  17.2 
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de.  Ill 
de.  87.5 
de.  5.8 
in.  13.3 
in.  4.6 
de.  18.6 
in.  33  8 
in.  96.0 
in.  10.0 
in.  7.1 
in.  4.2 
de.  8.7 
de.  8.8 


de.  20.0 


294 
808 
806 

276 

286 

810 

800 
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807 

808 

800 

270 
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276 

275 

800 

288 

806 

809 
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270 

278 
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800 
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800 
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1.5 
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8.7 
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5.8 

in.  0.8 


de.  20.0 
in.  8.6 
de.  27.8 


in.  8.5 


in:  1.9 


in.  11.1 
in.  10.8 


in.  2.0 


$88,140  86 

279,745  47 

12,642  00 

41,670  47 

2.828  00 

2,265  48 

10,000  00 

6,000  00 

41,288  85 

12,072  58 

25,117  22 

60,000  00 

8,000  00 

11,000  00 

8,648  00 

5,000  00 

9,042  10 

299,288  99 

12,480  00 

6,696  00 

5,500  00 

8^00  00 

10,250  00 

9,660  00 

19,835  94 

6,000  00 

2,900  00 


$81,289  28  ] 

878,102  89 

15,748  00 

59  000  00 

8.219  62 

2,501  87 

5.889  78 

6,700  00 

50.000  00 

19,646  68 

86  914  88 

60,000  00 

3,800  00 

8,000  00 

9,500  00 

4,000  00 

11,250  00 

808,000  00 

15,000  00 

12,906  48 

6,500  00 

4,500  00 

12,000  00 

15,080  00 

19.000  00 

5,000  00 

8,000  00 


de.  2. 

in.  35.2 
in.  24.6 
in.  41.6 
in.  14.0 
in.  10.4 
de.  41.1 
in.  11.7 
in.  21.1 
in.  62.7 
in.  48.0 


in.  10.0 
de.  27.8 
in.  9.9 
de.  20.0 
in.  24.4 
in.  1.2 
in.  20.2 
in.  92.7 
in.  18  2 
in.  28.6 
in.  17.1 


in. 

66.1 

de. 

4.2 

in. 

8.4 
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INDUSTRY:    MISCELLANEOUS.— (Continued,) 

TABLE  I.  SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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5 

25 
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18 
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80 
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80 
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$168,458  78 


$212,992  88 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 

9,284  28 

8,640  00 

80,000  00 

72,574  00 

'      8,500  00 

65,000  00 

2,250  00 

11,887  98 

112,066  00 

5,000  00 

7300  00 

8,07126 

4,448  46 

5,880  00 

625,000  00 

8,000  00 

14,000  00 

11,970  94 

900  00 

60,000  00 

25,000  00 

8,500  00 

9,974  98 

11,218  89 


Id.  80.8 
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INDUSTRY:   MISCELLANEOUS.— {Concluded.) 

TABLE  I.   SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  WAGES. 
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28,000  00 

8,400  00 

2,600  00 

.  "1 

741 
742 
748 
744 
746 
746 
747 
748 
749 
760 
761 
762 
768 
764 

766 

7,807* 
t8,860 

$8,681,061  04 
tl,449t166  86 

.... 

4,212 

M47« 

in.    6.6 

Average 
298.6 

Average 
298.6 

in.      .7 

$1,909,062  84 

$2,181,894  68 

In.  U.7 

•  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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TABLE  II.     STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

The  increase  or  decrease  in  individual  annual  and  daily 
earnings  in  1902  as  compared  with  1901  are  given  in  this 
statistical  compilation.  In  the  table  the  average  annual  and 
daily  earnings  during  1901  and  1902  with  the  per  cent,  increase 
or  decrease  are  given  for  each  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  establishments  whose  reports  were  used.  In  Recapitula- 
tion Table  II  at  the  end  the  same  information  is  given  for  each 
of  the  twenty-two  lines  of  industry  into  which  the  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-five  concerns  are  grouped. 

The  totals  of  this  recapitulation  show,  as  was  stated  in  the 
general  introduction  to  this  part,  that  the  average  individual 
annual  income  of  the  industrial  employes  of  this  state  for  1902 
was  $458.52  as  against  $442.17  for  the  same  concerns  in  1901. 
This  gives  an  increase  in  annual  earnings  of  3. 7  per  cent.  The 
totals  also  show  that  the  average  daily  wages  of  the  same 
employes  were  $1.54  in  1902  as  against  $1.50  in  1901  for  the 
same  concerns.  This  figures  an  increase  for  the  daily  earnings 
of  2.7  per  cent.  This  was  the  average  remuneration  for  about 
121,312  Connecticut  toilers  this  last  year.  ■ 

In  the  average  annual  earnings,  there  was  a  decrease  in 
seven  out  of  the  twenty-two  branches  of  industry.  The  largest 
decrease  was  shown  by  the  wood  working  concerns, — a  falling 
off  of  7.2  per  cent.  The  remaining  fifteen  lines  increased  in 
this  particular,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  greatest 
improvement  was  with  shoe  shops,  concerns  which  were  form- 
erly showing  a  decline, — an  increase  of  19.5  per  cent.  The 
largest  incomes  were  earned  in  the  carriage  and  carriage  parts 
concerns,  averaging  $675.60  and  the  smallest  in  corset  manu- 
factories  (where   women    are    largely    employed),   averaging 

$299.43. 

The  average  daily  earnings  follow  more  or  less  directly  the 
trend  of  the  annual  earnings,  but  they  are  varied  somewhat  by 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  days  of  operation.  For  instance, 
brass  and  brass  goods  show  a  decrease  in  annual  earnings,  but 
the  daily  earnings  were  the  same  as  in  1901.  But  reference 
to  Table  I  will  show  that  this  branch  operated  fewer  days  in 
1901  than  in  1902.  Carriage  workers  earned  $2.23  and  corset 
makers  $1.02  daily  this  year.  All  others  were  between  these 
two.     Table  II  follows. 
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INDUSTRY:  BRASS  AND  BRASS  GOODS. 

TABLE  II.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 
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$877  16 

$580  84 

in.  48.1 

$1  20 

$180 

in.  80.5 

2 

466  11 

502  50 

in.  10.2 

I  51 

1  68 

in.  0.0 
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484  02 

486  00 

in.  11.7 

1  45 

1  68 

in.  12.4 

4 

450  70 

427  51 

de.  5.2 

1  67 

1  56 

de.  7.2 

6 

860  28 

200  01 

de.  21.2 

1  28 

07 

de.  21.1 

6 

400  80 

806  62 

de.  0.0 

182 

1  80 

de.  1.5 

7 

571  80 

501  72 

in.  8.6 

1  82 

1  80 

in.  8.8 

8 

417  77 

511  57 

in.  22  5 

1  80 

1  70 

in.  22.8 

9 

478  57 

460  41 

de.  8.8 

1  66 

1  40 

de.  4.5 

10 

456  60 

466  67 

in.  2.2 

1  58 

1  68 

in.  8.8 

11 

48127 

85185 

de.  18.8 

1  41 

1  18 

de.  18.0 

12 

481  11 

685  84 

In.  47.5 

1  54 

2  10 

in.  88.4 

18 

682  00 

477  78 

de.  80.0 

228 

1  66 

de.  816 

14 

800  07 

456  84 

in.  14.1 
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1  48 

in.  11.8 

15 

487  60 

500  00 

in.  2  6 

160 

1  64 

in.  8.1 

16 

66148 

802  86 

in.  85.0 

220 

208 

in.  85.5 

17 

470  00 

468  00 

de.  1.5 

1  60 

1  61 

in.  1.8 

18 

521  15 

471  10 

de.  0  6 

1  70 

1  57 

de.  7.6 

10 

51102 

640  41 

in.  7.5 

104 

1  80 

de.  2.6 

20 

872  04 

482  20 

in.  162 

125 

1  40 

in.  12.0 

21 

826  15 

406  08 

in.  24.8 

100 

1  86 

in.  24.8 

22 

780  00 

707  20 

de.  8.8 

250 

280 

de.  8.0 

28 

584  86 

500  28 

in.  108 

188 

1  80 

in.  8.8 

24 

600  15 

528  04 

de.  14.0 

2  08 

1  78 

de.  14.8 

25 

426  28 

480  68 

in.  1.0 

1  86 

1  44 

in.  5  0 

26 

545  27 

508  08 

de.  6.8 

182 

1  60 

de.  7.1 

27 

400  00 

402  61 

in  .28.2 

128 

1  58 

in.  28.4 
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INDUSTRY:  BRASS  AND  BRASS  GOODS.—  (Continued.) 

TABLE  II.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 
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$658  57 
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1  74 
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80 
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de.  8.5 
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de.  8.0 

81 
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in.  4.0 
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82 
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in.  10.4 

88 
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de.  20.8 
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1  48 

de.  20.4 

84 
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de.  1.7 
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in.  2.4 

85 
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de.  21.8 

1  58 

1  20 
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86 

724  00 

702  18 

de.  8.0 

245 

288 

de.  2.9 

87 

588  87 

524  88 

de.  1.6 

1  84 

1  82 

de.  1.1 

88 

666  67 

625  00 

de.  6.2 

226 

208 

de.  8.0 

88 

578  62 

639  48 

in.  10.5 

1  91 

2  11 

in.  10.5 

40 

542  91 

556  45 

in.  2.7 

1  79 

1  82 

in.  1.7 

41 

496  09 

425  00 

de.  14.2 

1  62 
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de.  12.8 

42 

526  97 

462  44 

de.  12.2 

1  75 

1  54 

de.  12.0 

48 

446  25 

427  54 

de.  4.2 

1  49 

1  40 

de.  6.0 

44 

879  58 

838  88 

de.  12.2 

126 

1  19 

de.  5.6 

46 

840  69 

838  88 

de.  2.2 

1  18 

1  07 

de.  5.8 

46 

609  16 

591  29 

de.  2.9 

196 

197 

in.  0  5 

47 

488  80 

449  00 

de.  7.1 

1  77 

1  58 

de.  10.7 

48 

807  61 

300  00 

de.  2.5 

1  04 

1  05 

in.  1.0 

49 

872  64 

867  65 

de.  1.8 

1  23 

1  28 

SO 

485  06 

871  48 

de.  28.4 

1  78 

124 

de.  80.8 

51 

504  66 

494  07 

de.  21.1 

1  75 

1  76 

in.  0.6 

62 

877  21 

870  89 

de.  1.8 

1  26 

1  28 

de.  2.4 

68 

499  06 

509  44 

in.  2.0 

169 

178* 

in.  2.4 

54 

278  65 

482  11 

in.  55.1 

91 

188 

in.  51.6 
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INDUSTRY:  BRASS  AND  BRASS  GOODS.— {Continued.) 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 
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Ayg.    annual     earn- 
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56 
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$487  60 
848  61 

$500  00 

857  44 
405  58 
840  88 
568  40 
485  00 
888  88 
812  50 
412  80 
689  02 
51188 
456  79 
650  00 
496  51 
450  00 
422  60 
548  28 
800  00 
812  66 
882  60 
414  29 
600  00 
666  77 
682  88 
410  86 
916  18 
720  00 

in.  2  6 
in.  2,5 

$1  68 
115 

$1  67 
1  19 
1  88 
1  12 
104 
1  50 
1  11 
266 
1  85 
1  79 
1  87 
156 
1  88 
1  68 
1  47 
1  08 
1  85 
1  00 
108 
1  70 

1  86 

2  00 
222 
1  84 
188 
299 
282 

in,  2.5 
in.  &6 

68 

69 

60 

61 

62 

68 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

60 

70 

71 

72 

78 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 
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INDUSTRY:  BRASS  AND  BRASS  GOODS.—  (Concluded.) 

TABLE  II.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 
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$660  00 
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98 

1  22 
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1  88 

83 

84 

86 

86 

$608  46 

$496  88 

de.    1.4 

$109 

$169 
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INDUSTRY:  CARRIAGES  AND  CARRIAGE  PARTS. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 
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88 
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8821  18 
886  87 
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858  17 
578  28 
584  28 
600  00 


$822  05 


$742  88 

500  00 

652  17 
700  00 
688  67 

400  00 
677  78 
600  00 
646  18 
677  78 
886  45 
675  00 
750  00 
62148 

$875  60 


in.  18.6 
in.  250 
de.  10.7 


in.  210 
in.  12.2 
de.  20.0 


82  08 
2  17 
180 
2  11 
1  85 
188 
167 


$2  48 
278 

1  82 

2  11 
227 
2  18 
181 
188 
1  67 
182 
1  88 
205 
225 
250 
202 


in.  10.5 
in.  28.2 
in.    1.1 


in.  22.7 
in.  10.1 
de.  21.6 


in.    8  6 


$2  08 


in.    8,8 
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INDUSTRY:   CORSETS. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 
AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 
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220  00 
870  14 
291  67 
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140  00 
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884  62 

in.     6.6 

$1  02 
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1  82 
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1  00 

80 

$104 
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88 
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97 

82 

99 

47 

1  14 
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1  25 

in.    2.0 
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106 
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de.  26  7 
de.    441 
de.    18 
de.    2  9 
in.    1.1 
de.  44  0 

de.  17.0 
de.    4.5 
de.    4.9 
de.    4.7 
de.    1.0 
de.  41.2 
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$818  75 

$299  48 

de.    4.6 

$108 

$102 

de.    5.6 
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INDUSTRY:  COTTON  GOODS. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 
AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 
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INDUSTRY:  COTTON  GOODS.— {Concluded.) 

TABLE  II.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 
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INDUSTRY:  COTTON  MILLS. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 
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1  11 

85 

de.  28.4 

146 

806  81 

818  61 

in.    4.0 

1  12 

108 

de.    8.6 

147 

828  84 

859  28 

in.    9.4 

1  09 

121 

in.  11.0 

148 

236  52 

219  41 

de.    7.2 

86 

78 

de.  15.1 

140 

288  64 

826  98 

in.  18.8 

97 

109 

in.  12.4 

160 

405  18 

884  80 

de.    5.2 

1  81 

125 

de.    4.6 

151 

855  72 

856  68 

in.    0.8 

1  17 

1  17 

162 

864  07 

857  02 

de.    1.9 

1  18 

1  16 

de.    1.7 

168 

818  48 

818  94 

in.    0.2 

1  08 

1  08 

164 

847  64 

854  17 

in.    1.9 

1  18 

1  15 

in.    1.8 

156 

86148 

860  00 

de.    0.4 

1  18 

1  17 

de.   0.8 

156 

876  25 

849  58 

de.    7.1 

1  22 

1  16 

de.   4.9 

157 

820  71 

868  45 

in.  14.9 

1  11 

1  22 

in.    9.9 

166 

885  87 

246  74 

de.  86.1 

126 

80 

de.  86.5 

160 

250  52 

414  29 

in.  65.4 

1  14 

116 

in.    0.9 

160 

868  88 

827  61 

de.    9.8 

120 

1  08 

de.  10.0 

161 

851  86 

847  41 

de.    1.8 

1  17 

1  16 

de.   0.9 

162 

888  68 

88147 

de.    2.1 

1  11 

110 

de.    0.9 

168 

847  40 

85196 

in.    1.8 

1  16 

1  16 

in.    0.9 

164 

869  88 

884  24 

de.    1.8 

128 

126 

de.    1.6 

165 

880  04 
189  46 

128 
62 

166 

$842  28 

$888  41 

de.    1.1 

$1  15 

$1  11 

de.   8.5 
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BUREAU   OP   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:  CUTLERY  AND  TOOLS. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 
AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


i 

si 

5l 

i 

ill 

ill 

A* 

si 

go 

S5 

a 
S 

• 

■8 

& 

*** 
?5k 

7? 

8"°* 

< 

hi 

< 

;!* 

MR 

< 

So 

iff 

1" 

167 

$480  07 

$889  84 

de.    9.5 

$1  48 

$180 

de.   9.1 

168 

666  66 

606  26 

de.    91 

192 

1  68 

de.  12* 

169 

641  60 

689  85 

in.  18.1 

195 

209 

in.    7.2 

170 

666  88 

689  40 

in.  22.5 

1  87 

289 

in.  27.8 

171 

482  68 

428  04 

de.    1.0 

1  41 

1  41 

172 

67122 

668  86 

in.  17.0 

2  19 

280 

in.    5  0 

178 

89162 

459  74 

in.  17.4 

1  82 

1  54 

in.  16.7 

174 

886  86 

409  09 

in.  21.6 

127 

1  49 

in.  1741 

175 

600  00 

698  16 

in.  18.6 

200 

1  94 

de.   8.0 

176 

628  16 

508  80 

de.    8.8 

1  78 

1  69 

de.    4.0 

177 

760  00 

500  00 

de.  33.3 

246 

1  68 

de.  88.5 

178 

468  68 

667  09 

in.  21.0 

1  55 

189 

in.  21.9 

179 

698  97 

617  82 

in.    8.4 

1  96 

202 

in.    8  6 

180 

466  67 

589  67 

In.  18.2 

1  68 

179 

in.  183 

181 

480  66 

430  41 

de.    0.1 

1  89 

1  89 

183 

400  00 

400  00 

180 

1  80 

188 

868  68 

400  00 

in.  10.0 

1  86 

1  60 

in.  18* 

184 

688  88 

688  88 

1  85 

1  84 

de.    0.5 

186 

718  14 

660  08 

de.    7.4 

285 

2  18 

de.    9.4 

186 

407  60 

422  19 

in.    8.6 

1  80 

1  88 

in.    63 

187 

669  24 

528  47 

de.    8.0 

187 

1  77 

de.    5J 

188 

266  14 

868  16 

in.  84.6 

98 

1  19 

in.  28.0 

189 

880  98 

427  19 

in.  29.1 

119 

1  44 

in.  21.0 

190 

296  91 

460  27 

in.  56.5 

99 

174 

in.  76,8 

191 

681  82 

684  62 

in.    8.4 

227 

248 

in.    9.8 

192 

718  84 

2  82 

198 

408  28 

184 
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INDUSTRY:  CUTLERY  AND  TOOLS.—  {Concluded.) 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


u 

I 

a 

0 
« 

1 

OQ 

si 

*** 

0 
.S3 

So 
S* 

Mi 

u 

hi 

< 

§1 

fag 
sat 

I* 

fa 
55-8  « 

1M 

$466  00 
600  00 
678  87 
600  00 
473  07 

$1  60 
1  95 
1  65 

1  96 
1  60 
1  91 
1  11 
1  48 
1  68 
1  67 
1  74 
1  49 
1  78 

196 

196 

197 

198 

199 

645  06 
266  67 
857  14 
600  00 
489  94 
484  82 
446  22 

200 

201 

202 

208 

x 

204 

205 

206 

615  00 





$492  41 

$522  65 

in.    6.1 

$1  68 

$1  76 

in.  4.8 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:  GENERAL  HARDWARE. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 
AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


J 

a 
S 

d 
l 

fa 

psft- 

el 

ill 

i! 

< 

u 

< 

I1 

ill 
ill 

207 

$499  05 

$500  48 

in.  0.2 

$166 

$167 

in.  0.6 

908 

490  14 

486  96 

de.  0.6 

1  62 

1  66 

in.  2  5 

909 

508  28 

580  28 

in.  14.2 

1  80 

1  86 

in.  8.8 

210 

402  79 

509  81 

in.  26.6 

160 

1  69 

in.  5.8 

211 

514  29 

494  67 

de.  8.8 

1  81 

1  88 

in.  1.1 

212 

886  96 

467  08 

in.  20.7 

1  26 

1  58 

in.  21.4 

218 

444  00 

427  78 

de.  8.7 

146 

1  43 

de.  1.4 

214 

888  96 

846  68 

in.  2.2 

1  11 

1  16 

in.  4.5 

215 

417  50 

545  59 

in.  80.7 

186 

1  79 

in.  81  6 

216 

461  62 

456  15 

de.  1.2 

1  54 

1  52 

de.  1.3 

217 

450  58 

877  78 

de.  16.2 

1  50 

1  29 

de.  14.0 

218 

482  44 

452  11 

in.  4.5 

148 

1  49 

in.  44 

219 

882  50 

460  68 

in.  20.4 

1  28 

1  51 

in.  18.0 

220 

857  14 

424  89 

in.  19.0 

1  19 

1  42 

in.  19.3 

221 

889  51 

485  95 

in.  48.1 

1.11 

1  58 

in.  4241 

222 

647  72 

720  00 

in.  11.2 

2.00 

240 

in.  20.0 

228 

585  67 

600  00 

in.  12.0 

1  79 

200 

in.  11.7 

224 

412  58 

481  00 

in.  4.5 

1  18 

140 

in.  18.6 

226 

500  00 

597  96 

500  00 
588  21 

167 
206 

167 
187 

226 

de.  2.5 

de.  9.2 

227 

855  56 

400  00 

in.  12.5 

1  18 

188 

in.  12.7 

228 

821  29 

858  47 

in.  10.0 

128 

1  18 

de.  4.1 

229 

819  16 

875  00 

in.  17.5 

1  07 

125 

in.  16.8 

280 

408  67 

500  00 

in.  28.9 

189 

168 

in.  17.8 

281 

428  57 

148 

282 

587  50 

186 

288 

476  19 

159 
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INDUSTRY:  GENERAL  HARDWARE.—  {Concluded.) 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 
AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


ft 


el 

a* 
PS 


§1 


51 


01 


284 
285 
288 
287 
288 
289 
240 
241 
242 
248 
244 
246 
246 
247 


$442  17 


1470  76 
526  00 
416  00 
29120 
876  02 
888  88 
800  00 
444  44 
800  00 
868  42 
588  88 
880  00 
442  51 
788  88 

$488  98 


in.  10.1 


$149 


$154 
1  75 
1  86 
94 
180 
1  11 
107 
148 
100 
142 
178 
1  10 
145 
265 

$160 


in.     7.4 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:  HATS  AND  CAPS. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 
AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


1 

a 

8 

• 
d 

«1 

ii 

w 
.88 

1. 

iH 

In 

si 

hi 

hi 

< 

si 

h* 

< 

ill 

248 

1674  60 

$668  76 

de.  8.1 

$2  28 

$2  62 

in.  17.5 

340 

825  00 

400  00 

in.  23.1 

1  08 

1  81 

in.  21.8 

260 

811  65 

803  82 

de.  2.6 

1  07 

1  06 

de.  0.9 

261 

170  89 

361  89 

in.  105.6 

79 

1  59 

in.  101.8 

252 

556  55 

664  06 

556  55 

676  50 

2  12 
229 

2  12 
242 

268 

in.  1.9 

in.  5.7 

264 

417  58 

455  89 

in.  9.2 

1  49 

1  65 

in.  10.7 

265 

870  78 

485  84 

in.  17.6 

121 

142 

in.  17.4 

256 

819  37 

275  98 

de.  18.6 

1  06 

90 

de.  14.8 

257 

879  49 

488  88 

in.  14.8 

1  37 

188 

de.  2.9 

268 

585  18 

498  16 

de.  7.9 

1  99 

1  88 

de.  8.0 

259 

241  47 

247  27 

in.  2.4 

86 

88 

de.  8.5 

260 

486  12 

449  85 

in.  8  0 

146 

158 

in.  5.5 

261 

894  14 

838  48 

de.  15.4 

1  41 

122 

de.  18,5 

262 

488  62 
612  42 
500  00 
514  29 

152 
223 
1  82 
1  71 

268 

264 

266 

266 

561  27 
600  00 

225 

1  67 

267 

268 

500  00 

182 

$428  78 

$468  88 

in.  8.2 

$1  51 

$1  68 

in  7.9 
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INDUSTRY:   HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


•  ** 

to-2 

*•  >» 

3 

fig 

l! 

Si 

Hi 

S3 

a 

0 

a 
• 
0 
3 

~5P 

9}  0 

Pi 

sag 

ft 

XX 

MR 

P5SL 

s<sc 

Mft 

m 

■< 

«< 

£ 

«« 

«< 

269 

$868  79 

$888  76 

de.    9.5 

$127 

$121 

de.    4.7 

WO 

881  96 

881  50 

de.  18.2 

1  27 

1 10 

de.  18.4 

271 

404  54 

409  81 

in.    1.8 

182 

188 

in.    8.0 

272 

410  04 

508  67 

in.  28.6 

187 

1  69 

in.  28.4 

278 

858  48 

822  88 

de.   9.9 

1  26 

1  20 

de.    4* 

274 

280  00 

288  14 

in.    2.9 

98 

96 

in.    8.2 

275 

825  41 

420  68 

in.  29.8 

1  48 

1  45 

de.    2.0 

276 

812  58 

294  09 

de.    5.9 

1  08 

98 

de.    9.2 

277 

89187 

840  00 

de.  18.2 

185 

124 

de.   8.1 

278 

889  99 

842  41 

de.  12.2 

1  47 

1  28 

de.  12.9 

279 

227  81 

205  71 

de.    9.5 

75 

71 

de.    541 

280 

886  71 

24188 

de.  87.8 

1  98 

107 

de.  46.0 

281 

822  40 

1  07 

$858  95 

$840  18 

de.    5.2 

$1  25 

$1  18 

de.    5.6 
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BUREAU    OP   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:   IRON  AND  IRON  FOUNDRIES. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


94 

a 
• 

§1 

Ps 

11 

n 

8" 
\\ 

-Is 
Jii 

H 
III 

< 

a 

SIS 

j! 
f 

282 

$588  98 

$500  00 

de.  12.1 

$191 

$172 

de.   9.9 

288 

441  42 

452  86 

in.    2  6 

148 

1  65 

in.    4.7 

284 

584  52 

641  58 

in.     141 

188 

181 

de.    8.7 

285 

424  88 

498  82 

in.  16.2 

141 

164 

in.  164 

286 

505  26 

526  57 

in.    4.2 

1  79 

178 

de.   0.6 

287 

596  98 

555  56 

de.    7.2 

220 

187 

de.  16.0 

288 

460  18 

416  17 

de.    9.8 

149 

188 

de.    7.4 

280 

658  88 

572  26 

in.    2  5 

187 

189 

in.    1.1 

290 

48189 

691  64 

in.  48.5 

198 

2  47 

in.  284 

281 

512  47 

644  50 

in.    6.2 

1  88 

194 

in.    6.0 

292 

652  80 

610  58 

de.    6  5 

2  11 

1  98 

de.    6.2 

298 

587  50 

526  82 

de.  10.4 

196 

1  75 

de.  10.7 

294 

488  88 

428  28 

de.    1.2 

1  44 

1  40 

de.    24 

296 

480  00 

824  96 

de.  82.8 

1  60 

1  06 

de.  884 

296 

491  89 

514  22 

in.    4.5 

189 

180 

de.    44 

297 

557  62 

685  48 

de.   4  0 

1  84 

1  78 

de.    44 

296 

400  00 

454  55 

in.  18.6 

188 

162 

.  in.  144 

296 

606  87 

508  86 

1  68 

1  66 

(n.    4.4 

800 

589  88 

618  88 

in.    44 

188 

200 

in.    6.4 

801 

662  88 

616  82 

de.    6.9 

2  16 

202 

de.    6.6 

802 

552  00 

571  61 

in.    8.6 

1  88 

1  91 

in.    4.4 

808 

590  46 

579  96 

de.    14 

228 

2  19 

de.    14 

804 

587  88 

618  61 

in.    4.4 

209 

204 

de.    2.4 

806 

'      470  89 

466  00 

de.    1.0 

156 

164 

de.    14 

806 

488  62 

471  17 

de.    2.6 

1  62 

159 

de.    1.9 

807 

417  11 

462  06 

in.    8.4 

160 

1  61 

in.    0.6 

808 

587  96 

647  69 

in.  10.2 

196 

2  10 

in.    7.1 
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INDUSTRY:  IRON  AND  IRON  FOUNDRIES— {Concluded) 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 
AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


u 

e 

a 
a 
© 

A 
CO 

31 
-.t 

m 

22 

SIS 

ft 

§1 
2  a* 

MZ 

il 

eag 

So 

■S2.2 

5s3S 

ft 

809 
810 
811 
812 
818 
814 
816 
816 

$448  88 
492  86 
526  89 
606  12 
698  10 
617  18 
615  88 

$488  66 
402  64 
672  97 
59167 
604  17 
494  78 
660  00 
869  16 
422  07 
687  60 
616  20 
817  78 
494  92 
429  99 
498  75 
446  67 
512  26 
693  88 

in.    9.0 
de.  18.2 
in.    9.1 
de.    2.4 
de.  12* 
de.    4.8 
in.    8.7 

$1  50 
159 
1  72 
224 
264 
1  91 
1  69 

$1  62 
181 
1  79 
200 
203 
177 
187 

1  18 
187 

2  28 

1  78 

2  06 
1  62 
1  44 
1  66 
1  49 

1  69 

2  81 

in.    8.0 
de.  17.6 
in.    4.1 
de.  10.7 
de.  20.1 
de.    741 
in.  10.7 

817 

818 

819 

820 

821 

828 

824 

826 

$620  62 

$562  17 

in.    8.0 

$1  75 

$1  89 

in.    8.0 
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BUREAU   OP   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:   LEATHER  GOODS. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 
AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


s 

a 

0 

0 

9 

■a 
o 

A 

11 

Ms 
.&& 

< 

Pi 

s: 

sis 
!|§ 

28 

■ogg 

•  ■82 

KM 

•o0g 

< 

!l! 

A* 

827 

$851  07 
728  88 
518  89 
500  00 
848  71 
498  95 
526  64 

$845  04 
787  20 
580  22 
600  00 
666  67 
490  16 
508  50 
586  01 
588  88 
625  00 

de.    1.7 
in.    1.9 
In.  11.9 

$1  19 
286 
169 
1  67 

$1  19 
241 
190 
1  67 
222 
168 
1  70 
1  75 
1  89 
208 

828 
829 
880 

in.    2.1 
in.  12.4 

881 
882 

de.  21.4 
de.    1 8 

288 
1  68 

de.  21.6 

888 
884 

de.   8.4 

1  78 

de.    1.7 

886 

i 

886 

I 

i 

$504  86 

$502  19 

de.     .4 

$1  66 

$167 

in.     .6 
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INDUSTRY:  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


el 

.2* 

3d 

S3 

n 
sis 

a 

• 

3 

J3 
O 
CO 

.as 

?3& 

.as 

< 

22 

S»l 

< 

53 

887 

$600  00 

$600  00 

in.  20.0 

$1  68 

$2 11 

in.  29.4 

888 

560  60 

556  84 

de.  0.7 

1  99 

189 

de.  5.0 

889 

487  60 

425  00 

de.  2.9 

146 

1  89 

de.  4.8 

840 

484  78 

488  96 

in.  0.9 

159 

1  60 

in.  0.6 

841 

448  67 

852  94 

de.  20.4 

1  48 

1  18 

de.  20.8 

842 

667  80 

597  48 

in.  5.2 

1  91 

195 

in.  2.1 

848 

686  65 

684  49 

de.  7.6 

2  29 

2  15 

de.  6.1 

844 

612  Q2 

625  00 

in.  2.1 

1  96 

2  12 

in.  8.2 

846 

888  90 

410  77 

in.  5.6 

1  28 

1  87 

in.  7.0 

346 

642  00 

660  00 

in.  2.8 

2  14 

220 

in.  2.8 

847 

416  66 

465  47 

in.  11.7 

1  40 

1  68 

in.  16.4 

848 

650  00 

516  67 

de.  6.2 

188 

1  72 

de.  6.0 

849 

448  58 

600  00 

in.  85.8 

1  49 

1  96 

in.  81.5 

860 

900  00 

640  00 

de.  28.9 

800 

2  13 

de.  29.0 

861 

726  00 

612  00 

de.  15.6 

207 

2  00 

de.  8.4 

862 

628  94 

546  47 

in.  8.8 

188 

186 

in.  11 

858 

570  79 

617  78 

in.  8.2 

1  85 

1  99 

in.  7.6 

864 

602  46 

568  04 

de.  5  7 

2  04 

1  89 

de.  7.4 

866 

528  01 

611  68 

in.  15.8 

1  74 

1  98 

in.  18.8 

868 

579  75 

588  24 

in.  1.5 

2  05 

1  96 

de.  4.4 

867 

416  04 

492  70 

in.  18.4 

189 

1  68 

In.  17.8 

868 

668  88 

621  87 

in.  112 

1  88 

208 

in.  10.9 

869 

292  28 

424  79 

in.  46.4 

97 

1  40 

in.  44.8 

860 

588  59 

640  01 

in.  1.2 

1  87 

1  94 

in.  8.7 

861 

666  98 

607  06 

de.  8.8 

266 

206 

de.  22.6 

882 

618  58 

55125 

de.  10.2 

205 

2  25 

in.  9.8 

868 

440  00 

426  92 

de.  3.0 

1  44 

1  88 

de.  4.2 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR  STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:  MACHINE  SHOPS.—  (Continued.) 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


ii 

s8 

§1 

a 

0 

a 

• 

1 

A 
& 

*5 
g-gg 

ft 

8*°* 

sit 

< 

§1 

its 

< 

KM 

ha 

ill 
m 

fc«tf  e 

04 

864 

$676  86 

$609  85 

de.  9.7 

2  21 

1 99 

de.  10  0 

866 

508  60 

594  88 

in.  18.1 

1  68 

1  98 

in.  17.9 

866 

508  60 

527  78 

in.  4.8 

1  68 

1  72 

in.  2.4 

867 

* 

420  00 

1  86 

868 

487  00 

480  77 

de.  11  5 

1  62 

1  44 

de.  11.1 

869 

690  91 

675  44 

de.  2.2 

280 

2  21 

de.  89 

870 

688  89 

714  29 

in.  8.7 

2  88 

2  88 

871 

818  04 

894  97 

in.  24.2 

1  16 

1  44 

in.  24.1 

872 

599  91 

584  26 

de.  10.9 

197 

1  78 

de.  9.6 

878 

451  62 

468  76 

in.  1.6 

1  59 

205 

in.  28.9 

874 

587  57 

629  79 

in.  11.0 

1  89 

2  18 

in.  12.7 

875 

644  00 

616  88 

in.  13.1 

188 

205 

in.  12.0 

876 

614  68 

594  18 

de.  8  8 

288 

1  94 

de.  16  7 

877 

692  68 

698  46 

in.  0.1 

2  81 

227 

de.  1.7 

878 

666  67 

670  00 

de.  14.5 

281 

1  87 

de.  19.0 

879 

500  00 

466  86 

de.  6.7 

1  64 

1  58 

de.  6.7 

880 

471  48 

658  88 

in.  89.6 

157 

2  15 

in.  86.9 

881 

608  67 

202 

882 

686  86 

666  67 

in.  4.8 

208 

222 

in.  6.7 

888 

600  00 

558  21 

de.  7.0 

200 

1  86 

de.  7.0 

884 

510  89 

558  94 

in.  9.5 

167 

1  66 

de.  0.6 

885 

578  08 

571  09 

de.  1.2 

1  89 

180 

de.  4.8 

886 

450  00 

487  56 

in.  8.8 

1  51 

1  70 

In.  12.6 

887 

848  85 

587  50 

de.  9.5 

2  15 

222 

in.  8  8 

888 

510  21 

502  46 

de.  1.5 

1  67 

1  65 

de.  1.2 

889 

624  00 

658  69 

in.  5.6 

208 

2  12 

in.  4.4 

890 

42179 

418  62 

de.  0.8 

1  41 

1  40 

de.  0.8 
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INDUSTRY:   MACHINE  SHOPS.—  {Continued.) 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 
AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


§1 
ft 

til 

< 


n 

if 

m 


■«pg 


891 
892 

898 

894 

895 

896 

897 

898 

899 

400 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

418 

414 

415 

416 

417 


$618  89 
572  21 
608  17 


$608  88 
547  61 
577  62 
910  00 
780  00 
827  27 
750  00 
889  48 
572  88 
559  50 
558  85 
61144 
857  14 
703  83 

866  67 
448  88 
591  46 
422  22 
452  46 
684  71 
509  88 
714  21 
600  00 
698  46 

867  20 
600  00 
625  00 


de.  0.9 
de.  4.3 
de.  4.2 


$2  05 

1  88 

2  01 


$199 
1  80 

1  98 
294 
252 
109 

2  14 
2  73 
1  88 
1  88 
1  80 
199 
1  17 
230 
1  20 
1  49 
1  95 
1  88 

1  62 

2  07 

1  66 
234 
200 

2  27 
1  89 
1  97 
204 


de.  2.9 
de.  4.3 
de.  4.0 
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BUREAU   OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:  MACHINE  SHOPS.— (Concluded.) 

TABLE  II.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


1 

a 

e 

1 

11 
ft 

sfi 

< 

11 

?! 

< 

si 

'"1 
111 

si 

< 

418 

666  86 
460  61 
677  78 
425  00 
429  81 
580  00 
890  00 
616  67 
788  88 
750  00 

226 
1  50 
1  88 
1  42 
148 
1  77 
125 

1  99 
249 

2  46 

419 

420 

421 

422 

428 

424 

425 

426 

427 

•568  74 

$558  80 

il  88         1          *1  87 

de.     .6 
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INDUSTRY:    MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  PARTS. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 
AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


H 

is 

§1 

5«a 

2"* 

a 

0 

■39 

"3  0 

*s 

Pi 

I12 

flo£ 

t?  **  d 

m 

< 

< 

« 

< 

428 

$482  97 

$477  27 

de.    8.2 

$1  77 

$168 

de.    6.1 

429 

494  12 

516  72 

in.    4.6 

170 

172 

in.    1.2 

480 

846  00 

585  71 

de.    9.8 

2  18 

192 

de.  11.9 

481 

491  94 

506  49 

in.    2.9 

169 

178 

in.    2.4 

482 

467  60 

466  67 

de.   0.2 

1  52 

1  52 

488 

602  04 

564  15 

de.    6.8 

2  01 

1  88 

de.    6.5 

484 

466  67 

472  82 

in.    1.2 

i52 

1  52 

485 

880  95 

862  81 

de.    4.8 

127 

1  21 

de.    4.7 

488 

570  88 

569  78 

de.   0.1 

1  90 

200 

in.    5.8 

487 

868  41 

528  95 

in.  46.6 

120 

1  78 

in.  48.8 

488 

665  59 

687  46 

de.  11.7 

2  14 

195 

de.    8.9 

439 

650  00 

2  18 

:. 

$490  55 

$514  41 

in.    4.9 

$167 

$1  75 

in.    4.8 
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BUREAU   OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:   PAPER  AND  PAPER  GOODS. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


£ 
a 

0 

a 

* 

& 

1  *"S 

n 

el 

?? 

.as 

Ha* 

"5 

"sa 

8if3 
I" 

Si 

•■02 

to 

IK 

*4 

ISM 

< 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease   in   daily 
earnings. 

440 

$40167 

$588  24 

in.  46.4 

$1  81 

$196 

in.  49.6 

441 

418  66 

869  79 

de.  11.7 

141 

185 

de.  4.8 

44S 

85185 

890  28 

in.  11.1 

1  15 

128 

in.  11.8 

448 

876  00 

466  67 

in.  24.1 

185 

1  51 

in.  11.9 

444 

874  84 

409  29 

in.  9.8 

128 

189 

in.  18.0 

446 

610  52 

688  87 

in.  6.5 

1  67 

i  :e 

in.  5.4 

446 

512  47 

606  66 

de.  1.2 

1  67 

168 

in.  0.6 

447 

485  56 

408  26 

de.  7.4 

1  42 

1  86 

de.  4.2 

448 

77  52 

492  25 

in.  586.0 

162 

168 

in.  7.2 

449 

488  59 

451  81 

de.  6.6 

1  65 

1  44 

de.  7.1 

450 

256  96 
885  62 

267  86 
826  56 

in.  0.2. 
de.  8  0 

86 
1  09 

86 
1  07 

451 

de.  1.8 

452 

418  83 

40164 

de.  2.9 

1  88 

184 

de.  2.9 

458 

840  40 

821  94 

de.  5.4 

1  22 

1  15 

de.  6.7 

454 

815  91 

808  26 

de.  2.4 

1  06 

1  08 

de.  1.9 

455 

489  79 

426  00 

de.  8.4 

1  67 

1  58 

de.  2.5 

456 

818  48 

882  41 

in.  6.1 

102 

108 

in.  5.9 

457 

625  00 

788  88 

in.  17.8 

208 

244 

in.  17.8 

458 

600  00 

448  62 

de.  11.8 

167 

150 

de.  10.2 

459 

681  48 

857  14 

de.  82.8 

188 

1  14 

de.  87.7 

460 

488  78 

405  88 

de.  7.6 

146 

1  81 

de.  10.8 

461 

402  64 

495  28 

in.  28.0 

1  52 

188 

in.  20.4 

462 

889  90 

854  67 

in.  4.8 

107 

1  18 

in.  10.8 

468 

828  14 

841  71 

in.  4.1 

109 

1  14 

in.  4.6 

464 

642  86 

600  00 

de.  6.7 

2  07 

1  92 

de.  7.0 

465 

260  00 
859  98 

248  58 
29165 

de.  0.8 
de.  19.0 

88 
1  20 

68 
97 

466 

de.  19.2 
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INDUSTRY:  PAPER  AND  PAPER  GOODS— {Concluded.) 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


u 

$ 

8 

0 

a 
• 

? 

XX 
o 
OQ 

n 
m 

< 

§1 

sS 

So 

Average  daily  earn- 
ings during   fiscal 
year  1901. 

Average  daily  earn- 
ings  during  fiscal 
year  1902. 

S3 

r 

jit 

A* 

467 
468 
469 
470 
471 
472 

$419  82 
142  86 
464  71 
492  11 
248  67 

$406  82 
250  00 
669  98 
400  00 
172  82 
260  00 
812  60 
464  29 
184  80 
208  00 
860  00 
888  60 
427  60 
638  88 
688  09 
610  88 
444  44 
860  00 
627  78 
489  41 
626  60 
860  00 
894  60 
616  00 

de.    8.1 
in.  75.0 
in.  20.6 
de.  18.7 
de.  80.5 

$1  87 

48 

1  66 

1  64 

87 

$1  85 
88 

1  91 

188 

86 

82 

104 

1  65 

89 

6* 

126 

1  64 

160 

1  78 

1  72 

2  14 
1  42 
1  18 
1  76 
141 
175 
120 
1  60 
200 

de.    1.5 
in.  72.9 
in.  28  2 
de.  18.9 
de.    1.1 

478 

474 

476 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 

488 

484 

486 

486    * 
487 

488 

489 
490 

$866  22 

$889  52 

in.    6.7 

$128 

$182 

in.    8.8 
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BUR1AU  Of   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:  RUBBER  GOODS. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 
AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


! 


! 


S, 


fit 


II 
rig 

Dl 


491 
492 

498 
494 
496 
496 
497 
496 
499 
600 
601 
602 
608 
604 
606 


$661  76 
648  26 
609  08 
474  87 
489  89 
866  18 
400  00 
608  14 
406  49 
486  48 
468  68 
887  22 


$470  68 


$611  44 
666  06 
481  69 

611  16 
690  62 
419  78 
800  00 
891  86 
288  19 

612  75 
487  86 
695  00 
410  88 
444  25 
700  00 

$617  10 


de.  7.6 

in.  2.4 

de.  6.4 

in.  28.8 

in.  84.8 

in.  14.6 

de.  26.0 

de.  28.0 
de.  28.9 

in.  5.4 

in.  4.0 

in.  68.7 


$2  21 
1  75 
1  71 
1  70 
156 
1  21 
184 
167 
1  44 
189 
1  64 
127 


in.    9.9 


$166 


$2  04 
188 
1  61 
204 
197 
187 
100 
1  80 
102 
1  82 
1  68 
1  96 
141 
148 
288 

$174 


de.  7.7 
in.  7.4 
de.  6.8 
in.  20.0 
in.  2&8 
in.  18.2 
de.  25.4 
de.  22.2 
de.  29.2 
de,  8.7 
de.  0.6 
in.  54.8 


in.    53 
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INDUSTRY:   SHOES. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


s 

d 


% 

Ms 

.as 


n 
lis 


il 

flu 


»- 


5 


6S 


606 
607 
608 
600 

610 


$468  82 
898  07 
847  88 
21196 


$869  79 


$427  87 
446  91 
481  90 


867  60 


$429  88 


de.  6  8 
in.  12.0 
in.  24.8 


in.  19  6 


$1  60 

1  41 

106 

79 


$1  21 


$146 
1  66 

1  81 


1  18 


$1  40 


de.  8.7 
in.  10.6 
in.  24.8 


in.  15.8 
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BUREAU     OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:  SILK  GOODS. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 
AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


i 

§1 

il 

m 

il 

i 
s 

• 

i 

XX 

& 

< 

7? 

.88 

511 

$817  48 

$840  56 

in.  7  8 

$109 

512 

891  89 

888  27 

In.  6.9 

1  24 

518 

276  88 

298  12 

in.  5.9 

94 

514 

268  88 

800  00 

in.  184 

84 

515 

217  11 

269  28 

in.  19.4 

70 

516 

400  00 

260  00 

de.  86.0 

1  48 

517 

268  28 

829  18 

in.  27.4 

97 

518 

820  95 

844  00 

in.  7.2 

107 

519 

228  07 

272  99 

in.  19.7 

75 

580 

817  68 

826  71 

in.  2.5 

105 

531 

460  89 

458  06 

de.  0.5 

1  68 

522 

814  86 

286  25 

de.  9.4 

1  02 

528 

28125 

850  00 

in.  24.4 

1  02 

524 

441  85 

408  88 

de.  8.6 

1  47 

625 

280  00 

187  50 

de.  88.0 

98 

520 

448  84 

572  05 

in.  276 

2  01 

527 

268  88 

220  02 

de.  16.5 

88 

528 

446  00 

461  76 

in.  8.5 

146 

629 

288  72 

279  67 

de.  8.2 

99 

580 

808  88 

278  57 

de.  8.2 

101 

581 

200  00 

260  00 

in.  25.0 

89 

582 

172  86 

260  01 

in.  44.7 

105 

688 

296  00 

82140 

in.  8.9 

1  00 

684 

297  60 

586 

847  94 

586 

821  48 

587 

400  00 

83 


•3* 

Sgg 

fcTJe 


$1  12 

1  81 

98 

100 

84 

91 

1  16 

1  15 

90 

1  09 

158 

94 

1  17 

1  82 

68 

191 

79 

152 

98 

91 

88 

81 

1  10 

97 

1  14 

109 

1  81 


in.  2.8 
in.  5.6 
in.  4.8 
in.  19.0 
in.  20.0 
de.  86.4 
in.  16.6 
in.  7.5 
iu.  20.0 
in.    8.8 


de. 

7.8 

in. 

14.7 

de. 

10.2 

de. 

82.8 

de. 

5.0 

de. 

10.2 

in. 

4.1 

de. 

6.1 

de. 

99 

de. 

6.7 

de. 

22.9 

in. 

10.0 
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INDUSTRY:  SILK  GOODS.—  {Concluded.) 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


i 

a 

d 
a 

e 

d 
•0 

A 

& 

Ayg.    annual    earn- 
ings  during  fiscal 
year  1901. 

si 

o><d 

s8 

m 

P4 

1  •a 

S8 

•egg 

•  » 

Average  dally  earn- 
ings during  fiscal 
year  1902. 

2* 

V 

h  d 

d8* 
»  *  d 
285 

5*5© 

04 

688 

295  00 
820  00 
416  00 
285  00 

$88125 

,00 

1  07 

1  86 

92 

589 

540 

541 

$890  76 

de.    2.4 

$1  81        |         $1  27 

de.    8.1 
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BUR1AU   OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:  SILVER  AND  PLATED  WARE. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


u 

2 
s 

13 

XX 
& 

h  • 
8*5 

.as 

< 

a 

ft 

.a* 

s§ 

Sa 

Jii 

as 

flu 

Era* 

«  a  * 

a 

*  H  £ 

►•St* 

S* 

8*° 
2a 

"3* 

542 
648 
644 

645 
646 

$600  10 
476  87 
489  14 

874  00 

875  00 
*468  16 

489  42 
875  00 
598  79 
462  04 
688  27 
408  81 
49198 
466  67 
276  00 
420  00 

$694  40 
469  88 
514  28 
411  94 
858  18 
66110 
480  89 
888  12 

in.  18.9 
de.  15 
in.  5.1 
in.  10.0 
de.  5.8 
in.  19.6 
de.  1.8 
de.  10.0 

$186 
1  82 
1  69 
128 
1  50 
1  64 
1  80 
1  25 
206 
161 
1  95 
1  49 
1  71 
1  56 
90 
140 

$2  06 
1  72 
1  71 
187 
160 
1  80 
1  75 
1  18 

in.  10.8 
de.  5  6 
in.  1.2 
in.  11.4 

647 
648 
649 
660 

in.  9.8 
de.  2.8 
de.  9.6 

661 
662 

489  26 
588  04 

de.  2.8 

1  68 
196 
1  49 
206 
204 
1  88 
1  48 
1  78 
162 
208 
1  84 

1  95 
248 
198 

2  21 
2  14 

de.  5.0 
in  0  5 

658 

445  71 
596  29 
6*26  00 
662  60 
444  44 
497  48 
459  15 
600  00 
520  00 
547  27 
704  00 
556  56 
620  17 
600  00 

in.  10.5 
in.  21.2 
in.  38.9 
in.  104  5 
in.  6.8 

664 
666 
666 

657 
668 

in.  20.5 
in.  80.8 
in.  108.9 
in.  2.1 

669 

660   

681 

662 

688 

664 

666 

666 

$458  22 

$504  24 

In.  10.0 

$1  62 

$1  74 

in.  74 
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INDUSTRY:  WIRE  AND  WIRE  GOODS. 

TABLE  II.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


si 

*3 

il 

» «2 

ft 

S 

0 
a 
• 

1 

XX 

0 

< 

.as 

PS 

?as 
< 

sag 

< 

1 

587 

$624  88 

$517  27 

de.  1.4 

$171 

$1  70 

de.  0.6 

668 

462  60 

625  00 

in.  85.1 

1  51 

208 

in.  87.7 

660 

278  56 

844  21 

in.  25.8 

91 

1  15 

in.  26  4 

670 

456  50 

600  58 

in.  9.6 

156 

1  72 

in.  10.8 

671 

467  66 

628  08 

in.  11.9 

1  20 

205 

in.  70.8 

672 

428  67 

500  00 

in.  16.7 

189 

162 

in.  16.5 

678 

888  88 

848  88 

in.  4.6 

1  11 

1  16 

in.  4.5 

674 

580  91 

629  64 

de.  1.9 

1  88 

1  75 

de.  4.4 

675 

879  14 

802  24 

de.  20.8 

1  26 

100 

de.  20.6 

676 

400  00 

250  00 

de.  87.5 

1  88 

88 

de.  87.6 

677 

487  90 

896  60 

de.  9.4 

1  46 

129 

de.  11.0 

578 

880  08 

882  68 

in.  15.6 

1  10 

128 

in.  16.4 

670 

474  61 

417  68 

de.  12.0 

188 

189 

de.  24.0 

680 

617  27 
600  00 
419  82 
820  00 

1  70 
200 
1  41 
1  05 

681 
582 

588 

684 

838  88 

242  67 

1  11 

586 

81 

$417  87 

$48176 

in.  8.8 

$1  89 

$149 

in.  7.2 
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INDUSTRY:  WOOD  WORKING. 

TABLE  II.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


£ 
a 

a 
■   a 

o 

1 

• 

XX 
o 
00 

§1 

i-ss 

**- 

.as 

Per  cent,  inorease  or 
decrease  in  annual 
earnings, 

el 

*£§ 
?as 

< 

kg 

a** 
?a* 

8a 

ill 

JJSS 

686 
687 
688 
689 

690 
691 
692 
698 
694 
696 
696 
697 
698 

§310  89 
608  78 
628  18 
627  29 
67146 
644  86 
646  16 
876  00 
800  00 
488  18 
406  16 
900  00 

$880  00 
664  80 
466  84 
618  66 
496  20 

688  69 
666  67 
460  00 
864  02 

689  78 
898  40 
909  09 
888  44 
274  40 
400  00 
266  00 
800  00 
600  00 
416  67 
614  29 
106  67 

in.  6.8 
de.  8.6 
de.  10.9 
de.  2.6 
de.  18.8 
de.  1.2 
in.  22.2 
in.  20.0 
in.  214) 
in.  10.6 
de.  2.9 
in.  1.0 

$102 
200 
1  71 
1  78 
191 
179 
1  82 
1  22 
1  20 
1  61 
182 
800 

$109 
187 
168 
1  72 
174 
1  77 
222 
146 
126 
177 
1  29 
808 
1  28 

89 
1  88 

86 

99 
1  67 
186 
166 

68 

in.  6.9 
de.  8.6 
de.  7.6 
de.  8.4 
de.  8J 
de.  1.4 
in.  22.0 
in.  19.7 
in.  6.0 
in.  9.9 
de.  2.8 
in.  1.0 

699 

600 

601 

602 

608 

604 

606 

606 

$618  10 

$476  08 

de.  7.2 

$1  72 

$161 

de.  6.4 
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INDUSTRY:  WOOLENS  AND  WOOLEN  MILLS. 

TAB^E  II.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 


£ 
a 

a 
• 

d 

? 

J3 

if 

ii 

.as 

< 

11 

< 

M 

if 

m 

04 

11 

< 

Average  daily  earn- 
ings during  fiscal 
year  1902. 

I5 

in 

04 

607 

•ansa 

$880  48 

in.  9.2 

$1 01 

$108 

in.  8.9 

008 

875  68 

421  48 

in.  12  2 

1  26 

1  40 

in.  Ill 

009 

866  66 

444  44 

in.  26.0 

1  19 

1  48 

in.  24  4 

610 

881  91 

466  66 

in.  87.8 

1  18 

1  48 

in.  25.4 

611 

416  66 

428  08 

in.  80 

164 

1  48 

de.  7.1 

612 

428  26 

404  88 

de.  4.4 

1  66 

1  68 

de.  1.9 

618 

41184 

426  01 

in.  8.8 

1  88 

188 

in.  8.8 

614 

460  00 

891  67 

de.  18.0 

1  46 

128 

de.  12.8 

616 

868  14 

870  98 

in.  2.1 

1  19 

1  22 

in.  2.5 

616 

868  64 

842  86 

de.  8  0 

1  15 

1  11 

de.  8.5 

817 

806  62 

866  68 

in.  19.9 

127 

1  24 

de.  2.4 

618 

894  67 

898  66 

in.  1.0 

188 

181 

de.  1.5 

619 

89189 

620  00 

in.  82.9 

1  36 

1  78 

in.  28.1 

620 

422  66 

478  86 

in.  12.1 

1  62 

1  66 

in.  2.5 

621 

809  80 

414  20 

in.  88.9 

1  08 

1  89 

in.  85.0 

822 

890  61 

828  27 

de.  16.0 

1  29 

1  42 

in.  10.1 

628 

444  44 

886  00 

de.  24.4 

1  48 

109 

de.  26.4 

624 

891  28 

847  82 

de.  11.2 

1  31 

1  18 

de.  9.9 

626 

885  46 

888  88 

de.  0.6 

1  10 

1  11 

in.  0.9 

626 

849  77 

419  82 

in.  20.0 

1  18 

1  86 

in.  14.4 

627 

424  77 

424  08 

de.  0.2 

1  42 

1  89 

de.  2.1 

628 

460  48 

462  44 

in.  0  4 

164 

1  51 

de.  1.9 

629 

280  00 

400  00 

in.  42.9 

1  27 

129 

in.  1.6 

680 

286  71 

872  72 

in.  80.6 

1  22 

1  21 

de.  0.8 

631 

898  80 

482  26 

in.  8  4 

168 

1  45 

de.  8.2 

682 

877  82 

890  40 

in.  8  8 

1  85 

1  28 

de.  5.1 

688 

278  48 

809  40 

in.  11.1 

96 

1  08 

in.  7.2 
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INDUSTRY:      WOOLENS    AND    WOOLEN 

MILLS  —{Concluded.) 

TABLE  II.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 
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XX 
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■  M 

|5k 
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tV 

§ 

04 
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1:! 

In 

< 
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SB 
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Sa 
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04 
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in.  10.1 
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in.  8.0 
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880  00 

840  00 

de.  6.6 

1  17 

1  18 

de.  8.4 

687 

818  11 

884  68 

in.  30.9 

1  59 

1  38 

de.  19.5 

688 

871  48 

468  00 

in.  264) 

121 

1  63 

in.  35.6 

689 

878  48 

801  99 

de.  19.1 

1  23 

98 

de.  19.7 

640 

626  69 

466  61 

de.  18.8 

1  86 

1  47 

de.  20.5 

641 

407  19 

448  73 

in.  10.3 

189 

147 

in.  5* 

643 

413  50 

416  00 

in.  0.8 

1  63 

189 

de.  8.6 

648 

460  00 

400  00 

de.  16.7 

1  74 

1  40 

de.  19.5 

644 

299  82 

419  86 

in.  40.1 

109 

188 

in.  26.6 

646 

869  25 

478  18 

in.  39.6 

1  28 

1  57 

in.  37.6 

646 

866  48 

414  19 

in.  18.0 

1  19 

184 

in.  13.6 

647 

806  97 

868  94 

in.  30,6 

104 

131 

in.  16.8 

648 
648 
660 

867  60 

1  19 
98 
101 
160 
1  87 
1  03 

383  68 

804  13 
13169 
418  04 
816  38 

651 
963 
668 

664 
666 

666 

883  14 
464  56 

414  46 
867  89 
446  71 

1  44 

1  63 
1  86 
1  19 

• 

667 
668 

1  44 

$866  33 

$40186 

in.  9.9 

$137 

$186 

in.  6.8 
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INDUSTRY:   MISCELLANEOUS. 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 
AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 
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ii 


i5h 


Si 

•a* 


f!l 


ii 


1* 

i: 


I 


669 

660 
661 
662 
668 
664 
666 
686 
667 


670 
671 
672 
678 
674 
675 
678 
877 
878 
670 


$622  07 
700  76 
258  40 
285  00 
425  88 
602  80 
1,026  95 
1,088  88 
444  44 
900  00 
58129 
585  71 
505  00 
604  84 
487  50 
885  79 
482  25 
689  50 
688  88 
880  00 
408  17 
1,288  88 
882  20 
876  60 
688  67 
800  00 
880  81 


$577  01 
504  19 
808  40 
272  20 
472  64 
685  81 
1,088  88 
1,224  28 
887  60 
840  91 
627  90 
445  46 
490  84 
578  88 
400  00 
850  61 
886  87 
826  06 
720  00 
724  14 
878  16 
1,088  67 
888  81 
810  70 
886  67 
820  00 
886  89 


in.  10.8 
de.  28.1 
in.  19.5 
in.  2.7 
in.  11.1 
in.  15.4 
in.  0.6 
in.  18.0 
de.  12  8 
de.  6.6 
in.  8.0 
de.  16.8 
de.  2.8 
de.  6.1 
de.  8.6 
de.  4.1 
de.  10.8 
de.  2.8 
in.  85.0 
in.  6.5 
de.  8.6 
de.  18.5 
in.  0.8 
de.  17.5 


in.     6.7 
d*.    8.8 


$1  71 
284 
85 
88 
109 
1  99 
828 
868 
148 
288 
1  89 

1  79 
166 

2  14 
1  48 
1  24 

1  57 
209 
178 

2  24 
188 
4.08 

1  18 
128 

2  19 
100 
1  84 


$189 
1  68 
1  02 
91 
1  58 
280 
844 
8  91 
1  28 
289 
204 
1  48 
1  64 
202 
1  26 
1  16 

1  81 
204 

2  88 
2  41 
1  22 
849 

1  11 
104 

2  19 
1  07 
1  29 


in.  10.5 
de.  28.2]  ] 
in.  20.0 
in.  8.4 
in.  45.0 
in.  15.6 
in.  4.9 
in.  10.8 
de.  14.9 
de.  6.6 
in.  79 
de.  17.8 
de.  0.6 
de.  5.6 
de.  12.6 
de.  6.5 
de.  16.6 
de.    2.4 


in. 

84.1 

in. 

7.6 

de. 

10.8 

de. 

18.4 

de. 

1.8 

de. 

17  5 

in. 

7.0 

de. 

8.7 
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BUREAU    OF   LABOR  STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY :   MISCELLANEOUS.— (Continued.) 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 
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$428  12 

de.  0.8 
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de.  8.5 
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499  48 

in.  10.7 

1  53 

1  68 

in.  9.8 

688 

505  68 

548  08 

in.  7.4 

1  64 

1  79 

in.  9.1 

689 

425  21 

590  00 

in.  88  8 

1  39 
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in.  41.7 
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852  88 

402  45 

in.  14.0 

1  28 

1  84 

in.  4.7 
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877  68 

857  41 

de.  5.8 
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1  19 

de.  9  8 

692 

666  67 

420  70 

de.  86.9 

2  15 
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de.  86  7 

698 

815  79 

446  67 

in.  41.4 

105 

1  49 

in.  41.9 

694 

412  89 

416  67 

in.  0.9 

1  88 
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in.  0.7 

695 

482  90 

561  88 

in.  16.2 

1  67 

1  81 

in.  15.8 

696 

488  05 

528  15 

in.  22  0 

1  41 

1  71 

in.  21.8 

697 

842  86 

888  88 

de.  2.8 

1  14 

1  11 

de.  2.6 
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888  88 

412  60 

in.  28.8 

1  24 

1  47 

in.  18  5 

699 
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820  00 

in.  16.4 

1  10 

1  60 

in.  46.5 
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465  21 

527  78 

in.  15.9 

1  65 

1  85 

in.  12.1 

701 

888  83 

285  29 

de.  29.4 

1  21 

1  18 

de.  2.6 

702 

411  00 

489  18 

in.  19.0 

1  87 

1  68 
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447  87 

524  22 

in  17.2 

1  58 

1  79 

in.  18.8 

704 

882  00 

750  00 

de.  9.9 

2  72 

245 

de.  9.9 

706 

669  60 

661  87 

de.  1.2 

2  17 

2  10 

de.  8.2 

706 

276  00 

295  45 

in.  7.4 

92 

98 

in.  6JJ 

707 

260  00 

800  00 

in.  20  0 

81 

97 

In.  198 

708 

425  83 

480  00 

in.  12.7 

158 

1  60 

in.  1.8 

709 

857  78 

580  00 

in.  62  1 

1  29 

188 

in.  45.7 

710 
711 
712 

762  92 
416  67 
680  00 

760  00 
416  67 
750  00 

de.  0.4 

254 
1  89 
1  93 

V 

258 

1  89 
245 

de.  0.4 

in.  29.8 

in.  26  9 
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INDUSTRY:   MISCELLANEOUS.—  (Continued.) 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 

AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 
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98 
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2  46 
1  71 
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1  00 
188 
1  00 
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104 
1  80 
1  66 
124 


in.    8.3 
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INDUSTRY:   MISCELLANEOUS.—  {Concluded.) 

TABLE  II.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  ANNUAL 
AND  DAILY  EARNINGS. 
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TABLE  III.     STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

The  increase  or  decrease,  in  1902,  in  the  gross  value  of  the 
product  manufactured,  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  per  cent,  of  the  gross  value  of  the  product  that  went  to 
labor  in  those  years  are  presented  in  Table  III. 

The  totals  show  that  there  was  an  increase  of  the  gross 
value  of  the  product  manufactured  of  $19,360,427.88  or  of  12.4 
per  cent.  In  1901,  25.5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  value  of  product 
went  to  labor  and  in  1902  25.3  per  cent.,  a  decrease  of  two- 
tenths  per  cent,  or  so  slight  a  difference  as  to  show  that  these 
two  years,  as  stated  in  the  general  introduction,  are  a  part  of 
one  and  the  same  industrial  epoch.  By  reference  to  Table  I, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  that  actually  went  to  labor 
in  1901  was  $39.793iI35-84  and  in  1902  was  $44,37<m87.45- 
The  slight  decrease  in  the  percentage  that  was  labor's  share 
results  from  the  thousands  of  additional  employes  in  1902  in 
these  identical  establishments. 

Only  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  manufacturers  and  the 
wood  working  industries  fell  behind  their  1901  records  of  out- 
pot  in  1902.  The  former  decreased  6.3  per  cent,  and  the  latter 
5  per  cent.  The  other  twenty  branches  of  industry  increased 
their  product  and  most  of  them  materially  so.  Rubber  goods 
concerns  lead  in  this  forward  movement,  their  output  increas- 
ing 45.8  per  cent.;  general  hardware  thus  increased  30.5  per 
cent. ;  musical  instruments  and  parts,  21. 1  per  cent. ;  iron  and 
iron  foundries,  18.2  per  cent. ;   woolen  mills,  23.3  per  cent. 

In  producing  cutlery  and  tools,  there  was  the  greatest  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  value  of  product  that  went  to  labor  of  any  in- 
dustrial department,  it  being  44.1.  Rubber  goods  manufac- 
tures pay  the  least  proportion  of  the  gross  value  of  product  to 
labor  of  all  the  branches  of  industry,  labor  getting  13.6  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  value.     Table  III  follows. 
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INDUSTRY:   BRASS  AND  BRASS  GOODS. 

TABLE  III.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  VALUE   OP 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


u 

a 

a 

• 

-i 
i 

Qross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during  ,fiscal   year 
1901. 

Qross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured    1 
during   fiscal    year    1 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

-a 

£00. 

w  f  01  3 
<**  J*  M  0*0 

2?j  dj  a  a 

ii:-s- 

a-—  e  v  * 

8-Ssasd 

u  *■  -  a  SfS 

••• 

».  0 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous  e  x- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

1 

$666,000  00 

$686,718  00 

de.  2  9 

84.5 

65  J» 

41.8 

58.2 

2 

2,160,000  00 

2,600,000  00 

in.  16.8 

19.1 

809 

19.6 

804 

8 

180,067  00 

148,627  14 

in.  14.2 

25.1 

74.9 

27.8 

72.2 

4 

642,246  00 

478,268  77 

de.  12.7 

18.8 

81.7 

17  9 

82.1 

5 

820,000  00 

226,000  00 

de.  72.6 

14.6 

85.4 

85.5 

64.5 

6 

122,086  81 

170,228  97 

in.  89.5 

29.1 

70.9 

22.8 

77.2 

7 

4,918,424  29 

6,709,676  88 

in.  15.2 

12.8 

87.2 

12.8 

87.2 

8 

16,142  66 

86,922  24 

in.  122.5 

16.5 

84.5 

15.7 

84.8 

9 

27,000  00 

88,188  84 

in.  22.9 

24.8 

752 

22.2 

77.8 

10 

600,000  00 

• 

80.1 

69.9 

11 

26,562  14 

22,250  68 

de.  12.9 

28.7 

718 

25.8 

74.7 

12 

28,498  20 

45,784  82 

in.  94.9 

222 

778 

20.8 

79.7 

18 

86,048  07 

41,686  18 

in.  18.9 

19.5 

80.6 

17.2 

82.8 

14 

102,986  28 

124,886  88 

in.  20.8 

86.4 

68.6 

404 

69.6 

16 

11,000  00 

12,000  00 

in.  9.1 

85.6 

64.5 

88.8 

66.7 

16 

12,260  00 

14.000  00 

in.  14.8 

87.8 

622 

44.6 

66.4 

17 

826,000  00 

900,000  00 

in.  9.1 

85.2 

64.8 

84^ 

65.2 

18 

888,884  00 

868,220  00 

de.  5.8 

40.9 

69.1 

42.2 

57.8 

19 

266,977  99 

281,919  86 

in.  10.1 

15.8 

84.7 

15.0 

8.60 

20 

156,702  20 

167,089  04 

in.  0.9 

48.6 

66.4 

46.1 

64.9 

21 

461,000  00 

478,527  00 

in.  6.1 

25.7 

74.8 

80.7 

69.8 

22 

11,600  00 

12,000  00 

in.  4.8 

27.1 

72.9 

29.5 

70.5 

28 

1,800,000  00 

1,660,000  00 

in.  19.2 

10.6 

89.4 

10.1 

89.9 

24 

421,000  00 

614  000  00 

in.  22.1 

411 

689 

86.7 

68.8 

25 

1,060,000  00 

1,019,288  08 

de.  2.9 

25.9 

74  1 

27.8 

72.4 

26 

8^98,000  00 

4,267,462  00 

in.  9.2 

26.6 

78.4 

25.1 

74.9 

27 

46,000  00 

71,568  68 

in.  69.0 

40.0 

60.0 

255 

74.5 
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INDUSTRY:  BRASS  AND  BRASS  GOODS.—  (Continued.) 

TABLE  III.    "SHOWING   INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  VALUE  OP 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


Jt 
a 
0 

• 

•3 

t 

& 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during   fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during   fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

0  «  • 

0  ^0 

04 

8~  --    2 
+*<£       ft 

am      ?  m 
ot      •  AS 

•4**4 

3° 

m 

g  u  O 

04 

g  *    £   fe    C 

»*  1  a  S3 

0* 

28 
29 

$268,000  00 
15,000  00 

• 

11.6 

88.4 

20,000  00 

in.  38.3 

10.7 

893 

10.0 

90.0 

80 

1.081,819  97 

980,911  26 

de.   9.3 

880 

62.0 

43.4 

66.6 

81 

20,756  84 

80,000  00 

in.  44.5 

89.6 

604 

87.4 

62.6 

82 

6,765,468  54 

5,745,612  25 

de.  15.1 

4.2 

95.8 

7.4 

923 

88 

1,857,966  62 

2,636,886  34 

in.  41.9 

14.6 

85.4 

11.6 

88.6 

84 

1,500,000  00 

1,700,771  00 

in.  13.4 

61.8 

88.7 

60.9 

49.1 

86 

54,458  10 

120,000  00 

in. 120.4 

31.9 

68.1 

86.2 

643 

86 

177,000  00 

213,000  00 

in.  20.8 

807 

69.8 

813 

69.0 

87 

925,246  50 

994,686  96 

in.    7.5 

87.2 

62.8 

87.0 

68.0 

88 

226,000  00 

260,000  00 

in.  11.1 

13.8 

86.7 

20.0 

80.0 

89 

118,600  00 

130,000  00 

in.  14.4 

17.8 

82.2 

18.7 

813 

40 

1,818,566  88 

1.920,848  09 

in.    6.6 

26.8 

78.2 

27.5 

723 

41 

184,500  00 

166,000  00 

in.  28.4 

20.8 

79.7 

20.5 

79.5 

42 

7,887,580  69 

7,602,627  66 

in.     8.6 

9.0 

91.0 

9.0 

913 

48 

182,000  00 

191,316  00 

in.  44.9 

29.8 

70.2 

22.4 

773 

44 

45 

80,000  00 
210,008  43 

80,000  00 
224  000  00 

88.0 

'        62.0 

883 

66.7 

in.    6.7 

24.8 

75.7 

223 

77.7 

48 

8,786,861  87 

4,201,106  45 

in.  12.4 

18.0 

87.0 

18.9 

86.1 

47 

69,880  00 

58,808  00 

de.  10.1 

16.2 

83.8 

18.7 

833 

48 

26,624  70 

80,000  00 

in.  12.7 

113 

88.5 

12.0 

883 

49 

230,000  00 

275,780  00 

in.  19.9 

84.4 

65.6 

80.7 

693 

60 

875,000  00 

850,000  00 

de.    6.7 

82.8 

67.7 

87.1 

62.9 

51 

958,000  00 

1,046,000  00 

in.    9.8 

46.4 

64.6 

433 

56.2 

52 

29,143  80 

28,825  85 

de.  18.2 

19.4 

80.6 

213 

78.2 

58 

8,831502  00 

8,681,417  00 

de.    6.2 

11.2 

88.8 

11.6 

88.4 

54 

81,740  00 

41,068  02 

in.  29.4 

153 

84.2 

263 

78.7 
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INDUSTRY:  BRASS  AND  BRASS  GOODS.—  (Continued.) 

TABLE  III.     SHOWING   INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  VALUE  OP 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


•  nj  u 

OmJ) 

O 


Illl 


£ 


>  «  o 

Hi 

i  *-  s  a 
•o>8 


s° 

©a, 


!H 

»    .O 

9  *  oJ 


V  S 


8 


4  G  ^  «■- 


O  ft    UQ    *1 
■tf      .   U  _    B| 

£2*99 


::8 


66 
56 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 


$650,000  00 
682,688  80 


$600.000  00 

874,907  06 

438,253  00 

387.698  81 

205,000  00 

15.000  00 

28,000  00 

10,000  00 

59,015  10 

116,687  00 

20,000  00 

512,000  90 

80,000  00 

171,724  58 

85,000  00 

57,780  00 

529,876  60 

85,000  00 

19,120  42 

8,000  00 

20,000  00 
38,000  00 
86  550  75 
163,169  77 

600,000  00 


de.    7.7 
in.  28.2 


30.0 
5.2 


70.0 
948 


88.3 
4.5 
480 
40.4 
49.8 
29.0 
17.9 
82.5 
15  4 
64.7 
80.7 
28.4 
18.8 
5.8 
21.2 
29.8 
84.8 
26.7 
82.7 
47.8 


80.0 
88.9 
13.0 
25.2 

15.0 


66.7 
95.5 
57.0 
59.6 
50.2 
71.0 
82.1 
67.5 
84.6 
35.8 
69.3 
71.6 
81.7 
94.2 
78.8 
70.7 
65.7 
74.8 
67.8 
52.2 


70.0 
61.1 
87.0 
74.8 

85.0 
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INDUSTRY:  BRASS  AND  BRASS  GOODS.—  (Concluded.) 

TABLE  III.      SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  VALUE  OP 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


i 

a 

0 

a 

*3 

% 

i 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during   fiscal  year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

8° 

\H 

ill 
-1 

Sop. 

04       . 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

1- 
»*0 

-sSo 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous   e  x- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

69 

• 
• 
• 
• 
• 

3    8    -»    1    S 
§    I    1    §    2 
8    8    8    8    8 

29.5 
20.0 
81.4 
20.7 
21.1 

70.6 

88 

80.0 

84 

68.6 

86 

798 

86 

78.9 

862,161,138  62 
X     768,000  00 

$67,901,969  76 
t  4,016,889  68 

861,898,128  62 

$68,886,100  28 

in.    4.9 

18.4 

81.6 

19.5 

80.5 

*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 

%  Reported  in  1901,  but  not      1902. 
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INDUSTRY:  CARRIAGES  AND  CARRIAGE  PARTS. 

TABLE  III.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR   DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OP 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


to 

• 
.O 

s 

0 

a 
«j 

d 

i 

A 
o 

QQ 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during   fiscal  year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

s° 

Otf    • 

ill 

-1 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

3° 

u  U 

m 

-•3 

^3o 
St** 

04 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial  Interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous  e  x- 
penses   and    profit 
1902. 

87 
88 

89 
90 

$806,117  61 
110,000  00 
86,000  00 
266,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,600  00 
26,000  00 

$861,700  00 
175,000  00 
27,000  00 
266,000  00 
20  000  00 
26,000  00 
28,000  00 
62,000  00 
27,000  00 
71,200  00 
14.000  00 
77,202  79 
278,000  00 
68,000  00 
87,477  44 

in.  14.1 
in.  60.1 
de.  68  6 

403 
45.6 
48.1 
28.8 
84.7 
68.0 
40.0 

69.7 
'    64.6 
66.9 
71.7 
668 
42.0 
60.0 

87.0 
42.9 
870 
28.8 
86.0 
48.0 
86.7 
10.0 
87.0 
88.4 
87.1 
88.7 
89.6 
86.2 
41.5 

68.0 
67.1 
68.0 
71.7 
660 

91 

92 
98 
94 

in.  22.0 
in.  12.0 

62.0 
643 
90  0 

95 

68.0 
61  6 

96 

97 

62  9 

n 

61  8 

99 

604 

100 

683 
683 

101 

$1,601,870  28 
1600,970  28 

.... 

$818,617  61 

$891,700  00 

in.    9.6 

87.6 

62.4 

86.0 

64.0 

*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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INDUSTRY:   CORSETS. 

TABLE  III.    SHOWING   INCREASE   OR   DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OF 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


M 

a 

a 

& 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent.  Increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

n 

©a  • 

B 

Sop. 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

3° 

pi 

•  *■* 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous  e  x- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

102 
108 
104 
106 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

$78,794  00 
800,000  00 
260,000  00 
868,288  76 
1,600,000  00 
700,000  00 
600,000  00 
54,000  00 

• 

* 

$77,400  00 
276,000  00 
160,000  00 
876,416  28 
1,800,000  00 
660,000  00 
600.000  00 
100,000  00 
18,000  00 
86,000  00 
28,000  00 

in.    4.9 
de.    8.8 
de.  40.0 
in.    0.8 
in.  20.0 
de.    5.7 
de.  16.7 
in.  85.2 

264 
80.0 
273 
44.5 
21.7 
21.6 
24.2 
18.6 

74.6 
70.0 
78.4 
55.5 
78.8 
78.4 
75.8 
81.5 

283 
273 
293 
44.4 

19.4 
28.2 
17.8 
21.0 
19.4 
25.7 
85.7 

76.2 
72.7 
70.7 
55.6 
80.6 
76.8 
824 
79.0 
80  6 

111 

743 

112 

64.8 



$4,518,816  28 
t81,000  00 

1 

' 

.... 

$4^46,082  76 

$4,487316  28 

in.    2.1 

27.5 

72.5 

25.9 

74.1 

*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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INDUSTRY:   COTTON  GOODS. 

TABLE   III.    SHOWING   INCREASE  OR   DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OP 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


£ 

a 

a 
& 

0 

QQ 

Oross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during   fiscal  year 
1901. 

Oross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902, 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

0*  • 

JO  kg 

4    8 

sis 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

s  ° 

0 

m 

Sop- 
Pi 

<   1  _r  *  ** 

AC-  MS! 

0  »  «  * 

2  *J  4  1?  0 
0  *j  *j  c  a 

*■      .  Ur-,    ft 

v  a  r-  0  3    • 
vz.  *■       =  S 

118 

• 

$82,000  00 
150,000  00 

86.8 

64.7 

114 

$126,000  00 

in.  20.0 

9.6 

90.4 

5.5 

94.5 

115 

78,660  00 

75,000  00 

in.    2.0 

12.8 

87.7 

15.6 

84.4 

116 

62,000  00 

87,000  00 

in.  408 

25.2 

74.8 

21.9 

78.1 

117 

1,100,000  00 

1,800,000  00 

in.  18.2 

7.4 

92.6 

8.7 

91.8 

118 

1,021,667  00 

1,200.000  00 

in.  17.4 

81.4 

68.6 

80.0 

700 

119 

700,000  00 

800,000  00 

in.  14.3 

7.9 

921 

7.5 

92.5 

120 

80,668  78 

79,569  77 

de.    1.2 

19.0 

81.0 

18.6 

81.4 

121 

876,000  00 

460,000  00 

in.  20.0 

25.6 

74.4 

24.4 

75  6 

122 

400,000  00 

460,000  00 

in.  12.6 

28.2 

7 

21.8 

78.7 

128 

110,000  00 

75,000  00 

de.    3.2 

15.9 

84.1 

20.8 

79.2 

124 

60,000  00 

44,000  00 

de.  12.0 

20.0 

80.0 

19.8 

80.7 

125 

885,000  00 

866,000  00 

in.    9.3 

20.7 

79.8 

28.1 

76.9 

m 

608,608  00 
175,000  00 
191,129  07 

• 

18.8 
20.6 

81.7 
79.4 

127 

175,000  00 
260,068  85 

20.6 

79.4 

128 

in.  86.1 

16.2 

88.8 

18.5 

86.5 

129 

10,000  00 

12,400  00 

in.  24.0 

40.0 

60.0 

85.0 

65.0 

130 

41,625  00 

81,817  72 

de.  24.8 

19.5 

80.5 

27.1 

72.9 

181 

* 

90,000  00 
107,250  00 

44,000  00 
410,866  71 

80,000  00 
16,000  00 

10.0 

90.0 

182 

* 

20.7 
17.0 

79.8 

188 

• 

88.0 

184 

m 

88.2 

66.8 

185 

* 
• 

• 

186 

187 

188 

6. 

94.8 

189 

• 

18.9 

86.1 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR  STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:    COTTON  GOODS.—  {Concluded.) 

TABLE  III.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  VALUE  OF 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


& 

• 

0 

a 
d 

* 

% 

I 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during   fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

i: 

1*8 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 

H 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous   e  x- 

J»enses    and    profit 
902. 

140 

• 
• 

$400,000  00 
874,000  00 

6.8 
16.0 

98.7 

141 

84.0 

$6,860,147  80 

1508,808  00 

I 

$7,067,981  66 
tl,47©,615  71 

.... 

$4,850,644  80 

$5,587.845  84 

in.  16.8 

18.1 

81.9 

17.8 

82.2 

*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 

X  Reported  in  1901,  but  not  in  1902. 
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INDUSTRY:   COTTON  MILLS. 

TABLE   III.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR   DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OP 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


1  «u  u 
■a  5  « 

:!i 

•  dtp 

Nil 


p*2 
gg«s 

Illl 


0«u 

ill. 

in 

in 


IMP 
SiftSl 


3§S 

s-ss. 


1    1  ^r  1  ■*» 

«•■•»  2-       Pi 


P  —  a  I;  i 

e  f]  -  'j  ■   • 

sSilsl 


14? 

$870,000  00 
223,786  16 
608.869  48 

• 

$648,609  89 

496,166  00 

In  187.6 

82.4 

67.6 

143 

84.9 

66.1 
69.0 

144 

de.  20.1 

843 

65.7 

81.0 

145 

644,966  00 

689,997  72 

de.    0.8 

246 

75.4 

28.1 

76.9 

148 

600,000  00 

701,602  57 

in.  16.9 

26.1 

78.9 

22.7 

773 

147 

118^82  80 

116,000  00 

de.    1.9 

41.6 

68.4 

413 

68.2 

148 

680,248  52 

675,000  00 

de.    0.8 

25.9 

74.1 

24.4 

75.6 

149 

91,980  10 

92,997  58 

in.    1.1 

27.7 

728 

81.6 

68.4 

MO 

884,200  00 

447,865  00 

in.  16.5 

863 

68.7 

86.1 

68.9 

151 

169,485  68 

176  620  04 

in.  10.7 

80.1 

69.9 

27.8 

72.7 

152 

1,464,892  10 

1,866,442  67 

de.    6.7 

85.7 

648 

86.9 

68.1 

158 

175,000  00 

178,000  00 

in.    1.7 

86.6 

68.4 

86.7 

683 

154 

184,600  00 

149,000  00 

in.  10.8 

86.7 

683 

84.2 

65.8 

155 

145,000  00 

150,000  00 

in.    8  4 

88.7 

663 

88.6 

66.4 

156 

167,944  00 

208,560  00 

in.  28.9 

80.7 

69.8 

28.7 

76.8 

157 

171,500  21 

161,404  69 

de.    5.9 

28.1 

71.9 

84.2 

653 

156 

815,000  00 

262,699  57 

de.  19.8 

81.2 

68.8 

842 

653 

159 

421.897  81 
200,629  22 

178,297  27 

29.1 
84.4 

709 
65.6 

160 

de.  11.1 

84.9 

66.1 

161 

204,112  79 

288,398  28 

in.  16.8 

823 

67.2 

28.4 

71.6 

162 

481,522  51 

650,460  28 

In.  14.8 

21.8 

78.2 

21.1 

78.9 

168 

289,040  49 

235,886  58 

de.    1.8 

88.5 

61.5 

893 

603 

164 

1.805,140  96 

2,175,600  00 

in.  20.5 

28.8 

71.7 

283 

76.1 

165 

• 

118,750  00 
88,299  58 

63 

632 
61.2 

166 

* 

893 

$9,796,922  22 
1421,897  81 

$10,015,896  82 

tl97,049  58 

$9,818,847  29 

.... 

— 

$9,875,524  91 

in.    4.7 

82.1 

67.9 

80.6 

69.4 

*  Not  reported.  t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 

X  Reported  in  1901,  bnt  not  In  1902. 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:   CUTLERY  AND  TOOLS. 

TABLE  III.    SHOWING  INCREASE   OR  DECREASE   IN  VALUE   OP 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


4> 

.O 

a 

P 

P 
4> 

d 

•O 
.0 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or   | 
decrease    in    gross    j 
value    of    product   | 
manufactured.            j 

At 

fl  K  p 

c8  p  □  M«P 

ofrfS 
•  ■  1  a>  p 

mv 

p—  5  ©  • 

JJ  ^    v.     P   Pw* 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, Interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous  e  x- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

167 

$48,677  09 

$45,028  11 

de.    7.5 

51.2 

48.8 

50.1 

49.9 

168 

100,000  00 

115,000  00 

in.  15.0 

50.0 

50.0 

41.7 

58.8 

169 

84,000  00 

89,768  00 

in.  17.0 

62.6 

47.4 

51.5 

485 

170 

292,764  56 

277,880  07 

de.    5.1 

81.9 

68.1 

87.4 

62.6 

171 

66,524  60 

57,782  88 

de.  18,2 

42.8 

57.7 

47.5 

62.5 

172 

116,092  56 

188,806  01 

in.  19.1 

49.2 

60.8 

48.8 

61.7 

178 

88,000  00 

89,000  00 

in.  18.2 

66.9 

48.1 

58.9 

41.1 

174 

99,000  00 

114,000  00 

in.  15.2 

87.4 

62.6 

89.5 

60.5 

175 

40,000  00 

40,600  00 

in.     1.8 

87.5 

62.5 

48.9 

56.1 

176 

128,299  00 

158,200  88 

in.  28.8 

42.8 

57.2 

48.4 

56.6 

177 

90,000  00 

85,000  00 

de.    5.6 

16  7 

88.8 

17.6 

82.4 

178 

150,820  00 

201,944  00 

in.  88  9 

59.0 

41.0 

61.8 

88.2 

179 

118^41  45 

146,100  02 

in.  22.9 

88.7 

61.8 

87.6 

62.4 

180 

161,184  81 

168,570  91 

in.    4.6 

42.2 

57.8 

48.0 

,    52.0 

181 

18,092  50 

16,068  61 

in.  22.7 

498 

60.7 

50.9 

49.1 

182 

75,000  00 

85.000  00 

in.  18.8 

40.0 

60.0 

85.8 

64.7 

188 

5,000  00 

7,000  00 

in.  40  0 

80.0 

20.0 

57.1 

42.9 

184 

40,000  00 

42,000  00 

in.    5.0 

40.0 

60.0 

88.1 

61.9 

186 

88,768  06 

87,256  70 

in.  10.8 

88.8 

66.2 

81.9 

68.1 

186 

6,696  00 

7,868  00 

in.  10.1 

80.4 

69.6 

28.7 

n.8 

187 

58,671  87 

72,802  88 

in.  28.2 

55.8 

44.7 

50.7 

49.8 

188 

6,064  90 

4,451  21 

de.  26.5 

22.0 

78.0 

82.2 

67.8 

189 

18,781  89 

16,228  78 

in.  17.7 

48.2 

56.8 

44.8 

66.2 

190 

6,922  28 

4,547  58 

de.  84.8 

42.7 

67.8 

70.8 

29.2 

191 

28,674  51 

26,000  41 

de.    9  8 

24.2 

75£ 

26.8 

78.7 

192 

• 

4,428  27 
400,000  00 

64.6 

865 

68.7 

• 

81.8 
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INDUSTRY:   CUTLERY  AND  TOOLS.— (Concluded.) 

TABLE   HI.    SHOWING   INCREASE  OR  DECREASE   IN   VALUE  OF 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


u 

V 

JO 

a 

0 

a 

fl 
•O 

O 
A 

O 
CD 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

8° 

8*8 

Soft 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

V 

Pi 

■12 
8*g 

£  ©P. 

1   1    -  1  •-» 

O  a 

i    -    - 

si  e  s  Sg 

194 

* 
* 

• 

* 

« 
• 
• 

• 

* 
« 
• 

$6,259  08 
4,000  00 

144,775  24 

150,000  00 
81,068  91 

500,000  00 
5,000  00 
4,000  00 
65,000  00 
14,000  00 
86,827  79 
87  706  80 
18,600  00 

87.1 
45.0 
40.0 
40.0 
63.8 
60.0 
82.0 
62  5 
88.5 
28.0 
881 
68.8 
26.6 

195 

196 

600 

197 

60.0 
46.7 

198 

199 

400 

200 

68.0 
87.5 
61  5 

201 

202 

208 
204 

72.0 
66.9 
46.7 
78.4 

205 

206 

$8,361,789  99 
tl,416,565  64 

.... 

$1,786,854  08 

$1,945,284  45 

in.  10.1 

41.6 

58.4 

44.1 

56.9 

*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:   GENERAL  HARDWARE. 

TABLE   III.     SHOWING   INCREASE  OR  DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OF 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


a 

a 
*» 

d 

« 

Oross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Oross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during   fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

4*** 

o  «   • 

31 

sis 

m 

a-g©o 

!  3  9  •  1 

4?       .      -    —    « 

3  el  ^  fj  ■    . 

saSaXS 

K 

Pt 

StLe 
8*g 

So  S. 

&4 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial. Interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous   e  x- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

207 

$1,818,752  60 

$2,515,639  00 

in.  88.7 

40.5 

59.5 

42.6 

57.4 

208 

* 
t 

* 

209 

210 

866,646  47 

1,072,222  26 

in.  28.7 

281 

71.9 

29.6 

70.4 

211 

180,000  00 

162,188  00 

in.  17.0 

49.2 

50.8 

40.5 

59.5 

212 

208,892  80 

288,728  10 

in.  88.5 

41.8 

582 

38.8 

612 

218 

25,000  00 
57,110  00 

25,000  00 
58,683  00 

26.6 

78  4 

80.8 

69.2 

214 

in.    2.8 

41.5 

58.5 

43.1 

569 

215 

571,616  88 

766,981  85 

in.  84.2 

88.7 

61.8 

85.4 

64.6 

216 

280,687  58 

248,050  20 

in.    7.5 

82.0 

68.0 

831 

669 

217 

245,000  00 

885  284  68 

in.  57  8 

86.8 

642 

260 

75  0 

218 

1,882,741  75 

1,658,761  94 

in.  24  5 

48.8 

56.7 

42.8 

57.7 

219 

1,500.000  00 

2,069,929  00 

in.  88.0 

267 

78.8 

28.4 

76.6 

220 

80,000  00 

70,788  98 

de.  11.6 

81.2 

68.7 

43.6 

664 

221 

86,010  72 

51,587  61 

in.  51.4 

877 

62.8 

40.1 

59.9 

222 

80,000  00 

78,000  00 

de.    2.5 

48.7 

56.3 

46.1 

53.9 

228 

50,000  00 

60  000  00 

in.  20  0 

82.1 

67.9 

25.0 

75.0 

224 

26,875  00 

28,000  00 

in.    62 

56.8 

48.7 

58.9 

46.1 

226 

200,000  00 
45,000  00 

200,000  00 
63,000  00 

50.0 

500 

50.0 

50.0 

226 

in.  40.0 

82.6 

67.4 

88.0 

620 

227 

115,000  00 

150,000  00 

in.  80.4 

18.9 

86.1 

18.8 

867 

228 

49,498  14 

58,825  46 

In.    8.8 

28.6 

71.4 

80.9 

69.1 

229 

40,889  63 

48,000  00 

in.  17  5 

27.4 

726 

813 

68.7 

280 

82  089  92 

110,000  00 

in.  84.0 

24.6 

75.4 

81.8 

68.2 

281 

• 

9,000  00 

525,000  00 

1,000,000  00 

83.3 

66.7 

282 

* 

41.0 

89.0 

288 

* 

::::::.:::: 

50.0 

50.0 
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INDUSTRY:   GENERAL  HARDWARE.—  (Concluded.) 

TABLE  III.    SHOWING  INCREASE   OR   DECREASE   IN   VALUE  OF 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


u 

2 

a 

0 

• 

0 

• 

& 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

3° 

0  «  • 

is  i° 

d  S  0 

SVSL 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

U  0 

Pi 

11    *  i  ♦> 

a~s«£ 

0  B  *  w 
~  it  g  0 

g  *  3 1  a 
.« t j 

S  «■  9  I  ■  • 
Of 

284 

* 
10,000  00 
47,000  00 
30,000  00 
20,309  47 

830,000  00 
10  000  00 
16,000  00 
40,000  00 
26  000  00 

140,000  00 
10,000  00 
9119  46 

MS 

42.0 
22.1 
24.3 
81.5 

58.0 

796 

77.9 

W7 

75.7 

788 

.... 

68.5 

189 

28.6 
24.0 
50.0 
16.0 
26.9 
17.1 
88.0 
48.5 
85.0 

71.4 

240 

76.0 

241 

50.0 

242 

85.0 

248 

78.1 

244 

82.9 

24ft 

67.0 

246 

616 

247 

27,000  00 

....,..,,... 

65.0 

812,426,948  85 
f2,269,428  98 

1 

1 

1 

$7,785,754  79 

$10,157,514  42 

in.  80.5 

368 

64.2         J        86.8 

682 

•  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 

X  Included  with  210. 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:    HATS  AND  CAPS. 

TABLE  III.     SHOWING    INCREASE   OR    DECREASE    IN  VALUE  OP 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED.  AND  LABOR  COST. 


fa 
« 

B 

d 
d 
« 
d 

• 

& 

Qross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Oross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    groBs 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

8° 

o  «    • 
S  £•  *S 

s*g 

5*  A. 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

Per  cent,  labor  cost 
of   gross  value    of 
product  1902. 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous   e  x- 
penset    and    profit 
1902. 

248 

$105,200  00 

$84,000  00 

de.  20  2 

40.4 

59  6 

889 

61.1 

249 

140,020  00 

150,000  00 

in.    7.1 

18.6 

81.4 

20.0 

80.0 

250 

165^52  12 

202,527  16 

in    221 

26.3 

787 

240 

76.0 

251 

5,084  18 

6,487  62 

in.  27.6 

20.2 

79.8 

16.2 

83.8 

252 

438,500  00 

438  500  00 

28.8 

712 

28.8 

71.2 

258 

162,289  72 

180,000  00 

in.  10.9 

28.7 

71.8 

263 

73.7 

254 

875,061  00 

879,012  27 

in.     1.1 

81.2 

68.8 

831 

669 

256 

186,715  00 

257,286  80 

in.  87.8 

7.9 

921 

7.8 

92.7 

256 

66.478  00 

57,890  29 

de.  18.7 

18.4 

86  j6 

14.4 

856 

257 

419,117  89 

888,818  40 

de.    7.8 

28.4 

76.6 

83.5 

665 

258 

239,178  83 

172,286  82 

de.  28.0 

28.0 

72.0 

84.4 

65.6 

259 

176,826  00 

265,240  00 

in.  51.8 

16.5 

88.5 

11.7 

88.8 

260 

870,061  52 

880,251  00 

In.     2.8 

80.9 

69.1 

81.0 

69.0 

261 

282,624  64 

267,859  69 

in.  14.9 

27.7 

72.3 

28.4 

78.6 

262 

• 

228,957  64 
422,499  68 
86,000  00 
418,000  00 
280,994  29 

29.0 

710 

268 

• 

804 

69.6 

264 

• 

22.2 

77.8 

M5 

• 
• 

21.5 
87.7 

78.6 

266 

628 

9«7 

• 
• 

50,000  00 
850,000  00 

10.0 
28.6 

90.0 

?6fl 

71.4 

1 

$4,966,008  66 
tl,781,461  51 

I 

26.0 

26.8 

$8,076,441  90 

$8,228,557  06 

in.    4.8 

74.0 

78.2 

*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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INDUSTRY:   HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

TABLE  III.    SHOWING   INCREASE  OR   DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OP 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


• 

a 

0 

« 

•a 

& 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Qross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    produot 
manufactured. 

V 

°    2 
flu 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

8Q 
■3*1 

iU 
-1 

PU 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous   e  x- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

289 

$201,802  68 

$154,555  17 

de.  28.2 

86.6 

68.4 

40.0 

60.0 

270 

256,787  08 

166,000  00 

de.  85.7 

26.0 

74.0 

84.2 

65.8 

271 

895,000  00 

450,000  00 

in.  13.9 

24.1 

75.9 

241 

75.9 

272 

495,167  66 

467,160  56 

de.    5.7 

16.6 

88.4 

16.8 

88.7 

278 

149,000  00 

127,000  00 

de.  14.8 

81.3 

68.7 

82.8 

67.7 

274 

86,000  00 

40,920  00 

in.  18.7 

889 

61.1 

42.2 

57.8 

275 

85,471  84 

90,000  00 

in.    58 

18,8 

86.7 

22.4 

77.6 

276 

700,850  00 

600,000  00 

de.  14.3 

25.7 

74.8 

29.4 

70.6 

277 

10,200  00 

9,080  00 

de.  11.0 

57.6 

42.4 

56.1 

48.9 

278 

600,000  00 

550,000  00 

in.  10.0 

85.7 

64.8 

25.9 

74.1 

279 

45,486  72 

83,600  00 

de.  26.1 

87.4 

62.6 

42.9 

67.1 

280 

10,000  00 

15,000  00 

in.  50.0 

27.0 

78.0 

16.1 

83.9 

281 

• 

168,418  44 

25.5 

74.5 

$2,866,729  16 

tl68,418  44 

$2,884,765  48 

$2,702,815  72 

de.    6.8 

26.8 

78.2 

26.6 

78.4 

•  Not  reported. 

f  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:   IRON  AND  IRON  FOUNDRIES. 

TABLE   III.    SHOWING  INCREASE   OR  DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OF 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


u 

V 

.0 

a 

0 

* 

a 
•0 
« 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

O  cj  • 

11  ."  1  *» 

09  0  ^  H«a 

8-5-8 

0  1  w-  9 

**  ■  1?  3 
**  £  N  0"O 

**>-  *  S3** 

1: 

Pi 

H 

«oft 

oj  o*  ^ 

alClll 

282 

$52,000  00 

$51,000  00 

de.  19 

42.7 

57.3 

44.1 

559 

288 

682,880  29 

747,589  42 

in.  18.2 

82.4 

67.6 

84.0 

66.0 

284 

187,841  78 

94,865  00 

de.  81.2 

52.8 

47.7 

48.5 

51.5 

285 

184,417  55 

224,519  68 

in.  21.7 

40.7 

59  J! 

89.6 

60.4 

286 

92,000  00 

112,000  00 

in.  21.7 

52.2 

47.8 

48.4 

61.6 

287 

89,411  00 

146,000  00 

in.  68.8 

62.3 

87.7 

51.4 

48.6 

288 

454  457  16 

569,420  08 

in.  25.8 

42.2 

57.8 

86.6 

68.5 

289 

582,000  00 

658,681  00 

in.  22.9 

87.8 

62.2 

85.5 

64.5 

280 

295,000  00 

425,000  00 

in.  44.1 

81.0 

69.0 

82.7 

67.8 

291 

56,621  24 

59,190  29 

in.  4.5 

40.7 

59.3 

43.2 

568 

292 

157,985  47 

168,426  00 

in.  8.4 

866 

68.4 

85.5 

645 

293 

50,000  00 
50,000  00 

50,000  00 
88,000  00 

47.0 

58.0 

40.0 

60.0 

294 

de.  84  0 

26.0 

74.0 

889 

61.1 

295 

155,000  00 

156,175  60 

in.  0.1 

15.5 

84.5 

14.6 

85.4 

296 

179,226  86 

174,618  19 

de.  2.6 

84.8 

65.7 

86.3 

68.2 

297 

60,000  00 

84,681  57 

in.  41.1 

46.5 

685 

89.2 

60.8 

298 

10,000  00 

15,000  00 

in.  50.0 

40.0 

60  0 

8S.8 

66.7 

299 

258,666  41 
180,000  00 
470,842  68 

• 

54.9 

45.1 
50.9 
57.6 

800 
801 

180,000  00 
488,099*38 

49.1 

68.6 

86.4 

in.  8  8 

42.4 

41.6 

584 

802 

857.600  00 

874,678  27 

in.  4.8 

19.8 

80.7 

21.4 

78.6 

808 

41,065  62 

44,417  72 

in.  8.2 

41.7 

58.3 

40.5 

59.5 

804 

• 

• 

805 

98,518  20 

92,617  82 

de.  1.0 

84.7 

658 

847 

658 

806 

98,156  87 

74  782  24 

de.  19.7 

44.1 

56.9 

49.1 

50.9 

807 

81,814  92 

88,299  87 

in.  20.4 

45.9 

64.1 

41.8 

58.7 

808 

28,000  00 

43  981  62 

in.  56  9 

29.4 

70.6 

28.0 

72.0 

*  Not  reported. 
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INDUSTRY:   IRON  AND  IRON  FOUNDRIES.—  (Concluded.) 

TABLE   III.    SHOWING  INCREASE   OR  DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OP 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


u 

& 

a 

0 

«» 

0 

1 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Qross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

5.2  ^£ 

3    -2 

Ph 

1* 
11 

Sop. 

gSliss 

K 

U  B 

m 

•gits 
*** 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous   e  x- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

809 
810 
811 
812 
818 
814 
815 
816 

$82^16  11 

806,000  00 

809,952  41 

90,000  00 

72,024  88 

171,456  25 

90,000  00 

$77,896  59 

248,000  00 

872,000  00 

115,000  00 

148,000  00 

461,518  71 

110,000  00 

42,682  00 

152,088  51 

17,000  00 

1,008,088  87 

§62,690  67 

746,584  57 

88,706  68 

81,200  00 

50,000  00 

42,800  49 

8,300  00 

de.    6.2 
de.  20.8 
in.  20.0. 
in.  27.8 
in.  105.5 
in.  169.2 
in.  22.2 

27.2 
42.6 
82.2 
81.0 
47.2 
25.0 
87.2 

728 
67.4 
67.8 
69.0 
52.8 
75.0 
62.8 

82£ 
50.2 
285 
2841 
49.0 
24.9 
88.2 
28.5 
56.5 
24-8 
88.1 
68.4 
48.4 
444 
82.0 
67.0 
40.0 
68.0 

67.2 
49.8 
71.5 
71.7 
51.0 
75.1 
61.8 
71.6 

817 

44.5 

818 

75.7 

819 

66.9 

JTW) 

86.6 

8?1 

66.6 

822 

55.6 

828 

68.0 

824 

88.0 

825 

600 

826 

87.0 

$5,858,448  55 
!258£66  41 

$8,817,882  44 
f2,194,589  79 

1 

1 

! 

$5,604,782  14 

$6,622,742  65 

in.  18.2 

87.5 

62.6 

87.0 

68.0 

*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
X  Reported  in  1901,  but  not  in  1902. 
I  In  operation  six  months  only. 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:   LEATHER  GOODS. 

TABLE   III.    SHOWING   INCREASE  OR  DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OF 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST.  ' 


i 

a 

a 

9 

% 
& 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during   fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

S° 

♦J? 

O  ?  B  2 
9  6  0_ 

l .-  P  a  3  j 
h  *  5  A  S_s 

jj*J  EG  Jm  PrM 

o 

°9 
U0 

£oa 

&4 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous   e  x- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

827 

$100,000  00 

89,600  00 

161,481  06 

100,000  00 

76,962  00 

806,661  62 

881,962  85 

• 

* 
* 

* 

$87,000  00 

160,868  10 

100,000  00 

80,000  00 

299,511  26 

421,745  88 

47,869  75 

60,000  00 

17,204  07 

15.8 
9.2 
9.0 
15.0 
15.2 
28.8 
12.1 

842 
90.8 
910 
85.0 
84.8 
71.7 
87.9 

828 
829 
880 

de.  6  8 
in.  6.2 

10.0 
10.0 
15.0 
12.5 
27.8 
10.0 
20.2 
14.0 
14.5 

90.0 
90.0 
85.0 

881 
882 
888 

884 

in.  8.9 
de.  2.9 
in.  270) 

87.5 
72.2 
90.0 
79.8 

885 

86.0 

886 

85.5 

- 

$1,108,417  62 
$100,000  00 

$1,214,189  01 
tll5,078  82 

$1,008,417  52 

$1,099,115  19 

in.  9.0 

16.9 

83.1 

15.6 

84.4 

•  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 

t  Reported  in  1901,  but  not  in  1902. 
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INDUSTRY:  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

TABLE  III.     SHOWING   INCREASE  OR  DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OF 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED.  AND  LABOR  COST. 


u 
x> 
S 

a 
a 
« 

■0 

W 

Qross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during   fiscal  year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

i: 

0  <*  . 

1*5 

*.**  -   s. 

e  ?  *  S 

1  x  3  *  1 

g  fl-  q  1 

**    ,  '_  —  m 
5  a  5  v  I   . 
h u a  a £g 

V 

UP 

Pi 

ill 

1     ■      -  ■   £ 
Cl  P^  K«J 

*■**     -  -  & 

w  v  41  p  — , 
•*"  *-  w  0^ 
g  *  a  *  P 

Sp-gd 

.  ■-  ;■  ;- 
S-2  =  <*  * 

8|5SSrf 

887 

$10,000  00 

$12,500  00 

In.  25.0 

85.0 

65.0 

88.4 

61.6 

888 

196,184  88 

218,489  75 

in.    8.8 

40.0 

60.0 

45.7 

5441 

889 

125,000  00 

109,000  00 

de.  12.8 

28.0 

72.0 

81.2 

68.8 

840 

56,227  86 

66,886  04 

in.  18.0 

84.5 

65.5 

287 

71.8 

841 

105,79122 

107,000  00 

in.    1.1 

27.8 

72.7 

28.0 

72.0 

342 

588,109  88 

686,489  82 

in.    9.2 

882 

61.8 

85.7 

644} 

848 

1,000,000  00 

1,200,000  00 

in.  20.0 

68.4 

41.6 

44.5 

55.5 

844 

100,000  00 

185,000  00 

in.  85.0 

88.6 

614 

87.0 

68.0 

846 

7,077  95 

6,688  45 

de.    5.6 

44.0 

56.0 

48.0 

57.0 

846 

186,000  00 

112,000  00 

de.  17.0 

47.5 

52.5 

58.9 

41.1 

847 

52,000  00 

29,807  00 

de.  48.6 

24.0 

76.0 

47.6 

52.4 

848 

22,500  00 

25,900  00 

in.  15.1 

28.0 

72.0 

28.9 

76.1 

846 

40,500  00 

60,000  00 

in.  28.5 

21.9 

78.1 

24.0 

76.0 

850 

7,000  00 

8,500  00 

in.  21.4 

51.4 

48.6 

87.6 

62.4 

861 

21,000  00 
278,150  90 

• 

84.5 

655 

862 

268,87190 

de.    1.7 

18.6 

81.4 

1841 

817 

858 

788,800  95 

605,778  81 

de.  28.2 

45.2 

54.8 

48.9 

51.1 

864 

1,871,167  78 

2,104.799  41 

in.  12.5 

44.8 

55.7 

40.8 

59.2 

856 

142,000  00 

160  000  00 

in.    5.6 

25.8 

74.2 

20.4 

79.6 

856 

125  889  96 

142,820  00 

in.  18.0 

80.8 

69.2 

28.1 

7141 

857 

28,018  70 

85,826  89 

in.  26.1 

41.6 

58.4 

41.8 

58.2 

858 

59,460  00 

80,622  18 

in.  86.4 

75.2 

24.8 

52.6 

47.4 

859 

61,475  00 

74.760  00 

in.  21.6 

22.8 

77.2 

86.9 

68.1 

880 

128,461  76 

118,958  27 

de.    7.4 

59.1 

40.9 

68.5 

86.5 

861 

222,590  80 

200,000  00 

de.  10.1 

24.0 

760 

25.8 

74  2 

862 

116,970  90 

114,987  50 

de.    1.7 

47.8 

52.7 

52.8 

47.2 

868 

220,000  00 

285,000  00 

in.    6.8 

25.0 

75.0 

28.6 

76.4 

*  Not  reported. 
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INDUSTRY:   MACHINE  SHOPS.— (Continued.) 

TABLE   III.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  VALUE  OF 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


u 

V 

x> 

a 

0 

a 
• 

d 
•o 

0) 

Oross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during   fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

8° 

8*5 

1  •  ^a  •  *2 

w  *  u  9 

fl-T  C    *  * 

ssi'aSS 

V 

Pi 

to  5, 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous   e  z- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

864 

$26,000  00 
415,000  00 

• 

48.6 

51.4 

865 

520.620  00 

in.  25.5 

85.8 

64.2 

84.7 

65.8 

866 

200,000  00 

240,000  00 

in.  20.0 

40.0 

60.0 

89.6 

60.4 

867 

• 

20,000  00 
200,000  00 

31.5 
280 

68.5 

868 

148,000  00 

in.  89.9 

84  1 

65.9 

720 

869 

* 

72,481  00 
105,000  00 

52  8 

47  2 
69.5 

870 

90,000  00 

in.  16.7 

84.4 

65.6 

80.5 

871 

1,096,200  00 

1,878,656  84 

in.  25.8 

12.4 

87.6 

10.6 

89.4 

872 

88,676  02 

40.704  07 

in.  5.2 

54.8 

45.7 

89.4 

60.6 

878 

86,168  00 

87.819  00 

in.  4.6 

56.1 

43.9 

54.6 

454 

874 

276,710  01 

840,865  75 

in.  28.0 

87.8 

62.2 

35.9 

64.1 

876 

1,000,000  00 

1,800,000  00 

in.  80.0 

84.0 

68.0 

30.8 

69.2 

876 

401,267  58 

536,000  00 

in.  33.6 

46.4 

58.6 

46.2 

58.8 

877 

500,000  00 

622,188  69 

in.  44 

84.6 

65.4 

83.5 

66.5 

878 

15,000  00 
50,000  00 

15,000  00 
59  883  17 

40.0 

60.0 

80  4 

69.6 

879 

in.  18.8 

42.0 

58.0 

29.8 

70.2 

880 

24,000  00 

28,000  00 

in.  16.7 

28.0 

720 

28.2 

718 

881 

60  000  00 

120.000  00 

in.  100.0 

45.5 

54.5 

16.7 

88.3 

882 

85,000  00 

90,000  00 

in.  6.9 

41.2 

58.8 

44.4 

55.6 

888 

260,000  00 
188,037  60 

260,000  00 
275,960  11 

18.8 

86.2 

18.1 

88.9 

884 

in.  50.8 

49.4 

50.6 

49.0 

61.0 

886 

8,015  00 

10,160  00 

in.  26.6 

50.5 

49.5 

45.0 

55.0 

886 

250,000  00 

275,000  00 

in.  10.0 

27.0 

78.0 

808 

69.2 

887 

550,000  00 

700,000  09 

in.  27.8 

88.8 

61.2 

88.6 

66.4 

888 

181,682  06 

126  047  68 

de.  4.8 

88.7 

61.8 

889 

66.1 

889 

68,000  00 

75,648  84 

in.  20.1 

84.7 

65.8 

26.1 

78.9 

890 

819,079  86 

* 

52.9 

47.1 

Not  reported. 
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INDUSTRY:   MACHINE  SHOPS.— (Continued.) 

TABLE  III.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OP 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


1  *)  U 

its 

J-0  ►» 


O 


Id* 


S2t5 

003 


111 


£■0 


8° 

:j 

Oct 

I! 


fl 


*  a  I  -j  0 


C"  c  u  f 

t  ^  -  'J  n    . 

u  s  el  is 


«    [Q    BE    E 


i  *  3  6 1 

B -*  ft  S 

11  ills 


$17,000  00 
85,010  17 

I 


t  Exp. 


$£0,000  00 
78,78166 

26,000  00 

4,600  00 

100,000  00 

18,000  00 

16,000  00 
168,850  00 

80,859  04 

448,000  00 

9,680  00 

12,000  00 

5,000  00 
21871  21 
28,280  50 
12,000  00 

206,000  00 

66,956  88 

19,000  00 

6,808  68 

10,000  00 

622.188  00 
42,800  00 


60,000  00 
rimental  work  only. 


in. 1941 
de.  18.8 


825 
89.7 


67.5 
60.8 


14.6 
46.0 


86.4 
52  0 
18.0 
25.0 
89.2 
82.9 
25.4 
648 
819 
41.7 


44.0 
61.5 
20  A 
81.7 
47  0 
28.4 
42.9 
55.1 
80.0 
88.5 
21.7 


41.7 


85.4 
64.0 


68.6 
48.0 
82.0 
75.0 
60.8 
67.1 
74.6 
85.7 
68.1 
68.3 


66.0 
885 
79.7 
68.8 
58.0 
71.6 
67.1 
44.9 
70.0 
66.6 
78.8 


58.8 


*  Not  reported. 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:   MACHINE  SHOPS.—  (Concluded.) 

TABLE   III.      SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  VALUE   OF 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


fa 

% 

a 

0 

a 
*» 
73 

<8 

Oross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during. fiscal   year 
1901. 

Oross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during   fiscal    year 
1902. 

fa  K*» 

o  *  g 

«  B  3 

8  =  =•£ 

a   » 

£^  H 

flu 

8° 

0  fa  0 

8*g 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

8° 

fap 

8"| 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous   e  x- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

418 

$180,000  00 
1,160  000  00 
86,400  00 
100,000  00 
81,478  86 
18,000  00 
10,000  00 
8,120  00 
40,000  00 
20,000  00 

. 

88.0 
82.8 
28.6 
42.5 
18.6 
29.4 
89.0 
45.6 
56.0 
45.0 

62.0 

419 

67.2 

420 

71.4 

421 

57  5 

422 

86.4 

428 

70.6 

474 

61.0 

426 

544 

426 

46.0 

427 

! 

55.0 

$12,822,164  19 
t865,079  86 

$17,680,868  76 
18,457,168  12 

1 

i 

$12,457,084  88 

$14,228,185  68 

in.  142 

87.5 

62.5 

85  J! 

64.7 

*  Not  reported. 

+  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 

|  Reported  in  1901,  but  not  in  1902. 
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INDUSTRY:   MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  PARTS. 

TA3LE   III.     SHOWING  INCREASE   OR   DECREASE   IN  VALUE   OF 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


e 
g 
3 

a 

«r 
d 

O 

o 

m 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

lag  j 

E£    s 

Zl  O  u 

S  r-  s* 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

m 

Soft 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous   e  x- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

428 
429 
430 
481 
482 
483 
484 
485 
436 
437 
488 
439 

$580,498  56 
872,098  81 

12,100  00 
800,816  90 

10,700  00 
220,401  00 
200,000  00 

85  000  00 
281,967  01 
195,000  00 

95,465  00 

* 

$589,591  01 
487,467  68 

18,800  00 
888,088  97 

18,000  00 
248,816  65 
279,177  71 

84,474  60 
280,797  08 
446,825  28 

88,414  27 

16.118  25 

in.  1.7 
in.  81.0 
In.  9.9 
in.  10.9 
in.  68.2 
in.  12.7 
in.  89.6 
de.  1.5 
de.  0.5 
in.  128.6 
de.  7.4 

80.9 
22.6 
84.1 
17.6 
48.7 
17.8 
17.5 
46.8 
47.7 
88.2 
28.6 

69.1 
77.4 
66.9 
82.4 
56.8 
82.2 
82.5 
58.2 
52.3 
61.8 
71.4 

80.1 
814) 
80.8 
184! 
88.9 
18.2 
14.4 
47.4 
49.4 
88.6 
86.9 
40.3 

69.9 
68.2 
69.2 
81.7 
61.1 
81.8 
86.6 
52.6 
50.6 
61.4 
64.1 
59.7 

$8,289,571  10 
tl6,118  26 

. 

.... 

$2,704,082  28 

$8,278,462  86 

in.  21.1 

25.9 

74.1 

27.8 

72.2 

*  Not  reported, 
t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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BUREAU   OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:   PAPER  AND  PAPER  GOODS. 

TABLE  III.    SHOWING  INCREASE   OR  DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OF 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


% 

§ 

© 

d 

Qross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during   fiscal  year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

N  *  49 

!!? 

5      »-'0 
Z  d  At* 
1*     S 

Z+      *H*a 
o  O  q 

^  *  *  i 

EX 

I: 

3*8 

w  V  a,  3 

•5581 

8  Big* 

-•»    ,  u—  m 
fl—  c  a  * 

3° 

i]$ 

*** 

Per  oent.  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous   e  x- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

440 

$82,000  00 

$25.000  00 

de.  21.9 

81.4 

68.6 

40.0 

60.0 

441 

127  158  88 

184,154  98 

in.    5  5 

13.2 

86.8 

18  8 

86.2 

442 

400,042  00 

421,685  25 

in.    5.4 

1241 

87.7 

18.0 

87.0 

448 

88,000  00 

72,000  00 

de.  18.2 

21.4 

78.6 

29.2 

70.8 

444 

288,978  47 

241,662  00 

in.    8  3 

14.9 

85.1 

15.2 

84.8 

445 

121,088  48 

180,107  88 

in.    7.5 

16.4 

88.6 

15.7 

8441 

446 

480.580  88 

451,844  91 

in.    4.9 

11.9 

88.1 

11.2 

88.8 

447 

88,500  00 

87,862  00 

in.     2.4 

19.1 

809 

17.8 

82.7 

448 

* 

407,654  20 

18.4 

81.6 

449 

91,000  00 

87,648  55 

de.    8.7 

18.1 

81.9 

17.5 

82.5 

450 

88,458  87 

88,287  89 

de.    0  4 

86.0 

84.0 

88.6 

68.4 

451 

80,800  00 

71,700  00 

in.  1841 

40.4 

59.6 

40.9 

59.1 

452 

88,000  00 

88,000  00 

in.    6.0 

299 

70.1 

29.7 

7041 

458 

19,200  CO 

21,600  00 

in.  12.5 

83.7 

884t 

824S 

67.2 

454 

64,276  85 

63,508  98 

de.    1.2 

27.5 

72.5 

29.1 

70.9 

455 

29,500  00 

22,000  00 

de.  25.4 

11.9 

88.1 

15.5 

84.5 

458 

18,290  84 

28,484  82 

in.  28.1 

51.4 

48.6 

44.0 

56.0 

457 

86,000  00 
82,500  00 

86,000  00 
55,250  00 

18.9 

86.1 
56.9 

154! 

87.7 

84.7 
62.8 

458 

in.  70.0 

48.1 

459 

90,000  00 

120,000  00 

in.  83.3 

207 

79.8 

10.4 

89.6 

480 

48,710  20 

51,805  89 

in.  10.9 

87.6 

82.4 

89.1 

60.9 

481 

100,414  95 

98,844  90 

de.    70 

11.2 

88.8 

15.9 

84.1 

482 

182,910  59 

207,466  91 

in.  18.4 

16.2 

88.8 

16.4 

88.6 

488 

980,407  75 

990,818  14 

in.     1.1 

25.1 

74.9 

25.9 

74.1 

484 

85,000  00 
60,000  00 

* 

27.7 

72.8 

485 

42,500  00 

de.  29.1 

25.0 

75.0 

89.7 

604) 

488 

88,718  89 

44,542  51 

in.  15.0 

87.2 

624) 

28.8 

71.2 

*  Not  reported. 
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INDUSTRY:   PAPER  AND  PAPER  GOODS.— {Concluded.) 

TABLE   III.    SHOWING   INCREASE   OR   DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OF 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


« 

£) 

E 

a 

6 

« 

a 

i 

& 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

11 

Vt 

8*3 

i    i    -  i  +* 
B-g.o 

•I'LL 
ifjfl 

vt  Em  ag 

t  **  *  B  Or* 

Pi 

ill 

loft 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous  e  z- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

487 
468 

469 
470 
471 
472 

$177,711  98 

10,000  00 

181,222  68 

78,166  00 

4,000  00 

* 

* 
• 

* 
* 
* 

* 
• 
* 
• 
* 
* 
* 
• 
* 
* 
* 
• 
• 

$206,798  00 
10,000  00 

201,792  12 
69,689  24 
4858  80 
48,000  00 
7,000  00 
70,000  00 
86,152  46 

200,000  00 
60,000  00 
26,666  60 
12,600  00 
80,000  00 

176,115  00 
59,620  41 
86,000  00 
40,000  00 
80,000  00 
60,000  00 

880,278  00 
16300  00 
18,160  00 

125,000  00 

in.  16.4 

in.  11.4 
de.    43 
in.  21.8 

80.7 
20.0 
26.6 
26.9 
485 

69.8 
80.0 
74.4 
78.1 
56.5 

27.5 
80.0 
27.8 
253 
85.6 
20.8 
86.7    . 
18.6 
47.9 
18  0 
86.0 
223 
27.4 
26.7 
20.6 
14.4 
22.9 
22.5 
81.7 
20.2 
15.1 
42.9 
174 
9.9 

72.5 
70.0 
722 
74  2 
64.4 
79.2 
643 
81.4 
62.1 
87.0 
84.0 
77.5 
72.6 
78.8 
79.4 
85.6 
77.1 
773 
683 
79.8 
84.9 
57.1 
82.6 
90.1 

473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 

483 

484 

485 

486 

487 

488 

489 

490 

.... 

$3,952,862  74 
J65,000  00 

$5,881,679  27 
tl,766,781  57 

... . 

_ 

$8,887,862  74 

$4,064^47  70 

in.    4.6 

22.8 

777 

21.5 

78.5 

*  Not  reported.  ♦  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 

?  Reported  in  1901,  but  not  in  1902. 
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BUREAU   OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:  RUBBER  GOODS. 

TABLE   III.     SHOWING  INCREASE  OR   DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OP 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


u 

o 

£> 

a 

0 

• 

■d 

« 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during   fiscal  year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during   fiscal    year 
1902. 

168  . 

*»  3     B 

s° 

O  tf    • 

ill 

eJ  a         W 
at         "g 

sSslsS 

goo. 

osa'gMta 
H-g.| 

•44*     ►__  Pi 

Q  ■  K   » 

**  b  h  O  "S 

g  S  3  •  s 

*&  ^  s  * 

a-~  a  *  1 

|32a£S 

491 
492 
498 
494 
496 
496 
497 
498 
499 
500 
601 
602 
608 

$85,000  00 

2,085  293  12 

162.076  00 

2,400,841  01 

8,868,912  90 

88,730  40 

600,000.00 

268.186  68 

66,606  76 

681  376  00 

958,666  12 

848,027  75 

• 

• 

• 

$123,900  00 

2,149,085  04 

182,860  00 

8,300,215  86 

6,686,481  64 

50^40  00 

605,000  00 

420,684  84 

111,655  69 

705,661  00 

977,264  20 

1,698,788  05 

4,725,293  62 

22,740  78 

40,000  00 

in.  45.8 
in.    8.1 
in.  12.5 
in.  87.5 
in.  67.8 
in.  87.1 
in.  21.0 
in.  59.8 
in.  67.6 
in.    8.6 
in.    2.5 
in.  386.6 

52.9 
10.9 
19.5 
24.8 
11.8 
17.9 
20.0 
16.4 
18^ 
144) 
18.9 
9.4 

47.1 
89.1 
80.5 
75.2 
88.2 
82.1 
80.0 
88.6 
81.7 
86.7 
81.1 
91.6 

42.4 
11.1 
18.7 
269 
11.8 
19.2 
17.4 
15  8 
18.6 
14.5 
20.1 
8.5 
9.2 
64) 
8.7 

57.6 
88.9 
8141 
74.1 
88.7 
80.8 
82.6 
84.7 
81,4 
85.5 
79.9 
96.5 
904) 
98.2 
914) 

604 

606 

$20,743,815  17 
14,788,084  85 

.... 

$10,941,714  69 

$15,955,280  82 

in.  45.8 

16.1 

83.9 

18.6 

86.4 

•  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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INDUSTRY:   SHOES. 

TABLE  III.    SHOWING   INCREASE  OR   DECREASE   IN  VALUE   OP 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


•0  ©  a 

ill 

1a» 

881 

8° 

1   •    -  1  *» 
eS  fl-  H<0 

5  O 

11    -  *  ** 
2C  e  Wtn 

u 

2 

S 

0 
0 

© 

£0>» 

« g  bo 

O  0 

*  -2 
©  0  0 

15  3   & 

s© 

o«i  • 

0  fci  fl 

8*S 

a-     2 

OS'S* 

8  «  n  g  * 

•r  cent,  labor  cc 
of    gross   value 
product  1902. 

a~E*e 

0 

w  *  f  F  — 

.—  6*J5 
■4*     ,-._.-: 

0 
■0 
V 
J3 

►    0 

1             h  0>O** 

>  m  a 

oocSS 

2  ••  s* 

SS5g 

gSJa 

s*3      !2 

S5    1&8 

fl-    ■    f,    ^    U 
©    J    _    -J    «     . 

•.Still* 

CD 

1            O 

0 

0, 

0, 

£ 

0. 

ft 

606 

$64,351  97 

$68,641  95 

de.    1.1 

85.6 

64.4 

41.6 

58.4 

807 

62,198  02 

62.416  25 

in.     0.4 

22.5 

77.5 

25.2 

74.8 

508 

71,828  68 

98,212  81 

in.  80  7 

88.1 

68.9 

816 

68.6 

M9 

80,820  86 

• 

• 

25.4 

74  6 

510 

20,000  00 

14.8 

86.7 



$228,698  98 
180,820  86 

$289,271  01 
t20  000  00 

... 

$197,878  62 

$219,271  01 

in.  10.8 

29.9 

701 

811 

68.9 

*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 

J  Reported  in  1901,  but  not  in  1902. 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:   SILK  GOODS. 

TABLE  III.     SHOWING  INCREASE   OR  DECREASE  IN  VALUE    OP 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


u 

it 

JO 

B 

0 

a 

0» 

o 

•o 
tt 
xi 

£ 

Qross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Qross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during   fiscal    year 
1902. 

u       > 
©  x  V 

PI* 

*&  "     * 

•>       i  a 

*-   B 

3° 

uS 

sA 

*  ••*» 

III 

©op. 

Ai 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

i: 

U0 

Si 

Soft 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous  e  x- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

511 

$820,717  81 

$846,118  05 

in.     7.9 

18.2 

86.8 

14  2 

858 

612 

800,000  00 
1,400,049  90 

800,000  00 
1.625,721  72 

17.7 

82.8 

18.8 

81.7 
863 

518 

in.  16.1 

18.9 

86.1 

18.5 

514 

80,000  00 
25,112  25 

80,000  00 
46,85128 

50.7 
64.8 

49.8 

60.0 
49  8 

40.0 

515 

in.  86.6 

85.2 

50.2 

516 

75,000  00 

102,000  00 

in.  86.0 

82.0 

68.0 

25.5 

74  5 

517 

80,421  86 

79,777  28 

de.    08 

18.5 

86.5 

14.4 

85.6 

618 

285,000  00 

245,000  00 

de.  14.0 

10.1 

89.9 

17  5 

82.5 

519 

76  692  78 

180,452  61 

in.  70.1 

16.4 

88.6 

113 

88.6 

520 

105^48  00 

158,104  94 

in.  44.6 

24.9 

75.1 

17.4 

82.6 

521 

4,978,205  00 

5,310  202  00 

in.    6.7 

243 

75.2 

24.4 

75.6 

522 

• 

1^48,164  11 
40,000  00 

528 

49,792  47 

de.  19.7 

22.6 

77.4 

85.0 

65.0 

524 

• 

* 

525 

250,000  00 

210.000  00 

de.  16.0 

14.0 

86.0 

17.9 

82.1 

626 

275,000  00 

825,000  00 

in.  18.2 

19.2 

80.8 

22.0 

78.0 

527 

181,058  04 

100,000  00 

de.  28.7 

87.2 

623 

418 

58.2 

528 

820,000  00 

800,000  00 

de.   6.8 

20.8 

79.7 

17.7 

82.8 

529 

270,261  88 

895,000  00 

in.  46.2 

14.0 

860 

18.2 

86.8 

580 

7,600  00 

18,500  00 

in.  80.0 

24.8 

75.7 

14.4 

85.6 

581 

25,000  00 

60  000  00 

in.  140.0 

12.0 

88.0 

8.8 

91.7 

582 

X 

81,200  00 

9,686  64 
82,684  06 

41.8 

58.7 

588 

in.    4.8 

11.8 

88.7 

11.8 

88.2 

684 

t 
860,500  00 
86,287  08 
10,000  00 

685 

• 

16.4 

88.6 

686 

• 

12.4 

87.6 

587 

• 

20.0 

80.0 
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INDUSTRY:    SILK  GOODS.— (Concluded.) 

TABLE  III.     SHOWING   INCREASE   OR   DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OP 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


i 

a 

0 

a 

• 

d 
■d 

• 

1                                Gross  value  of  prod- 
1                              j      uct     manufactured 
!      •     •     •     •          during    fiscal   year 
1                                       1901. 

1 

M| 
ga» 

ill* 

O 

$17/500  00 
26,000  00 

298,000  00 
17,400  00 

$11,968,949  67 
t2,128,637  78 

1  Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of     product 
manufactured. 

Per  cent,  labor  cost 
of    gross    value  of 
product  1901. 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

§° 

iH 

•  3*» 
5  £* 

8*s 

16.9 
61.6 
10.6 
66.6 

1     1      »   1  *a 

«l   -  "  K« 

B~8*£ 

8 :  -  ■:  - 

«  rt  S  u  ■    . 

-  a  SI  il 

ft 

688 

I 

83.1 

589 

* 

88.5 

640 

1 

89.6 

641 

_ 

84.6 



-    -     -    - 

1 

1 

.... 

$9,086,844  74 

$9,816,411  89 

in.    8.9 

21.0 

79.0 

19.8 

80.7 

•  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 

X  Commission  work  only. 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:   SILVER  AND  PLATED  WARE. 

TABLE   III.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  VALUE  OF 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


• 

B 

a 
a 
* 

■s 

A 
& 

Qross  Talue  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during   fiscal   year 
1901. 

i 

Qross  Talue  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during   fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

Per  cent,  labor  cost 
of    gross    Talue  of 
product  1901. 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

8° 
hfl 

ftf 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous   e  x- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

542 
648- 
644 
545 
646 
547 
548 

$716,500  00 

26,600  49 

65,296  79 

847,000  00 

80378  00 

1.000,000  00 

• 

78,858  68 

295,196  89 

612,572  61 

106,996  02 

175,000  00 

98,000  00 

15300  00 

12,000  00 

850,000  00 

$825,486  65 

26,598  46 

41370  05 

890318  00 

81,442  46 

1,200,000  00 

960,000  00 

89,767  86 

870,000  00 

701,008  44 

108,184  02 

310.000  00 

94,000  00 

• 

80,000  00 

275300  00 

250,000  00 
147,744  82 
290,000  00 
680,000  00 
8,000,000  00 
250300  00 
250,000  00 
225,000  00 
140,000  00 

in.  16.2 

de.  25.2 
in.  12.6 
in.    8.6 
in.  20.0 

17.4 
48.4 

263 
84.2 
80.9 
26.5 

82.6 
51.6 
786 
65.8 

69.1 
78.6 

20.0 
44.2 
88.6 
853 
28.1 
27.1 
21.5 
22.2 

80.0 
55.8 

66.4 

64.7 
71.9 
72.9 
783 

549 
560 

in.  14.6 
in.  26.8 
in    14.4 
in.     1.1 
in.  20.0 
in.     1.1 

22.1 
802 
21.2 
483 
88.0 
28.8 
46.7 
22.9 
80.0 

77.9 
69.8 
78.8 
56.7 
62.0 
78.2 
583 
■     77.1 
700 

77.8 

661 
562 
568 
654 

655 

26.6 
42.8 
87.1 
26.4 

78.4 
67.2 
62.9 

74.6 

656 
657 

568 

in.  150.0 
de.  21.4 

80.0 
86.4 
10.9 
29.5 
87.2 
12.8 
20.1 
423 
80.0 
64.7 
42.9 

70.0 
68.6 
89.1 

659 

660 

70.5 
628 

661 

87  7 

562 

799 

568 

57.7 

664 

70.0 

565 

868 

566 

57  1 

$8,918382  98 
1 15,000  00 

$10,426345  16 
16,082,744  82 

.... 

$8,896,892  98 

$4,898,600  84 

in.  12.7 

26.4 

78.6 

253 

74.7 

*  Not  reported.        t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901.         X  Reported  In  1901,  but  not  in  1902. 
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INDUSTRY:  WIRE  AND  WIRE  GOODS. 

TABLE  III.      SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  VALUE  OP 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


a 

a 

• 

•0 

« 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during   fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

3° 

o«  • 

■g|s 

P  C  0 

SoS. 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

°« 

©*3  • 

iH 

?  »•  0 

8-? 

04 

1  1  _#>  1  *» 

«  a  e  H<a 

8-J.2 

c  •       it 

1  e  fl— 

i«5sa 

**      tj  —  m 
tz—  a  m  a 

567 
568 

568 
570 
571 
572 

$7,860  94 

16,000  00 

220,000  00 

900,000  00 

695,000  00 

200,000  00 

70,000  00 

100,000  00 

218,286  66 

25,000  00 

17,500  00 

97,647  00 

76,000  00 

* 
* 
* 
• 
* 

$9,741  98 

14,600  00 

278,000  00 

750,000  00 

745,000  00 

200,000  00 

78,009  88 

100,000  00 

287,586  48 

18,000  00 

12,177  64 

82,874  00 

50,000  00 

9,741  98 

80,000  00 

86,809  62 

80,000  00 

90,000  00 

27,000  00 

in.  82.5 
de.    9.4 
in.  26.4 
de.  16.7 
in.  26.2 

85.7 
11.6 
16.1 
9.6 
23.6 
80.0 
14.8 
281 
81.8 
40.0 
25.0 
16.8 
12.7 

64.8 
88.4 
84.9 
90.4 
76.4 
70.0 
86.7 
71.9 
68.7 
60.0 
75.0 
88.7 
878 

87.2 
17.2 
21.0 
15.8 
22.8 

62.8 
82.8 
79.0 
84.7 
77.2 

573 
574 
575 
578 
577 
578 
579 
580 

in.  11.4 

10.7 
40.8 
25.2 
27.8 
826 
17.1 
16.7 
87.2 
800 
50.2 
20.0 
27.8 
18.5 

89.3 
69.7 
74.8 
72.2 
67.4 
82.9 
83.8 
62.8 
70.0 
498 
80.0 
72.2 
86.6 

in.    8.8 
de.  28.0 
de.  808 
de.  150 
de.  88  8 

581 

582 

588 

584 

586 

$2,849,891  88 
1278,651  55 

i 

in.    1.8 

$2,541,688  49 

$2,575,889  88 

18.6 

81.4 

218 

78.2 

•  Not  reported. 
f  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


INDUSTRY:  WOOD  WORKING. 

TABLE  III.     SHOWING   INCREASE    OR   DECREASE  IN  VALUE  OF 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


« 
.O 

s 

0 

a 

• 
d 

% 

Qross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactored 
during   fiscal    year 
1902. 

1 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

Per  cent,  labor  cost 
of    gross    value   of 
product  1901. 

1  1  'i«» 
cs  a«  M«fl 

+a  El  «  O^ 
0  7*  4>  13  ffl 

4*  •  am  m 

£00. 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous   e  x- 
penseo    and    profit 
1902. 

686 
587 
688 
589 

590 
591 
592 
598 
594 
595 
596 
597 
598 
599 
600 
601 
602 
608 
604 
605 
606 

$18,886  91 
50,000  00 
747,792  11 
488,799  75 
89,000  00 
26,588  44 
47,000  00 
12,000  00 
60,000  00 
26,700  00 
27,171  59 
14,000  00 

$26,200  00 
65,791  59 
687,288  00 
469,899  26 
48,676  87 
25,412  17 
46,500  00 

8,000  00 
80,524  48 
24,000  00 
25,166  78 
15,000  00 
29,112  46 

7,102  50 

4300  00 
18,000  00 

8,000  00 
150,000  00 
15,000  00 
12,600  00 

8,000  00 

in.  81.5 
in.  81.6 
de.  8.1 
de.  8.9 
in.  12.0 
de.  4.2 
de.  1.1 
de.  88.8 
de.  89.0 
de.  10.1 
de.  7.8 
in.  7.1 

26.8 
86.4 
26.6 
41.5 
82.2 
26.7. 
80.2 
87.5 
80.0 
40.2 
44.7 
64.8 

78.2 
68.6 
78.4 
585 
67.8 
78.8 
69.8 
62.6 
70.0 
69.8 
56.8 
85.7 

26.2 
29.5 
27.0 
45.4 
28.8 
254 
84.4 
56.8 
47.7 
41.6 
469 
66.7 
82.9 
19.8 
50.0 
85.6 
87.5 
10.0 
88.8 
28.8 
20.0 

78.8 
70.5 
78.0 
54.6 
71.7 
74.6 
65.6 
48.7 
52.8 
58.4 
58.1 
88.8 
67.1 
80  7 

600 

64.4 

62.5 

90.0 

667 

71.2 

800 



$1,718,928  61 
f252,514  96 

$1,542,888  80 

$1,466,408  65 

de.  5.0 

88.0 

67.0 

88.1 

61.9 

*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 
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INDUSTRY:   WOOLENS  AND  WOOLEN  MILLS. 

TABLE   III.     SHOWING    INCREASE  OR   DECREASE    IN  VALUE  OP 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


3 
a 
a 
© 

•0 

9 

JS, 

Qross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

1 

Qross  value  of  prod-  1 
uct    manufactured 
during   fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

uB 
0  tf  • 

3"! 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
bu  ranee,  taxes,  rent , 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

8° 

-s§i 

sis"? 

a     *  0  £ 

%•  .u  *       P. 
O  a>  m  <t! 
0J  fc  P  _ 

gHil 

-»»  .  £n  « 
£  J  rt  B  3  »i 

O  £  t-i  «  P  ES 

607 

$220,000  00 

$226,000  00 

in.    2.3 

16.4 

88.6 

608 

276,000  00 

280,000  00 

in.    1.8 

19.1 

80.9 

21.1 

78.9 

609 

210,000  00 

260,000  00 

in.  19,0 

15.2 

84.8 

17.0 

88.0 

610 

577,828  94 

659,104  29 

in.  14.1 

17.6 

82.4 

20.4 

79.6 

611 

84,000  00 

98,000  00 

in.  10.7 

20.8 

79.2 

20.8 

79.7 

612 

166,000  00 
820,880  00 

* 

20.8 

79.7 

613 

862,497  40 

in.  18.0 

18.8 

81.2 

17.4 

82.6 

614 

265,000  00 

800,000  00 

in.  18.2 

20.4 

79.6 

15.7 

84.8 

615 

109,212  25 

110,696  09 

in.    1.4 

29.9 

70.1 

29.8 

70.2 

616 
617 

600,000  00 
175,988  40 

500,000  00 
221,229  76 

28.0 

77.0 
80.5 

24.0 

76.0 
80.8 

in.  25.7 

19.6 

19.2 

618 

170,874  80 

160,000  00 

de.    6.1 

21.4 

78.6 

25.9 

74.1 

619 

894,044  02 

600,000  00 

in.  62.8 

20.0 

80.0 

21.7 

78.8 

620 

124,890  49 

179,656  04 

in.  44  8 

22.1 

77.9 

18.6 

81.5 

621 

900,000  00 

1,227,424  05 

in.  86.4 

80.6 

69.4 

26.4 

78.6 

622 

42,882  80 

44,882  60 

in.    8.4 

86.4 

68.6 

29.6 

70.4 

628 

109,120  00 

168,960  00 

in.  64.8 

86.7 

68.8 

19.9 

80.1 

624 

72,178  00 

78,166  10 

in.    8.8 

22.8 

77.2 

21.8 

78.2 

626 

80,000  00 

60.000  00 

de.  25.0 

28.1 

76.9 

88.8 

66.7 

626 

220,000  00 

180,000  00 

de.  40.9 

24.6 

75.4 

46.2 

54.8 

627 

180,808  64 

192,080  05 

in.  46.8 

11.2 

888 

9.5 

90.5 

628 

207,072  78 

222,002  66 

in.    7.2 

22.2 

77.8 

22.8 

77.7 

629 

175,000  00 

250,000  00 

in.  42.9 

16.0 

84.0 

16.8 

88.2 

680 

200,000  00 

250,000  00 

in.  25.0 

15.0 

86.0 

16.4 

88.6 

681 

107,169  74 

146,918  00 

in.  87.1 

25  8 

74.7 

20.0 

80.0 

682 

541,961  11 

849,296  50 

in.  56.7 

19.6 

80.5 

16.9 

88.1 

688 

120,000  00 

125,000  00 

in.     4.2 

18.8 

81.7 

20.8 

79.7 

*  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  III.      SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE   IN   VALUE  OF 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 

INDUSTRY:  WOOLENS  AND  WOOLEN  MILLS.— (Concluded.) 


9 

Xi 

a 

0 

a 

• 
d 

% 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uot     manufactured 
during   fiscal  year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during   fiscal    year 
1902. 

t«L 

EJ3   J; 
£Z     ***** 

SOU 

fi  i  .id 

iijl 

R 

Oct  • 

*** 

ii    ■*» 
8  -  — 

at  «i  -  u  •  • 

o*C    gg 

Pi 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous  e  x- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

684 

$40,000  00 

$46,000  00 

in.  12.5 

15.5 

84.6 

21.1 

78.9 

686 

200,000  00 

210,000  00 

in.  50 

18.5 

81.5 

18.8 

81.2 

686 

66,000  00 

60,000  00 

de.  7.7 

27.7 

72.8 

28.8 

71.7 

687 

189,865  60 

288,460  61 

in.  108.4 

84.4 

65.6 

80.5 

69.5 

688 

64,600  00 

98,600  00 

in.  71.4 

28.8 

76.2 

25.0 

75.0 

689 

220,867  94 

287,877  17 

in.  7.5 

25.4 

74.6 

80.6 

69.5 

640 

647,066  86 

904,709  68 

in.  89.8 

28.2 

71.8 

28.8 

78.2 

641 

999,26100 

1,825,807  09 

in.  82.7 

14.9 

85.1 

14.1 

86.9 

642 

9,200  00 

8.000  00 

de.  18.0 

17.9 

82.1 

41.6 

68.4 

648 

182,000  00 

150,000  00 

in.  18.6 

27.8 

72.7 

24.0 

76.0 

644 

110,000  00 

158,827  00 

in.  48.9 

26.9 

74.1 

26.6 

78.5 

646 

900,800  00 

1,075,000  00 

in.  19.8 

18.8 

86.7 

14.2 

85.8 

646 

429,410  82 

442,596  76 

in.  8.1 

21.4 

78.6 

22.8 

77.7 

647 

221,614  84 

269,008  80 

in.  21.4 

20.6 

79.4 

21.9 

78.1 

648 
649 
660 
651 
662 

12,000  00 
16,606  80 

290,000  00 
72,000  00 

816,640  42 

288 

76.2 

27.4 

72.6 

12.6 

87.4 

21.1 

78.9 

18.5 

* 
86.5 

668 

100,402  78 

81.4 

684 

654 
656 
666 

667 
668 

166,000  00 
760,000  00 
210,985  94 
890,000  00 
125,000  00 

80.0 

70.0 

88.8 

66.7 

17.7 
17.4 

828 

82.6 

25.0 

75U) 

$10,667,062  78 

$16,886,678  77 

£165,000  00 

f2,488,585  89 

$10,602,062  78 

$12,948,148  88 

in.  23  8 

21.0   | 

79.0    1 

21.0 

79.0 

•Not  reported.     fBeported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901.    JBeported  in  1901,  but  not  in  1902. 
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INDUSTRY:   MISCECLANEOUS. 

TABLE   III.    SHOWING  INCREASE   OR    DECREASE 
PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR 


IN  VALUE   OF 
COST. 


£ 

a 

a 

• 

■d 

9 

A 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent.  Increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

8° 

J-s 

Sfc* 
fi 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 
1901. 

K 

UP 

pi 

S  fc.s 
8*g 

Sop. 
ft 

1      t       £   T    +4 

0  i  e  5 

jay  3  t>  a 

i|f|a 

H  —  It  •  4 

669 

$82,468  01 

$84^24  12 

in.    5.4 

82.2 

67.8 

85.4 

64.6 

660 

186,004  69 

192387  05 

in.  42.6 

18.5 

86.5 

8.4 

91.6 

661 

15370  78 

86,572  47 

in.  180.4 

64.0 

86.0 

88.5 

66.5 

662 

80,784  01 

84,065  19 

in.  10.7 

80.1 

69.9 

28.0 

72.0 

668 

12306  05 

14,566  00 

in.  18.4 

17.8 

82.7 

16.2 

883 

664 

128,554  89 

126324  77 

in.    2.2 

16.7 

88.8 

193 

80.2 

665 

176,000  00 
850,000  00 

• 

9.9 

90.1 

666 

420,000  00 

in.  20.0 

9.8 

90.7 

9.9 

90.1 

687 

26300  00 

80,600  00 

in.  16.8 

80.4 

69.6 

25.8 

74.7 

668 

98,000  00 

117,500  00 

in.  19.9 

18.4 

81.6 

15.7 

843 

669 

286,626  74 

286,089  26 

de.    0.2 

88.6 

61.4 

48.9 

56.1 

670 

25,000  00 

27300  00 

in.  10.0 

603 

40.0 

586 

46.4 

671 

185,500  00 

188,099  44 

de.  25  5 

18.6 

86.4 

14.2 

85.8 

672 

80,000  00 

78,600  00 

de.    8.1 

9.8 

90.2 

10.9 

89.1 

678 
B74 
B75 

156,000  00 

• 
• 

225,148  00 

• 
• 

in.  44.8 

15.7 

84.8 

7.5 

92.5 

176 
177 

• 
60,000  00 

• 
65,000  00 

in.    83 

26.7 

78.8 

27.7 

72.3 

578 

80,000  00 

100,000  00 

in.  26  0 

213 

78.7 

21.0 

79.0 

179 

210,920  05 

188,288  26 

de.  18.1 

16.8 

88.7 

19.8 

80.7 

no 

850,000  00 
72,288  00 

• 
65.668  00 

5.8 
82.2 

94.7 
67.8 

Kl 

de.    9.2 

88.0 

67.0 

S2 

285,918  72 

872,484  81 

in.  80.8 

82.9 

67.1 

250 

75.0 

S3 

14,000  00 

15,750  00 

in.  12.6 

67.1 

42.9 

60.8 

49.2 

K4 

52,000  00 

65,000  00 

in.  25.0 

82.7 

67.8 

86.9 

68.1 

K5 

127.000  00 

125,000  00 

de.    1.6 

51.6 

48.4 

51.8 

48.7 

*  Not  reported. 
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INDUSTRY :   MISCELLANEOUS.— (Continued.) 

TABLE   III.    SHOWING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE    IN  VALUE   OP 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


i 

I 

• 

•3 
1 

i 

Gross  yalue  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during    fiscal  year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during   fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value'  of    product 
manufactured. 

V 

■3.3 

Pkt0 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 

Y 

w© 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
,    terial.  Interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous  ex- 

Senses    and    profit 
KB. 

686 

$278,411  69 

$806,108  56 

in.  9.9 

29.9 

70.1 

26.5 

78.5 

687 

* 

1496,980  48 
57,228  00 

81.6 

68.4 

688 

'46,000  00 

in.  24.4 

27.5 

72.6 

27.5 

72.6 

689 

184,816  Jl 

167,000  00 

in.  24.8 

81.0 

69.0 

85.8 

64.7 

690 

12,086  88 

17,502  77 

in.  44.8 

28.4 

76.6 

18.4 

81.6 

691 

8,691  88 

4,246  84 

in.  15.0 

61.4 

88.6 

58.9 

41.1 

692 

20,000  00 

28,400  00 

in.  42.0 

50.0 

50.0 

20.7 

79.8 

698 

80,000  00 

38,000  00 

in.  10.0 

20.0 

80.0 

20.8 

79.7 

694 

151,821  97 

200,000  00 

in.  82.2 

27.8 

72.7 

25.0 

75.0 

696 

107,968  74 

144,000  00 

in.  88.4 

11.2 

88.8 

18.6 

86.4 

696 

55,000  00 

77,000  00 

in.  40.0 

45.7 

54.8 

46.6 

58.4 

697 

180,000  00 

140,000  00 

in.  7.7 

46.2 

58.8 

42.9 

57.1 

698 

7,500  00 

9000  00 

in.  20.0 

40.0 

60.0 

86.7 

68.8 

699 

66,000  00 

105,000  00 

in.  59.1 

16.7 

88.8 

7.6 

92.4 

700 

29,184  00 

80,000  00 

in.  8.0 

29.7 

70  A 

81.7 

68.8 

701 

80,000  00 

25,000  00 

de.  16.7 

16.7 

88.8 

16.0 

84.0 

702 

16,425  40 

16,915  00 

in.  8.0 

55.0 

46.0 

66.5 

88.6 

708 

1,045,112  89 

1,185,000  00 

in.  18.4 

28.6 

71.4 

26.6 

74.4 

704 

112,224  00 

122,000  00 

in.  8.7 

11.1 

88.9 

12.8 

87.7 

705 

61,645  00 

70,712  62 

in.  14.7 

10.9 

89.1 

18.8 

81.7 

706 

16,000  00 

19,000  00 

in.  18.8 

84.4 

65.4 

84.2 

65.8 

707 

8,000  00 

10,000  00 

in.  25.0 

43.8 

56.2 

45.0 

56.0 

708 

22,000  00 

82,000  00 

in.  45.5 

46.6 

53.4 

87.5 

62.5 

709 

49,200  00 

67,948  70 

in.  88.1 

19.6 

804 

22.2 

77.8 

710 

285,000  00 

150,000  00 

de.  86.2 

8.4 

91.6 

12.7 

87.8 

711 

80,000  00 

80,000  00 

16.7 

88.8 

18.7 

88.8 

712 

5,000  00 

6,000  00 

58.0 

42.0 

60.0 

40.0 

» Not  reported. 
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INDUSTRY:   MISCELLANEOUS.—  {Continued.) 

TABLE   III.    SHOWING   INCREASE   OR   DECREASE   IN  VALUE  OP 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


u 

0 

a 

0 
0 

• 

0 

% 

<8 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during   fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during   fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
value    of    product 
manufactured. 

4**4 

go 

lit 
If 

Sop. 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, Interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 
penses   and    profit 

r 

•Sis 

"So° 

Joft 

B~g©2 

illii 

0  -^  d  «  £ 

or*-  *  ~H 

w  v  3  a  S.8 

04 

718 

• 

$25,000  00 

• 

29,874  01 

17,500  00 
150,000  00 
182.600  00 

25,000  00 

200,000  00 

4,000  00 

82,201  66 
591.408  00 

17,000  00 
100,000  00 

10,262  29 
9.600  00 
160,000  00 
• 

20,000  00 
150,000  00 

82,947  97 

8,000  00 

170,000  00 

200,000  00 

10,000  00 

AR  41A  AR 

1 


714 

16.0 

84.0 

715 

716 

81.1 
20.8 
20.0 
547 
14.0 
82.5 
56.8 
86.8 
19.0 
29.4 

7.8 
80.0 
46.8 

8.4 

68.9 

717 

79.2 
80.0 

718 

719 

45.8 
86.0 

720 

771 

67.5 
48.7 
68.2 

77? 

728 

7?4 

81  0 

725 

70.6 

726  i                 » 

92.2 

1 
727  1                 * 

700 

I 
728                   * 

. 

68.7 

729  1                 * 

96  6 

I 
780  \                * 

781                   * 

16.0 
9.8 
86.8 
80.0 
858 
12.6 
85.0 
22.0 

85.0 

782  j                 * 

907 

788                    * 

68.7 
70  0 

784                   • 

786                   * 

64.7 

786                   * 

87.6 

787                    • 

i 

65.0 

788                    * 

i 

78.0 

739                   *           1                 * 

1 

*  Not  reporte 

d. 
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INDUSTRY:   MISCELLANEOUS.—  {Concluded.) 

TABLE  III.    SHOWING   INCREASE  OR   DECREASE   IN  VALUE   OF 

PRODUCT  MANUFACTURED,  AND  LABOR  COST. 


i 

a 

0 
* 

% 
1 

Gross  value  of  prod- 
uct    manufactured 
during    fiscal   year 
1901. 

Gross  yalue  of  prod- 
uct   manufactured 
during  fiscal    year 
1902. 

Per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease    in    gross 
Yalue    of    product 
manufactured. 

SI 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
terial, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous    ex- 

J tenses    and    profit 
901. 

K 

M0 

fli 

-1 

Per  cent,  cost  of  ma- 
teria!, interest,  in- 
surance, taxes,  rent, 
miscellaneous   e  x- 
penses    and    profit 
1902. 

740 

$18,972  00 
88,000  00 
68,154  00 
84,700  00 
15,000  00 

118,800  00 

468,119  00 
85  000  00 
80,000  00 
6.000  00 
25,000  00 
19,075  01 
98,200  00 

100,000  00 
40,000  00 
10,000  00 

29.8                 70.2 

741 

9.7 
55.0 
87.5 
20.8 
15.2 
85.2 
21.4 

9.8 
40.0 

6.9 
64.5 
278 
28.0 
21.0 
26.0 

90.8 

74t 

45.0 

748 

623 

744 

79.2 

746 

84.8 

746 

64.8 

747 

78.6 

748 

907 

749 

80.0 

750 

98.1 

761 

46.5 

752 

72.2 

758 

77.0 

754 

79.0 

755 

. 

74.0 

$5,687,587  90 
£526,000  00 

$10,888,419  69 
14,587,805  87 

.... 

$5,161,567  90 

$6,800,618  82 

in.  12.4 

28.4 

76.6 

24.9 

75.1 

*  Not  reported. 

t  Reported  in  1902,  but  not  in  1901. 

t  Reported  in  1901,  but  not  in  1902. 
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ANALYTICAL  SUMMARY. 

In  tabulating  the  foregoing  statistics,  it  became  necessary, 
as  heretofore  stated,  to  break  up  the  classifications  into  three 
tables  that  the  material  might  be  advantageously  paged.  In 
fact,  the  three  tables  are  in  reality  one.  To  gain  a  complete 
idea  of  the  information  presented,  the  data  in  regard  to  any  es- 
tablishment or  branch  of  industry  should  be  taken  from  all 
three  tables.  The  prime  object  of  this  analysis  is  to  present 
under  the  caption  of  each  of  the  twenty-two  divisions  of  man- 
ufactures all  the  data  which  is  given  concerning  each  division 
in  the  three  recapitulation  tables. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  analysis,  it  may  be  well  to  note  a 
few  striking  features.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  shoe  industry  has 
declined  in  Connecticut  in  recent  years.  This  decline  also  has 
been  general  throughout  New  England  (Sixteenth  Annual  Re- 
port, page  9).  During  the  year  1901  there  were  gratifying  re- 
turns from  Connecticut  and  the  Seventeenth  AnnuaHReport  of 
this  Bureau  (1901)  showed  in  the  shoe  industry  an  increase  of 
3.8  percent,  in  the  number  employed,  an  increase  of  1.3  per 
cent,  in  number  of  days  in  operation,  an  increase  of  4.9  per 
cent,  in  amount  paid  in  wages,  an  increase  of  .5  per  cent  in 
annual  earnings  and  an  increase  of  over  $26,000  in  the  gross 
value  of  product  manufactured.  The  improvement  in  this  in- 
dustry has  continued  on  during  the  year  1902  to  an  even  great- 
er extent,  as  may  be  seen  from  reference  to  the  three  recapitu- 
lations and  the  "  shoes"  analysis  hereafter.  It  may  be  that 
conditions  will  so  improve  here  that  additional  shoe  manufac- 
tories will  be  erected  in  this  state. 

Another  gratifying  feature  is  the  revival  in  the  silver  and 
plated  ware  industry.  For  nearly  a  half  century  this  line  of 
business  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  and  famous  among  Con- 
necticut's industries,  but  recently  there  had  been  a  steady  de- 
cline. This  year,  however,  the  tide  has  been  turned  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  is  noted  for  this  class  of  manufactures. 
Twenty-five  reports  were  received,  as  against  21  last  year,  and 
a  decided  and  substantial  increase  is  noted  in  every  way  in  the 
amount  of  business  turned  out. 

Other  striking  increases  are  in  the  number  employed  in 
music  and  musical  parts  concerns  and  in  the  days  in  operation, 
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the  wages  and  the  product  value  of  rubber  goods  firms.  The 
heaviest  decreases  will  be  noted  in  the  number  of  employes  in 
carriage  and  carriage  parts  firms,  in  the  days  of  operation  of 
wire  and  wire  goods  factories,  in  the  wages  and  product  value 
of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  mills  and  in  the  annual  and  daily 
earnings  of  wood  working  establishments.  The  per  cent,  labor 
cost  of  the  gross  value  of  product  for  the  woolen  and  woolen 
mills  concerns  was  the  same  in  1901  and  1902.  The  same  num- 
ber was  employed  in  the  leather  goods  factories  during  1901 
and  1902.     The  analysis  follows. 

BRASS  AND  BRASS  GOODS. 
Eighty-six  manufacturers  of  brass  and  brass  goods  furnished 
data  this  year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  re- 
port. The  percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when 
comparisons  are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  con- 
cerns, follow.  There  was  an  increase  of  8. 3  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed.  There  was  a  decrease  of  1. 7  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  days  of  operation.  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  7.8  per  cent,  in  wages.  There  was  a  decrease  of  1.4 
per  cent,  in  the  annual  earnings.  The  daily  earnings  averaged 
the  same  in  1901  and  1902.  There  was  an  increase  of  4.9  per 
cent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the  product  manufactured.  There 
was  an  increase  of  1.1  per  cent,  in  the  amount  that  went  to 
labor  in  this  industry. 

CARRIAGES  AND  CARRIAGE  PARTS. 
Fifteen  manufacturers  of  carriages  and  carriage  parts  fur- 
nished data  this  year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this 
report.  The  percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year, 
when  comparisons  are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same 
concerns,  follow.  There  was  a  decrease  of  7.9  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed.  There  was  a  decrease  of  1. 1  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  days  of  operation.  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  4.2  per  cent,  in  wages.  There  was  an  increase  of  8.6 
per  cent,  in  the  annual  earnings.  There  was  an  increase  of 
9.9  per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.  There  was  an  increase  of 
9.6  per  cent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the  product  manufactured. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  1.6  per  cent,  in  the  amount  that  went 
to  labor  in  this  industry. 
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CORSETS. 

Eleven  manufacturers  of  corsets  furnished  data  this  year 
which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report.  The  per- 
centages of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  comparisons 
are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns,  follow. 
There  was  an  increase  of  .  1  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed.  There  was  an  increase  of  1.3  per  cent,  in  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  operation.  There  was  a  decrease  of  4. 7  per 
cent,  in  wages.  There  was  a  decrease  of  4.6  per  cent  in  the 
annual  earnings.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  daily  earnings 
of  5.6  per  cent.  There  was  an  increase  of  2.1  per  cent,  in  the 
gross  value  of  the  product  manufactured.  There  was  a  de- 
crease of  1.6  per  cent,  in  the  amount  that  went  to  labor  in  this 
industry. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

Twenty-nine  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  furnished  data 
this  year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report. 
The  percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  com- 
parisons are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns, 
follow.  There  was  an  increase  of  1 2.1  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed.  There  was  an  increase  of  .5  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  days  of  operation.  There  was  an  increase  of 
1 1. 3  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages.  There  was  an  increase 
of  5.0  per  cent,  in  the  annual  earnings.  There  was  an  increase 
of  4. 6  per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.  There  was  an  increase 
of  15.2  per  cent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the  product  manufac- 
tured. There  was  a  decrease  of  .3  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
that  went  to  labor  in  this  industry. 

COTTON  MILLS. 

Twenty-five  cotton  mills  furnished  data  this  year  which 
were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report.  The  percentages 
of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  comparisons  are  made 
with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns,  follow.  There 
was  an  increase  of  .  2  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. There  was  an  increase  of  2.6  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  days  of  operation.     There  was  a  decrease  of  .2  per  cent,  in 
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the  amount  of  wages.  There  was  a  decrease  of  i.i  per  cent, 
in  the  annual  earnings.  There  was  a  decrease  of  3.5  per 
cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.  There  was  an  increase  of  4. 7 
per  cent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the  product  manufactured. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  1.5  per  cent,  in  the  amount  that  went 
to  labor  in  this  industry. 

CUTLERY  AND  TOOLS. 
Forty  manufacturers  of  cutlery  and  tools  furnished  data  this 
year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report.  The 
percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  compari- 
sons are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns,  fol- 
low. There  was  an  increase  of  5.6  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed.  There  was  an  increase  of  1.5  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  days  of  operation.  There  was  an  increase  of  15. 1 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages.  There  was  an  increase  of 
6. 1  per  cent,  in  the  annual  earnings.  There  was  an  increase 
of  4.8  per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.  There  was  an  increase 
of  10. 1  percent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the  product  manufac- 
tured. There  was  an  increase  of  2.5  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
that  went  to  labor  in  this  industry. 

GENERAL  HARDWARE. 
Forty-one  manufacturers  of  general  hardware  furnished 
data  this  year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report. 
The  percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  com- 
parisons are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns, 
follow.  There  was  an  increase  of  15.9  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed.  There  was  an  increase  of  2. 7  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  days  in  operation.  There  was  an  increase  of 
29.3  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages.  There  was  an  increase 
of  10. 1  per  cent,  in  the  annual  earnings.  There  was  an  increase 
of  7.4  per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.  There  was  an  increase 
of  30.5  per  cent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the  product  manufac- 
tured. There  was  an  increase  of  1.0  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
that  went  to  labor  in  this  industry. 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 
Twenty-one  manufacturers  of  hats  and  caps  furnished  data 
this  year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report. 
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The  percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  com- 
parisons are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns, 
follow.  There  was  an  increase  of  4. 7  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed.  There  was  an  increase  of  .4  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  days  in  operation.  There  was  an  increase  of  5.9 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages.  There  was  an  increase  of 
8. 2  per  cent,  in  the  annual  earnings.  There  was  an  increase  of 
7.9  per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.  There  was  an  increase  of 
4.8  per  cent  in  the  gross  value  of  the  product  manufactured. 
There  was  increase  of  .8  per  cent,  in  the  amount  that  went  to 
labor  in  this  industry. 

HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

Thirteen  manufacturers  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  furnished 
data  this  year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report. 
The  percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  com- 
parisons are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns, 
follow.  There  was  a  decrease  of  1.7  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed.  There  was  an  increase  of  .  7  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  days  of  operation.  There  was  a  decrease  of  6.6 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages.  There  was  a  decrease  of  5.2 
per  cent  in  the  annual  earnings.  There  was  a  decrease  of  5.6 
per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.  There  was  a  decrease  of  6.3 
per  cent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the  product  manufactured. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  .  2  per  cent,  in  the  amount  that  went  to 
labor  in  this  industry. 

IRON  AND  IRON  FOUNDRIES. 

Forty-five  maufacturers  of  iron  and  iron  foundries  furnished 
data  this  year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report. 
The  percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  com- 
parisons are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns, 
follow.  There  was  an  increase  of  15.3  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed.  There  was  a  decrease  of  .3  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  days  of  operation.  There  was  an  increase  of 
15.1  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages.  There  was  an  increase 
of  8.0  per  cent,  in  the  annual  earnings.  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  8.0  per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.      There  was  an 
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increase  of  18.2  per  cent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the  product 
manufactured.  There  was  an  increase  of  .5  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  that  went  to  labor  in  this  industry. 

LEATHER  GOODS. 

Ten  manufacturers  of  leather  goods  furnished  data  this  year 
which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report.  The  per- 
centages of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  comparisons 
are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns,  follow. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  was  the  same  as  in  1901. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  1.1  per  cent,  in  the  nnmber  of  days  of 
operation.  There  was  a  decrease  of  1.6  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
of  wages.  There  was  a  decrease  of  .4  per  cent,  in  the  annual 
earnings.  There  was  an  increase  of  .6  per  cent,  in  the  daily 
earnings.  There  was  an  increase  of  9.0  per  cent,  in  the  gross 
value  of  the  product  manufactured.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
1.3  per  cent,  in  the  amount  that  went  to  labor  in  this  industry. 

MACHINE  SHOPS. 

Ninety-one  machine  shops  furnished  data  this  year  which 
were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report.  The  percentages 
of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  comparisons  are  made 
with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns,  follow.  There  was 
an  increase  of  4.3  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  persons  employed. 
There  was  an  increase  of  .  8  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  days  of 
operation.  There  was  an  increase  of  5.9  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  of  wages.  The  annual  earnings  were  the  same  as  in 
1 90 1.  There  was  a  decrease  of  .5  per  cent,  in  the  daily  earn- 
ings. There  was  an  increase  of  14. 2  per  cent,  in  the  gross 
value  of  the  product  manufactured.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
2.2  per  cent,  in  the  amount  that  went  to  labor  in  this  industry. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  PARTS. 

Twelve  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments  and  parts 
furnished  data  this  year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of 
this  report  The  percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this 
year,  when  comparisons  are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the 
same  concerns,  follow.  There  was  an  increase  of  23.9  per  cent. 
16 
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in  the  number  of  persons  employed.  There  was  an  increase 
of  .  2  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  days  of  operation.  There  was 
an  increase  of  29.7  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages.  There 
was  an  increase  of  4.9  per  cent,  in  the  annual  earnings.  There 
was  an  increase  of  4.8  per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.  There 
was  an  increase  of  21. 1  per  cent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the 
product  manufactured.  There  was  an  increase  of  1.9  per  cent, 
in  the  amount  that  went  to  labor  in  this  industry. 

PAPER  AND  PAPER  GOODS. 

Fifty-one  manufacturers  of  paper  and  paper  goods  furnished 
data  this  year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report. 
The  percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  com- 
parisons are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns, 
follow.  There  was  an  increase  of  3.8  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed.  There  was  an  increase  of  2.8  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  days  of  operation.  There  was  an  increase  of 
13.4  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages.  There  was  an  increase 
of  6. 7  per  cent,  in  the  annual  earnings.  There  was  an  increase 
of  3.8  per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.  There  was  an  increase 
of  4.6  per  cent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the  product  manufactured. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  .8  per  cent,  in  the  amount  that  went 
to  labor  in  this  industry. 

RUBBER  GOODS. 

Fifteen  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  furnished  data  this 
year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report.  The 
percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  compari- 
sons are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns, 
follow.  There  was  an  increase  of  16.5  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed.  There  was  an  increase  of  3.9  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  days  of  operation.  There  was  an  increase  of 
34.4  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages.  There  was  an  increase 
of  9.9  per  cent,  in  the  annual  earnings.  There  was  an  increase 
of  5.5  per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.  There  was  an  increase 
of  45.8  per  cent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the  product  manufac- 
tured. There  was  a  decrease  of  2.5  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
that  went  to  labor  in  this  industry. 
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SHOES. 

Five  manufacturers  of  shoes  furnished  data  which  were 
available  for  the  tables  of  this  report.  The  percentages  of 
increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  comparisons  are  made 
with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns,  follow.  There  was 
an  increase  of  7.8  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  persons  employed. 
There  was  an  increase  of  3. 2  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  days 
of  operation.  There  was  an  increase  of  18.2  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  of  wages.  There  was  an  increase  of  19.5  per  cent,  in 
the  annual  earnings.  There  was  an  increase  of  15.8  per  cent, 
in  the  daily  earnings.  There  was  an  increase  of  10.8  per  cent, 
in  the  gross  value  of  the  product  manufactured.  There  was  an 
increase  of  1. 2  per  cent,  in  the  amount  that  went  to  labor  in 
this  industry. 

SILK  GOODS. 

Thirty-one  manufacturers  of  silk  goods  furnished  data  this 
year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report.  The 
percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  compari- 
sons are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns,  fol- 
low. There  was  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed.  There  was  an  increase  of  .9  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  days  of  operation.  There  was  an  increase  of  8. 2 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages.  There  was  a  decrease  of  2.4 
per  cent,  in  the  annual  earnings.  There  was  a  decrease  of  3. 1 
per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.  There  was  an  increase  of  8.9 
per  cent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the  product  manufactured. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  1.7  per  cent,  in  the  amount  that  went 
to  labor  in  this  industry. 

SILVER  AND  PLATED  WARE. 

Twenty-five  manufacturers  of  silver  and  platedware  fur- 
nished data  this  year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this 
report.  The  percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year, 
when  comparisons  are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same 
concerns,  follow.  There  was  an  increase  of  12.5  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  persons  employed.  There  was  an  increase  of 
2.6  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  days  of  operation.      There  was 
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an  increase  of  21.9  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages.  There 
was  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  annual  earnings.  There 
was  an  increase  of  7.4  per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.  There 
was  an  increase  of  12.7  per  cent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the 
product  manufactured.  There  was  a  decrease  of  1.1  per  cent, 
in  the  amount  that  went  to  labor  in  this  industry. 

WIRE  AND  WIRE  GOODS. 

Nineteen  manufacturers  of  wire  and  wire  goods  furnished 
data  this  year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report. 
The  percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  com- 
parisons are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns, 
follow.  There  was  an  increase  of  9.  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed.  There  was  a  decrease  of  3.4  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  days  of  operation.  There  was  an  increase  of 
15.5  percent,  in  the  amount  of  wages.  There  was  an  increase 
°f  3-  3  Per  cent,  in  the  annual  earnings.  There  was  an  increase 
of  7. 2  per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.     There  was  an  increase  of 

1.3  per  cent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the  product  manufactured. 
There  was  an  increase  of  3.2  per  cent,  in  the  amount  that  went 
to  labor  in  this  industry. 

WOOD  WORKING. 

Twenty -one  manufacturers  of  wood- work  furnished  data  this 
year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report.  The 
percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  compari- 
sons are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns,  fol- 
low. There  was  an  increase  of  4.6  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed.  There  was  a  decrease  of  .9  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  days  of  operation.  There  was  an  increase  of  .3  per 
cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages.  There  was  a  decrease  of  7.2 
per  cent,  in   the  annual  earnings.     There  was  a  decrease  of 

6.4  per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
5.0  per  cent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the  product  manufactured. 
There  was  an  increase  of  5.1  per  cent,  in  the  amount  that  went 
to  labor  in  this  industry. 

WOOLEN  AND  WOOLEN  MILLS. 
Fifty-two  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  furnished  data  this 
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year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this  report.  The 
percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year,  when  compari- 
sons are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same  concerns, 
follow.  There  was  an  increase  of  8.2  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed.  There  was  an  increase  of  3.4  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  days  of  operation.  There  was  an  increase  of 
20. 7  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages.  There  was  an  increase 
of  9. 9  per  cent,  in  the  annual  earnings.  There  was  an  increase 
of  6.3  per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.  There  was  an  increase 
of  23.3  per  cent,  in  thr  gross  value  of  the  product  manufac 
tured.  The  amount  that  went  to  labor  in  this  industry  was  the 
same  as  in  1901. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ninety-seven  manufacturers  of  miscellaneous  articles  fur- 
nished data  this  year  which  were  available  for  the  tables  of  this 
report.  The  percentages  of  increase,  or  decrease,  this  year, 
when  comparisons  are  made  with  last  year's  data  for  the  same 
concerns,  follow.  There  was  an  increase  of  5.6  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed.  There  was  an  increase  of  .  7  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  days  of  operation.  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  1 1. 7  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages.  There  was 
an  increase  of  1.2  per  cent,  in  the  annual  earnings.  There  was 
an  increase  of  .6  per  cent,  in  the  daily  earnings.  There  was  an 
increase  of  12.4  per  cent,  in  the  gross  value  of  the  product 
manufactured,  There  was  an  increase  of  1.5  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  that  went  to  labor  in  this  industry. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


The  attempt  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  state  from  the  settlement  to  the  present  time 
meets  with  serious  difficulties  owing  to  the  few  reliable  records. 
From  these  we  learn  that  nearly  all  of  the  industries  were  pure- 
ly domestic,  and  not  till  the  War  of  the  Revolution  does  manu- 
facturing appear  as  a  prominent  business,  and  little  mention  is 
made  of  it  except  in  a  few  of  the  early  histories  of  some  of  the 
towns. 

The  early  records  treat  mainly  of  the  settlement  of  the 
towns,  their  controversies  over  the  location  of  boundaries  and 
churches  and  their  religious  difficulties. 

The  town  and  county  histories,  except  those  of  recent  date, 
consist  chiefly  of  church  and  biographical  sketches,  only  casual 
mention  being  made  of  their  industries. 

Even  at  the  present  time,  although  manufacturing  has  taken 
so  important  a  part  in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  state, 
it  has  in  only  a  few  instances  received  the  attention  it  merits. 

In  preparing  this  report  the  following  authorities  have  been 
consulted. 

Manuscript  Archives  in  the  State  Library,  The  Colonial 
Records  of  Connecticut,  County  and  Town  Histories,  Census 
Reports  of  the  United  States,  Camp's  History  of  New  Britain 
and  Berlin,  Anderson's  History  of  Waterbury,  Atwater's  His- 
tory of  New  Haven  Colony,  Calkin's  History  of  Norwich  and 
New  London,  Davis'  History  of  The  New  England  States. 
The  statistics  of  1818  are  from  Pease  and  Niles'  Gazetteer  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Those  of  1830  from  Barber's 
Connecticut  Historical  Collections.  Those  of  1845  from  Statis- 
tics of  Connecticut,  by  Daniel  P.  Tyler,  Secretary  of  State  at 
that  time.  Those  of  1900  are  from  the  last  Census  Report. 
Other  facts  have  been  gleaned  from  Boards  of  Trade. 
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The  object  of  this  report  is  to  show  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  towns  as  they  were  in  early  times,  the  changes  in 
the  location  of  industries,  and  their  wonderful  growth.  This 
information  can  be  found  only  by  searching  the  State  and 
other  large  Public  Libraries,  Town  and  County  Histories,  and 
private  libraries  of  the  few  interested  in  their  own  localities. 
It  would  be  a  valuable  work  if  this  Bureau  could  in  a  series  of 
reports  give  a  carefully  prepared  history  of  the  development  of 
the  various  lines  of  industries  in  the  State  in  a  concise  form  for 
reference.  Scattered  as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  their 
records  are  almost  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of  workmen, 
as  well  as  to  the  general  public. 

This  sketch  is  arranged  and  treated  under  "  The  Colonial 
Period,"  embracing  the  time  from  the  first  settlements  till 
"The  Revolutionary  War, "  and  "  The  Period  from  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  War  till  1900."  The  six 
largest  cities  are  then  grouped  in  the  order  of  the  number  of 
their  industries,  as  given  in  the  Census  Report  of  1900.  Lastly, 
the  towns  are  arranged  alphabetically,  under  the  name  of  the 
county  in  which  they  are  located.  Each  town's  industries  are 
mentioned  as  they  existed  in  1818,  1845  and  1900  or  1901.  If 
the  information  either  for  18 18  or  1845  is  lacking  in  any  in- 
stance, it  is  because  that  town  was  not  incorporated  until  after 
1 8 18  or  1845,  as  the  case  may  be* 

COLONIAL   PERIOD. 

During  this  period  the  lack  of  shipping,  the  small  size  and 
slow  speed  of  the  vessels,  and  the  frequent  losses  at  sea  pre- 
vented much  external  commerce,  and  compelled  the  colonists 
to  supply  their  needs  from  the  resources  at  hand.  Though 
they  naturally  turned  toward  agriculture,  necessity  obliged 
them  to  direct  their  attention,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  manufac- 
turing, in  order  to  obtain  needed  implements  of  husbandry, 
food,  clothing  and  dwellings  for  themselves  and  shelter  for 
their  animals. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  during  the  years  of 
exile  in  Holland  before  the  emigration  to  America,  some  of  the 
men,  at  least,  prepared  themselves  for  life  in  the  New  World 
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by  learning  the  more  common  trades,  viz :  blacksmithing,  shoe- 
making,  carpentering,  and  allied  occupations.  Also,  "skilled 
workmen  "  are  mentioned  as  being  among  the  emigrants  who 
came  from  time  to  time  during  the  earlier  years.  The  old 
saying,  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  was  never 
more  fully  proven  than  in  the  early  life  of  the  American 
colonists. 

Even  if  we  consider  the  few  scattered  settlements,  separated 
far  more  by  time  than  by  actual  distance — the  journey  from 
one  to  another  requiring  days  of  travel  alone,  either  on  foot  or 
on  horseback,  through  untracked  forests  and  amid  the  greatest 
dangers,  we  can  form  but  little  idea  of  what  life  meant  to 
those  men  and  women.  A  hoe  was  wanted;  where  could  it  be 
obtained  ?  A  nail  was  needed  to  repair  a  broken  plow  or  to 
construct  a  new  one;  a  chain  was  broken  and  had  to  be 
mended ;  a  pitchfork  handle  or  an  axe  was  required  to  take  the 
place  of  one  broken  or  lost.  All  these  emergencies  called  for 
some  one  to  meet  them  in  some  way.  Of  course  the  colonist 
turned  to  the  blacksmith  if  there  was  one  at  hand,  but  in  many 
cases  we  find  no  mention  of  this  artizan  until  the  settlement 
had  sufficient  size  to  support  him.  Therefore  the  colonist  was 
compelled  to  look  to  himself  or  to  some  member  of  his  family 
for  relief  from  his  difficulties.  So  we  find  him  setting  up  his 
primitive  forge,  shoemaker's  bench  and  place  for  general 
repairs,  sometimes  out-of-doors,  but  usually  in  some  corner  of 
his  house  or  barn,  or  in  a  little  shanty  by  itself  where  all  such 
things  could  be  done  and  where  his  few  farming  tools  could  be 
sheltered. 

The  next  problem  which  confronted  him  was  where  he 
could  secure  the  needed  materials.  He  was  again  compelled 
to  depend  upon  his  own  or  his  neighbor's  ingenuity  or 
research.  For  some  articles,  wood,  leather  or,  perchance,  a 
twisted  withe  would  answer.  As  wood  was  most  abundant, 
many  of  his  implements  of  labor  were  made  of  it.  His  plow 
was  constructed  almost  entirely  of  wood;  his  door  hinges  were 
of  wood  or  leather,  his  latch  of  wood  and  leather;  even  his 
buildings  were  fastened  together  by  wooden  pegs.  But  his 
hammer  and  chisel,  his  saw  and  axe  and  draw-knife  must  be 
made  of  something  more  durable,  capable  of  taking  and  hold- 
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ing  an  edge.  For  those  and  also  for  his  chains  and  many  of 
his  cooking  utensils,  iron  was  needed  Most  of  that  was 
brought  from  England,  and  its  cost  was  a  great  tax  on  his 
limited  income.  So  he  looked  to  mother  earth,  from  which  he 
knew  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  had  secured  their  supply. 
He  looked  for  it  in  the  rocks  and  found  it  there.  He  looked 
for  it  and  found  it  in  the  swamps,  where,  during  the  ages  past, 
nature  had  deposited  it  to  await  the  time  of  need. 

Bog  iron,  as  it  is  called,  was  found  in  considerable  quantities 
from  Maine  to  Virginia,  but  it  had  to  be  mined,  separated  from 
its  impurities  and  changed  in  character  so  that  it  would  be 
adapted  to  his  use.  The  iron  was  taken  from  the  swamps,  and 
charcoal  was  prepared.  Smelting-pots  were  made  by  digging 
holes  in  the  ground,  stoning  them  up  like  a  well  and  plastering 
them  on  the  inside  with  clay.  In'  these  the  iron  was  placed, 
together  with  charcoal,  and  melted,  and  thus  the  impurities 
were  removed.  "  Sometimes  a  rude  furnace  was  constructed 
and  a  tall  chimney  erected  in  order  to  secure  a  strong  draft. 
When  the  iron  was  melted  it  was  run  into  moulds,  formed  by 
hollowing  out  chestnut  logs  and  lining  them  with  clay,  and 
cooled  into  what  were  known  as  •  blooms. ' "  It  is  claimed  that 
Stephen  Goodyear  started  the  first  iron  works  in  1655  or  '56, 
using  bog  iron  found  in  North  Haven  and  brought  to  the 
works  on  carts  and  by  boats.  These  works  continued  in  opera- 
tion until  1679.  From  the  iron  of  the  "blooms"  were  made 
the  points  of  plows  and  later,  hammered  into  strips,  it  was 
nailed  or  bolted  to  the  mouldboard  and  it  also  formed  the 
clevis.  As  nails  were  really  a  necessity,  we  find  that  the 
ingenuity  of  the  early  settlers  was  turned  to  finding  some 
means  of  securing  iron  in  the  most  convenient  form  for  trans- 
formation into  nails.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  very  early  a  machine  was  made  for  rolling  the  iron  into 
sheets  of  the  right  thickness  and  then  slitting  it  into  strips  of 
the  proper  dimensions.  During  the  leisure  hours  of  stormy 
days  and  the  idle  time  of  the  winters,  the  settlers  made  their 
rough  nails  and  tools.  In  the  long  winter  evenings  they  made 
not  only  enough  nails  to  supply  their  own  needs  but  also 
enough  for  the  use  of  many  in  the  little  villages  which  sprang 
up  near  by.     When  a  skilled  blacksmith  came  to  the  center  of 
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a  settlement,  one  or  more  of  the  boys  who  had  shown  an 
aptitude  for  such  work  was  apprenticed  to  him  for  a  term  of 
years,  three  or  even  more,  to  learn  the  trade  in  all  its 
branches.  So  many  articles  were  made  at  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  in  addition  to  the  work  which  is  usually  done  there  now, 
that  it  may  be  considered  the  starting  point  of  the  iron  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  country. 

Although  bog  iron  could  be  used,  when  that  of  a  better 
quality  could  not  be  secured,  it  never  became  a  substitute  for 
foreign  iron.  In  some  localities,  especially  in  the  northwestern 
and  western  parts  of  the  state,  an  excellent  variety  known  as 
brown  hematite  was  found,  and  the  mines  have  been  worked 
almost  continuously  from  their  discovery  until  today.  At  the 
forges  near  these  mines  were  made  anchors,  chains,  cannon, 
and  other  articles  which  were  used  by  the  army  and  navy 
during  the  earlier  wars  of  the  country. 

Another  problem,  which  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  solve, 
was  in  regard  to  obtaining  sufficient  clothing  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  They  knew  that  flax  was  one  of  the  sources 
of  supply,  so  they  began  to  plant  flaxseed.  In  this  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  General  Court  of  the  colony,  and  also  by  the 
towns.  In  1641  there  was  passed  a  law  which  required  every 
family  to  plant  a  fixed  amount  of  seed  each  year.  Seed  was 
distributed  and  bounties  were  paid  to  those  who  raised  certain 
amounts.  The  flax  was  prepared  for  use,  spun  and  woven  by 
the  families.  Spinning  bees  were  held  at  which  the  women  of 
all  ranks  would  meet,  either  at  the  home  of  one  of  their  number 
or  on  the  public  square  or  green  of  the  village,  and  spend  the 
afternoon  in  spinning  linen  yarn.  The  yarn  was  woven  on  the 
hand  loom  which  was  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  home,  and 
the  web  was  colored  by  natural  dyes  which  were  obtained  from 
the  bark  and  leaves  of  many  trees  and  plants.  The  finer 
material,  which  was  intended  for  the  dresses  of  the  women, 
was  washed  and  bleached  until  its  whiteness  rivaled  that  of 
newly  fallen  snow.  There  were  men  who  went  from  house  to 
house  with  wooden  dies  and  certain  colors,  generally  brown, 
blue  or  black,  with  which  they  stamped  various  figures  on  the 
white  linen.  This  process  was  called  "sprigging."  Some- 
times, if  the   new   linen   was   not  ready  when   the   itinerant 
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stamper  came,  the  fine,  well  bleached  sheets  of  the  spare  bed 
were  used,  and  the  new  cloth  was  made  into  sheets  to  take 
their  place. 

When  sheep  became  more  abundant  and  wool  was  used  for 
winter  clothing,  it  was  carded,  oiled,  rolled,  spun  and  woven 
by  the  skilled  women  of  the  households.  It  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  oil  and  to  shrink  the  woolen  cloth  before  it  was  fit 
for  use,  so  the  fulling-mill  was  soon  established.  About  1770 
the  first  carding-mill  run  by  power  was  started,  and  soon  much 
of  the  wool  was  carded  and  made  into  rolls  at  the  mills.  The 
spinning  and  weaving  were  still  done  /it  home.  The  cloths 
made  were  known  as  linsey-woolsey,  which  received  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  linen  was  used  for  the  warp  and  wool  for  the 
filling,  and  satinet.  The  latter  was  made  after  cotton  had 
come  into  use  in  place  of  linen  for  the  warp.  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  sight  to  see  a  man  or  a  boy  whose  well  worn 
trousers  or  coat  showed  the  white  cotton  warp  at  the  knees  or 
elbows  where  the  wool  filling  had  nearly  disappeared.  Later 
still  the  cotton  and  wool  were  mixed  and  spun  and  woven  for 
"all  wool  and  a  yard  wide."  Many  of  the  needed  garments 
were  made  by  a  tailoress  who  spent  some  time  in  both  the 
spring  and  fall  with  each  family.  Usually  some  members  of 
large  families,  who  possessed  more  or  less  skill  in  such  work, 
made  the  coarser  clothing. 

Leather  was  needed  and  at  first  it  was  brought  from  abroad, 
but  the  difficulty  of  so  obtaining  it  and  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  domestic  cattle  and  sheep  soon  led  to  the  preparation  of 
it  at  home.  The  farmer  dug  the  pits  in  his  yard  or  by  the 
roadside,  and  tanned  the  hides  which  had  been  imported  or 
taken  from  home  raised  animals.  The  General  Court  passed 
laws  requiring  the  greatest  care  in  removing  hides  from  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  even  from  wild  animals,  so  that  they  should 
not  be  cut  or  injured  in  any  way  and  thus  be  rendered  unfit  for 
use.  [Colonial  Records.]  Soon  tanneries  were  multiplied  and 
leather  became  more  abundant.  As  we  have  seen,  a  shoe- 
maker's bench  with  a  simple  kit  of  tools  was  to  be  found  in 
many  of  the  kitchens  of  the  colonial  houses.  The  ordinary 
repairing  of  footwear  was  done  by  father  or  son,  but  new  boots 
and  shoes  were  made  by  an  itinerant  shoemaker  who  went  from 
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bouse  to  house  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  remaining  with  each 
family  long  enough  to  make  a  year's  outfit. 

Shoes  were  early  an  article  of  export  to  England.  Before 
1646  they  were  sold  in  London  to  such  an  extent  that  complaint 
was  made  to  the  king,  and  relief  was  asked  on  the  ground  that 
business  was  being  greatly  injured.  Evidently  the  Puritan 
settlers  were  inclined  to  drive  a  sharp  trade,  even  to  the  point 
of  making  and  selling  an  inferior  article,  as  well  as  the  trades- 
men of  today,  for  the  General  Court  passed  law's  to  secure 
leather  of  the  best  quality,  and  to  restrain  shoemakers  from 
slighting  their  work,  and  from  using  inferior  or  damaged  stock, 
and  it  also  required  the  maker  to  put  his  own  private  mark  on 
every  pair  of  shoes.  Inspectors  of  leather  were  appointed  for 
every  town,  and  any  infringement  of  the  laws  was  punished  by 
a  severe  penalty. 

Ship-building  was  begun  as  early  as  1645  for  in  that  year 
the  first  ship  was  launched.  From  that  time  on,  this  industry 
grew  in  importance  and  added  much  to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people.  The  ships  carried  the  articles  which 
were  exported  to  their  destinations,  principally  in  the  West 
Indies.  There  their  cargoes  were  exchanged  for  the  products 
of  the  islands  which  they  carried  to  England  where  both  the 
cargoes  and  vessels  were  sold.  The  men  returned  home  in 
some  ship  bound  for  America  and  then  repeated  the  voyage  in 
a  newly  constructed  vessel.  Sometimes,  loaded  with  lumber 
or  masts,  they  went  directly  to  England,  where  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  such  articles  for  the  royal  navy.  It  is  said 
that  no  present  to  the  king  was  more  highly  appreciated  than  a 
mast  from  the  New  World. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  colony  attention  was  directed  in 
several  sections  to  the  mining  of  copper.  This  metal  was  found 
in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  Simsbury,  Hamden  and  Walling- 
ford.  The  companies  which  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
working  the  mines  received  much  encouragement,  as  was  the 
case  with  every  industry  which  was  thought  to  be  of  advantage 
to  the  colony.  The  General  Court  assigned  them  lands,  loaned 
them  money  or  gave  it  outright,  and  even  granted  them  the 
exclusive  right  to  mine  copper  for  a  certain  term  of  years. 
[Colonial  Records.]     The  mines  were  worked  for  a  time,  but 
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they  soon  ceased  to  produce  enough  to  warrant  the  expense, 
and  so  they  were  abandoned. 

About  1732  an  attempt  was  made  to  manufacture  silk  goods, 
and  also  to  raise  the  raw  material.  In  the  towns  of  Mansfield, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford,  mulberry  trees  were  planted  and 
great  care  was  given  to  the  culture  of  silkworms.  It  continued 
only  a  short  time  in  the  two  latter  towns,  but  at  Mansfield  it 
was  quite  successful  and  was  continued  for  several  years.  A 
number  of  mills  were  erected  and  equipped  with  the  best  ma- 
chinery then  known,  and  silk  thread  and  twist  were  manufac- 
tured. Several  mills  devoted  to  this  industry  were  located  in 
Mansfield  and  the  adjoining  towns,  but  the  most  extensive  and 
successful  were  at  South  Manchester. 

Another  industry  which,  although  it  sprang  from  a  very 
small  beginning,  has  determined  the  occupation  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  our  most  flourishing  towns  and  cities 
was  founded  about  1740.  A  man  in  Berlin  conceived  the  idea 
that  tinware  might  be  used  for  culinary  purposes  in  place  of 
pewter,  so  he  began  to  manufacture  it.  The  ware  was  peddled 
from  door  to  door  by  the  maker,  who  carried  it  in  a  basket  on 
his  arm  or  slung  from  his  shoulder.  As  the  demand  increased, 
he  employed  more  workmen,  and  his  wares  were  peddled  from 
handcarts,  or  from  horseback.  One  of  the  earliest  articles  ex- 
ported from  Connecticut  was  pipe  staves  which  were  shipped 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  exchanged  for  sugar,  molasses  and  wine. 

As  England  did  not  allow  articles  to  be  manufactured  or 
sold  where  they  would  interfere  to  any  extent  with  her  own 
products,  the  manufacturing  interests  did  not  spread  much  be- 
yond what  would  supply  the  general  needs  of  the  colonists. 


REVOLUTION  TO  PRESENT  TIME. 

During  the  Revolution  trade  with  England  ceased  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  colonists  to  provide  for  themselves  near- 
ly all  the  articles  which  they  needed,  or  to  do  without  them. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  manufacturing  was  greatly 
increased  and  inventions  were  made  for  the  improvement  of 
machinery.  From  Europe  were  brought  skilled  workmen  who, 
by  their  experience  and  knowledge  of  mechanics,  were  able  to 
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construct  machinery  like  that  used  abroad  and  even  to  improve 
upon  it  We  read  of  more  than  one  instance  in  which  they 
made  not  only  the  machinery  but  also  the  tools  used  in  its  con- 
struction. Competition  quickly  sprang  up  at  every  center 
where  any  special  line  of  manufacturing  was  commenced. 
There  were  formed  partnerships  which  continued  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods.  These  partnerships  were  frequently  dissolved 
and  new  ones  formed.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
reasons  which  led  to  such  changes,  as  in  most  cases  each  partner 
continued  in  the  same  or  a  kindred  line  of  work.  Sometimes 
three  or  four  different  firms  formed  a  co-partnership  with  an 
increased  capital  and  so  decreased  the  competition.  Again  a 
skilled  workman  would  set  up  for  himself  on  a  small  scale  and 
begin  to  build  up  a  competing  industry,  or  one  or  more  young 
men  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  would,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  come  into  competition  with  the  former  master. 
Some  succeeded;  many,  after  a. short  term,  gave  up  the  strug- 
gle or  united  with  others.  When  the  Revolution  closed  and 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  the  country  was  flooded  with  articles  produced  by  cheap 
labor  in  England,  which  caused  great  stagnation  in  home  in- 
dustries and  the  ruin  of  many  of  the  manufacturers. 

In  1793  war  broke  out  between  France  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  England  with  her  large  and  efficient  navy 
could  prevent  nearly  all  commerce  between  the  nations.  The 
Americans,  who  were  neutrals,  secured  most  of  the  carrying 
trade,  especially  to  the  West  Indies  The  position  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  those  islands  gave  a  large  part  of  the 
trade  with  them  into  the  control  of  the  merchants  of  the  states. 
Of  that  trade  Connecticut  had  her  full  share.  The  war  also 
stimulated  manufacturing  again.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  cotton  made  its  appearance  in  New 
England  and  gradually  took  the  place  of  linen.  After  the  in- 
vention of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  introduction  of  carding  and 
spinning  machines,  mills  for  preparing  cotton  yarn  sprang  up 
in  many  favorable  localities.  The  yarn  was  given  out  to  indi- 
viduals who  wove  it  on  hand  looms  at  home.  Later  the  power 
loom  was  introduced  and,  with  its  improvements,  soon  crowded 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  hand  weaving.     When  the  war  of 
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1812-1815  began,  imports  were  again  cut  off,  and  there  was  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  states.  Connecticut  industries  were  again  flourishing; 
many  new  mills  were  built  upon  undeveloped  sites,  and  pros- 
perity reigned.  In  181 2  the  first  special  charter  was  given  to  a 
corporation,  and  it  was  the  only  one  granted  during  that  year. 

All  the  early  manufacturing  was  done  by  hand  or  foot  pow- 
er ;  the  machinery  used  was  of  the  crudest  kind,  and  the  articles 
made  were  rough  and  clumsy.  When  machinery  was  intro- 
duced in  places  where  water  power  was  not  available,  horse, 
dog  or  wind  power  was  utilized.  A  history  of  Hartford  states 
that  in  1797,- or  thereabouts,  Dr.  Apollos  Kingsley  invented  a 
carding  machine  which  was  operated  by  dog  power,  eight  or 
ten  dogs  going  on  in  relays.  In  one  or  two  instances  at  least 
wind  mills  were  used  to  furnish  power.  The  beginnings  of 
some  of  the  largest  industries  were  very  simple  and  the  output 
very  small.  Wherever  a  brook  or  river  offered  the  needed 
conditions  for  the  development  of  power,  attempts  were  made 
to  bring  it  into  use.  The  location  of  grist  mills,  saw  mills, 
fulling  and  carding  mills  have  determined  those  of  many  of  the 
great  factories  of  the  present  day.  Very  primitive  dams  were 
built  in  order  that  these  mills,  which  were  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  earlier  settlers,  might  exist.  As  a  result  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  middle  and  western  states  and  of  the  great 
grain  growing  states,  those  mills  have  passed  away  and  their 
sites  have  been  used  for  larger  industries. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  development  of  the  industries 
of  the  state,  and  consequently  of  its  industrial  centers,  was  very 
slow.  In  1784  Hartford  and  New  Haven  had  less  than  four 
thousand  inhabitants  each,  yet  they  were  incorporated  cities. 
"It  was  not  until  1790  that  banks  and  insurance  companies 
were  formed. M  If  we  accept  the  theory  that  such  institutions 
come  into  existence  only  when  there  is  a  demand  for  them, 
we  can  better  realize  the  small  amount  of  business  done.  But 
yet  we  must  remember  that  the  foreign  commerce  was  largely 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  exchange  of  commodities  in  place 
of  money  transactions. 

As  the  commerce  of  the  country  grew  and  the  numbers  of 
immigrants  were  multiplied  and  the  native  population  was  in- 
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creased  through  the  large  families  of  those  times,  new  centers 
of  population  were  formed  around  the  few  older  and  most  pros- 
perous towns,  for  these  larger  centers  were  markets  for  the 
surplus  from  the  farming  districts.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  the  character  of  the  surface  and  the  soil  has  influenced  the 
location  of  these  centers  of  industry.  The  state  is  divided  topo- 
graphically into  three  river  basins,  the  Quinnebaugon  the  east, 
the  Connecticut  in  the  center,  the  Housatonic  and  Naugatuck 
in  the  west.  The  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
attracted  the  attention  of  that  first  band  of  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts,  and,  as  they  wished  to  secure  locations  where 
agriculture  could  be  most  successfully  followed,  they,  selected 
the  sites  of  Windsor,  Hartford  and  Wethersfield.  Necessity 
compelled  the  selection  of  a  site  at  Saybrook  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  colony  to  the  control  of  the  splendid  river 
and  its  valley  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  New  Haven  with  its  harbor 
attracted  the  little  band  which  explored  the  southern  shore,  and 
they  saw  in  it  the  possibility  of  commerce  with  the  Dutch  set- 
tlements of  New  York  and  even  with  the  West  Indies.  The 
valley  of  the  Quinnebaug  with  its  many  excellent  sites  for  water 
power  early  attracted  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  men 
of  means  from  Rhode  Island.  The  cotton  interests  of  the  state 
centered  along  that  stream  and  are  still  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  how  one  industry  may  cause  the 
establishment  of  many  others.  The  making  of  tin  ware  at 
Berlin  was  the  starting  point  of  the  brass,  nickel,  German  silver 
and  plated  ware  industries.  New  Haven  has  always  led  in  the 
manufacture  of  carriages,  coaches  and  other  vehicles.  As  this 
industry  grew  in  importance,  there  was  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  articles  used  in  their  construction. 
At  first  they  were  made  at  the  carriage  shops,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  carriage  builders  were  supplied  with  wheels, 
hubs,  springs,  door  knobs,  trimmings  and  decorations  by  sep- 
arate firms,  each  devoted  to  special  lines  of  work.  In  this  way 
new  industries  were  developed,  and  the  number  of  workmen 
skilled  in  them  was  increased.  The  needs  of  these  workmen 
increased  the  demand  along  all  lines.  At  first  wages,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  living,  were  low,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  city 
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came  new  industries  and  a  greater  demand  for  workmen. 
Wages  were  increased,  and  as  a  result  there  came  an  indulgence 
in  luxuries  which  had  previously  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
masses.  The  demand  for  such  articles  was  an  incentive  to  the 
neighboring  towns  to  develope  within  themselves  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  articles  which  the  market  required.  Competition  in 
these  various  trades  sprang  up  and  the  battle  for  success  was 
intensified.  In  order  that  the  articles  might  be  produced  as 
cheaply  as  possible  the  spirit  of  invention  was  aroused  and  fos- 
tered. When  Eli  Whitney  established  his  firearms  manufac- 
tory, he  also  instituted  what  has  since  revolutionized  almost 
every  line  of  manufacturing.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  piece 
work,  and  devised  machinery  which  made  it  possible  to  multi- 
ply each  part  of  a  firearm  to  any  extent  and  yet  to  have  the 
parts,  when  brought  together,  make  a  complete  weapon.  In  this 
way  a  man  was  compelled  to  learn  only  his  particular  branch 
of  the  work,  and  the  number  of  completed  articles  which  could 
be  produced  was  greatly  increased.  This  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  every  branch  of  manufacturing. 

Inventions  and  sharp  competition  brought  another  develop- 
ment, namely:  combinations.  Many  of  the  weaker  firms  were 
forced  out  of  existence  or  were  absorbed  by  the  stronger. 
Those  combinations  required  an  increase  of  capital,  and  to 
meet  that  need  came  the  beginning  of  corporations.  Greater 
power  was  needed,  and  also  more  careful  laws  in  order  to  guard 
and  govern  the  corporations,  and  the  authority  of  the  state  was 
invoked  to  that  end.  As  we  have  said,  the  first  charter  given 
to  a  manufacturing  corporation  by  special  act  was  granted  in 
1812  and  was  the  only  one  given  that  year.  From  181 2  to  1900, 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  special  acts  for  the  incorporation  of 
manufacturing  concerns  were  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  state,  an  average  of  five  per  year.  The  largest  number 
of  special  charters  granted  to  the  manufacturing  concerns  in 
one  year  was  in  1893,  the  year  immediately  following  the 
'•deadlock,"  when  it  reached  forty-two.  The  next  largest 
number,  twenty-three,  was  in  1882.  Some  think  that  the  more 
liberal  constitution  which  was  adopted  in  1818  had  much  to  do 
with  the  more  rapid  development  which  followed  that  year. 
A  general  incorporation  law,  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
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in  1837,  seems  to  have  given  a  new  impetus  to  such  combina- 
tions, and  their  number  has  increased  greatly.  Some  of  those 
first  organized  under  special  acts  have  since  been  reorganized 
under  a  general  charter.  Some  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  some 
have  been  united  with  others.  The  original  names  of  some 
still  exist,  and  the  descendants  of  the  incorporators  of  some  are 
prominent  in  the  new  organizations.  If  we  study  carefully  the 
progress  of  these  enterprises,  we  find  that  the  greater  growth 
has  been  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some 
of  our  most  flourishing  cities  have  come  into  existence  during 
that  time,  and  all  have  shown  a  very  remarkable  increase  in 
the  number  of  industries,  the  capital  invested  and  the  wealth 
accumulated. 


SIX  LEADING  CITIES. 

NEW  HAVEN. 

In  At  water's  history  it  is  stated  that  between  1650  and  1660  the  follow- 
ing trades  were  represented  in  New  Haven  :  "Sawyers,  chimneysweeps, 
shipcarpenters,  joiners,  tbatchers,  carpenters,  brickmakers,  masons, 
tanners,  shoemakers,  saddlers,  weavers,  tailors,  hatters,  gunsmiths,  black- 
smiths, cutlers,  nailers,  millers,  bakers,  coopers  and  hatters.'*  In  1785  a 
machine  was  constructed  for  making  copper  coins  by  which  one  hundred 
and  twenty  coins  could  be  struck  per  minute,  and  later  Congress  author- 
ized the  owner  to  make  legal  copper  coins.  Pulling,  saw,  grist  and  woolen 
mills  were  among  the  earliest  industries,  and  in  1789  a  cotton  factory 
was  established  on  West  river  and  a  subsidy  of  $8,000  was  granted  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  the  yarn  was  spun  and  given  out  to  be  woven  by  hand  in  the  homes 
of  the  people.  In  1790  calico  printing  was  begun,  and  John  Mix  made 
metalic  buttons.  In  1798  Eli  Whitney  began  the  manufacture  of  firearms, 
an  industry  which  has  grown  to  be  of  great  importance.  It  employs  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  people  and  the  products  are  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Tanning  grew  in  importance  until  in  18 10  there  were  nine 
tanneries  in  the  city.  At  that  time  there  were  also  a  ship  yard,  two  brass 
foundries,  three  comb  factories,  two  paper  mills,  and  a  bell  foundry,  beside 
the  carriage  makers,  etc.  In  181 1  the  value  of  the  whole  output  of  car- 
riages was  not  far  from  $40,000.  In  1827  carriage  making  as  a  separate 
industry  was  introduced  by  James  Brewster,  and  machinery  adapted  to 
this  work  was  constructed.  In  1840  this  branch  of  industry  had  increased 
so  that  there  were  twelve  factories  with  an  annual  output  worth  $2,000,000. 
Closely  allied  to  carriage  making  is  the  manufacturing  of  carriage  hard- 
ware and  specialties,  and,  as  the  demand  for  these  things  increased,  new 
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factories  were  started  and  kindred  articles  were  made.  Some  of  these 
firms  are  among  the  largest  in  this  line  of  work,  and  the  products  of  their 
factories  are  in  use  throughout  the  world.  New  Haven  takes  the  lead  in 
the  making  of  carriages  and  their  trimmings.  In  1900  there  were  twenty- 
four  shops,  employing  a  capital  of  $1,672,171.  As  early  as  1834  the  manu- 
facture of  locks  and  keys  was  commenced,  and  it  now  employs  five  hundred 
workmen.  Clock  manufacturing,  established  in  1853,  now  employs  about 
eleven  hundred  operatives.  The  maufacture  of  rubber  and  elastic  goods, 
commenced  in  184.2,  employs  fifteen  hundred  workmen.  In  connection  with 
the  enterprise  of  the  New  Haven  manufacturers,  we  find  that  about  18 11 
their  master  mechanics  formed  and  incorporated  the  "  Mechanics'  Society 
of  New  Haven."  Practical  lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Silliman  and 
Prof.  Olmsted  on  Temperance  and  the  Diffusion  of  the  Elements  of 
Mechanical  Science.  They  also  established  evening  schools.  [Atwater.] 
It  is  said,  ••  These  lectures  were  of  great  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
business  men."  Today  there  are  in  New  Haven  twelve  hundred  and 
thirty-six  industries  with  a  capital  of  $30,463,066  and  employing  an  average 
of  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-sis  workmen.  New  Haven's 
fine  harbor  and  its  nearness  to  New  York  have  had  much  to  do  with  its 
present  prosperity.  New  Haven  in  18 18  had  2  hat  factories,  17  boot  and  shoe 
factories,  6  cabinet  furniture,  and  4  chair  factories,  8  chaise  and  wagon 
factories,  4  rope  walks,  8  tanneries,  1  nail  factory,  1  cotton  factory,  2  paper 
mills.  1  carding  mill,  1  grain  mill,  1  powder  mill,  2  fulling  mills,  and  18 
blacksmiths.  East  Haven,  West  Haven  Borough  and  North  Haven  belong 
industrially  with  New  Haven  and  are  here  given. 

EAST  HAVEN. 

The  early  history  of  East  Haven  is  the  same  as  that  of  New  Haven. 
The  first  forge  in  the  state  was  built  here.  It  has  a  copper  mill,  a  wire, 
factory,  and  acid  works. 

WEST   HAVEN    BOROUGH. 

Most  of  the  manufactories  of  Orange  are  located  at  West  Haven.  A 
few  companies  make  keys  and  key  blanks.  Buckles,  musical  instruments, 
water  pipe,  and  adjustable  carriage  poles  are  also  made.  In  1900  the  total 
number  uf  industries  was  fifty-two,  the  capital  employed  was  $1,017,066; 
number  of  workmen  five  hundred  and  thirty-one;  wages  paid  $252,425. 

NORTH   HAVEN. 

In  I665  North  Haven  produced  bog  iron.  For  a  time  carriages  were 
manufactured.  Bricks  have  been  made  in  large  quantities  ever  since  the 
town  was  settled.  Most  of  the  industries,  which  have  been  started  here, 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  industries  in  New  Haven  in  1845: 
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NAME  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


Carpeting 

Worsted  Factories 

8ewing  Silk  and  other  Goods.  • 

Casting  Furnaces 

Machine  Factory 

Steam  Engine  &  Boiler  Factory 

Axes,  Hatchets,  Ac 

Bntt  and  Hinge  Factory 

Door  Latch,  Lock  and  Handles 
Iron  Rails,  Fence  and  Axles... 

Brass  Foundries 

Paper  Factory 

Musical  Instrument  Factory  . . 

Clock  Factory 

Gold  &  8ilverware  and  Jewelry. 
Baddle,  Trunk  and  Harness.. 

Hat  and  Cap  Factories 

Cordage  Factories 

Coach,  Wagon  ft  Sleigh  Factories 
Soap  and  Candle  Factories... 
Chair  and  Cabinet  Factories., 
Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Factories 

Bary  tea 

Cotton  Gin  Factory 

Flouring  Mills 

Tanneries 

Shoes 

Boots 

Snuff,  Tobacco  and  Cigars  . . . 

Building  Stone  Quarries 

Shell  Lime 

Blocks  and  Pumps 

Mechanics'  Tools 

Wooden  Ware 

Brooms 


The  Products. 


10,200  yards. 


888  tons. 


800 


60,000  lbs. 


41,000  made. 


8,800 
M  tons. 


1382  tons. 


8,500  lbs. 
46.989 

187,849  pairs. 
17,766  pairs. 


>& 


16,000  bushels. 


40  dozen. 


$4,980 

19,000 

1,000 

51,890 


8,000 

400 

8,600 


21,700 
1,200 

75,000 

5,000 

105,000 

15,800 

68,058 


11,200 
588,400 
18,960 
64,800 
87,500 
55,000 
880 
11500 
64,500 


168,111 
10,488 
6,960 
1,280 
8,400 
5,200 
81,600 
52 


5*3 

Si 


$8,000 
8,000 

64  900 

6,000 

2000 

275 


74,000 


1,000 
5,000 
2,000 

40,000 
4,800 

24,500 

8,500 

4,700 

287,600 

12,200 

26,050 
4,700 

60,000 


7,000 
29,600 


H 


5 
81 
8 
71 
1 
6 
2 
6 
115 


04 


4 

80 
8 


15 

8 

460 

16 

71 

85 

56 

1 

5 

27 


2 
6 
80 


887 
18 
14 
4 
5 
8 
46 


166 
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NAME  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


Clothing  Made 

Britannia  Ware  Factory 

Loco  Foco  Match  Factories 

India  Rubber  Suspend  era  FWy 

File  Factories 

Looking  Glass  Factory 

Silver  Plated  Ware  Factories. . . 

Neck  Stock  Factory 

Sails   

Bandbox  Factory  


Carriage  Springs,  Steps  &  Bolts 
.  Factories 


Fly  Net  Factory 

Molasses  Gates  &  Pewter  Cocks 

Monument  Factories 

Tombstone  Factories 


Pocket  Books,  Satchels,  Razor 
Strops 


Stone  Ware  Factory 

Sash  and  Blind  Factories. 

Umbrella  Factory 

Varnish  Factory 

Auger  Factory 

Vises 


The  Products. 


4,000  made. 
24,000  made. 


9,909  gallons. 


go 

•§! 
>& 

$288,850 

1,200 

9,860 

8,600 

5,600 

8,000 

85,000 

000 

16,500 

600 

102^00 
4,500  | 
2,760  I 


31 
p.* 

Si 


4,000 

14,000 
8,500 
1,000 

10,700 


88,000 
8,000 

150  1 


8 

Si 

8 


246 

2 

8 
100 

10  I 

2  ' 
I 
48 

1 

5 

1 

74 
20 
6 


Oat 
D.S 


16.800 

19,000 
5,500 

29,000 
160 

17.800 

10,000 
8,500 


11.000 


6,000 


17 

53 
5 

32 
1 
4 

16 


8.000 
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HARTFORD. 
In  1637  a  grist  mill  was  built  on  the  Little  river  at  the  spot  where 
Hartford  now  stands.  At  one  time  there  were  six  shops  or  mills  on  this 
stream.  In  1641  the  General  Court  gave  forty  acres  of  land  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  building  of  a  sawmill.  The  woolen,  fulling  and  cloth-dressing 
mills  about  Hartford  were  located  on  the  Hockanum  river.  In  1700  there 
was  one  at  what  is  now  Burnside,  then  a  part  of  Hartford,  and  one  within 
the  present  city  limits.  In  1788  a  bell  foundry  was  doing  business,  and  in 
1790  a  duck  factory  was  in  operation.  In  1794  the  first  cotton  mill  in  the 
state  was  built  at  Union  Village,  and  the  first  broadcloth  mill  in  the  county 
was  erected  in  1788.  There  was  also  a  paper  mill  at  East  Hartford.  This 
town  joined  in  the  effort  which  was  made  to  introduce  silk  culture  and 
mulberry  trees  were  planted,  but  it  soon  withdrew  from  the  attempt.  The 
furnace  and  forge  were  early  introduced  here,  and  machines  for  rolling 
and  splitting  iron  for  nails  were  used.  In  1797  Dr.  Appollos  Kingsley 
built  the  first  steam  road  wagon  ever  constructed,  and  used  it  on  Main 
street.  A  very  important  industry,  which  was  founded  in  1821  and  which 
flourished  until  1871,  was  the  making  of  heavy  machinery  and  boilers.  The 
name  of  the  firm  was  changed  several  times  but  not  the  business.  The 
boiler  department  is  still  doing  a  prosperous  business. 

Perhaps  nothing  else  has  had  so  much  influence  in  determining  the  in- 
dustries of  Hartford  as  the  manufacture  of  firearms.  The  history  of  this 
industry  is  familiar  to  most  of  the  citizens  of  Hartford,  but  is  little  known 
to  the  people  of  the  state.  At  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  1836,  the  Colt  Co.  was 
organized,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  to  manufacture  the  Colt's  revolvers. 
The  capital  was  exhausted  in  developing  the  pistol,  and  the  business  was 
suspended.  In  1848  the  company  began  business  again  in  a  small  building 
on  Park  street  in  Hartford.  Success  followed  the  efforts,  and  in  1855,  the 
large  buildings,  which  were  later  destroyed  by  fire  and  then  rebuilt,  were 
erected  on  South  Meadows.  The  plan  of  having  the  separate  parts  of  the 
pistol  so  perfect  that  a  complete  pistol  could  be  produced  by  taking  the 
parts  at  random  required  suitable  machinery.  That  led  to  the  employment 
of  the  best  inventive  genius  of  the  times.  "As  a  result  the  output  at  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  was  an  average  of  33,000  annually.  In  1861  the 
output  was  69,655;  in  1862,  111,676;  in  1863,  136,  579.  For  muskets  it  was 
in  1862,  8,500;  in  1863,  49,844;  in  1864,  46,201.  Since  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  they  have  also  made  machinery  of  various  kinds  and  Gatling  guns." 
It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  influence  of  this  firm,  as  well  as  of 
other  old  firms,  upon  the  industries  of  the  state  and  nation  as  it  is  shown  by 
the  many  skilled  mechanics  who  have  been  trained  in  its  shops. 

The  manufacturing  of  machinery,  tools,  engines,  screws,  nails,  bicy- 
cles, sewing  machines,  envelopes,  and  leather  goods  gives  Hartford  a  place 
among  the  largest  manufacturing  cities  af  the  state. 

In  1 8 18  it  had  five  grain  mills,  four  clothiers'  works,  one  cotton  factory 
(320  spindles),  two  woolen  mills,  (one  in  operation  with  fifteen  hands),  two 
carding  machines,  one  oil  mill,  one  machine  card  factory,  six  tanneries, 
five  potteries,  one  button  factory,  one  whipcord  factory,  two  hat  factories, 
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two  tin  factories,  two  looking  glass  factories,  four  coppersmiths,  one  bell 
foundry,  one  paper  hanging,  one  marble  paper,  eight  gold  and  silver- 
smiths shops,  fifteen  shoe  factories,  eight  cabinet  furniture  and  chair  shops, 
one  pewter  factory,  one  burr  millstone  factory,  and  one  brush  maker.  In 
1900  the  total  number  of  industries  were  888,  representing  a  capital  of  $30,- 
500,047,  employes  13,360,-  wages  $7.5031809. 
Following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  industries  of  Hartford  in  1845. 
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NAME  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


Wine 

Satinet 

Hosiery 

Yam 

Mitts 

Carpeting 

Flannel 

Casting  Furnaces 

Machine  Factories 

Steam  Boiler  Factories 

Screw  Factories 

Plough  Factories 

Brass  Foundries 

Britannia  Ware  Factories. 
Pin  Factory 


Gold   and  Silver  Ware,  Jewelry  and 
Watches . 


Saddle,  Trunk  and  Harness  Factories. 


Hats,  Caps  and  Muffs. 


Cordage  Factories... 

Card  Factory 

Coach,  Wagon,  etc,.. 


Soap  and  Tallow  Candle  Factory.. 


Fire  Arms  Factory , 

Chair    and    Cabinet   Ware    and    Up- 
holstery Factories , 


Tin. 

Flooring  Mills.. 
Tanneries 


Shoes,  > 

Boots,  ; • 

Ladies  Caps,  { 

Tuscon  and  Silk  Bonnet  Factories,  J  ' 

Bricks  made 

Snuff,  Tobacco  and  Cigars 

Stoneware  Factories 


No.  of 
Indus- 
tries. 


12 


16 


The  Products. 


80,000  yds. 

602  pairs. 

1365  lbs. 

76  pairs. 

175  yds. 

179  yds. 

487  tons. 


6,645  gross. 
2,100 


Hats  10,600, 
Caps  9,985, 
Muffs  8,158, 


1,  i 


Value  of 
Products 


Hard  Soap,  150,000  lbs 


Soft  Soap, 
Candles, 


800  lbs. 
9,100  lbs. 


II 


26  rifles. 


15,000  bbls. 

84,600  tanned. 

148,615  I 
187,467  f 

12,400  * 
22380  i 

1^00,000. 


840,000 

281 

682 

12 


90 


86,000 


8,000 
1,200 
10,000 

98,620 
145328 

88,480 
5,000 

8,000 
12,000 
21,980 

14.700 
9,040 

625 

65,480 
60,725 
126,000 
61,000 

882350 

10300 
80,660 


15,221 


9,400 
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No.  of 
Indus- 
tries. 


The  Products. 


Value  of 
Products 


Marble  Monument  Factories. 
Whip  Factories 


Blocks  and  Pumps 

Blacking 

Mechanics  Tools 

Grain  Cradles 

Brooms 

Saw  Mills 

Wig,  Curl  and  Band  Factory 

Umbrella  and  Parasol  Factory 

Sash  and  Blind  Factories 

Stereotype  Factory 

Fan,  Print  and  Paper  Box  Factories. . 

Sold  Beater 

Gimp,  Fringe  and  Tassel  Factories... 

Packing  Box  Shop 

Confectionery  Factories 

Box  Wood,  etc. ,  Factory 

Silver  Plating  Factories 

Sausage  Factories 

Pottery  Factories 

Book  Publishers 

Clothing  Shops 

Coffee  Burning  and  Grinding 

Anthracite  Coal  consumed 

Bituminous  Coal  U.  S.  consumed 

Charcoal  consumed 


8 

1 
1 
4 
1 
8 
1 
2 
8 
5 
1 
4 
15 
8 
11 
24 
1 


10,750 


78.400  lbs. 


554.920  vol. 

89,880  garments. 

80,000  lbs. 

2,950  tons. 

1,400  bushels. 

1,200  bushels. 


$8,000 

900 

410 

520 

6,600 

400 

1,685 

27,000 

1,000 

8,500 

80,000 

8,700 

18,000 

28,000 

28,000 

8,200 

24,500 

10,000 

44.000 

7,560 

12,500 

286,646 

278,626 

8,000 

16,225 

900 
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BRIDGEPORT. 

Bridgeport,  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  is  a  city 
which  shows  a  marvelous  growth  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  As 
a  result  of  its  location  on  a  commodious  harbor  and  its  connection  with 
New  York  by  both  rail  and  boat,  it  has  surpassed  all  the  other  cities  of  the 
state  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  its  manufactures.  With  a  little 
more  than  two-thirds  as  many  industries  as  New  Haven  and  nearly  the 
same  number  as  Hartford,  it  has  nearly  three  millions  of  capital  in  excess 
of  either  city.  If  we  compare  the  character  of  the  industries  in  these 
cities,  the  reason  for  such  a  difference  becomes  evident.  The  greater  part 
of  Bridgeport's  industries  require  greater  capital,  for  iron  and  metal  goods 
are  most  prominent  among  the  articles  manufactured.  Sewing  machines, 
ammunition  for  firearms,  typewriters,  silver  and  nickel  plated  ware, 
corsets,  silks,  carpeting,  and  rubber  and  elastic  goods  are  among  the 
leading  articles  made  there. 

If  we  examine  carefully  the  dates  of  the  incorporation  of  those  indus- 
tries, we  find  that  the  majority  are  since  1880,  and  that  nearly  all  which 
existed  in  1850  are  extinct.  Among  those  dating  from  before  1880, 
one  was  incorporated  in  1853,  another  in  1854  and  a  very  few  between 
i860  and  1870.  In  1845  Bridgeport  possessed  less  than  one  hundred 
*  industries.  There  were  but  three  concerns  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
two  with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  and  three  with  a  capital  over  $20,000, 
and  under  $75,000.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  removal  of  the 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  sewing-machine  manufactory  to  Bridgeport  in  1856  was 
the  beginning  of  the  city's  phenominal  growth.  Perhaps  we  may  gain  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  its  increase  in  population  if  we  remember 
that  it  is  said  to  be  so  great  that  a  large  school  building  must  be  erected 
every  year  in  order  to  accommodate  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
within  school  age.  According  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  total  number  of 
industries  is  eight  hundred  and  thirty- two,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
$33,066,890.  The  average  number  of  workmen  was  nineteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  the  wages  paid  were  $9,123,790.  For  a  list 
of  articles  manufactured  see  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1 900-1 901. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  industrial  condition  of  Bridgeport  in 
1845: 
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NAME  OP  INDUSTRIES. 


8 

fc«Q 


The  Product*. 


II 
II 


I* 


Cotton  Mills  (80,000  spindles).. . 


Woolen  Mills  (8K  sets) 

Casting  Furnaces  (90  tons) . . . 
Steam  Engine,  etc.,  Factory .... 
Watches  and  Jewelry  Factory. 

Saddle,  Harness,  Trunks 

Hat  and  Cap  Factories 

Cordage  Factory 

Car,  Coach  and  Wagon  Factories 

Soap  and  Candle  Factories. . . 

Chair  and  Cabinet  Factories. 

Tin  Factories 

Tanneries 


Boots,  I 


880,000  yds.  % 
wide  cotton 
batting  6,000 
lbs. 

2,280yds.broad- 
cloth. 


18,000  made. 
12  tons. 


800  bbls.  soap. 
80,000  lbs.c'nl's, 


Shoes, 

Bricks 

Blocks  and  Pumps 

Brooms 

Patent  Springs  for  Carriages.. 

Sailmaking  Factory 

Coach  Lace  Factories 

Shirt  Factories 

Carriage  Axle  Factory 

Cooper  Shops., 


5,600  hides. 

7.515  pairs. 
10,015     " 

500,000 


Silver  Plating  and  Coach  Lamp 
Factories 


Clothing  Factories 

Saddletree  Factories 

Marble  Paper  Factory 

All  other  articles  made 

Anthracite  coal  consumed. 


840 

14,000  sets. 

•4^00 


78,200  made. 
1,750  cks.  made. 


6,171 
100 


$80,000 
500 


60,000 

9,000 

8,400 

8,400 

19,700 

18.000 

2,500 

158,250 

2,700 

18,500 
28,000 
29,980 

27,512 

2,500 

1,000 

140 

28,000 

1,600 

7,800 

109,000 

7,000 

10,500 

10,600 

58,200 

85,796 

1,000 

288,998 


[•75,000 


75,000 


50 


55 

20 


15,000 

8,500 

600 

101,000 

2,400 

9,850 
17,000 
14,700 


7 
187 
15 

2 
169 

2 

42 
14 

16 

18 

6 
2 


25,000 


2,500 
2,000 


20 
8 
20 


8,500 

81,000 
16,800 


57,900 


12 
14 

18 

48 

78 

2 

902 


650 


75 


600  tons. 
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WATERBURY. 

The  first  mill  site  used  at  Waterbury  was  occupied  by  a  grist  mill. 
Later  a  saw  mill  was  started,  and  soon  a  fulling  mill  became  a  necessity. 
The  tannery,  blacksmith  shop,  and  wheelwright's  were  the  most  important 
centers  of  industry  and  not  until  after  1753  did  they  manufacture  more 
than  was  needed  to  supply  home  consumption.  The  first  silversmith's 
shop  seems  to  have  been  established  about  that  time.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion, guns  were  made  here.  [Bronson's  History.]  After  that  war,  the 
people  devoted  themselves  more  generally  to  manufacturing  nails  and 
hammers.  The  first  patent  granted  by  the  United  States  is  said  to  have 
been  issued  to  Samuel  Hopkins,  a  great-grandson  of  John  Hopkins,  the 
miller  of  Waterbury.  The  second  patent  issued  to  a  resident  of  the  state 
was  given  to  Jared  Byington  of  Waterbury  on  January  15,  1796,  for  a 
machine  for  cutting  nails.  [Anderson's  History  of  Waterbury.]  Wooden 
clocks  were  made  in  1790  in  a  room  in  the  Academy  and  soon  after  1800 
a  clock  factory  used  the  first  water  wheel  employed  for  manufacturing  in 
the  place.  About  1800  pewter  buttons,  wool  spinning  wheels,  flax  spinning 
wheels,  wheel  heads,  chairs,  and  a  variety  of  wooden  ware  were  manufac- 
tured. In  1795  ivory,  gilt  and  cloth-covered  buttons  were  made  by  hand, 
but  later  machinery,  invented  and  constructed  by  some  of  the  original 
makers,  superseded  hand  labor.  The  statement  is  made  "Waterbury 
probably  owes  her  prosperity  and  growth  to  the  manufacture  of  buttons, 
for  out  of  this  has  grown  her  brass  industry  which  has  given  her  the  name 
of  the  Brass  City."  The  manufacture  of  sheet  brass  increased  so  rapidly 
that  it  quickly  surpassed  all  other  industries.  In  18 14  the  manufacture  of 
stove  ornaments  in  bronze  and  brass  commenced,  and  was  the  beginning 
of  one  of  the  large  corporations  of  to-day,  having  a  capital  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars. 

One  of  the  oldest  firms  dates  from  1802.  Another  had  its  beginning  in 
1812,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  bone  and  ivory  button  manufactory.  After 
passing  through  many  changes  in  name  and  organization,  with  largely  in- 
creased capital,  and  the  invention  of  new  machinery,  a  large  and  prosper- 
ous business  has  been  established.  The  electro-plating  industry  was 
started  in  Hartford,  and  removed  to  Waterbury  in  1858,  where  it  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  country.  The 
dates  of  the  incorporation  of  most  of  the  companies  are  since  1850.  In  1830 
the  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  was  less  than  $100,000;  in  1848, 
$600,000;  in  1852,  $1,100,000.  [Anderson's  History  of  Waterbury.]  In 
1860,  it  had  thirty  manufactories  of  rolled  copper,  brass,  German  silver, 
plated- ware,  pins,  hook  and  eyes,  buttons,  lamps,  clocks,  etc.  The  census 
of  1890  shows  the  capital  employed  in  the  industries  of  the  city  to  have 
been  $14,638,476,  and  9,565  employes.  In  1900  there  were  404  industries* 
with  a  capital  amounting  to  $23,421,640,  and  14,914  employes. 

The  industries  of  Waterbury  in  1845,  with  something  of  a  description 
thereof,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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Woolen  Mill,  2SeU. 


Casting  Furnaces 

Cutlery  Factory 

Butt, Hinge  and  Spoon  Factory 

Brass  and  Copper  Foundries  .  | 

Rolling  and  Wire  Mills f 

Metal  Button  Factories 

i 
Chemical  Laboratories 

Pin  Factory j 

Watch,   Gold    and   Silverware  ! 

and  Jewelry  Factory 

i 
Saddle,    Harness    and    Trunk 

Factories 


Coach,  Wagon  and  Sleigh  Fac- 
tories  


Soap  and  Candle  Factories.. 


Chair  and  Cabinet  Factory. . . 

Tin  Factory 

Flour  Mill 

Boots  Made  )  

Shoes  Made.) 

Straw  Bonnets  and  Hats 

Bricks  made 

Steel  Pens 

Anthracite  Coal  U  <ed 

Bituminous  U.  S.  Coal 

Flexible  Button  Factories  . . . 
Umbrella  and  Clock  Trimmings 
Plated  Metal 


Gum  Elastic  Suspenders  Fac- 
tories   


Blacksmiths.. 
Paper  Boxes. 

Tailors 

Joiners 


10 
2 

1 

1 
2 
2 


The  Products. 


6,000  yds.  Sat'et 
60,000  lbs.  Wool 
160  tons  Ware. 


220,700  gross. 
200,000  packs. 


j  260  bbls. 
looOOlbs.canMs 


2,060  bbls. 
1,400  pairs. 
1,600     " 
1,860 
280,000 
700  gross. 
840  tons. 
27  tons. 
101,600  gross. 


81,600  dozen. 


$45,000 

6,400 

18,000 

46,000 

666,250 

163,640 

5,100 

100,000 

500 

1.500 

2,800 
1,000 
000 
1,600 
2,000 
10,260 

7,920 
fffifi  I 


II 
II 


$15,000 
6^00 
10,000 
25,000 

87,600 

128,000 

425 

80,000 

200 

1,200 

1.000 


450 
128,000 
16,600 
26,900 

68,000 
8,260 
1,500 
8475 

15,000 


125 
1,000 
1.000 
7,000 


1,400  ! 

700  |         1,250 
7,146 


15,000 


"3* 


SLfi 
•22 


12 
8 

85 
25 

186 

207 

4 
50 

1 

8 

4 


2 
8 
8 
2 

17 


84 
6 
6 

25 
11 
2 

10 
82 


6 
10 


60 
12 
6 
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NAME  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


Printing  Establishments.. 

Coopers 

Wood  Consumed  by  Mfrs. 

Charcoal      ••  "       " 

Paper  «•  "       " 

Acids 

Tallow         "  "       «• 

Button  Eyes  Made 


—2 
°£ 
©3 

a 


The  Products. 


8  607  cords. 
182  680  bushels. 


2s* 

15  ° 


$4,000 
4,180 

10,944 

10,149 

6,800 

5,000 

800 

10,000 


*5 


$1,200 
1,200 


2,000 


o* 


10 
5 


iS 
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MERIDBN. 
Meriden  was  a  part  of  Wallingford  till  1806,  and  up  to  that  date  their 
histories  are  the  same.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1867,  and  to  its 
manufacturing  interests  may  be  attributed  its  growth  and  present  prosper- 
ity. The  first  industry  recorded  was  a  tannery  in  1675,  and  later  a  shoe 
shop.  "To  Samuel  Yale  is  credited  as  being  the  pioneer  in  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  Meriden."  In  1791  he  began  making  cut  nails,  using 
hand  machines.  This  process  was  slow  as  every  nail  was  headed  separ- 
ately. In  1794  he  added  the  making  of  pewter  buttons,  and  from  this  has 
developed  the  manufacture  of  britannia  ware.  Several  small  firms  came 
into  existence  for  its  manufacture  rendering  competition  so  sharp  that 
some  were  forced  to  abandon  the  business,  while  others  combined,  forming 
in  1852  one  of  the  largest  producing  concerns  in  the  country.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1873,  under  its  present  charter.  At  the  present  time  it  has  a 
capital  of  $1,100,000,  making  4,000  different  articles  and  having  1,200  em- 
ployes. One  of  the  first  interests  of  importance  was  the  making  of  augers  in 
1826,  in  the  village  of  Hanover  (Meriden),  and  in  1845  the  making  of  cut- 
lery was  commenced  at  the  same  place.  In  1855  this  business  passed  into 
the  hands  of  an  incorporated  company  whose  buildings  now  cover  four 
acres.  The  capital  stock  in  1890  was  $400,000.  The  silver  plating  indus- 
try is  one  or  the  largest  in  the  country  and  the  goods  made  here  are  known 
all  over  the  world,  Electro  silver  plating  was  invented  in  Hartford  about 
1846.  Some  years  afterward  the  trade  mark  of  "Rogers  Brothers"  was 
purchased  by  The  Meriden  Britannia  Company,  from  which  has  sprung 
the  numerous  silver  plated  ware  manufactories  which  now  constitute 
the  leading  branch  of  industry  of  Meriden.  There  are  eight  silver 
plating  and  britannia  establishments  located  in  the  city,  employing 
$6,161,030  capital.  The  manufacture  of  lamps,  chandeliers,  bronze  and 
brass  goods  is  an  extensive  industry.  One  firm  commenced  business  in  an 
old  shed  by  using  foot  power  lathes  and  presses.  The  capital  of  this  firm 
in  1900  was  $250,000,  employes  500.  Several  other  firms  are  also  engaged 
in  making  lamps  and  a  great  variety  of  brass  goods,  and  furnish  employ- 
ment for  a  large  number  of  people.  Another  company  manufacture  more 
than  250  varieties  of  casters,  all  of  which  are  patented,  and  are  the  inven- 
tion of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm.  In  1830  the  manufacture  of  brass 
and  copper  tubing  was  begun  on  a  small  scale,  also  sheet  brass,  brass  ware, 
and  machine  made  pins.  Other  industries  also  came  into  existence,  bring- 
ing large  additions  in  capital  and  employes.  A  woolen  industry  was  be- 
gun about  1848,  and  at  first  carpet-bags  were  made,  but  at  the  above  date 
a  company  was  formed  to  make  woolen  goods,  which  company  now  uses 
500,000  pounds  of  wool  annually. 

In  1852,  a  joint  stock  company  was  formed  with  a  capital  of  #5,000, 
and  a  small  wooden  building  without  power  was  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  lamps.  It  was  reorganized  in  1875.  This  company  now  occupies  seven 
acres  of  floor  space,  and  the  employes  have  increased  from  six  to  1,500. 
There  are  six  hardware  manufactories  in  the  city  employing  a  capital  of 
$3»i45»<>59*    Some  of  the  more  recent  industries  are  musical  instruments, 
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harness  goods,  bronze  and  art  goods,  decorated  ware,  planished  tin  and 
copper  goods,  granite  iron  and  pearl  agate  wares  and  cut  glass  articles. 
The  industries  in  181 8  were  five  tin,  five  metal  button,  one  ivory  button, 
one  ivory  comb,  two  block  tin  factories,  two  grain  and  fulling  mills,  one 
carding  machine  and  two  tanneries. 

All  the  industries  in  1900  were  260;  capital  employed,  $16,669,004;  em- 
ployes, 7, 53i ;  wages,  $3,702,240. 

Following  is  a  table  of  Meriden's  industries,  out-put,  etc.,  in  1845: 
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NAME  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


Mechanics' 
chlnery . . 

Brooms 


Tools     and     Ma- 


Iron  Rake.  Skates,  Sickle,  Win- 
dow Springs 


Inkstands,  Twine  Boxes 

House  Joiners  and  Builders  . . 

Clothing  Shops 

Anger  Factory 

Window  Blinds 

Lumber  and  Packing  Boxes. . . 

Blacksmiths 

Coffee  Mill  Factories 

Steel- Yard  Factories 

Suspender  Webs 

Wooden  Pocket  Comb 

Portable 

Vise  Factory 

Bitt  Stocks 

All  other  articles 

Casting  Furnaces 

Cutlery  Factory 

Latch  and  Door  Handles 

Brass  Foundries 

Britannia  Ware 

Button  Factories 

Saddle,  Harness  and  Trunks.. 

Coach  and  Wagon 

Chair  and  Cabinet. . . .' 

Tin  Factories 

Comb  Factories 

Flouring  Mills 

Tannery 


.8 

a 


The  Products. 


426  dozen. 


4,350  dozen. 
480 


825  tons  cast. 


25,000  dozen. 


70,000  gross. 


800  bbls. 
000  hides. 


2* 

55 


♦14,000 
680 

13,000 

2,500 

8,200 

4,500 

4,000 

500 

2,000 

6,450 

30,000 

2,400 

12,000 

2,000 

7,000 

4,000 

60 

184,410 

88,000 

25,000 

18,000 

80,000 

49,000 

10,750 

8,200 

9,000 

500 
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NEW  BRITAIN. 

In  the  city  of  New  Britain  iron  goods  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  have  been  for  the  last  half  century.  New  Britain  was  not  incorporated 
as  a  town  until  1850  when  it  was  set  off  from  Berlin,  and  its  earlier  history 
is  that  of  the  parent  town.  Many  of  its  important  industries  were  started 
after  1840  and  evidently  had  much  to  do  with  the  separation.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  the  earliest  industry  of  Berlin  was  tinware  and  some 
of  the  shops  were  located  in  the  section  of  which  New  Britain  was  formed. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  discovered,  the  first  tinware  manufactured  in  what  is 
now  the  city  was  made  in  1795.  The  blacksmith's  shop  was  the  centre  of 
iron  manufacturing.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  made,  taken 
from  the  account  books  of  a  prominent  blacksmith  of  the  town  :  "  Augers 
chisels,  brads,  bridle-bits,  bails,  chest-locks,  compasses,  cranks,  crow-bars, 
boxes,  bush-scythes,  grips,  hoes,  hooks,  hinges,  knives,  keys,  pitch-forks, 
shaves,  spikes,  shovels  and  tongs,  ramrods,  spades,  staples,  steel  land- 
sides,  sleigh-irons,  wedges,  etc."  [Camp's  History  of  New  Britain  and 
Berlin.] 

In  1800  sleigh-bells  were  made  in  a  room  in  a  private  dwelling,  and  in 
1807  jewelry,  buckles,  and  cloak-clasps  were  made  from  plated  wire.  It  is 
said  that  the  manufacturer  of  the  latter  goods  paid  twenty-five  dollars  for 
a  secret  process  for  polishing  them.  The  process  was  as  follows:  "  Take 
old  woolen  stockings;  sew  up  the  holes;  put  in  pieces  of  hard  soap,  cut 
fine;  have  a  pail  of  warm  water;  fill  the  stockings  with  the  articles  to  be 
polished;  then  dip  them  in  the  water,  and  rub  the  whole  between  the 
hands."  There  were  five  factories  and  other  small  shops,  where  tinware 
was  made  in  18 15-18 19.  The  workmen  of  those  shops  are  said  to  have 
taken  their  tools  to  the  South  during  the  winter,  and  to  have  made  and 
sold  tinware  in  that  section,  and  returned  to  the  North  in  the  spring  in 
order  to  resume  work  at  home.  Hats  were  manufactured  here  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Here  also  the  war  of  1812-1815  gave  a  new  impetus  to  manufacturing, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  18 18,  extending  the  suffrage  and 
tariff  protection,  seems  to  have  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  industries. 
Among  the  articles  mentioned  as  being  manufactured  in  this  part  of  the 
town  of  Berlin  in  1818  are:  ••  Rings,  hooks,  snaps,  buttons,  curb-chains, 
glass  beads  made  into  ornaments  for  ladies  and  girls,  dress-trimmings, 
hand-bells,  etc."     [Gazeteer  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.] 

As  was  the  case  in  other  cities  of  the  state,  the  manufacture  of  sheet 
brass  and  of  brass  and  copper  wire  led  to  the  development  of  kindred 
industries  that  would  consume  these  materials,  viz:  the  manufacturing  of 
pins,  tubing,  kettles,  clocks,  spoons  for  plating,  forks,  etc.  To  secure 
machinery  for  producing  these  articles  as  rapidly  and  as  cheaply  as  possible 
so  that  they  could  compete  with  those  imported,  ingenious  and  skillfull 
mechanics  and  others  gave  their  attention  to  improving  the  old  methods  of 
production  and  to  inventing  new  ones.  New  machinery  was  invented  and 
the  patents  were  taken  out  with  great  rapidity.  New  Britain  stands  first 
in  the  state  in  the  number  of  patents  issued  to  citizens,  the  number  held  by 
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her  inventors  being  over  fourteen  hundred.  More  than  four  hundred  are 
the  product  of  one  man's  mind.  Not  all  of  these  inventions  have  been  put 
to  practical  use,  but  they  show  how  much  a  few  men  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  along  this  line. 

In  1835  the  manufacture  of  plate  locks  was  commenced  with  a  capital  of 
$[800.  In  1831  the  firm  was  changed,  and  again  in  1840  and  1841  when  a 
copartnership  for  five  years  was  formed.  In  18 51  the  present  corporation 
was  formed  as  a  joint  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $125,000  which  was 
soon  increased  to  $200,000.  In  1864  it  was  made  $500,000,  and  later 
$1,000,000.  The  firm  now  manufactures  all  kinds  of  high  grade  hardware, 
solid  bronze  for  ornamental  purposes,  wood  screws,  brass  and  iron  screws 
and  steel  nails.  No  better  index  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this 
industry  can  be  fonnd  than  the  large  and  rapid  increase  of  the  capital 
employed.  In  1841-1842  another  firm  began  to  manufacture  coat  and  hat 
hooks  and  small  articles  of  hardware.  In  1853  a  joint  stock  company  was 
formed  and  in  1862  the  capital  was  increased  to  $50,000  by  special  act. 
Four  years  later  the  manufacture  of  table  cutley  was  added.  The  build- 
ings were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1874,  but  they  were  rebuilt  and  the  capital 
was  increased  to  $500,000.  1842  brought  another  industry  which  has  since 
grown  to  large  proportions,  viz :  the  manufacture  of  wrought  bolts,  hinges, 
door  and  chest  handles.  A  joint  stock  company  was  formed  in  1852  with  a 
capital  of  $30,000,  later  increased  to  $325,000.  In  1883  tacks,  brads  and 
certain  classes  of  nails  were  made.  Now  builders'  and  cabinet  hardware 
are  the  special  products.  The  manufacture  of  plated  wire  goods  com- 
menced in  181 2.  A  joint  stock  company  was  formed  in  1854  to  manufac- 
ture rules,  levels,  planes,  try  squares,  bevels,  etc.  In  1868  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  knit  goods  was  introduced,  giving  employment  to  1,000  opera- 
tives. [Camp's  Hist.  New  Britain.]  In  1900,  all  industries,  226;  capital 
employed  $14,115,610;  employes,  8,438;  wages,  $3,841,117. 


NEW   HAVEN   COUNTY. 

ANSONIA. 

This*  town  was  taken  from  Derby  in  1889,  Its  industries  are  much  the 
same  as  have  been  enumerated  in  the  history  of  Derby.  The  products  of 
the  manufactures  of  Anson ia  at  the  present  time  are  brass  and  iron  goods ; 
such  as  lamps,  chandeliers,  gas  fixtures,  rolled,  drawn  and  stamped  brass- 
ware,  iron  castings,  machinery  and  general  foundry  business.  All  indus- 
tries in  1900  numbered  94.  The  capital  employed  was  $6,309,281 ;  employ- 
es, 3.407- 

BEACON  PALLS. 

Beacon  Falls,  incorporated  18  71,  was  taken  from  Bethany,  Oxford 
Seymour  and  Naugatuck  The  principal  industries  are  rubber  boots  and 
shoes,  small  hardware,  brass  and  bronze  goods. 
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BETHANY. 

Bethany,  incorporated  183a,  was  a  part  of  Woodbridge.  No  industries 
were  reported  in  1901 . 

BRANFORD. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  manufacturing  in  Branford  in 
early  times.  The  usual  fulling  mill,  carding  machines,  and  grain  mill,  and 
also  a  forge  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  18 18,  fertilizers,  hardware  and 
locks  in  1900.  The  total  number  of  industries  in  1900  was  40;  capital 
invested,  $802,721;  employes,  908. 

CHESHIRE. 

About  1790  there  was  a  fulling  mill  and  carding  mill.  Coarse  and  fine 
broadcloth  were  woven.  There  was  also  a  large  tannery.  Fanning  mills 
were  manufactured.  Tinware  was  produced  in  large  quantities  and  sold 
in  the  South  and  West.  Fancy  metal  buttons,  covered  buttons  and  brass 
stamped  goods  were  made  in  great  quantities.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  of  brass  sheet  and  brass  wire  goods  were  made  annually.  Coffee 
mills,  gimlets  and  auger  bitts,  were  the  product  of  several  concerns.  Axes, 
hatchets,  edge  tools  and  a  variety  of  hardware  were  important  industries. 
Many  of  these  after  a  time  were  closed  or  removed  to  other  places.  An 
attempt  to  mine  copper  failed.  Barytes  was  mined  for  several  years  but 
the  demand  ceased  and  the  mines  were  abandoned.  In  1900,  buttons, 
hammers,  sheet  brass  and  sheet  metals  were  the  chief  industries. 

DERBY. 

During  its  early  years  of  settlement,  Derby  was  engaged  in  attempts 
at  commerce.  It  had  a  small  grist  mill,  run  by  water,  in  168 1,  and  later 
its  saw  mill.  Quantities  of  kiln  dried  corn  meal  were  shipped  to  New 
York.  Later  carding  mills  and  fulling  and  cloth  dressing  mills  were 
established.  Effort  was  directed  to  make  Derby  the  shipping  port  to  New 
York  for  the  Housatonic  valley,  and  the  attempt  might  have  succeeded 
if  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport  had  not  been  rivals.  In  18 18  Derby  had 
one  large  woolen  mill,  two  cotton  mills,  one  paper  mill,  two  oil  mills,  one 
carding  mill,  one  fulling  mill,  four  grain  mills,  a  brass  manufactory,  seven 
tanneries,  and  boot  and  shoe  shops.  In  1834  there  was  a  factory  producing 
sheet  copper  and  copper  wire,  one  making  augers,  one  carriage  springs 
and  axles,  one  nails  and  tacks.  Flannel  and  satinet  were  also  made.  Two 
factories,  one  making  tacks  and  the  other  woolen  goods,  were  removed  to 
Ansonia.  At  present  the  important  industries  are  the  manufacturing  of 
clock  dials,  web  goods,  eyeletting  machines  and  brass  goods.  The  total 
number  of  industries  in  1900  was  eighty-four,  employing  a  capital  of 
$4,328,442;  number  of  employes,  2,311;  wages  paid,  $1,116,078. 

GUILFORD. 

Manufacturing  did  not  develop  in  Guilford  until  late.  In  1707  it  had 
a  fulling  mill  and  the  weaving,  as  was  usual  at  that  period,  was  done  in 
the  homes.    In  18 18  there  were  eleven  shoe  shops,  one  forge,  three  fulling 
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mills,  three  carding  mills  and  five  grain  mills.  In  1847,  sad-irons  and 
plow  castings  were  made  and  in  1867  complete  plows  were  produced.  A 
short  time  after,  the  making  of  castings  for  school  furniture  and  sewing 
machines  became  an  important  industry.  Scythes  are  also  mentioned.  In 
1883,  a  large  brass  factory,  employing  one  hundred  workmen,  was  estab- 
lished. There  is  also  a  large  canning  factory  which  has  more  than  a  hun- 
dred employes.  The  total  number  of  industries  in  1900  was  forty-one; 
employing  a  capital  of  $247,715. 

HAM  DEN. 

During  its  early  history,  Hamden  was  a  village  of  several  industries 
which  have  since  been  removed  to  large  centres,  especially  to  New  Haven. 
It  was  here  that  Whitney  first  started  the  manufacture  of  firearms  from 
which  has  been  developed  one  of  the  largest  industries  of  the  world,  viz: — 
The  Winchester  Firearms.  The  making  of  carriage  hardware  was  started 
early,  and  axle  works  and  brass  works  were  established.  Brick  making 
was  also  prominent.  The  total  number  of  industries  in  1000  was  twenty- 
five;  capital  employed,  $801,581;  number  of  employes,  four  hundred  and 
ninety- four;  wages  paid,  $204,010. 

MADISON. 

Madison,  incorporated  1826,  was  formerly  a  part  of  Guilford.  Quarry- 
ing and  ship-building  are  mentioned  as  the  principal  industries.  In  1901 
boats,  hosiery  and  school  supplies  were  manufactured. 

MIDDLEBURY. 

Middlebury,  incorporated  1807,  was  formed  from  Waterbury,  Wood- 
bury and  Southbury.  In  1818  there  were  two  grain  mills,  one  fulling  and 
cloth  mill,  one  carding  mill  and  three  tanneries.  Later  it  had  a  satinet 
and  a  pump  factory.    No  industries  were  reported  in  1901. 

MILPORD. 

The  oldest  grist  mill  in  New  Haven  County  was  located  at  Milford  in 
1640,  and  in  1674  it  had  a  saw  mill  and  a  fulling  mill.  In  181 5  Milford  and 
a  part  of  Orange  possessed  six  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills,  four  fulling 
mills,  one  oil  mill,  two  carding  mills  and  one  large  woolen  mill.  In  1836 
there  was  a  woolen  mill.  There  are  several  carriage  factories  and  boot 
and  shoe  shops.  ••  Straw  goods  for  head  wear  are  made  by  machinery  and 
the  straw  sewing  machines."  The  History  of  New  Haven  County  states: 
*'  At  one  time  there  were  seven  hundred  persons  engaged  and  thousands 
of  dozens  of  hats  were  fully  finished  in  one  day."  The  manufacture  of 
floor  matting  was  added  in  1888.  Electrical  goods  are  also  made  in  the 
town.  In  1818  Milford  had  four  grain  mills,  three  fulling  mills,  three 
carding  mills,  and  three  tanneries  In  1900  the  total  number  of  industries 
was  forty-three,  employing  a  capital  of  $364,464;  the  number  of  employes, 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five;  wages  paid,  $137,326. 
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NAUGATUCK. 
Naugatuck  was  incorporated  in  1844,  being  taken  from  Waterbury, 
Bethany  and  Oxford.  The  fine  power  of  some  of  the  smaller  streams 
flowing  into  the  Naugatuck  river  where  the  Borough  of  Naugatuck  now 
stands  was  utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes  before  the  sites  on  the 
main  stream  were  occupied.  In  1703- 1704  the  first  fulling-mill  was  built 
on  what  is  now  known  as  Fulling  Mill  brook.  The  history  of  some  of 
these  mill  sites  is  of  interest  as  it  shows  the  many  changes  which  took 
place  before  the  permanent  occupancy  of  the  modern  industries.  On  one 
of  these  streams  there  was  first  a  grist  mill  which  passed  through  many 
changes.  In  1800  a  trip-hammer  for  drawing  nail  rods  was  set  up  and 
used;  in  1808  metal  buttons  were  made  and  in  18 12  round-tined  forks, 
molasses  gates,  etc.  Then  it  was  closed  for  a  time,  but  in  1842  wool  card- 
ing machinery  was  made  there;  and  in  1852  a  part  of  the  mill  was  used  for 
making  light  rubber  goods.  The  iron  furnace  appeared  early  in  the 
history  of  the  town  and  blooms  were  forged  from  ore  brought  from  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  The  proprietor  became  embarrassed  and  the 
business  was  abandoned,  but  the  building  was  afterwards  used  as  a  wheel- 
shop  and  was  finally  burned.  In  1786  a  woolen  mill  was  built  where  the 
borough  now  stands.  The  history  of  this  mill,  like  that  of  many  others,  is 
one  of  change  of  ownership  and  use  until,  after  two  or  three  buildings 
which  stood  on  the  site  had  been  burned  and  new  ones  built,  it  became  the 
home  of  a  rubber  manufactory.  Finally  the  plant  was  transformed  into 
one  for  manufacturing  hosiery,  worsted  and  woolen  goods. 

Before  1838  there  were  four  or  more  mill  sites  on  Fulling  Mill  brook 
which  have  been  utilized  for  making  ivory,  bone,  brass,  tin,  and  cloth- 
covered  buttons,  also  for  thimbles,  silk  twist,  brass  small  goods,  hoes  and 
farming* tools,  and  finally  for  malleable  iron  works.  In  1832  a  clock  factory 
was  one  of  the  industries  established  on  one  of  the  mill  sites  of  the  Nauga- 
tuck, an  old  barn  being  used.  Another  site  was  first  used  for  making 
eight-day  clocks,  but  since  1866  novelty  goods  have  been  made  there.  The 
manufacture  of  cutlery  holds  a  prominent  place.  The  most  important  in- 
dustry is  that  of  rubber  goods.  The  first  company  was  organized  in  1844; 
a  second  in  1845  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  which  has  been  increased  twice 
so  that  it  was  $1,000,000  in  7890.  A  third  company,  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000,  was  moved  there  in  1847:  and  a  fourth,  organized  in  1862, 
makes  army  goods  and  employs  nearly  a  thousand  operatives.  In 
addition  to  the  above  mentioned  industries,  there  are  several  com- 
panies, employing  large  amounts  of  capital,  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing malleable  iron,  hosiery,  underwear,  metal  goods,  umbrella  find- 
ings, thimbles  and  buttons.  In  1845  Naugatuck  had  about  forty  industries. 
In  1900,  there  were  seventy-five  manufactories  with  capital  amounting  to 
$6,673,620  and  employing  three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
workmen. 

Among  the  1845  industries  are  the  following:  One  cotton  mill  with 
1,000  spindles,  using  67,500  pounds  of  cotton  and  turning  out  60,000  pounds 
of  cotton  yarn  and  6,000  pounds  of  cotton  batting  annually,  this  product 
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being  of  the  value  of  $28,000.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this 
industry  was  $20,000.  The  number  of  employes  were  eight  males  and 
fifteen  females.  There  was  one  five-set  woolen  mil  which  used  150,000 
pounds  of  wool  and  turned  out  150,000  yards  of  satinet  of  the  value  of 
$110,000  annually,  with  a  capitalization  of  $40,000,  and  employing  twenty- 
one  males  and  thirteen  females.  There  were  also  one  machine  factory, 
four  metal  button  factories,  one  musical  instrument  manufactory,  one 
clock  case  factory,  one  saddle,  harness  and  trunk  shop,  two  carriage,  coach 
and  wagon  manufactories,  one  chair  and  cabinet  factory,  one  boot  and 
shoe  concern,  one  brick-yard,  one  wood  working  establishment,  one  India- 
rubber  factory,  one  India-rubber  shoe  factory,  two  pocketbook  manufac- 
tories, two  umbrella  trimmings  concerns,  two  wagon  wheel  factories,  one 
bone  and  ivory  button  manufactory,  three  lasting  button  manufactories, 
three  blacksmiths,  and  one  malleable  iron  furnace. 

NORTH  BRANPORD. 

North  Branford,  incorporated  in  1831,  taken  from  Branford,  was  de- 
voted to  agriculture.    No  industries  reported. 

OXFORD. 

Oxford  was  taken  from  Derby  and  Southbury  in  1798.  The  usual  saw, 
grist  and  fulling  mills  flourished.  In  181 8  there  were  one  woolen,  two  full- 
ing and  cloth,  three  carding,  one  hat  and  three  grain  mills,  six  tanneries 
and  four  limekilns.  In  1836  there  were  three  satinet  factories  and  one  hat 
factory.     No  industries  reported  in  1901. 

PROSPECT. 

Prospect,  incorporated  in  1287,  was  taken  from  Cheshire  and  Water- 
bury.  There  were  formerly  a  few  small  manufactories,  such  as  grain  and 
saw  mills.  No  definite  records  of  any  manufactures  are  found.  Nothing 
was  reported  in  1901. 

SEYMOUR. 

Seymour,  incorporated  1850,  was  taken  from  Derby.  In  1763,  it  had 
a  fulling  mill,  a  carding  machine,  and,  in  1785,  a  trip  hammer,  driven  by 
water  power,  to  hammer  out  scythes.  This  town  has  been  connected  with 
the  woolen  industry  for  many  years.  In  1804.  a  mill,  that  had  been  erected 
at  this  point,  was  utilized  to  prepare  wool  for  weaving.  Previous  to  this, 
General  Humphrey  had  sent  one  hundred  Merino  sheep  from  Spain,  that 
the  quality  of  sheep  in  this  country  might  be  improved.  He  also  secured 
skilled  workmen  from  England  that  the  cloth  made  might  be  of  the  best 
quality.  After  a  time  the  plant  was  changed  into  a  cotton  factory.  This 
mill  passed  through  many  changes  until  1890,  when  it  was  used  to  manu- 
facture mohair  goods;  the  first  to  make  this  material  in  the  country. 
"  Large  quantities  of  the  fleeces  of  the  Angora  goats  are  used  for  fillings." 
There  are  several  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wrapping 
paper,  boring  tools,  hard  rubber  and  edge  tools.  There  is  also  a  large 
brass  and  copper  rolling  and  stamping  mill.     Fifteen  thousand  pounds  of 
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copper  are  used  daily.  The  U.  S.  Pin  Company  is  located  here;  also  a  nail 
factory.  All  industries  in  1900  numbered  35;  the  capital  employed, 
$2,145,123;  employes,  833. 

SOUTHBURY. 

Southbury  was  set  off  from  Woodbury  in  1787.  Immediately  after  its 
settlement  a  grist  mill  was  erected,  followed  by  a  saw  and  fulling  mill. 
Carding  machines  were  introduced  and  in  1818  there  were  four  carding 
machines,  three  fulling  and  four  grain  mills;  also  a  tin  factory  and  three 
tanneries.    In  1901  emery  wheels  and  sand  paper  were  made. 

WALLINGFORD. 

The  early  history  of  Wallingford  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  New 
Haven.  Many  of  the  industries  established  here  were  afterward  removed 
to  that  city.  The  manufacture  of  tinware  was  brought  here  from  Berlin 
and  the  product,  like  that  of  the  other  towns  engaged  in  this  industry,  was 
peddled  and  sold  to  a  great  extent  in  the  South.  Carpenters*  tools,  ship 
augers,  etc.,  were  also  made.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
Britannia  and  German  Silver  ware  factory  at  Yalesville  was  the  outgrowth 
of  the  tinware  industry.  The  development  of  Britannia  was  carried  for- 
ward by  a  number  of  firms  until  the  solid  silver  and  plating  industries  were 
firmly  established.  These  concerns  employ  hundreds  of  workmen  and 
have  become  the  best  known  in  the  country.  The  manufacture  of  statues 
and  ornamental  hardware  employs  more  than  two  hundred  men.  Articles 
of  iron,  brass,  nickel  and  the  more  precious  metals  are  made.  In  1884,  the 
manufacture  of  insulated  wire  was  started  and  is  now  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition,  the  capital  employed  by  this  firm  being  half  a  million.  In  181 8, 
there  were  in  the  town  one  woolen  factory,  two  tin  factories,  two  button 
shops,  two  metal  spoon  works,  three  fulling  and  clothiers'  works,  three 
carding  machines,  five  grain  mills  and  four  tanneries.  [Gazeteer  of  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island.]  In  1900  there  were  seventy-three  industries, 
employing  capital  to  the  amount  of  $5,328,134;  number  of  employes,  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy;  wages  paid,  $1,160,551. 

WOLCOTT. 

Wolcott  was  taken  from  Waterbury  and  Southington  in  1796. 
In  1 8 18  there  were  one  fulling,  one  carding,  two  grain  mills  and  three 
tanneries. 

In  1 90 1  ground  bone  was  reported  as  a  manufactured  product. 

WOODBRIDGE. 

Woodbridge  was  a  part  of  New  Haven  and  Milford  until  1784. 
It  was  early  supplied  with  grist,  saw,  fulling  and  carding  mills. 
The  spinning  and  weaving  were  household  industries.    In  18 1 8  there 
were  two  carding,  two  fulling  and  cloth,  three  grain  mills  and  a  tannery. 
In  1901  no  industries  were  reported. 
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HARTFORD  COUNTY. 

AVON. 

Avon  was  taken  from  Parmington  in  1830.  In  1845  it  had  one  watch 
and  jewelry,  two  harness,  saddle  and  trunk,  two  coach,  wagon  and  sleigh, 
one  soap  and  candle,  one  chair  and  cabinet,  one  hub  and  spoke,  one  peddler's 
wagons,  and  one  fuse  factory,  one  fulling  and  three  flouring  mills  and  one 
carding  machine.    In  1900  safety  fuse  was  made. 

BERLIN. 

Berlin  can  claim  to  be  the  parent  of  the  tin  and  brass  industries  of  the 
state.  Here  in  1740  the  manufacture  of  tin  was  begun  by  William  or 
Edward  Patterson,  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  continued  the  business  till 
the  Revolution  when  it  became  difficult  to  obtain  the  raw  material.  After 
the  war,  the  tin  business  was  carried  on  in  this  place  by  men  who  had 
learned  their  trade  from  Mr.  Patterson.  The  industry  developed  rapidly 
here,  and  in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  the  wares  were  distributed  over 
the  country  by  peddlers.  "  In  181 5.  10,000  boxes  of  tinned  plate  were 
made  into  culinary  vessels  in  one  year."  [  History  of  Hartford  County.] 
At  this  time  New  Britain  had  not  been  setoff  from  Berlin,  and  their  indus- 
tries, till  their  separation,  in  1850,  were  the  same.  Many  of  the  earlier 
industries  were  located  in  that  part  of  the  town  from  which  New  Britain 
was  formed,  and  have  been  considered  in  the  sketch  of  that  city.  One  of 
the  important  industries  at  the  present  time  is  the  manufacture  of  steel  and 
iron  goods,  such  as  bridges,  fire  proof  doors,  roofs  and  window  shutters, 
jail  cells,  corrugated  shingles,  machinery  and  general  hardware.  Other 
industries  are  cart  and  wagon  wheels,  pressed  brick,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, terra  cotta,  envelopes,  and  paper  bags  and  boxes.  In  18 18,  there 
were  five  tin  ware,  one  cotton,  one  brass,  one  silver  plating,  and  one 
button  factory,  eight  grain,  eleven  saw  and  one  plaster  mills,  three  carding 
machines  and  six  tanneries.  In  1845,  there  were  one  cotton  mill,  one 
bleaching  and  coloring,  one  machine,  one  door  latch  and  handle,  one  lock, 
two  pin,  two  jewelry,  three  saddle,  harness  and  trunk,  four  coach,  wagon 
and  sleigh,  three  tin  ware,  one  wagon  wheel,  one  hames,  one  stock  and 
three  hook  and  eye  factories,  four  casting  furnaces,  and  fourteen  brass 
foundries.  All  industries  in  1000  were  30;  capital  employed,  $1,915,065; 
employes,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six;  wages,  #500,530. 

BLOOMFIBLD. 

Bloomfield  was  taken  from  Windsor  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1835.  Its  early  industries  were  the  same  as  those  of  Windsor.  There 
seems  to  have  been  very  little  manufacturing.  No  industries  were  reported 
in  1901 

BRISTOL. 

In  Bristol  grist  and  saw  mills  were  established  as  early  as  1745.  It 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  clock  industry ;  brass  and  wooden  clocks  having 
been  manufactured  since  1800.    Clocks  were  made  at  first  by  hand,  the 
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wheels  being  cut  with  a  jack  knife  and  hand  saw.  There  were  a  number 
of  these  small  concerns  engaged  in  clock  making,  until  the  panic  in  1837 
forced  them  to  close.  In  1838,  Chauncy  Jerome,  one  of  the  manufacturers 
at  Bristol,  invented  the  brass  eight-day  clock.  Larger  works  were  secured, 
a  greater  amount  of  capital  invested  and  new  firms  were  formed  to  make 
clocks.  4t  In  1845  three  of  the  largest  factories  were  destroyed  by  fire  and 
Jerome  moved  to  New  Haven."  In  1857  nearly  all  who  were  engaged  in 
this  industry  failed,  but  clock-making  has  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
sources  of  prosperity  to  Bristol.  It  is  stated  that  in  1886  there  were  thirty 
factories  in  the  town,  fifteen  of  which  made  clocks  or  parts  of  clocks.  Cop- 
per has  been  found  within  the  limits  of  the  town  and  much  money  has  been 
lost  from  time  to  time  in  attempts  to  make  the  mining  of 'the  metal  profit- 
able, but  the  mines  have  been  abandoned.  German  silver  spoons  and 
forks,  brass  goods,  stockinet  and  knit  goods  are  also  made  here.  In  1818 
Bristol  had  one  woolen,  one  cotton,  eight  grain  and  saw  mills,  two  carding 
machines,  five  tinware  factories,  two  button  factories  and  six  tanneries. 
In  1845  there  were  two  woolen  mills,  one  casting  furnace,  two  machine 
factories,  two  cutlery  shops,  two  brass  factories,  fifteen  clock  factories  and 
one  tinware  factory.  All  industries  in  1900  were  143;  capital  employed, 
$3*764,528;  employes,  2,476;  wages,  $1,188,943- 

BURLINGTON. 

Burlington  was  taken  from  Bristol  in  1806.  In  18 18  there  were  two 
woolen  mills,  one  tin  factory,  three  fulling  mills,  three  carding  machines, 
two  grain  mills,  one  wagon  and  chaise  factory,  one  oil  mill  and  two  tan- 
neries. In  1845  there  were  two  clock  factories.  No  industries  reported  in 
1901. 

CANTON. 

Canton,  which  contains  the  village  of  Collinsville,  is  noted  for  its  axe 
and  odge  tool  manufactures.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  where 
these  goods  are  not  known  for  their  excellent  quality  and  fine  workman- 
ship. It  is  said  that:  "  The  first  axe  shop  in  the  country  was  started  in 
Hartford  in  1826  and  later  moved  to  Collinsville.  A  forge  was  started 
here  in  1774,  and  there  were  other  minor  industries  for  a  time.  Until  1826 
all  axes  were  made  by  hand  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  They  were  a  rude, 
unfinished  article  and  much  time  and  labor  were  required  to  put  them  ia 
condition  for  use  after  they  left  the  blacksmith's  hands.  They  then  had 
to  be  ground  to  an  edge  and  smoothed  for  use.  ' » A  clerk  in  a  store  in 
Hartford  became  interested  in  the  axe  made  by  a  customer  of  his  employer 
and  began  to  experiment  in  preparing  them  for  use  when  placed  upon  the 
market."  A  partnership  was  formed  and  an  old  grist  mill  site  utilized  and 
axes  finished  and  ready  for  use  took  the  place  of  the  old  style  axe.  Lehigh 
coal  came  into  use  in  1829.  The  Collinsville  company  is  said,  "to  be  the 
first  edge  tool  works  in  the  world  to  use  this  fuel.  [History  Hartford  Co.] 
In  1832  the  plant  was  enlarged  and  a  practical  mechanic  was  made  super- 
intendent.   Here  as  in  so  many  of  the  earlier  industries  the  influence  and 
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ingenuity  of  one  man  did  much  to  render  the  business  a  success.  In  1834 
the  Collinsville  company  was  formed,  capital  $150,000.  This  was  increased 
to  31,000,000  and  the  business  has  been  very  prosperous.  The  number  of 
tools  of  all  varieties  produced  daily  is  said  "to  be  3,000."  Hundreds  of 
tons  of  steel  and  iron  are  used,  nearly  all  of  which  they  manufacture.  "A 
notable  feature  of  this  company  has  been  the  kindly  feelings  exhibited 
between  employer  and  employe.  It  is  said  ••  that  the  development  of  this 
concern  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  machinery  used  has 
been  invented  and  manufactured  in  its  own  shops."  In  18 18  there  were 
three  tanneries,  three  grain,  four  saw,  and  two  fulling  mills,  one  powder 
mill,  one  tin  factory  and  several  shops. 

EAST  GRANBY. 

East  Granby,  incorporated  in  1858,  was  taken  from  Granby  and 
Windsor  Locks.  Within  the  present  limits  of  this  town  in  1705  the  copper 
mines,  known  as  "  The  Simsbury  Mines,"  were  first  worked.  Attempts 
were  made  to  market  the  ore,  but  the  cost  of  mining  was  so  great  that, 
after  several  trials  and  failures,  some  of  them  caused  by  the  loss  of  cargoes 
shipped  to  Europe,  the  industry  was  abandoned.  One  of  the  mines  was 
used  for  a  time  as  a  state  prison,  known  as  Newgate.  The  buildings  are 
now  almost  in  ruins.  In  17 10  iron  was  manufactured  at  a  furnace  on 
Stony  Brook;  believed  to  have  been  "  The  first  iron  produced  in  the 
colony."  Another  furnace  was  set  up  in  1728  using  ore  from  the  surface 
stone.  The  manufacture  of  wire  cards  was  begun  in  1820.  No  industries 
were  reported  in  1901. 

EAST  HARTFORD. 

The  early  history  of  East  Hartford  is  identical  with  that  of  Hartford, 
from  which  it  was  taken  in  1783.  Its  early  industries  were  fulling,  oil,  pa- 
per and  nail  cutting  mills.  A  forge  manufactured  at  one  time  cannons, 
anchors  and  mill  screws.  Hats,  watches  and  silverware  were  important 
industries.  Silk  culture  was  successfully  carried  on  for  several  years,  In 
1818  there  were  2  cotton,  1  woolen,  8  powder,  7  paper  and  6  grist  mills,  2 
glass  works,  4  carding  machines,  1  hat  factory  and  6  tanneries.  In  1000 
there  were  envelopes,  paper  and  wagons  manufactured  here. 

BAST  WINDSOR. 

East  Windsor  had  its  early  domestic  industries  like  those  of  the  other 
towns  in  existence  before  the  Revolution.  Woolen  mills  were  early  intro- 
duced. The  town  has  been  identified  with  the  silk  industry  since  its  intro- 
duction into  the  colony  and  state.  In  181 8  there  were  6  grain,  5  saw  and 
2  fulling  mills,  2  carding  machines  and  1  pottery  industries.  The  indus- 
tries in  1900  were  woolen  goods,  silk  twist,  thread  and  embroideries.  All 
industries  in  1900  were  26;  capital  employed,  #751,474. 

ENFIELD. 

Enfield  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  Salem,  Mass.,  in  168 1,  being 
at  that  time  a  part  of  the  town  of  Springfield  in  that  state,  and  it  remained 
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subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  till  1752,  when  it 
was  annexed  to  Connecticut.  This  town  had  the  usual  early  domestic  in- 
dustries, and  small  iron  works  were  established  in  1802.  A  little  later  plows 
for  tbe  southern  market  were  made,  even  till  i860  In  1828,  a  rapid  growth 
of  the  town  commenced,  from  the  location  of  the  carpet  manufacturing 
business  at  Thompson ville.  All  the  machinery  for  this  plant  was  imported 
from  Scotland,  and  a  complete  outfit  was  established.  The  business  was  a 
success  from  its  beginning,  and  soon  tbe  carpets  became  widely  known. 
This  company  failed  in  185 1.  Two  years  later  another  carpet  company 
was  organized  and  its  capital  was  increased  between  1856  and  1878  from 
$300,000  to  $1,500,000.  Hosiery  was  made  for  a  time,  but  later  that  was 
abandoned.  An  important  branch  of  industry  is  powder  making,  the 
works  producing  12  tons  of  powder  daily,  of  various  grades  In  1818  there 
were  5  grain  and  2  fulling  mills,  2  carding  machines,  1  powder  mill,  x  forge, 
3  tanneries  and  plow  making. 

All  industries  in  1900  were  40;  capital  employed,  $4,022,471 ;  employes, 
1,459;  wages,  $579,853. 

PARMINGTON. 

Farmington,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  has  given  much  ter- 
ritory to  form  other  towns.  All  the  earlier  industries  were  carried  on,  such 
as  fulling,  cloth,  spinning  and  weaving,  linen  and  wool  concerns.  In  1802 
checked  and  striped  linen,  15,000  yards  per  year,  were  made;  2,500  bats 
and  400  muskets  were  manufactured  annually;  potash,  tinware  and  a  fine 
quality  of  Japanned  ware  were  prepared  for  market.  At  Unionville,  clocks, 
rivets,  spoons,  traps,  saws  and  mincing  knives  were  produced.  This  in- 
dustry has  been  removed  to  Bridgeport.  Nuts,  bolts,  cutlery,  rules  and 
levels  are  manufactured.  There  are  also  5  paper  mills.  In  1818  there  were 
6  grain  mills,  carding  machines  and  6  tanneries.  All  industries  in  1900 
were  38;  capital  employed,  $554,437;  employes,  553. 

GLASTONBURY. 

Glastonbury  is  located  on  Roaring  Brook,  which  furnishes  excellent  mill 
sites.  These  have  been  utilized  for  woolen  and  paper  mills,  and  other  lines 
of  industry.  Early  there  were  paper  mills,  casting  works  and  a  fulling 
mill.  At  the  present  time  there  are  a  knitting  mill,  paper  manufactory, 
silver  plating,  cutlery,  soap,  ink  and  shoe  industries.  There  are  also  2  cot- 
ton, and  1  woolen  mill.  Large  quantities  of  feldspar  are  prepared  for 
market. 

In  1818  there  were  2  cotton,  1  woolen,  1  fulling,  5  grain  and  1  saw  mill, 
and  an  iron  forge  and  works.  All  industries  in  1900  were  42;  capital  em- 
ployed, $1,388,950:  employes,  662. 

GRANBY. 

The  grist  and  saw  mills  were  early  introduced  as  were  also  the  other 
domestic  industries.  Copper  and  iron  have  been  found  but  all  attempts  to 
mine  these  ores  have  proved  unprofitable.  In  18 18  there  were  two  card 
factories,  two  wire  factories,  one  powder  mill,  six  grain  mills,  two  fulling 
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mills,  three  carding  machines  and  three  tanneries.  In  1845  there  were  one 
brass  foundry,  coach  and  wagon  factory,  one  tin  factory,  three  fulling 
mills,  four  tanneries,  one  silver  plating  and  three  clothing  factories.  Only 
farming  industries  existed  in  1901 . 

HARTLAND. 

Besides  the  usual  grist,  saw  and  fulling  mills,  there  have  been  wagon 
shops,  tanneries,  and  at  one  time  a  print  works.  This  last  industry  flour- 
ished a  number  years  and  was  then  abandoned.  The  building  is  now  used 
for  a  paper  mill.  In  1818  two  grain,  two  fulling  mills,  one  carding 
machine  and  two  tanneries  existed.  In  1845  one  calico,  one  coach  and 
wagon  factory,  and  one  tannery.    In  1900  no  industries  were  reported. 

MANCHESTER. 

Manchester  was  incorporated  in  1823,  it  was  formerly  a  part  of  East 
Hartford.  The  first  cotton  mill  in  the  state  was  built  within  the  limits  of 
this  town  in  1794.  The  Hockanum  river  flows  through  the  town  giving 
excellent  water  power  for  manufacturing.  On  this  stream  and  its  branches 
are  located  cotton,  silk,  woolen  and  paper  mills,  a  woolen  and  satinet 
factory  and  powder  mills.  The  making  of  silk,  paper  and  electrical  goods 
form  the  chief  industries  at  the  present  time.  The  silk  manufacture  here 
has  grown  up  from  the  culture  of  silk  worms  at  Mansfield  and  Hartford, 
mentioned  under  the  Colonial  period.  This  industry  is  now  one  of  the 
most  noted  in  the  country  for  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced,  and  they 
have  come  into  sharp  competition  with  the  silks  of  the  old  world.  By 
many  in  this  country  they  are  considered  as  superior  to  them.  All  indus- 
tries in  1900  were  ninety-three;  capital  employed,  $7,330,806;  employes, 
3,118;  wages,  #1,370,656. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Marlborough,  incorporated  in  1803,  had  its  first  grist  mill  in  175 1.  In 
1845,  there  were  one  woolen,  two  fulling,  two  cotton,  three  grain  and  four 
saw  mills,  one  carding  machine  and  one  gunnery.  Most  of  the  goods  man- 
ufactured here  were  sold  in  the  South  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion  the  mills  were  forced  to  close  and  after  standing  idle  for  some 
time  were  destroyed  by  fire.     No  industries  were  reported  in  i960. 

NEWINGTON. 

Newington,  formerly  a  part  of  Wethersfield,  was  incoporated  as  a 
town  in  1871.  The  first  grist  mill  within  the  limits  of  the  town  was  erected 
in  1720.  There  was  at  one  time  a  satinet  factory,  but  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire.     In  1900  there  was  brick  making. 

PLAINVILLE. 

Plain ville  was  separated  from  Farmington  in  1869.  Its  industries  are 
knit  underwear,  harnesses,  hardware,  carriages,  clock  hands,  rivets,  watch 
makers'  goods,  metal  clock  faces,  brass  castings,  bells,  faucets,  light  hard- 
ware, springs,  plumbers'  specialties,  electrical  specialties,  ivory  and  horn 
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sawing.    The  wbole  number  of  industries  in  1900  was  thirty-five ;  capital 
employed,  $399,775;  employes,  337;  wages,  $136,815. 

ROCKY  HILL. 

Rocky  Hill,  incorporated  in  1843,  was  taken  from  Wethersfield.  Its 
principal  manufacturing  industries  are  iron  and  steel  works. 

SIMSBURY. 

Simsbury,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  had  early  in  its  history 
iron  furnaces  and  forges,  which  were  among  the  first  in  the  colony.  There 
were  also  the  usual  domestic  manufactures.  In  1818  there  were  1  small 
cotton  factory,  3  tinware  and  wire  factories,  3  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  2 
carding  machines  and  2  tanneries.  In  1845  there  were  1  carpet,  2  plow,  2 
wagon  and  sleigh,  2  tin,  1  wire  factory  and  2  fulling  mills.  In  1900  safety 
fuse  and  lace  goods  were  manufactured. 

SOUTHINGTON. 

Southington  was  separated  from  Farmington  in  1779.  There  are  three 
manufacturing  centers  in  the  town.  The  interest  aroused  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tinware  had  its  influence  on  the  development  of  this  town.  Ma- 
chines for  making  tinware  were  invented.  The  exclusive  right  owned  and 
the  manufacture  of  these  machines  was  carried  on  here.  Lasts  were  made 
by  machinery.  There  were  also  a  brass  foundry  and  establishments  for 
making  saws,  tinware,  combs,  spoons,  clocks  and  brushes.  More  than  275 
different  articles  are  mentioned  as  the  product  of  this  town.  (See  Labor 
Commissioner's  Report  for  1001.)  In  1818  there  were  3  tin,  covered  but- 
tons, 1  woolen,  1  pocket  book,  4  flour,  2  oil  and  1  fulling  mill,  2  carding  ma- 
chines and  2  tanneries.  All  industries  in  1900  were  65 ;  capital  employed, 
$2,783,709;  employes,  1,415;  wages,  $627,604. 

SOUTH  WINDSOR. 

South  Windsor,  incorporated  in  1845,  was  taken  from  East  Windsor. 
In  190 1  it  manufactured  brooms. 

SUFPIELD. 

Suffield  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  until  1752,  when 
it  was  annexed  to  Connecticut  In  early  times  it  had  the  usual  saw  and 
grist  mills.  It  has  recently  been  devoted  to  agriculture.  A  few  industries 
have  been  carried  on,  but  in  1901  cigar  boxes  and  paper  are  reported  as  the 
principal  articles  manufactured.  In  1818  there  were  4  cotton,  1  paper,  1 
oil  and  3  fulling  mills,  2  carding  machines,  3  grain  mills  and  3  tanneries. 

WEST  HARTFORD. 

West  Hartford,  incorporated  in  1854,  was  separated  from  Hartford  and 
has  been  almost  wholly  a  residential  part  of  that  city.  Bricks,  pottery  and 
water  heaters  form  its  principal  manufacturing  industries. 
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WETHERSFIELD. 

Wethersfield  has  always  been  an  agricultural  town.  Manufacturing 
has  been  carried  on  within  its  limits  at  the  State  Prison.  In  1818  there 
were  4  tanneries,  3  grain,  2  saw,  3  fulling,  2  carding  mills  and  1  rope  walk. 
In  1900  copying  books,  copying  pads,  mattresses,  presses  and  shoes  are  re- 
ported. 

WINDSOR. 

Windsor  was  originally  a  town  of  great  area,  but  like  nearly  all  the 
first  settled  towns  has  been  much  reduced  in  size  to  form  other  towns.  In 
the  early  days  of  its  settlement  all  the  household  industries  were  carried 
on,  and  there  were  grist  mills,  saw  mills,  fulling  mills,  and  carding 
machines.  Later  the  making  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods  was  introduced. 
In  18 18  there  were  five  grain,  one  cotton  and  one  tin  ware  factory.  Ship 
plank  were  also  prepared  for  market.  In  1830  there  were  four  paper 
mills,  one  Kentucky  jean,  two  cotton  batting,  one  wire,  and  one  satinet 
factory.  In  1901  rubber  goods,  worsted  yarns,  wrapping  paper,  canned 
vegetables,  and  electrical  geods  were  made.  All  industries  in  1900,  were 
forty;  capital  employed,  $1,016,549;  employes,  482;  wages,  $227,127. 

WINDSOR  LOCKS. 

Windsor  Locks,  formerly  a  part  of  Windsor,  from  which  it  was 
separated  in  1854,  is  a  thriving  village.  A  large  variety  of  rubber  and  silk 
goods,  cotton  and  woolen  yarns,  wagons,  barrows  and  trucks,  casters, 
school  apparatus,  electric  motors  and  machinery  are  made.  All  industries 
in  1900  were  thirty-seven;  capital  employed,  $2,117,159;  employes,  831; 
wages,  $331,402. 


LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 

BARKHAMSTED 

In  17.61  this  town  had  the  usual  domestic  industries,  a  saw  mill  and 
carriage  shop.  In  1830  there  were  calico  print  works.  In  1834  there  were 
a  forge,  chair  stock,  chair  factory  and  a  paper  mill.  Clothes  pins  and  saw 
handles  were  also  made.  The  principal  industries  at  the  present  time  are 
sash  and  blinds,  rakes,  sleigh  shoes,  corn  and  hay  knives,  a  foundry  and 
scythe  factory.  In  18 18  there  were  three  grain  mills,  twelve  saw  mills, 
one  fulling  mill  and  two  tanneries.    No  industries  were  reported  in  1901. 

BETHLEHEM. 

In  18 18  this  town  had  one  grain,  one  fulling  and  one  carding  mill,  one 
tannery  and  four  saw  mills.  At  the  present  time  its  chief  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  cassimeres. 

BRIDGEWATBR. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1856,  taken  from  New  Milford.  The 
industries  in  1901  were  perfumes,  tooth  soap  and  other  toilet  articles. 
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CANAAN. 

Canaan,  separated  from  Salisbury  by  the  Housatonic  river,  had  in  its 
early  and  subsequent  history  iron  industries,  a  forge  and  an  anchor  shop, 
besides  the  usual  mills  of  early  days.  Iron  works  were  reported  in  1901. 
Lime  is  also  quarried  here. 

COLBBROOK. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  century,  Colebrook  manufactured 
steel  and  scythes.  It  had  a  woolen  mill,  a  fulling  mill  and  a  carding 
machine.  Wooden  ware  was  also  manufactured  then.  Shingles  were 
reported  in  1901. 

CORNWALL. 

There  is  little  record  of  manufacturing  in  Cornwall  earlier  than  1800. 
In  18 18  there  were  twenty  saw  mills,  two  forges,  three  grain,  three  fulling, 
two  oil  and  two  carding  mills,  twenty  shoemakers  and  two  blacksmiths. 
Industrial  products  in  1901  were  shears,  scissors,  snaps,  trimmings  and 
scythes. 

GOSHEN. 

This  town  seems  to  have  been  principally  engaged  in  agriculture.  In 
18 1 8  it  had  two  woolen  factories,  one  carding  machine,  two  fulling  mills, 
one  trip  hammer  and  one  oil  mill 

HARWINTON. 

Harwinton  is  one  of  the  old  towns  and  had  domestic  industries  similar 
to  those  of  other  early  settled  towns.  In  18 18  there  were  one  tinware 
factory,  three  fulling  mills,  three  carding  mills,  four  grain  mills  and  two 
tanneries.  In  1901  no  manufactures  were  reported,  except  a  cigar  manu- 
factory. 

KENT. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  town  iron  was  manufactured  from  the 
native  ore.  In  18 1 8  there  were  seven  forges,  seven  grain  mills,  two  fulling 
mills,  one  carding  machine  and  two  tanneries.  In  1835  three  furnaces 
were  in  operation.      In  1901  no  industries  are  reported. 

LITCHFIELD. 

The  Indian  name  for  this  place  was  Bantam.  It  was  purchased  in 
1718,  and  settled  principally  by  families  from  Hartford,  Windsor  and 
Lebanon.  In  1724  Bantam  was  incorporated  as  a  town  by  the  name  of 
Litchfield.  Only  domestic  industries  are  reported  until  1858.  A  company 
was  then  organized  by  about  40  workmen,  paying  in  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  stoek  of  *io,ooo.  They  leased  an  old  carriage  shop  and  began 
making  cutlery,  producing  nearly  400  styles. 

A  cotton  mill  was  erected  in  1876-1877.  Industries  reported  in  1901 
were  bicycle  hubs,  pocket  cutlery,  shears,  tool  handles  and  wagon  hubs. 
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MORRIS. 

Morris,  taken  from  Litchfield,  was  incorporated  in  1859.  Boats  are 
the  only  industry  reported  in  1901. 

NEW  HARTFORD. 

New  Hartford,  incorporated  in  1738,  is  well  located  for  manufacturing 
industries.  The  Farmington  river  flows  through  one  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  parts  are  well  watered  by  several  smaller  streams.  These 
water  powers  were  early  brought  into  use  and  a  variety  of  articles  were 
then  manufactured.  The  town  was  well  supplied  with  the  usual  mills  for 
domestic  industries.  It  is  said  that  there  is  one  of  the  finest  water  powers 
in  the  state  located  here,  which  has  driven  the  machinery  of  a  large  duck 
mill,  the  product  of  which  long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  market.  This  mill 
has  recently  been  closed,  inflicting  a  severe  injury  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town.  In  1836  there  was  one  cotton  factory  and  one  machine  shop.  The 
principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  rules,  carpenters  tools,  plows  and 
stationers'  goods. 

All  industries  in  1900  were  27;  capital  employed,  $783,294:  employes, 
526;  wages,  $146,122. 

NEW  MILFORD. 

New  Milford  is  located  at  the  junction  of  two  or  three  streams  which 
give  to  it  fine  water  power  for  manufacturing.  These  mill  sites  were  early 
utilized,  and  grist,  fulling  and  carding  mills  were  built.  The  last  de- 
veloped into  a  woolen  mill.  Later  when  the  railroad  gave  an  outlet  for 
manufactured  goods  new  industries  sprang  up.  In  18 18  there  were  one 
woolen  factory,  one  hat  factory,  four  grain  and  six  fulling  mills,  four  card- 
ing machines  and  four  tanneries.  In  1845  there  were  two  woolen  mills, 
two  plow  factories,  four  saddle,  harness  and  trunk  factories,  six  hat 
factories,  six  tanneries,  boots,  shoes  and  bricks.  In  1901  boilers,  carpets, 
chairs,  iron  fences,  machinery,  shirts,  hat  boxes  and  steam  heaters  are 
reported. 

All  industries  in  1900  were  -58;  capital  employed,  $783,294;  employes, 
526;  wages,  $253,231. 

NORFOLK. 

Norfolk,  incorporated  in  1651,  is  located  on  Blackberry  river,  and  has 
some  good  mill  sites,  which  have  been  occupied  more  than  a  century.  It 
bad  the  usual  mills  and  manufactories  of  colonial  days.  In  1818  there  were 
2  forges  where  anchors  were  forged,  mill  irons,  cast  and  wagon  tires,  2 
grain  mills  and  1  fulling  mill.  In  1836  there  were  2  woolen  mills  and  3 
scythe  factories.  In  1845,  1  cotton  mill,  2  woolen  mills,  1  scythe  factory 
and  tanneries.  The  industries  reported  in  100 1  were  silk  twist,  silk  thread, 
sewing  silk,  machine  twist  and  ladies  wrappers. 

NORTH  CANAAN. 

North  Canaan,  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1858,  is  located  in  the  iron 
region  of  the  state  and  has  manufactories  in  iron  and  castings.  Lime  is 
also  found  in  large  quantities  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 
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PLYMOUTH. 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  179$,  and  was  taken  from  Watertown. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Nangatuck  river  and  has  fine  water  power  for  manu- 
facturing. No  record  of  early  industries  are  found,  other  than  those  of 
the  usual  mills. 

In  1792  Eli  Terry  made  his  first  wooden  clock  in  Norwich,  and  in  1793 
moved  to  Plymouth  and  began  the  making  of  wooden  and  brass  clocks, 
which  he  peddled  himself.  Clock  making  as  an  industry  began  about  1800, 
and  in  181 1  machines  took  the  place  of  hand  labor.  The  clock  industry 
was  located  in  that  part  of  the  town,  now  Thomaston. 

In  1854  cabinet  and  trunk  locks  of  many  varieties  were  made.  The  in- 
dustries in  1901  were  a  large  variety  of  locks,  from  the  smallest  chest  lock 
to  safe  deposit  and  sub-treasury  locks,  keys,  key  blanks,  casket  hardware, 
door  catches  and  handles,  chains,  malleable  castings  and  oven  thermom- 
eters. 

ROXBURY. 

Roxbury  was  incorporated  in  1801,  being  set  off  from  Woodbury.  The 
Shepaug  river  touches  the  western  part  of  the  town.  In  the  early  days  the 
fulling  mill  and  carding  machine  were  in  operation.  Later  there  was  a 
woolen  mill,  a  furnaces,  plow  factories,  hat  and  cap  factories.  In  1901  ag- 
ricultural tools  and  iron  castings  comprised  the  industries  of  the  town. 

SALISBURY. 

Salisbury  is  widely  known  for  its  iron  ore  beds,  which  have  been 
yielding  iron  for  more  than  150  years.  These  beds  are  scattered  through- 
out the  town,  some  of  the  ore  yielding  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  first 
forge  was  located  at  Lime  Rock  in  1734.  The  first  blast  furnace  was  erect- 
ed in  1748.  In  1797  gun  barrels  were  manufactured  in  large  numbers.  An- 
other forge  was  started  in  1781.  In  1810  pig  iron,  anchors  and  screws  were 
made.  The  furnace  near  Falls  Bridge  was  erected  in  18 12.  The  most 
abundant  supply  of  ore  was  secured  from  the  Ore  Hill  bed.  During  the 
Revolutionary  war  cannons  were  cast.  At  one  time  anchors,  chain  cables, 
musket  iron,  car  and  locomotive  axles  and  heavy  screws  for  cotton  presses 
were  made;  cutlery  works  are  located  here. 

In  1818  there  were  4  forges,  2  blass  furnaces,  1  anchor  and  screw,  1 
scythe  factory,  2  shops  with  hammers  propelled  by  water  to  forge  gun  bar- 
rels, sleigh  shoes,  1  hoe  factory,  1  button  factory,  4  grain  mills,  4  saw  mills 
and  2  carding  machines.  In  1845  there  were  5  forges  and  3  pig  iron  fur- 
naces. In  1900  there  were  car  wheel  works,  general  castings,  hardware, 
knives  and  knife  handles. 

SHARON. 

There  is  little  record  found  of  her  early  industries.  The  first  grist  mill 
in  Sharon  was  built  by  Mr.  Winegar  in  1739.  Iron  has  long  been  mined 
and  prepared  for  market  here.  In  181 8  there  were  1  duck  factory,  1  forge, 
2  carding  mills,  4  grist  mills  and  5  tanneries.     In  1845  there  were  1  woolen 
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mill,  i  forge,  1  furnace  for  pig  iron,  2  furnaces  for  castings,  1  coach  and 
wagon  factory,  5  tanneries,  brooms,  teazles,  mouse  and  rat  traps  and  snaps. 
In  1901  pig  iron  is  reported. 

THOMASTON. 

Thomaston,  taken  from  Plymouth  in  1875,  took  its  name  from  Seth 
Thomas,  the  founder  of  the  clock  industry,  established  within  its  limits. 
Mr.  Thomas  learned  the  clock  business  from  Eli  Terry  of  Plymouth  by 
whom  he  was  employed  for  several  years.  From  the  invention  of  new 
machinery  the  business  increased  rapidly.  Mr.  Thomas  boasts  "  that  he 
has  made  every  kind  of  time-piece  from  a  delicate  watch  to  a  tower  clock." 
In  1 901  clocks,  watches,  brass  goods,  cutlery  and  enameled  goods  are 
reported.  All  industries  in  1900  were  23;  capital  employed,  91,778.914; 
employes,  1,154;  wages,  $545,479- 

TORRINGTON. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Torrington  was  in  1735.  Local 
history  tells  us  "  that  by  vote  of  the  town  twenty  acres  of  land  was  donated 
for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  for  a  saw  mill."  The  first  grist 
mill  is  mentioned  in  1776.  There  was  a  tannery  and  shoe  shop  in  1795  and 
wooden  bowls  were  then  made.  In  1803  saddles,  harnesses,  hats,  brick, 
scythes  and  axes  were  made.  The  first  textile  industry  was  in  18x3;  a 
cotton  and  a  woolen  factory  came  into  existence  then.  Clocks  seem  to 
have  been  made  as  early  as  1820.  A  brass  foundry  flourished  for  a  time 
and  then  was  used  for  making  skates  and  afterwards  sleds.  At  Wright- 
ville  there  was  a  harness  shop  in  1816,  carding  mill  in  1829,  scythe  factory 
in  1852,  and  carriage  shop  in  1854.  At  Wolcottville,  in  the  old  times,  there 
was  a  carding  and  cloth  dressing  factory,  a  woolen  mill  and  a  brass 
factory.  A  woolen  mill  was  in  operation  as  early  as  18 13  which  seems  to 
have  had  a  very  checkered  career.  After  changing  hands  several  times  it 
was  burned,  and  a  new  mill  erected  on  the  site  which  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  hook  and  eye  company.  Later  it  was  used  to  manufacture  papier 
mache,  and  is  now  used  to  make  a  variety  of  articles  such  as  scissors  of  all 
sizes,  ends  and  fixtures  for  window  curtains.  By  means  of  the  improvement 
in  machinery  these  goods  are  now  sold  on  the  market  for  half  their  former 
price.  A  fine  quality  of  doeskins  and  broadcloths  are  also  made.  Another 
important  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machine  needles  by  the 
11  cold  swaging  process."  They  are  pointed  out  and  the  eyes  made  by 
machinery.  Locks,  chair  and  cabinet  ware,  tin  ware,  boots  and  shoes  are 
also  made.  Numerous  brass  goods  are  made  here.  In  18 18  there  were 
one  woolen  factory,  one  cotton  factory,  two  grain,  two  fulling  mills  and 
five  tanneries.  In  1900  all  industries  were  one  hundred  and  eight;  capital 
employed,  $6,544,511;  employes,  3,522;  wages,  $1,704,291.  Her  industrial 
developments  recently  has  been  marvellous. 

WARREN. 

Warren,  incorporated  in  1786,  was  taken  from  Kent.  It  formerly  had 
a  forge,  slitting  mill,  carding  machine  and  tannery.  In  1901  no  industries 
were  reported. 
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WASHINGTON. 

This  town  had  a  number  of  early  domestic  industries,  besides  its  iron 
works,  which  flourished  during  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  were,  in  1818,  1  slitting  mill,  2  fulling,  4  grain  and  5  saw  mills,  2 
forges,  2  trip-hammers,  1  nail  factory  and  2  carding  machines.  In  1845 
there  were  1  cotton  and  1  woolen  mill,  2  forges,  1  casting  furnace,  x  ma- 
chine, 1  shovel,  hoe  and  spade,  1  plow,  1  saddle,  harness  and  trunk,  1  hat 
and  cap,  4  wagon  and  1  cabinet  and  chair  factory,  1  tannery,  boots,  shoes 
and  marble  sawing.  No  industries  were  reported  in  1901,  except  cigar 
manufacturing. 

WATERTOWN. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of  Waterbury  and  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Naugatuck  river,  a  small  tributary  of  this  river  flowing  through 
the  center  of  the  town.  In  18 18  there  were  2  fulling  and  2  grain  mills,  2 
carding  machines  and  2  tanneries.  In  1845  there  were  2  woolen  mills,  1 
hat  and  cap,  1  coach  and  wagon  and  1  tin  factory,  2  tanneries,  boots  and 
shoes,  hat  slides  and  buckles,  clock  cases  and  rat  and  mouse  traps.  In  190 1 
automatic  screw  machines,  brass  hardware,  silk  thread,  wire  goods,  ma- 
chinery and  a  variety  of  light  tools  were  reported.  All  industries  in  1000 
numbered  37;  capital  employed,  $536,524;  employes,  501;  wages,  $166,340. 

WINCHESTER. 

Winchester,  in  which  is  located  the  manufacturing  village  ef  Winsted, 
has  been  noted  a  century  for  its  scythes  and  axes.  In  1779  it  had  one  saw 
mill  and  one  turning  mill  where  wooden  ware  was  made ;  such  as  wooden 
bowls  and  trenches,  so  much  in  use  in  the  olden  times.  They  were  packed 
in  bed-tick  bags  and  slung  across  a  horse's  back  and  sold  for  "store  pay." 
Two  of  these  mills  were  in  operation  as  late  as  1805.  Cheese  boxes  were 
made  from  1820  to  1830.  The  manufacture  of  scythes  was  established  at 
Winsted  in  1792  and  were  made  by  hand  till  1800  or  a  little  later.  In  this, 
as  in  other  industries,  the  ingenuity  of  the  skilled  workmen  came  into  play 
and  machines  were  invented  and  made  to  shape  the  scythes  and  form  the 
backs  and  finally  to  take  the  place  of  nearly  all  the  hand  work.  By  these 
changes  the  number  made  was  rapidly  increased.  One  of  the  first 
chartered  companies  dates  from  1835.  Another  company  was  started  in  a 
small  shop  by  a  workman  who  had  been  an  apprentice  to  the  first  chartered 
company.  Another  company  is  said  to  have  turned  out  250,000  scythes 
per  annum.  There  were  four  forges  that  made  a  fine  quality  of  iron  from 
the  ore,  or  pig  iron,  from  the  Ore  Hill  mine.  This  iron  was  sold  to  the 
government  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  guns  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
In  refining  the  iron  a  part  was  mixed  with  charcoal  and  this  was  worked 
over  and  separated  from  the  coal  and  made  into  tires,  axles,  crow  bars, 
plow  moulds,  heavy  shafting  and  mill  cranks.  Nothing  that  could  be 
saved  was  allowed  to  go  to  waste.     [History  Litchfield  County.] 

About  1840  the  government  finding  that  Norway  iron  was  better 
adapted  for  muskets,  began  to  import  this  material.      English  iron  was 
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found  to  be  better  and  cheaper  and  was  brought  here  and  sold  in  the 
market  and  so  this  iron  refining  business  at  Winchester  gradually  died  out. 
The  Norway  iron  was  found  to  excel  native  iron  for  scythes.  At  this  time 
the  manufacture  of  hoes  and  other  hardware  was  introduced.  Attention 
was  turned  in  1800  to  making  blistered  steel  for  wagon  springs,  pitchforks 
and  sleigh  irons.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  quickly  much  material 
that  naturally  would  be  cast  aside  as  waste  was  utilized  on  the  introduction 
of  machinery;  for,  we  are  told,  "that  here  cut  nails  were  made  from  old 
iron  hoops  as  early  as  1800."  In  1808  shingle  nails  were  made  by  water 
power,  being  cut  by  machines  and  headed  by  hand  until  the  machines 
were  perfected  to  complete  the  whole  process.  Axes  were  made  until  1832. 
In  1812  iron  wire  was  drawn  by  machinery,  but  this  industry  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  war  with  England.  In  185 1  there  were  four  large  tanneries. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  manufacture  woolen  goods  from  1783  to 
1787.  In  1787  there  was  a  fulling  mill;  in  1804,  a  carding  machine,  and  in 
1 81 3  broadcloths  and  satinets  were  made.  In  18 16  this  mill  was  burned. 
Another  was  erected  and  made  broadcloth  from  1830  to  1838,  when  this 
industry  was  abandoned  and  the  mill  finally  used  for  making  joiners'  tools. 
Another  mill  changed  owners  several  times  and  was  burned  in  i860.  The 
manufacture  of  clocks  was  begun  about  1807,  and  in  1825  brass  clocks  and 
later  regulators  and  richly  ornamented  clock  cases  were  made.  Hand  and 
machine  cards  were,  in  1812,  made  by  hand  on  a  very  small  scale.  Later 
machines  were  used  to  bend  the  wire  and  pierce  the  leather  and  the  wire 
was  inserted  by  children  in  their  homes.  On  the  perfection  of  machinery 
to  do  all  the  work  in  1815,  this  industry  ceased.  Later,  wagons,  carriages, 
spring  hay  forks,  iron  clock  bells,  stoves,  plows,  planters'  hoes,  bolts  and 
nuts  were  made.  Most  of  these  industries  after  a  time  ceased  to  exist  or 
were  absorbed  by  other  concerns.  Table  cutlery,  pocket  cutlery,  pins  and 
many  articles  for  household  use  were  also  made.  All  industries  in  1900 
numbered  133;  capital  employed,  $2,971,429;  employes,  1746;  wages, 
$753,192. 

WOODBURY. 

Woodbury,  settled  in  1674,  has  been  active  in  its  industries  from  the 
time  of  its  settlement.  Previous  to  1818  there  were  three  grain  mills,  sil- 
verware, spoons,  thimbles,  spectacles  and  woolen  goods  manufactories. 
There  were  in  1818  two  tinware,  four  clothing  and  fulling  mills,  four  card- 
ing machines,  three  grain  mills  and  three  tanneries.  In  1845  there  were 
five  woolen  mills,  one  tack  and  bead,  one  button,  one  watch  and  jewelry, 
two  saddle,  trunk  and  harness,  three  car,  coach  and  wagon,  two  chair  and 
cabinet  and  one  tin  factory,  four  tanneries,  boots  and  shoes,  and  brooms. 
In  190 1  cassimeres,  pocket  cutlery,  shears,  woolen  goods  and  shoes  are  re- 
ported. 
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FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 

BBTHEL. 

Bethel,  formerly  a  part  of  Danbury,  was  incorporated  in  1855.  At  one 
time  there  were  several  comb  factories  which  did  a  successful  business,  but 
they  have  ceased  to  exist  In  1901  the  principal  industry  included  the 
manufacture  of  hats,  hatters1  supplies,  paper  boxes  and  corsets. 

BROOKFIBLD. 

Brookfield,  incorporated  in  1788,  had,  little  later,  grist,  saw  and  fulling 
mills.  In  1818  there  were  two  grain  mills,  one  fulling  mill  and  one  carding 
machine.  There  were  iron  works  and  a  few  other  manufactories  in  1835. 
There  were  in  1845  two  harness,  saddle  and  trunk  factories  and  one  for 
wagons  and  sleighs,  four  hat  and  cap,  three  chair  and  cabinet  factories  and 
one  tannery.     In  1901  scissors,  shears  and  hatters'  fur  were  made. 

DARIBN. 

Darien,  set  off  from  Stamford  in  1820,  had  in  1845  one  wagon  and 
sleigh,  one  chair  and  cabinet,  two  hat  and  cap  factories  and  three  tan- 
neries.   In  1001  no  industries  were  reported. 

DANBURY. 

Danbury  has  long  been  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  hats.  In  1780 
Zadoc  Benedict  made  hats,  employing  one  journeyman  and  two  appren- 
tices, and  produced  three  hats  per  day.  In  1787  thirty  men  were  employed 
and  they  averaged  about  fifteen  dozen  hats  per  week,  or  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dozen  per  year.  The  hats  sold  for  from  $6  to  $8  each,  and  were  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  present  day.  The  industry  increased  so  rapidly 
that  in  1800  more  than  20,000  hats  were  made  and  exported.  In  order  to 
create  a  larger  market,  hat  stores,  in  which  Danbury  manufacturers  were 
interested,  were  opened  in  the  Southern  states  in  1802.  In  1803  there 
were  seven  factories  making  hats  which  were  six  inches  high  and  had 
a  two  inch  rim.  In  1814  one  firm  made  2,000  dozen  per  annum.  In  1816 
a  hat  store  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina  was  reported  as  doing  a  busi- 
ness which  varied  from  $50,000  to  $ioo,oco  per  year.  Machinery  for 
bowing  and  forming  hats  was  invented  and  put  into  operation  during 
the  period  between  1817  and  1821,  and  the  production  was  so  greatly 
augmented  that  a  single  firm  used  $80,000  worth  of  stock  in  one  year. 
Up  to  this  time  the  silk  hat  was  unknown.  "The  silk  hat  was  invented 
by  a  Chinaman  in  1830.  M.  Botta  was  residing  in  China,  and  his  tall 
fur  hat  had  become  so  worn  that  he  needed  a  new  one,  but  was  un- 
able to  find  one  in  that  country.  Knowing  the  skill  of  the  Chinaman, 
he  took  his  hat  to  a  Chinese  hatter  and  asked  him  if  he  could  make 
One  like  it.  The  Chinaman  said  he  thought  he  could.  M.  Botta  left 
his  hat  with  him  and  in  a  short  time  he  brought  a  hat  like  the  one 
left.  M.  Botta  after  a  time  returned  to  Prance  and  gave  the  hat  to  a 
hatter  to  press.  The  hatter  was  struck^with  the  quality  of  the  hat,  and  on 
examining  it  more  carefully  discovered  that  it  was  made  of  silk  and  not 
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fur."  In  1835  the  manufacture  of  silk  hats  was  introduced  into  Danbury. 
During  the  financial  panic  of  1836-1837  the  hat  industry  was  so  depressed 
that  the  hatters  worked  on  the  highway  for  one  dollar  per  day.  Wool  hats 
were  put  on  the  market  in  1841 .  The  use  of  the  hat  forming  machines  was 
much  opposed  by  the  workmen  who  feared  in  this  case  as  in  so  many 
others  that  it  would  deprive  them  of  their  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
but  the  result  proved,  as  in  almost  every  other  instance,  that  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, instead  of  taking  away  work  increased  the  demand  for  workmen. 
Until  the  cash  system  was  introduced  in  1850,  the  employes  were  paid  by 
what  was  known  as  "the  trade  system*"  receiving  orders  for  needed  goods 
on  merchants  who  took  hats  for  pay  and  sold  them  in  the  New  York  mar- 
kets. For  some  years  the  hats  were  bound  by  hand  which  required  about 
fifteen  minutes  to  a  hat,  but  at  this  time  machines  were  invented  by  which 
a  hat  could  be  bound  in  half  a  minute.  Several  new  inventions  for  form- 
ing so  increased  the  power  of  production  that  a  hat  could  be  made  every 
minute.  "In  1895  there  were  thirty- three  hat  factories,  and  during  the 
ten  years  from  1885  to  1895,  51,666,408  hats  were  made  and  shipped/'  an 
average  of  more  than  5,000,000  per  annum.  In  1859  the  number  employed 
was  1,294;  pay  roll,  $329,000.  In  1880  the  number  employed  was  1,800; 
pay  roll,  $1,000,000.  There  were  three  hat  case,  four  fur  cutting,  five  hat 
wire,  two  hat  sweats'  factories  and  three  tip  printers.  In  1852  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  paper  boxes  for  packing  and  shipping  hats  were  intro- 
duced. During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  comb  making  was 
an  important  industry,  but  before  1852  many  of  the  factories  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. Machinery  for  making  and  sewing  hats,  silver  plated  ware,  twist 
drills  and  other  tools,  paper  boards,  boots  and  shoes,  sewing  machines, 
nails  and  oil  is  manufactured  and  wood  and  iron  turning  is  done.  In  18 18 
Danbury  had  twenty-eight  hat  factories,  two  woolen,  three  fulling,  one 
paper,  three  grain  mills  and  four  tanneries.  In  1900  all  industries  were 
283;  capital  employed,  $3,636,619;  number  employed,  4,296;  pay  roll, 
$2,017,155. 

EASTON. 

Easton  was  set  off  from  Weston  in  1845,  at  which  time  there  were 
within  its  limits  two  axe,  two  hoe  and  forks,  one  wagon  and  sleigh,  two 
comb  factories,  one  fulling  mill  and  one  tannery.  In  1901  axes,  cutlery, 
edge  tools  and  iron  castings  were  made. 

FAIRFIELD. 

Fairfield  has  only  a  few  industries  because  there  are  no  streams  fur- 
nishing water  power.  For  many  years  it  had  a  tide  grist  mill  for  which,  as 
the  name  implies,  the  power  was  obtained  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 
In  1 801  basins,  cuspidores,  hoes,  papier  macht  goods,  rubber  goods,  seed 
drills  and  wire  goods  were  made, 

GREENWICH. 
Greenwich,  like  many  shore  towns,  had  little  manufacturing  in  early 
times.     Such  mills  as  the  times  demanded,  and  as  could  be  operated  with 
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light  power,  were  erected.  Grist,  saw  and  fulling  mills  held  the  usual 
place  of  importance  in  the  town.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
following  industries  have  grown  up:  woolen  and  felt  goods,  bolts,  nuts, 
rivets  and  crutches.  All  industries  in  1900  were  seventy-four;  capital 
employed,  $1,453,496;  employes,  915;  wages,  $408,556. 

HUNTINGTON. 

The  borough  of  Shelton  is  the  center  of  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  town.  Some  of  the  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  yarn  and  knit  goods,  cotton  goods,  pins,  tacks,  hooks  and  eyes, 
hardware,  silver  plated  ware,  pianos,  rubber  goods,  metal  bedsteads,  brass 
hardware  and  silk  goods.  In  1818  there  were  four  grain  mills  and  two 
carding  machines.  In  1845  there  were  one  woolen  mill,  one  hat,  two  sad- 
dle, harness  and  trunk,  and  three  cabinet  ware  factories  and  five  saw 
mills.  All  industries  in  1900  were  sixty-four;  capital  employed,  $3,121,834; 
employes,  1,622. 

MONROE. 

Monroe  was  set  off  from  Huntington  in  1823.  In  1845  it  had  one  cot- 
ton mill,  three  hat  and  cap,  two  coach  and  wagon,  one  chair  and  cabinet, 
one  scythe  and  one  axe  factory  and  two  tanneries.  No  industries  were 
reported  in  1901. 

NEW  CANAAN. 

New  Canaan,  separated  from  Norwalk  and  Stamford  in  1801,  is  largely 
devoted  to  agriculture.  In  1835  leather  and  shoes  were  manufactured, 
the  value  of  the  annual  production  being  $400,000.  In  1901  the  industries 
were  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  clothing,  wire  fence,  netting,  sieves  and 
boats. 

NEW  FAIRFIELD. 

New  Fairfield,  located  on  Rocky  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Housa tonic, 
early  had  its  grain  and  saw  mills.  In  18 18  there  were  one  grain,  one  full- 
ing mill,  two  carding  machines  and  one  tannery.  In  1845  it  had  one  hat 
and  cap,  one  chair,  one  comb  and  two  wagon  and  sleigh  factories,  one  full- 
ing mill  and  two  tanneries.     In  1901  wagons  were  made. 

NEWTOWN. 

The  first  grist  mill  of  Newtown  is  mentioned  in  1711,  the  first  saw  mill 
and  first  fulling  mill,  in  1712.  Newtown  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
towns  of  the  state  in  the  manufacture  of  almost  every  variety  of  rubber 
goods.  Cotton  and  woolen  goods  are  also  made.  In  1845  there  were  one 
cotton  and  three  woolen  mills,  one  machine,  one  coach  and  wagon,  one 
chair  and  cabinet,  one  tin,  three  comb  and  seven  hat  factories  and  four 
tanneries.    In  1900  all  industries  were  29;  capital  employed,  $499.  $05  • 

NORWALK. 
The  town  of  Norwalk  includes  within  its  limits  two  incorporated  cities. 
South  Norwalk  and  Norwalk.    Its  location,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  so  near 
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New  York,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and  boat,  and  its  connection 
by  rail,  with  the  interior  of  the  state,  has  greatly  assisted  its  development 
as  a  manufacturing  city.  One  of  the  oldest  industries  is  the  manufacture 
of  hats.  At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty  hat  factories,  including 
those  making  straw  hats,  *hich  employs  large  force  of  operatives  and 
the  products  of  which  are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Mexico  and  South 
America  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  United  States.  There  are  also  three 
hat  forming  factories,  three  making  hatters'  fur  and  one  making  hatters' 
tools  and  machinery.  A  great  variety  of  locks  and  builders'  hardware, 
steam  engines  and  pumps  and  heavy  machinery,  furnaces  and  iron 
fencing,  typewriter  supplies  and  woolen  and  felt  goods  are  manufactured. 
One  of  the  largest  shoe  shops  in  the  state  is  at  South  Norwalk.  In  1818 
there  were  two  cotton,  one  woolen,  one  slitting,  one  rolling,  five  grain  and 
three  fulling  mills,  four  carding  machines  and  two  tanneries.  In  1836  it 
had  six  or  seven  hat  factories,  one  cotton,  one  felt  carpet  factory  and 
three  potteries.  In  i860  there  were  nearly  fifty  industries.  In  1900  all 
industries  were  247;  capital,  $4,129,841;  employes,  3,172;  wages, 
$1,586,309. 

REDDING. 

Redding  had  a  fulling  mill  in  1742;  carriages  were  made  in  1800;  and 
a  woolen  mill  was  in  operation  in  181 2.  In  18 18  a  company  was  formed 
"to  make  galvanized  iron  wire,  iron,  brass  and  galvanized  and  painted 
wire  cloth,  sieves  and  twisted  wire  netting."  This  plant  was  partly  located 
in  the  town  of  Wilton  and  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  At 
one  time  there  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  manufacture  pins.  In  1842 
there  was  a  foundry.  In  18 18  there  were  one  woolen,  two  cloth  dressing 
and  five  grain  mills,  three  carding  machines,  three  tanneries  and  one  lime 
kiln.  In  1845  Redding  had  one  furnace,  one  plow,  one  wire  goods,  nine 
hat  and  cap  and  two  coach  and  wagon  factories  and  one  tannery.  In  1901 
the  principal  industry  was  the  manufacture  of  tools  used  in  handling  ice. 

RIDGEFIELD. 

Ridgefield's  first  grist  mill  was  erected  in  1716.  In  18 18  there  were  1 
woolen,  3  fulling  and  3  grain  mills,  2  carding  machines,  1  tannery  and 
several  lime  kilns.  In  1845  it  had  1  saddle,  harness  and  trunk,  1  car,  coach 
and  wagon,  1  tin,  2  chair  and  cabinet  and  9  hat  and  cap  factories  and  3 
tanneries.   In  1901  the  principal  industry  was  grinding  feldspar  and  quartz. 

STAMFORD. 
Stamford  is  a  manufacturing  city  as  well  as  a  place  of  residence  for 
many  business  men  of  New  York  City.  In  its  earliest  days  the  streams 
running  through  the  town  were  utilized  to  furnish  power  for  grist  and  saw 
mills,  which  ground  the  grain  and  sawed  the  lumber  for  this  section.  In 
1 791  mills  were  built,  which,  after  1832,  were  used  for  grinding  dye  woods, 
chemicals  and  spices.  Extract  of  licorice  was  made  in  large  quantities. 
In  1824  there  was  incorporated  a  company  which  owned  large  tracts  of 
land  in  Asia  Minor,  where  they  raised  large  quantities  of  licorice  roots. 
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There  was  little  competition  until  1870,  bnt  since  that  time  the  company 
has  had  many  rivals.  A  rolling  mill  was  established  in  1825,  and  some 
years  later  a  second  mill  was  built,  where  wire  was  drawn  and  iron  and 
steel  rods  and  bars  were  made.  Another  mill,  date  not  known,  was  built 
for  rolling  iron.  In  1840  it  was  used  for  manufacturing  stoves  and  later 
became  a  flourishing  foundry  for  casting  stoves,  ranges,  cooking  and  heat- 
ing apparatus.  Another  foundry,  moved  to  Stamford  in  1887,  manufac- 
tures piano  plates  and  frames  and  piano  hardware.  In  1896  nearly  30,000 
piano  plates  were  made.  Probably  this  is  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  A  woolen  mill  made  woolen  cloth  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
was[burned  and  never  rebuilt.  The  famous  Yale  locks  are  manufactured  on 
large  scale;  also  billiard  tables,  shoes,  straw  hats,  wall  paper,  etc.  In  1818 
there  were  2  grain,  2  fulling  and  4  carding  mills  and  2  tanneries.  In  1900 
all  industries  were  185;  capital  employed,  $5,189,195;  employes,  2,841;  pay 
roll,  $1,432,540. 

STRATFORD. 

Stratford,  one  of  the  old  towns  of  the  state,  has  been  largely  devoted 
to  fishing  and  agriculture.  In  1818  there  were  1  tin  factory,  2  carding 
machines,  3  fulling  and  cloth  dressing  and  3  grain  mills  and  1  tannery. 
In  1845  it  had  1  tin,  1  shirt,  2  cap  and  2  chair  and  cabinet  factories.  In 
1901  paper,  paper  boxes  and  twine  were  made. 

SHERMAN. 

Sherman  was  taken  from  New  Fairfield  in  1802.  In  18 18  it  had  1 
woolen,  1  fulling  and  1  grain  mill,  1  carding  machine  and  2  tanneries.  In 
1845  there  was  1  hat  and  cap  factory.     In  1901  only  cigars  are  mentioned. 

TRUMBULL. 

In  1 8 18  Trumbull  had  3  fulling  and  4  grain  mills  and  3  carding  ma- 
chines. In  1845  there  were  1  paper,  1  chair,  1  tin,  1  comb  and  3  coach  and 
wagon  factories  and  4  flouring  rnills.  In  1901  knit  goods,  paper,  shirts  and 
wagons  were  manufactured. 

WESTON. 

Weston  was  formerly  a  part  of  Fairfield.  It  18 18  it  had  9  grain,  12 
saw  and  3  fulling  mills,  3  carding  machines,  4  tanneries  and  1  forge.  In 
1845  there  were  1  forge,  1  furnace,  2  axe  and  plow  and  2  hat  and  cap  fac- 
tories and  1  tannery.  In  1901  cutlery,  edge  tools  and  iron  castings  were 
the  principal  products  manufactred. 

WBSTPORT. 

Westport,  taken  from  Fairfield,  Norwalk  and  Weston,  was  incorporated 
in  1835.  Since  its  incorporation,  the  following  industries  have  arisen.  But- 
tons, cable  cords,  wicking  and  twine,  morocco  leather,  tacks,  mattresses 
and  starch.  In  1900  all  industries  were  35 ;  capital  employed,  $343,948 ;  em- 
ployes, 225;  wages,  $101,788. 
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WILTON. 

Wilton  was  set  off  from  Norwalk  in  1802.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
occupation.  In  18 18  there  were  1  fulling,  2  grain  and  4  saw  mills,  1  carding 
machine  and  2  tanneries.  In  1845  it  had  2  woolen  mills,  1  axe,  4  hat,  2 
coach  and  wagon  and  2  chair  and  cabinet  factories.  In  1901  novelties  in 
hardware  were  manufactured. 


NEW  LONDON  COUNTY. 

BOZRAH. 

Bozrah  is  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  towns  in  New  London 
County.  As  early  as  1750  it  had  iron  works.  Cotton  and  woolen  goods 
were  manufactured  in  18 14.  In  18 18  there  were  one  forge,  two  carding 
machines,  one  cotton,  two  fulling  and  three  grain  mills  and  one  tannery. 
In  1901  there  were  manufactured  bed  comfortables,  sheeting,  paper  and 
paper  boxes. 

COLCHESTER. 

Colchester  was  incorporated  in  1699  and  had  the  usual  saw,  grist  and 
falling  mills.  In  181 8  there  were  one  iron  works,  one  woolen,  eight  grist 
and  eight  saw  mills  and  three  tanneries.  In  1830  there  were  one  woolen 
factory  and  one  iron  works.  Rubber  goods  were  manufactured  on  a  large 
scale  in  1847,  but  now  the  works  have  been  idle  for  some  years.  In  1900 
the  chief  industries  were  canned  goods  and  paper. 

EAST  LYME. 

East  Lyme,  taken  from  Lyme  and  Water  ford,  was  incorporated  in 
1839.  In  I9°I  woolen  goods,  ladies'  shoes  and  mens'  wear  were  manufac- 
tured. 

FRANKLIN. 

Franklin  was  set  off  from  Norwich  in  1786.  In  18 18  it  had  one 
woolen,  one  fulling  and  cloth  dressing  and  three  grain  mills  and  one 
tannery.    In  1901  no  manufactures  were  reported. 

GRISWOLD. 

Griswold  was  taken  from  Preston  in  181 5.  At  Jewett  City  there  were 
at  first  a  grist  and  a  saw  mill  and  in  1793  there  was  a  fulling  mill.  In  1804 
there  were  an  oil  mill  and  a  carding  machine  on  a  new  and  improved  plan. 
Later  there  was  a  woolen  mill  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1827.  In 
1 8 14  cotton  yarn  and  cloth  were  made.  Now  there  are  large  and  prosper- 
ous cotton  mills  and  bleacheries.  In  18 18  Griswold  had  two  fulling,  one 
carding,  one  woolen,  three  cotton  and  six  grain  mills  and  one  tannery.  In 
1836  there  were  three  large  cotton  mills,  two  satinet  mills  at.Hopeville,  a 
linen  thread  mill  at  Clayville  and  a  paper  mill,  formerly  an  iron  works,  at 
Glasgo.  In  1900  all  industries  were  30;  capital  employed,  $2,1751383; 
employes,  813;  payroll,  $329*266. 
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GROTON. 

Groton  was  separated  from  New  London  in  1705  and  has  been  devoted 
largely  to  quarrying  stone  and  to  fishing.  In  181 8  there  were  two  carding 
machines,  one  woolen,  one  cotton,  two  fulling,  eleven  saw  and  eleven  grain 
mills  and  five  tanneries ;  500,000  yards  of  cloth  were  woven  by  the  families 
of  the  town,  eight  cents  per  yard  being  paid  for  the  weaving.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  shipyard  where  vessels  of  the  largest  dimensions 
are  built  In  1901  the  chief  manufactures  were  cotton  batting,  fish  lines 
and  telescopes. 

LEBANON. 

Lebanon,  incorporated  in  1700,  has  always  been  devoted  to  agriculture. 
In  1818  it  had  one  woolen,  two  carding  and  four  grain  mills  and  four 
tanneries.    In  1901  the  manufacture  of  shingles  was  the  only  one  reported. 

LBDYARD. 

Ledyard  was  set  off  from  Groton  in  1836.  It  has  always  been  an  agri- 
cultural town.  In  1 90 1  the  principal  manufactures  were  those  of  woolen 
goods,  cloaking  and  pants. 

LISBON. 

Lisbon,  taken  from  Norwich,  was  incorporated  in  1786.  In  1818  there 
were  one  cotton,  one  woolen,  one  carding  and  two  fulling  mills  and  one 
bellows  factory.  In  1830  there  was  a  woolen  and  also  a  silk  factory  at  the 
village  of  Hanover.    In  1901  no  manufactures  were  reported. 

LYME. 

Lyme,  set  off  from  Saybrook  in  1665,  has  been  considered  an  agricul- 
tural town.  It  probably  had  some  early  industries,  but  little  information 
can  be  obtained  in  regard  to  them.  In  18 18  there  were  two  woolen,  one 
paper,  one  carding,  eight  grain  and  eleven  saw  mills,  two  hat  factories  and 
three  tanneries.  In  1830  it  had  one  cotton  and  two  woolen  factories.  In 
1900  the  chief  industries  were  the  manufacture  of  casket  trimmings  and 
cigars. 

MONTVILLE. 

Montville,  formerly  a  part  of  New  London,  was  incorporated  in  1786, 
at  which  time  it  had  one  fulling,  four  grist  and  seven  saw  mills.  A  woolen 
mill  was  started  in  1798  which  is  claimed,  "to  be  the  first  woolen  mill  run 
by  water  in  the  state/  The  two  streams  which  flow  through  the  town 
have  furnished  a  number  of  fine  mill  sites.  One  of  them  was  occupied  by 
a  fulling  mill  in  1770  and  by  an  oil  mill  in  1798.  The  latter  mill  was 
changed  to  a  cotton  factory  and  used  as  such  until  1875.  Since  then  it  has 
been  enlarged  and  is  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  large  quantities  of 
bed  quilts.  Many  other  mills  have  had  a  similar  history.  At  present  the 
principal  articles  manufactured  are  paper,  paper  boxes,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods.  In  1818  there  were  three  woolen,  two  oil,  two  fulling,  two  carding, 
and  five  grain  mills  and  four  tanneries.  In  1836  it  had  one  oil,  two  woolen, 
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and  three  cotton  mills.     In  1900  all  industries  were  27;  capital  employed, 
$1,229,620;  employes.  655;  pay  roll,  $215,810. 

NEW  LONDON. 

New  London,  settled  by  the  English  in  1646,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  the  state.  The  first  mill  of  any  kind  was  a  grist  mill  which  was  built 
about  1650.  The  people  agreed  to  build  the  dam  and  also,  "That  no 
person  or  persons  shall  set  up  any  other  milne  to  grind  corn  for  the  town 
of  Pequett  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  either  for  the  present,  nor  for  the 
future  so  long  as  Mr.  John  Winthrop  or  his  heirs  do  uphold  a  milne  to 
grind  the  towne  corn."  As  a  result  of  this  city  location  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  river  on  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  United  States  and  of 
the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  river  and  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  fishing  and,  later,  whaling  and  shipbuilding  formed  the 
chief  industries  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  In  181 8  there  were 
three  rope  walks,  one  pottery,  three  tanneries,  two  tinware  factories  and 
four  tallow  chandlers.  In  1836  there  were  30  vessels  and  900  men  and  boys 
engaged  in  whale  fishing  and  sealing  in  which  lines  of  business  a  capital 
of  nearly  $1,000,000  was  invested.  In  1845  there  were  seventeen  forges, 
six  iron  and  brass  foundries,  four  watch  and  jewelry,  three  harness,  saddle 
and  trunk,  two  hat  and  cap,  two  cordage,  three  oil  and  sperm  candles,  two 
soap  and  tallow  candles,  three  chair  and  cabinet  and  three  tin  factories, 
and  two  tanneries.  Other  lines  of  industry  included  boots  and  shoes,  snuff, 
tobacco  and  cigars,  building  stone,  blocks,  pumps  and  spars,  blacking, 
boat  building,  sail  making,  fish  lines,  oakum,  sailors'  cloth,  varnish,  ship 
and  pilot  bread  and  cooperage.  There  were  77  vessels  engaged  in  whale 
fishing,  the  value  of  the  oil  and  bone  produced  being  $1,944,802,  and  84 
vessels  engaged  in  mackerel,  cod  and  shad  fishing,  the  value  of  the  fish 
being  $142,000.  The  large  number  of  forges  at  this  time  were  employed 
for  making  and  repairing  the  iron  work  and  appliances  of  the  ships  which 
frequented  the  harbor  and  wintered  there.  About  1846  a  company  was 
formed  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  gins,  iron  castings  and  for  pattern 
work,  forging,  etc.  Most  of  the  large  manufacturing  concerns  have  been 
incorporated  during  the  last  forty  years.  Among  the  most  important 
manufactures  of  the  present  time  are  those  of  mowing  machines,  brass 
work  tools,  steel  rollers,  cast  iron  sheaves,  engines,  boilers,  printing 
presses,  iron  hardware,  foundry  work  in  brass  and  iron,  silk,  bed  comfort- 
ables and  blankets.  Evidently  the  city  is  becoming  largely  a  manufac- 
turing center.  Its  connection  with  New  York  by  both  rail  and  steamboat 
lines  and  by  railroads  with  the  eastern  sections  of  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  even  with  Vermont,  and  its  excellent  harbor  will  cause  the 
city  to  continue  to  grow  in  importance  and  the  number  of  its  industries  to 
increase.  The  establishment  on  the  harbor  of  ship  building  plants  that 
are  capable  of  constructing  ships  of  the  largest  tonnage  and  that  employ 
large  numbers  of  the  most  skilled  mechanics  will  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  call  in  other  lines  of  business  and  to  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 
Undoubtedly  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  changes  in  industries  have 
20 
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been  the  discovery  of  petroleum  oil  which  caused  a  decline  in  the  demand 
for  whale  oil,  the  scarcity  of  whales,  the  plentiful  supply  of  coal  and  the 
application  of  steam  power  to  manufacturing.  In  1900  all  industries  were 
238;  capital  employed,  $4,522,003;  employes,  2,658;  pay  roll,  $1,196,218. 

NORWICH. 

Norwich  was  settled  in  1660.  Its  location  at  the  head  of  the  Thames 
river  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Yantic  and  Quinebaug,  both 
of  which  streams  furnish  excellent  water  powers,  had  determined  the 
character  of  the  industries  of  the  town.  Very  early  there  was  a  forge  near 
Yantic  Palls.  In  1748,  there  was  a  linseed  oil  mill,  in  1750,  two  iron  works. 
In  1766  cutlery,  pottery  and  stockings  were  made.  On  the  Yantic  was  a 
paper  mill,  the  first  in  Connecticut  In  1770  there  were  chocolate  mills 
which  by  1779  produced  4,000  to  5,000  pounds.  In  1773,  clocks  and  watches 
were  made.  There  were  four  fulling  mills  with  clothiers'  shops  and  dye 
houses  in  the  time  from  1773 — 1780.  In  1778  there  was  a  mill  making  iron 
ware  and  cards  and  in  1785  one  making  wool  cards.  In  1786  there  were  an 
oil  mill  and  a  nailery.  In  1790  there  was  a  cotton  factory,  having  five  jen- 
neys,  one  carding  machine  and  six  looms.  The  machinery  was  increased 
so  that  the  mill  made  2,000  yards  of  cloth  per  annum.  The  mil]  was  in 
operation  eight  or  ten  years  and  made  royal  ribs,  ribdelueres,  ribdurants, 
ribdenims,  ribbets,  zebrays,  satinets,  satin  stripes,  satin  cord,  thicksetts, 
corduroys,  etc.  In  1791  in  addition  to  the  above  there  were  two  naileries 
and  fifteen  blacksmith  shops  making  scythes,  hoes  and  axes  in  consider- 
able quantities  and  other  implements  for  agriculture,  three  distilleries,  two 
braziers'  shops  and  a  bell  foundry.  Caulkins  states  that  in  1800  the  only 
manufactory  in  Norwich  worthy  the  name  was  the  paper  mill  at  the  Falls. 
There  was  a  duck  mill  in  181 3  where  the  carding  and  spinning  were  done 
by  hand.  Some  three  or  four  years  later  power  looms  were  introduced. 
At  present  there  are  in  the  town  more  than  twenty-seven  manufacturing 
companies  employing  over  $10,000  of  capital  each.  The  greater  part  of 
these  have  come  into  existence  since  1850  and  quite  a  percentage  since 
1890.  Among  them  are  eight  cotton,  six  woolen,  two  paper,  two  silk, 
two  leather,  three  brass  goods  and  three  firearms  factories.  A  large  com- 
pressed air  plant  intended  to  furnish  power  for  manufacturing  purposes 
has  just  been  completed  on  the  Quinebaug  river  a  short  distance  above  its 
junction  with  the  Yantic.  Norwich  is  connected  with  New  York  by  rail 
and  steamboat  lines  and  is  only  fourteen  miles  from  New  London  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  two  railroads,  by  an  electric  road  and  by  steam- 
boat. In  18 18  there  were  two  paper,  one  marble  paper,  two  morocco 
leather,  one  cotton,  one  woolen,  six  grain  and  six  saw  mills,  one  pottery, 
one  carding  machine  and  five  tanneries.  In  1845  there  were  seven  cotton, 
two  bleaching  and  coloring,  three  woolen  and  three  carpet  mills,  forges, 
three  iron  foundries  and  one  brass,  two  machine,  one  steam  engine,  four 
paper,  one  musical  instruments,  one  watch,  gold  and  silver  ware  and  jew- 
elry, three  harness,  saddle  and  trunk,  one  upholstery,  four  hat  and  cap,  one 
cordage,  five  coach  and  wagon,  one  lead,  two  soap  and  tallow  candles,  one 
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firearm,  four  chair  and  cabinet  ware,  six  tin,  one  stone  pottery,  one  bob- 
bin, one  confectionery,  one  umbrella,  one  bedstead,  one  turning,  one 
firebucket,  one  stock  and  three  sash,  blind  and  door  factories,  four 
tanneries  and  two  marble  works.  Boots  and  shoes,  straw  bonnets  and 
hats,  snuff,  tobacco  and  cigars  and  clothing  were  manufactured.  In  1900 
all  industries  were  273:  capital  employed,  $8,566,437;  employes,  4,411 ;  pay 
roll,  $1,983,600. 

NORTH  STONINGTON. 
North  Stonington,  separated  from  Stonington,  was  incorporated  1807. 
In  1864  a  copartnership  was  formed  and  a  mill  run  to  make  flannels,  suit- 
ings and  other  varieties  of  woolen  goods.  Another  mill  was  first  employed 
to  make  cotton  and  later  woolen  goods.  In  1001  there  were  no  manufac- 
turing industries. 

OLD  LYME. 

Old  Lyme  was  set  off  from  Lyme  in  1855.    In  I9°I  boats,  dress  goods, 
soap  and  woolen  goods  were  made.    For  its  early  history  see  Lyme. 

PRESTON. 
Preston  was  named  in  1687  and  had  the  usual  saw,  grist  and  fulling 
mills.  A  large  cotton  factory  was  burned  in  1835.  There  was  a  carding 
mill  which  was  enlarged  in  1866  and  used  for  making  woolen  yarn.  It  was 
burned  in  1873,  but  was  rebuilt  and  is  at  present  employed  for  making 
colored  flannels. 

SALEM. 

Salem,  taken  from  Colchester,  Lyme  and  Montville,  was  incorporated 
in  1819.    There  is  no  record  of  manufacturing  industries. 

SPRAGUE. 

Sprague,  taken  from  Lisbon  and  Franklin,  was  incorporated  in  1861. 
The  foundation  of  the  first  cotton  mill  was  laid  in  1856.  In  1864  it  had 
1800  looms  in  operation.  Another  mill  was  used  to  manufacture  cotton 
seamless  bagging.  Now  it  is  a  woolen  mill,  making  worsteds  and  woolen 
goods.  The  cotton  mill  is  at  Baltic  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state. 
It  was  burned  during  the  nineties  and  was  rebuilt  of  stone  during  1900 
and  1 901. 

STONINGTON. 

Stonington  was  incorporated  by  Massachusetts  in  1658.  The  first  grist 
mill  was  built  in  1662  and  was  in  operation  in  1885.  A  second  grist  mill 
was  erected  in  1666.  About  1700  a  fulling  mill  was  built  and  in  1807  the 
mill  was  enlarged  and  used  as  a  print  mill.  In  1760  the  basement  of  a 
dwelling  was  used  as  a  weave  shop.  Tanning  was  also  carried  on,  large 
chestnut  logs  imbedded  in  the  ground  being  used  as  vats.  A  mill  for  the 
manufacture  of  potash,  saltpetre  and  powder  was  in  operation  before  and 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Sugar  was  made  from  sweet  corn  stalks 
which  were  ground  by  horse  power.     Previous  to  1800  a  grist  mill  was 
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erected  on  Mystic  Brook.  In  1814,  the  General  Assembly  granted  a 
charter  to  a  company  «•  to  make  cotton  and  wool  fabrics,  brass,  iron  and 
wood  into  tools  and  engines,  also  to  grind  grain  into  flour  and  meal.1'  Two 
mills  were  erected,  one  of  which  is  still  in  use.  In  1818,  there  were  four 
grain  and  three  carding  mills,  one  pottery  and  one  tannery.  In  1900  all 
industries  were  118;  capital  employed,  $3,733,679;  employes,  1,967;  pay 
roll,  1902,740. 

VOLUNTOWN. 

Voluntown  had  grist  and  saw  mills  in  1703  and  a  fulling  mill  in  1706. 
In  1830  it  had  one  woolen  and  two  cotton  mills.  In  1819  there  were  one 
cotton,  four  grain,  two  fulling  and  two  carding  mills  and  two  tanneries. 
In  1900  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  cloths  were  made  upon  a  large  scale. 

WATERPORD. 

Waterford  was  set  off  from  New  London  in  i8or.  In  1830  there  were 
two  woolen  factories.  The  quarrying  of  granite  has  long  been  a  very  im- 
portant industry.     In  190 1  paper  was  manufactured. 


WINDHAM  COUNTY. 

ASHFORD. 

Ashford  was  named  in  1710.  It  has  two  streams  upon  which  are  many 
mill  sites  which  were  used  in  early  times  for  the  grist,  saw,  carding  and 
fulling  mills.  Lumbering  has  been  carried  on  extensively.  At  one  time 
before  India  rubber  came  into  use  large  quantities  of  overshoes  were  made 
from  cloth  webbing.  Glass  works  were  located  in  one  of  the  small  settle- 
ments of  the  town.  There  were  also  a  carpet  factory,  a  carding  machine 
and  a  hat  factory.  In  1836  there  were  three  woolen  factories  and  one 
cotton,  and  several  saw  and  grist  mills.  In  181 S  it  had  one  cotton,  one 
woolen,  six  grain  and  nine  saw  mills,  four  carding  machines  and  five 
tanneries.    In  1901  the  chief  manufactures  were  baskets  and  shingles. 

BROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn,  taken  from  Pom  fret  and  Canterbury,  was  incorporated  in 
1786.  Between  1783  and  1800  there  were  saw  and  grist  mills,  a  hat  factory, 
a  cooper's  shop  and  a  clothiery.  In  181 2  there  were  one  carding  machine, 
two  tanneries,  three  grist  and  two  saw  mills.  Later  there  was  a  silver- 
smith's shop,  making  spoons,  spectacles,  pens  and  watch  cases.  The 
principal  manufacturing  interest  of  Brooklyn  is  in  the  cotton  mills  which 
are  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  at  Quinebaug  Palls,  adjoining 
Killingly.  These  mills  which  were  established  about  1854  produce  about 
275,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  per  week.  Bricks  also  are  made  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town.  In  18 18  there  were  one  fulling,  three  saw  and 
three  grain  mills  and  two  tanneries.  In  1900  all  industries  were  17;  capital 
employed,  $1,404,043;  employes,  725;  payroll,  $226,824. 
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CANTERBURY. 

Canterbury,  taken  from  Plain  field,  was  incorporated  in  1703.  The 
town  has  had  little  to  do  with  manufacturing  aside  from  the  usual  mills. 
There  were  fulling  and  carding  works.  Hats  were  made  for  a  time. 
Grain  and  saw  mills  were  scattered  throughout  the  town  and  there  were  a 
few  tanneries.  In  1836  there  were  three  cotton  mills  at  Packerville.  In 
1 8 18  it  had  one  woolen,  two  cotton,  one  carding,  two  fulling,  one  grain  and 
nine  saw  mills,  one  pottery  and  two  tanneries.  In  1901  cotton  goods, 
rubber  substitute  and  ship  hoops  were  made. 

CHAPLIN. 

Chaplin,  separated  from  Mansfield  and  Hampton,  was  incorporated  in 
1822.  It  has  had  a  few  industries  such  as  the  manufacture  of  paper,  one 
of  the  first,  boots  and  shoes,  palm  leaf  hats,  wheelbarrows  and  other  imple- 
ments. There  was  also  a  pulp  mill.  Some  of  the  mills  have  undergone 
many  changes ;  some  have  been  burned  and  some  carried  away  by  floods. 
In  1901  the  chief  manufactures  were  paper  and  shingles. 

EASTPORD. 

Eastford,  taken  from  Ashford.  was  incorporated  in  1847.  Most  of  its 
industries  were  established  while  it  was  a  part  of  Ashford.  For  a  time 
there  was  a  silk  mill,  and  at  one  time  thriving  twine  mills.  In  1901 
chisels,  handles,  lumber,  shingles  and  picker  sticks  were  manufactured. 

HAMPTON. 

Hampton,  taken  from  Windham,  Pomfret,  Brooklyn,  Canterbury  and 
Mansfield,  was  incorporated  in  1786.  It  has  always  been  an  agricultural 
town.  It  had  saw,  grist  and  satinet  mills,  also  one  for  hulling  clover  seed. 
In  18 1 8  there  were  three  tanneries,  five  grain,  three  fulling,  two  carding 
and  several  saw  mills.  In  1836  it  had  one  cotton,  one  woolen  and  one 
spectacle  factory.    In  1901  it  had  no  manufactures. 

KILLINGLY. 

Killingly  was  incorporated  in  1708.  The  Quinebaug  river  forms  its 
western  boundary;  the  Five  Mile  flows  through  the  western  part,  and 
Whetstone  Brook  runs  almost  east  and  west  through  the  center.  These 
streams  furnish  an  unusual  number  of  fine  mill  sites.  During  the  early 
history  of  the  town,  many  of  the  sites  were  occupied  by  the  usual  saw, 
grist  and  fulling  mills  and  by  iron  furnaces.  The  manufacturing  excite- 
ment awakened  by  the  location  of  a  spinning  mill  at  the  present  site  of 
Putnam,  extended  into  this  town,  and  many  of  the  most  influential  and 
moneyed  men  of  the  place  joined  with  others  from  Providence  and  Thompson 
to  establish  factories.  They  secured  many  of  the  sites  already  in  use  and 
erected  mills  which  are  small  affairs  in  comparison  with  those  of  recent 
date.  In  1807  permission  was  asked,  "to  construct  a  dam  on  the  Quine- 
baug between  Killingly  and  Brooklyn."  Permission  was  granted  and  the 
dam  and  a  mill  were  built.  Another  mill  was  erected  in  the  Borough  of 
Danielson  on  the  Five  Mile  river.      Later  it  was  superseded  by  a  fine 
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brick  factory  which  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  today.  A  factory  erected 
at  the  Quinebaug  Falls  on  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the  river  is  still  in  opera- 
tion. A  large  stone  mill  with  an  extensive  weave  shop,  erected  at  the 
same  privilege,  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  cotton  mills  in  the 
state.  Another  flourishing  cotton  mill  on  the  Quinebaug  is  located  at 
Williamsville.  On  the  Five  Mile  river  at  the  point  where  Dayville  has 
grown  up,  another  mill  was  built,  which,  after  many  years  of  active 
service,  was  removed  and  converted  into  a  tenement  house  in  order  to 
make  room  for  a  fine  brick  mill  which  was  erected  a  few  years  since  and 
which  is  used  for  manufacturing  woolen  goods.  A  little  farther  up  the 
Five  Mile  another  cotton  mill  was  built  in  1810  and  there  the  village  of 
Attawaugan  is  located.  Farther  on,  at  Ballouville,  is  a  large  stone  mill 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  many  years.  A  short  distance 
beyond  there  stands  still  another  mill  at  Pineville.  Still  farther  up  the 
river  stood  the  Daniels'  mill  which  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  cotton 
mill  erected  in  the  town.  The  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  some  years 
since,  but  the  ruins  still  attract  the  attention  of  photographers  and  artists. 
Whetstone  Brook  abounds  in  excellent  mill  sites  which  were  early  utilized. 
At  Bast  Killingly  it  has  a  remarkable  descent  and  a  number  of  dams  have 
been  constructed  along  its  course  to  provide  power  for  the  mills  erected. 
Within  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  there  are  nine  mills:  four  woolen, 
four  cotton  and  one  shoddy.  There  were  ten  until  very  recently.  Six  of 
the  mills  on  Whetstone  Brook  have  been  in  operation  during  the  present 
year.  The  fortune  of  these  mills  has  varied  with  the  times.  The  dull 
times  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  181 2- 1814  and  the  panic  of 
1837  caused  much  distress  to  all  parties  interested  in  manufacturing. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Northern  States 
was  so  greatly  increased,  business  was  very  brisk  along  this  little  stream. 
Many  of  the  mills  were  enlarged,  new  machinery  was  added,  and  the  out- 
put was  greatly  increased.  A  trolley  line  has  been  constructed  and  is  in 
operation  between  Providence  and  East  Killingly  and  is  nearly  completed 
to  Danielson.  The  line  is  chartered  to  carry  both  passengers  and  freight. 
The  close  connection  with  Providence  gives  an  easy  outlet  to  that  market 
and  Danielson  offers  excellent  railroad  facilities.  In  addition  to  the  cotton 
mill  previously  mentioned,  Danielson  has  a  knitting,  a  mill  supplies,  a 
wood  working  factory,  a  reed  shop,  a  grist  mill  and  a  worsted  factory.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  town  there  is  another  fine  water  privilege  where 
the  large  power  house  of  The  Worcester  and  Connecticut  Eastern  Railway 
Company  has  been  built.  One  of  the  most  substantial  dams  in  the  country 
has  been  constructed  there  at  great  expense.  In  1836  Killingly  was  the 
largest  cotton  manufacturing  town  in  the  state,  having  fourteen  cotton 
mills,  three  woolen  mills,  one  furnace  and  an  axe  factory.  [Barber.]  In 
1 8 18  there  were  four  cotton,  one  woolen,  one  paper  hanging,  and  four  dye- 
ing mills,  three  fulling,  eight  grain  and  eight  saw  mills,  three  carding 
machines  and  three  tanneries.  Shoes  and  boots  were  once  manufactured 
here  extensively.  In  1000  all  industries  were  74;  capital  employed, 
$2,174,445;  employes,  1,263;  pay  roll,  $441,033. 
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PLAINFIELD. 

Plainfield  was  incorporated  in  1699.  Many  excellent  mill  sites  are 
furnished  by  the  Quinebaug  river  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  boundary  of  the  town  and  by  the  Moos  up  river  which  flows 
through  it.  During  the  early  history  of  the  town  many  sites  were  occupied 
by  carding,  fulling,  saw  or  grist  mills  which  for  various  reasons  under- 
went many  changes  of  ownership.  The  earliest  date  of  the  use  of  any  of 
these  sites  for  the  manufacture  of:  cotton  and  woolen  cloths  is  181 5.  An- 
other mill  was  built  in  18 17  and  still  another  in  1845.  Along  the  Mocsup 
river  there  are  five  large  mills,  three  woolen  and  two  cotton.  Within  the 
past  two  years  one  of  the  earlier  mills  has  been  torn  down  and  in  its  place 
has  been  erected  a  model  woolen  mill  containing  all  the  most  modern 
machinery  and  appliances  for  manufacturing  the  highest  grades  of  broad- 
cloth and  suitings.  A  sixth  mill  has  been  changed  into  an  electric  plant 
to  furnish  light  and  power  for  the  model  mill.  Around  these  mills  have 
grown  up  the  thriving  village  of  Central  Village,  Moosup  and  Almyville. 
At  Wauregan,  on  the  Quinebaug,  are  located  the  large  mills  of  The 
Wauregan  Company.  In  1853-1854  a  large  mill  was  built,  the  size  of  which 
was  increased  in  i860.  About  ten  years  later  another  large  building  was 
erected  and  connected  with  the  first  by  a  building  between  them  so  that 
the  three  form  an  H-shaped  structure,  the  entire  length  being  1250  feet. 
The  56,000  spindles  and  1400  looms  are  employed  for  making  plain  and 
fancy  cottons  of  which  eight  or  nine  million  yards  are  produced  annually. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  ownership  of  these  mills  except  that  the 
sons  of  owners  have  taken  the  places  of  their  fathers.  Plainfield  has  a 
few  other  small  mills,  There  are  flourishing  carriage  shops  and  an  iron 
foundry.  At  the  latter  are  made  furnaces,  stoves,  cultivators  and  other 
agricultural  implements.  In  1818  there  were  four  cotton,  two  woolen,  two 
fulling,  four  carding  and  six  grain  mills.  All  industries  in  1900  were  51; 
capital  employed,  $2,713,962;  employes,  1,205;  pay  roll,  $424,147* 

POMFRRT. 

Pomfret  was  named  in  17 13,  the  date  of  its  organization  as  a  town 
is  uncertain.  Its  manufacturing  interests  were  prominent  during  its  early 
history.  They  were  located  on  the  Quinebaug  river  at  Pomfret  Falls,  now 
the  site  of  Putnam,  and  will  be  considered  under  the  history  of  that  town. 
At  Pomfret  Landing  there  was  another  mill  which  is  now  used  as  a  country 
store.  In  1818  there  were  one  woolen,  one  cotton,  three  fulling,  two  card- 
ing and  four  grain  mills  and  six  tanneries.  In  1901  brooms,  carriages  and 
wagons  were  made. 

PUTNAM. 
Putnam  was  incorporated  in  1855,  sections  of  Thompson,  Killingly  and 
Pomfret  being  taken  to  form  the  town.  Therefore  its  early  history  forms 
a  part  of  that  of  those  towns.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  first  cotton 
mill  in  this  part  of  this  state  was  erected  here.  There  are  two  falls  on  the 
Quinebaug  river,  known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower,   which  give  excellent 
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water  privileges  and  they  have  been  utilized  for  cotton  .woolen  and  silk  mills. 
In  1830  a  brick  mill  was  built  at  the  upper  falls.  It  was  burned  in  1841 
and  was  rebuilt.  Soon  capitalists  from  Rhode  Island  purchased  sites  and  be- 
gan to  build  three  large  mills  which  were  opened  in  1846-1847.  Under  skill- 
ful management,  these  mills  have  been  very  prosperous  and  additions  have 
been  made  so  that  now  a  capital  of  $600,000  is  employed.  There  are  two 
woolen  factories  and  another  making  sheetings.  In  1878  the  manufacture 
of  silk  was  established  and  it  has  increased  the  city's  prosperity  to  a 
marked  degree.  In  all,  Putnam  has  seven  cotton,  two  woolen  and  three 
silk  mills.  Shoes  are  made,  about  120,000  pairs  being  produced  annually. 
There  is  also  a  large  foundry,  manufacturing  furnaces  and  steam  heaters 
which  have  a  large  sale.  In  1900  all  industries  were  93;  capital  employed, 
$2,019,685;  employes,  1,631;  pay  roll,  $537t<>87. 

STERLING. 

Sterling,  taken  from  Voluntown,  was  incorporated  in  1794  The  first 
mill  was  built  and  ready  for  work  in  1809.  This  was  located  on  the  Moo- 
sup  river.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  a  larger  building  was  erected  on 
the  same  site.  There  was  another  small  cotton  factory  on  the  Moosup 
and  another  on  the  Quondunck.  In  1836  there  were  four  small  cotton  mills. 
The  most  important  industry  at  the  present  time  is  the  Sterling  Dye 
Works.  This  dye  has  a  world-wide  fame  and  the  business  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  one.  In  181 8  there  were  one  fulling  and  three  grain  mills,  one 
carding  machine  and  two  tanneries.  In  1901  print  goods,  building  stones 
and  underwear  was  manufactured.      Large  quarries  are  now  in  operation. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland,  taken  from  Windham,  was  incorporated  in  1857.  During 
the  early  days  it  had  the  usual  grist,  saw  and  fulling  mills.  For  a  time 
boots  and  shoes  were  made.  In  1901  the  principal  industries,  aside  from 
agriculture,  were  the  making  of  boats,  shingles  and  ship  hoops. 

THOMPSON. 

Thompson,  taken  from  Killingly,  was  incorporated  in  1785.  It  is  noted 
as  the  early  home  of  the  cotton  industry  in  eastern  Connecticut.  The 
Quinebaug  river  together  with  its  larger  tributaries,  the  French,  Five  Mile, 
Moosup  and  Pachaug  on  the  east  and  the  Shetucket  on  the  west,  has  been 
noted,  and  is  at  the  present  time,  as  the  seat  of  the  most  important  cotton 
industries  in  the  state.  Previous  to  1807  every  river  and  brook  emptying 
into  the  Quinebaug  was  the  source  of  power  for  grist,  saw,  fulling  and 
carding  mills.  Many  of  the  more  important  mill  privileges  came  to  be 
used  as  sites  for  woolen  factories  and  through  the  changes  brought  about 
by  the  introduction  of  cotton  have  become  the  home  of  the  cotton  trade  in 
Connecticut  As  early  as  1730  a  grist  mill  and  dye  works  were  built  and 
put  in  operation  at  *•  great  falls,"  and  on  other  sites  there  were  soon  rival 
mills.  On  Dec.  21st,  1790,  Samuel  Slater,  who  had  arrived  from  England 
in  November  of  the  previous  year  and  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  learn 
cotton  spinning  to  the  partner  of  Richard  Arkwright,  started  the  first 
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cotton  mill  in  the  United  States  at  Pawtacket,  R.  I.  Moses  Brown  of 
Rhode  Island  had  previously  made  attempts  at  cotton  spinning.  In  1798 
Ozias  Wilkinson  started  a  mill  at  Pawtacket.  Later  he  with  his  sons  and 
two  or  three  other  men  purchased  the  site  at  Pomfret  Falls,  where 
Putnam  now  stands,  and  erected  a  mill.  In  the  spring  of  1807  they  started 
under  the  name  of  "The  Pomfret  Manufacturing  Co.,"  the  first  cotton 
factory  in  eastern  Connecticut,  the  first  in  the  state  having  been  started  at 
Union  Village  near  Hartford.  Prom  their  mill  has  grown  the  industry 
which  has  done  so  much  to  develop  this  portion  of  the  state.  The  cotton 
was  spun  into  yarn  which  was  given  out  to  be  woven  in  the  families  as  the 
linen  and  woolen  yarn  had  been.  It  is  stated  that :  "  Most  of  the  work  of 
spinning  was  done  by  children."  The  interest  aroused  by  the  starting  of 
this  mill  spread  into  the  adjoining  towns  and  at  once  the  mill  sites  on  the 
Quinebaug.  French  and  Five  Mile  rivers  were  utilized.  In  18x2  the  first 
cotton  mill  in  the  town  of  Thompson  was  built  and  put  in  operation.  Soon 
after  1826  another  cotton  mill  was  erected  on  another  site  and  the  highest 
grade  of  cloth  was  made.  In  1831  a  four-storied  building  was  put  up. 
Until  about  1868  there  were  many  changes  among  the  owners.  In  1828 
another  cotton  mill  was  erected  on  a  site  a  short  distance  above  the  one 
just  mentioned.  Soon  a  village  grew  up  about  it  which  was  named  Fisher- 
ville  in  honor  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  mill.  This  mill  also  passed 
through  many  changes  in  ownership.  About  1868  both  mills  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  present  company  and  the  villages  in  which  they  were 
located  became  Grosvenor  Dale  and  North  Grosvenor  Dale  from  the  name 
of  one  of  the  principal  owners.  The  first  mills  on  these  sites  were  small  as 
compared  with  those  of  to-day.  Several  were  wooden  buildings  and  have 
been  removed,  being  now  used  as  store  houses  or  as  tenement  houses,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  more  modern  structures.  Vast  sums  of  money 
have  been  spent  in  constructing  larger  and  more  powerful  dams  and  in 
erecting  and  equipping  buildings  of  large  dimensions  so  that  in  1890  these 
were  the  largest  cotton  mills  in  the  state.  In  18 11  a  brick  mill  was  built  at 
what  is  now  West  Thompson  on  the  Quinebaug.  This  mill  continued  in 
operation  until  1849  when  it  was  burned.  The  privilege  changed  hands, 
was  repaired  and  was  again  sold,  but  the  mill  was  never  rebuilt.  Just 
below  this  site  a  three-story  wooden  mill  was  erected  in  1827  for  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods.  The  owners  formed  a  kind  of  cooperative  com- 
pany, each  taking  charge  of  one  branch  of  the  business,  but  after  a  short 
time  the  partnership  was  dissolved.  The  mill  was  sold  and  was  kept  in 
operation  part  of  the  time  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1843.  *n  *ts 
place  a  small  brick  mill  was  built  and  cassimeres  were  manufactured.  In 
1865  a  large  new  mill  was  erected  and  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery.  Another  mill  was  built  in  1813  on  the  Five  Mile  river  and 
woolen  hats  were  made  for  a  time.  The  factory  was  later  used  for  making 
twine.  Several  other  mills  were  built,  around  one  of  which,  located  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  town  on  the  Quinebaug  river,  has  sprung  up 
the  thriving  village  of  New  Boston.  In  1836  there  were  six  or  seven  small 
factories  in  the  town.     In  18 18  it  had  three  cotton,  three  carding,  eight 
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grain  and  eleven  saw  mills  and  three  tanneries.      In  1900  all  industries 
reported  were  19;  capital  employed,  $4,511,383;  employes,  1,766;  pay  roll, 

•575.567. 

» 

WINDHAM. 

Windham  was  incorporated  in  1693.  The  Willimantic  river,  which  flows 
through  the  town  and  is  joined  by  the  Natchaug,  its  lower  course  being  called 
the  Shetucket,  provides  the  fine  water  privileges  so  fully  utilised  at  the  city 
of  Willimantic.  The  first  grist  mill  was  erected  in  1693.  During  the  next 
few  years  several  saw  mill  sites  were  granted  to  different  individuals.  In 
1706  permission  was  granted  to  four  men  M  to  construct  a  dam  on  the  river 
and  build  a  mill  or  mills."  An  attempt  to  raise  silk  worms  and  to  manu- 
facture silk  was  partially  successful.  "  After  the  Revolution  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  was  renewed  and  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  hosing  silk 
was  turned  out  annually."  The  silk  factory  passed  into  the  control  of  the 
Mansfield  silk  makers.  Tacks  were  made  from  scrap  iron.  In  1806  there 
was  a  carding  mill.  A  little  later  a  paper  mill  was  erected  at  this  point. 
During  the  Revolution  the  state  powder  works  stood  on  or  near  the  present 
site  of  one  of  the  thread  mills.  Later  its  place  was  occupied  by  a  paper 
mill  and  a  saw  mill  which  in  their  turn  gave  place  to  the  thread  mills. 
There  were  clothiery  works  at  South  Windham.  Tall  clocks  were  also 
manufactured  there  about  this  date.  A  second  paper  mill  was  built  in 
1 8 10.  Cotton  manufacturing  was  soon  commenced  in  this  part  of  the  town, 
and  from  this  small  beginning  have  grown  the  large  industries  of  the  town. 
Here  also  the  Fourdrinier  paper  machine  has  been  made  for  many  years. 
For  a  number  of  years  wood  type  was  made  by  machinery  and  then  the 
business  was  removed  to  Greenville.  Another  wood  type  industry  was 
started  on  a  small  scale  and  has  grown  to  be  a  prosperous  business,  Buff 
wheels  of  cloth  and  rags  which  are  extensively  used  for  polishing  silver  are 
also  made  here.  At  North  Windham  a  paper  mill  was  started  in  18 10  and 
was  successful  for  a  time,  and  the  Fourdrinier  machine  was  set  up  and 
used  for  a  few  years.  Then  the  company  failed  and  the  building  was 
changed  to  a  cotton  mill  for  making  yarn  in  the  skein. 

The  first  mill  for  spinning  cotton  in  Willimantic  was  built  in  182a  on 
the  present  site  of  Thread  Mill  No.  3.  In  1837  it  passed  into  the  own- 
ership of  parties  in  Providence  who  greatly  improved  the  plant.  Several 
other  parties  of  Providence  formed  a  corporation,  purchased  a  privilege  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  village,  and  in  1833  built  a  mill  and  dwellings  for  their 
employes.  About  the  same  time  another  site  was  utilized  for  a  mill  to 
manufacture  cotton  goods.  A  fourth  privilege  was  purchased  in  1834  by 
parties  from  Dorchester,  Mass.,  who  built  a  mill  on  what  is  now  a  part  of 
the  Linen  Company's  property.  Cotton  machinery  also  was  made  here  at 
this  time.  "  Thus  in  1826  Willimantic  had  four  cotton  mills  in  operation." 
These  mills  have  been  enlarged  and  additional  mills  have  been  built,  and 
by  this  means  a  rapid  growth  in  population  has  been  secured.  The  silk 
industry  was  introduced  in  1865  by  parties  from  Mansfield.  They  have 
two  large  buildings  and  employ  two  hundred  hands.    A  second  silk  corn- 
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pany  came  from  Mansfield  in  187a.  It  has  three  buildings  and  employs 
two  hundred  and  fifty  operatives.  In  1885  or  1886  the  manufacture  of 
trams  and  organsines  was  commenced.  A  corporation  was  formed  in  1887 
and  took  up  the  work  in  1888.  A  brass  and  iron  foundry  was  built  in  1871 
and  put  in  operation  in  1873.  I*  makes  castings  for  machinery.  The 
largest  and  by  far  the  most  important  industry  of  Willimantic  is  the  Linen 
Company's  works,  which  are  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  There 
are  four  large  mills,  the  last  erected  being  one  of  the  largest  cotton  mills 
on  the  ground  floor  in  the  world.  "  It  is  820  feet  long.  174  feet  wide,  and 
has  a  wings  48  by  81  feet  each,  and  4  porches  3a  by  4s  feet  each.  It  is  a 
one  story  building  and  has  303,000  square  feet  of  floor  surface  and  50,000 
spindles."  This  company  manufactures  the  celebrated  Willimantic  linen 
thread  and  employs  3,000  operatives.  These  industries  and  the  thousands 
of  hands  employed  make  Willimantic  one  of  the  important  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  state.  In  1836  there  were  in  operation  "  six  cotton  factories 
in  all  of  which  there  were  13,000  spindles  run,  a  satinet  and  a  paper  mill." 
In  18 1 8  Windham  had  two  paper,  three  fulling,  three  carding,  eight  grain 
and  ten  saw  mills.  All  industries  in  1000  were  114  ;  capital  employed^ 
•5.856,194 ;  employes,  3,514  ;  pay  roll,  $948,041. 

WOODSTOCK. 

Woodstock  was  incorporated  by  Massachusetts  in  1690  and  annexed 
to  Connecticut  in  1749.  Its  first  mechanical  industry  was  a  forge  to  make 
iron  from  bog  iron  found  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  In  1774  a  silver- 
smith's shop  was  established  and  after  a  time  tall  clocks  were  made  and 
sold  throughout  that  region.  There  was  a  fulling  mill  in  1791  and  later  a 
carding  machine  was  in  operation.  Pottery  works  were  established  in  1793 
which  made  large  quantities  of  earthenware,  such  as  milk  pans,  jugs  and 
jars.  A  second  carding  machine  was  set  up  in  1803.  About  18 14  cotton 
spinning  was  introduced.  There  were  formed  three  companies  which 
built  mills  and  began  to  spin  cotton.  Several  other  mills  were  erected  in 
different  sections  of  the  town  and  in  them  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  batting 
and  twine  were  made.  Many  of  these  mills  were  destroyed  by  fire  or  swept 
away  by  floods.  The  panic  of  1837  forced  some  to  close,  and  the  large 
mills  in  other  sections  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  remainder.  The 
manufacture  of  shoes  was  carried  on  extensively  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
is  reported  that  in  1845  there  were  5,651,580  pairs  of  shoes  and  fifty  bushels 
of  pegs  made  in  Woodstock.*  The  use  of  machinery  for  making  shoes  and 
financial  troubles  put  an  end  to  the  greater  part  of  the  shoe  industry.  In 
1 818  there  were  one  cotton,  one  fulling,  one  carding,  one  woolen,  one  oil, 
seven  grain  and  twelve  saw  mills,  two  trip  hammers  and  two  wheelwrights' 
shops.    In  1 901  boxes,  carriages,  cotton  warps  and  wagons  were  made. 


»  See  "Statistics  of  Connecticut  (1845),"  by  Daniel  P.  Tyler,  p.  132, 
and  ••  History  of  Windham  County,"  by  Bayles,  p.  880. 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 

CHATHAM. 

Another  center  of  manufacturing,  quite  different  from  those  already 
considered  and  illustrating  the  clustering  together  of  the  like  industries,  is 
found  in  the  town  of  Chatham.  The  village  of  East  Hampton  contains  and 
has  been  built  by  the  bell  works  located  there.  A  forge  started  in  1743, 
was  in  operation  until  18 10.  A  new  forge  was  built  in  1825,  and  scythes 
were  manufactured.  This  ceased  to  exist.  A  bell  foundry  also  flourished 
and  passed  away.  A  company  was  organized  in  1830  which  used  this  site 
tor  making  waffle  irons,  coffee  mills  and  clock  bells.  In  1836  sleigh,  hand, 
house,  cow,  sheep,  door  and  ship  bells,  also  preserve  kettles  were  made. 
There  have  been  at  least  seven  companies  manufacturing  bells.  As  usually 
happens  in  establishing  a  particular  industry  in  some  permanent  home, 
many  changes  have  occurred.  Single  firms  after  a  time  united  in  one  com- 
pany to  reduce  competition,  or  from  several  weak  companies  were  formed 
one  or  more  strong  corporations.  So  here,  "two  or  more  of  these  bell 
works  were  united  into  a  single  company."  They  consume  annually 
large  amounts  of  bell  metal  and  produce  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bells  of 
all  sizes  and  styles.  A  silk  factory,  built  in  1880,  consumes  30,000  pounds 
of  raw  silk  per  annum.  There  are  also  duck,  hoe  and  axe  factories  and  an 
oakum  factory  on  Cobalt  Stream.  In  1818  there  were  1  woolen,  8  grain,  12 
saw,  3  carding  and  4  fulling  and  cloth  dressing  mills,  1  forge,  6  small  fur- 
naces for  casting  bells.  4  tanneries,  1  cart  and  wagon  box  factory.  In 
1 90 1  the  principal  industries  were  the  manufacture  of  bells,  thread,  bicycle 
sundries  and  toys. 

CHESTER. 

Chester  has  always  had  more  or  less  manufacturing  within  its  limits. 
Screws  and  gimlets  were  made  in  181 2  and  other  similar  small  tools  have 
long  been  produced.  In  18 16  ship  anchors  were  made,  and  as  early  as  1837 
stationers'  goods  were  manufactured.  Carriage  springs  were  made  in 
1838.  In  1001  hooks,  a  large  variety  of  articles  made  from  coarse  wire, 
augers,  bits,  ivory  and  bone  goods  were  manufactured. 

CLINTON. 

Clinton  has  had  included  in  its  manufacturing  interests  the  making  of 
axe-handles,  baskets,  boats,  shingles  and  paper.  In  1901  the  industries 
were  the  same  as  the  foregoing. 

CROMWELL. 

Cromwell  was  set  off  from  Middletown  in  185 1.  Within  its  present 
limits,  cotton  and  woolen  yarn,  batting,  broadcloth  and  satinet  were 
manufactured.  The  buildings  were  later  destroyed  by  fire.  Another 
company  made  metallic  eyelets  and  ferrules.  A  hammer  factory  was 
added  to  the  industries  of  the  town,  but  later  it  was  burned.  In  1883,  all 
varieties  of  plated  ware  were  made.  In  1901  the  industries  included  the 
manufacture  of  toys,  sad  irons,  hammers,  hatchets  and  handsaws. 
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DURHAM. 

Durham  in  early  times  had  four  tanneries,  one  spinning,  one  grist  and 
one  cloth  mill,  one  comb  shop  and  shoe  factory.  Cloth  was  made  in  many 
houses.  In  1818  the  industries  were  shoes,  four  tanneries,  two  grain,  three 
saw  and  one  carding  mill.  The  present  products  of  its  industries  are  locks, 
post  office  boxes  and  a  large  variety  of  office  and  counting  room  furnish- 
ings, also  Japanned  and  stamped  tinware  and  tin  toys. 

ESSEX. 

Essex  in  its  early  history  had  iron  works,  fulling,  grist  and  saw  mills. 
In  1802  combs  were  made  by  machinery  driven  by  a  windmill,  and  this  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  flourishing  industries  of  the  town.  The  manufacture 
of  ivory,  hard  wood  and  stationers'  goods,  also  horn  goods,  employs  large 
capital  and  gives  work  to  many  people.  Auger  bits,  hammers,  taps,  dies, 
scissors  and  emery  wheels,  axes,  hammer  handles  and  spokes  are  also  among 
the  articles  produced.  By  reference  to  the  list  of  articles  enumerated  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Labor  Bureau  it  will  be  seen  that  numerous  other  articles 
are  produced,  many  of  which  come  under  the  head  of  fancy  articles  and 
novelties  and  are  of  great  convenience  in  the  household. 

EAST  HADDAM. 

East  Haddam  in  1662- 1669  had  the  neccessary  saw,  fulling  and  grist 
mills.  As  early  as  1745  there  was  a  shop  with  a  trip  hammer,  and  a 
scythe  factory.  In  1814  there  were  two  carding  machines,  one  fulling  mill 
and  seven  tanneries.  The  manufacture  of  hardware  and  edge  tools  was 
established  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  has,  together  with  that  of 
agricultural  implements,  formed  one  of  the  chief  industries.  In  tracing 
the  history  of  these  companies  one  finds  that  many  changes  in  ownership, 
as  well  as  in  the  line  of  products,  have  been  made.  The  manufacture  of 
yarn,  twine  and  cotton  duck  forms  the  chief  industry  in  East  Haddam  and 
Moodus,  there  being  several  factories  engaged  in  the  production  of  these 
goods.  In  18 18  there  were  one  cotton,  one  woolen,  three  clothing,  three 
carding,  one  oil,  six  grain  and  nine  saw  mills  and  thirteen  tanneries.  In 
East  Haddam  all  industries  in  1900  were  27;  capital  employed,  $390,850; 
workmen,  337;  wages,  $104,754. 

HADDAM. 

Haddam,  in  1662-1669,  had  saw,  grist  and  fulling  mills.  In  1745  a  trip 
hammer  and  a  scythe  factory  were  in  operation.  In  18 14  there  were  two 
carding  machines,  one  fulling,  five  grist  and  eight  saw  mills  and  seven  tan- 
neries; also  axes,  chisels  and  drawing  knives  were  made.  Plantation  hoes 
and  guns  were  manufactured  until  1849.  The  present  industries  include 
the  manufacture  of  plantation  hoes,  agricultural  implements,  cotton  goods 
and  wagons.  In  18 18  there  were  three  carding  machines,  two  fulling,  five 
grain  and  nine  saw  mills,  seven  tanneries  and  one  gun  barrel  welding 
machine. 
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KILLINGWORTH. 

KiUingworth  had  a  paper  and  also  a  powder  mill  in  1793-  In  *798 
there  was  a  nail  cutting  factory  which  was  changed  to  a  wool-carding 
factory  in  1845  and  to  a  pistol  factory  in  1881.  In  1818  there  were  one 
woolen,  three  fulling,  two  carding  and  eight  grain  mills  and  six  tanneries. 
In  1 901  carriage  making  was  the  principal  industry. 

MIDDLETOWN. 

Middletown,  a  thrifty  city,  noted  as  a  University  town,  has  several 
large  and  flourishing  corporations,  as  well  as  many  industries  of  less 
importance.  Among  the  early  and  most  important  is  the  celebrated  pump 
works.  In  1832  a  single  variety  of  pumps  was  made;  now  1200  different 
styles  are  manufactured.  The  elastic  web  industry  was  organized  in  1834 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  but  was  not  successful  at  first.  In  1841  the 
attempt  was  made  to  weave  elastic  web  goods  by  machinery  driven  by 
other  than  hand  power,  a  thing  never  tried  before.  Now  there  are  six 
mills  making  suspender  webbings,  halter  webbings  and  belting,  also  fine 
silk  webbing.  The  manufacture  of  machine  twist,  sewing  silk,  floss,  dress 
silk  linings  and  fish  lines  was  established  in  1850  and  was  incorporated  in 
1893.  This  industry  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  city's  prosperity.  A 
lock  factory  of  great  importance,  established  in  1850,  manufactures  wrought 
iron  plate  locks,  padlocks,  iron  and  wooden  names,  and  covers  many  acres 
of  floor  space.  The  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  in  many  styles 
was  begun  in  1882.  The  crude  rubber  is  cleaned,  vulcanized,  and  prepared 
in  every  particular  in  this  establishment  which  employs  200  workmen. 
Gold  and  silver  plated  ware  was  formerly  made  in  great  variety  of  designs. 
There  are  corporations  engaged  in  saddlery,  hardware  and  chime  sleigh- 
bells,  mosquito  netting,  jute  and  silk  hammocks,  blankets  of  many  styles 
and  colors,  cycles  and  wheels.  In  18 18  Middletown  had  fifty-one  industries. 
In  1900  all  industries  were  188;  capital  employed,  $5,100,485;  employes, 
2,916;  payroll,  $1,199,713. 

MIDDLEFIELD. 

Middlefield  was  not  separated  from  Middletown  until  1866,  so  the 
greater  part  of  its  history  has  already  been  considered.  In  1901  the  princi- 
pal industries  were  the  manufacture  of  suspender  webbing,  gun  sights, 
novelties  in  bone  and  ivory,  pistols,  etc. 

OLD  SAYBROOK. 

Old  Say  brook  was  set  off  from  Say  brook  in  1852  so  that  the  earlier 
history  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  latter  town.  In  1901  no  industries  were 
reported. 

PORTLAND. 

Portland  was  set  off  from  Chatham  in  1841.  Mills  located  within  its 
limits  supplied  the  Continental  army  with  flour  and  were  in  use  until 
recently.  The  ship  building  industry  began  in  1741,  ships  were  built  for 
the  government  in  1861  and  a  marine  railway  was  constructed  in  1877. 
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The  quarrying  of  fine  sandstone  has  been  one  of  the  principal  industries, 
producing  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  stone  per  year,  large  quantities  of  which 
were  used  for  government  buildings  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Machine  governors,  plain  and  retinned  stamped  ware,  Japanned,  galvan- 
ized, and  enamelled  ware  and  tinners'  trimmings  are  manufactured.  Feld- 
spar mining  is  also  an  important  industry.  In  1000  all  industries  were  28 ; 
capital  employed,  $463,585;  employes,  449;  pay  roll,  $184,361. 

SAYBROOK. 

Saybrook  had  a  grist  mill  in  1662.  A  short  time  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  there  was  a  fulling  mill,  and  in  1810-1811  there  was  added  a 
carding  mill  which  was  afterwards  used  for  making  bone  and  ivory  combs. 
There  was  a  tide  mill  in  1812  and  about  the  same  date  a  carriage  factory 
was  in  operation.  In  1901,  glassware,  ivory  combs  and  pianoforte  ivory, 
handles  and  button  hooks  were  made. 

WE3TBROOK. 

Westbrook  was  set  off  from  Saybrook  in  1840.  Within  its  limits  was 
one  of  the  early  iron  forges  near  a  swamp  where  iron  was  obtained.  There 
are  no  manufactures  at  the  present  time. 


TOLLAND    COUNTY. 

ANDOVER. 

Andover  was  separated  from  Hebron  in  1848.  No  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  mentioned  in  the  various  county  and  state  histories,  but  paper 
mills  have  long  been  located  there  and  much  lumber  is  sawed  by  portable 
mills. 

BOLTON. 

Bolton's  principal  industries  have  been  agriculture  and  stone  quarry- 
ing. For  a  time  there  were  two  hat  shops  and  a  cigar  factory.  The  latter 
was  changed  to  a  shoddy  mill.  In  1901  the  only  manufacturing  industry 
reported  was  that  of  soap. 

COLUMBIA. 

Columbia  was  separated  from  Lebanon  in  1800.  No  record  of  early 
industries  can  be  found.  In  190 1  cotton  goods,  paper,  tape  and  webbing 
were  manufactured. 

COVENTRY. 

Coventry  was  first  settled  in  1 700.  There  were  two  or  three  small 
streams  which  furnished  power  for  grist,  saw  and  fulling  mills.  A  site, 
first  occupied  by  a  forge  and  machine  shop,  is  now  used  by  a  woolen  mill. 
On  another  site  cotton  yarn  was  manufactured  in  18 16.  Another  mill  was 
used  as  a  saw  mill,  as  a  cloth  dressing  and  as  a  wool  carding  shop.  Since 
1830  there  have  been  manufactured  woolen  goods,  hat  bodies,  paper  boxes, 
metallic  cartridges,  sewing  silk,  dress  goods  and  silk.     In  18 18  there  were 
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i  cotton,  i  glass  factory,  i  carding  machine,  2  paper  factories,  3  grain. 
6  saw  and  5  carding  mills  and  5  tanneries.  In  1901  the  principal  industries 
were  the  manufacture  of  carriage  spokes,  metallic  cartridges,  paper  boxes 
and  silk,  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

ELLINGTON. 

Ellington  was  incorporated  in  1786.  In  18 18  it  had  1  carding  machine, 
1  cotton,  1  grain  and  4  saw  mills  and  1  tannery.  No  manufacturing  in- 
dustries were  reported  in  iqot. 

HEBRON. 

Hebron,  located  on  Hop  river,  was  incorporated  in  1704  and  had  the 
usual  small  domestic  mills.  In  1818  there  were  two  woolen,  2  cotton,  1 
paper,  8  grist  and  4  fulling  mills,  2  carding  machines  and  1  tannery.  In 
1836  there  were  1  woolen,  1  paper  and  2  cotton  mills  and  1  iron  furnace. 
In  1 90 1  the  industries  were  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  boats,  braided 
cotton  lines,  silk  ribbon  and  twine. 

MANSFIELD, 

Mansfield  was  incorporated  in  1703,  and  has  been  for  many  years 
closely  connected  with  the  silk  industry  of  the  state.  In  1731  there  was  a 
fulling  mill  and  in  1734  a  spinning  mill  was  added.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  culture  of  silk  worms  was  attempted  and  the 
manufacture  of  silk  was  commenced.  The  culture  of  silk  worms  was  con- 
tinued for  many  years  and  a  large  quantity  of  raw  silk  was  raised.  Ma- 
chinery for  spinning  silk  was  invented  and  put  into  operation.  In  18 10 
water  power  was  used  for  the  silk  spinning.  A  large  silk  mill  was  built, 
but  after  a  time  it  failed.  A  small  mill  was  built  in  1821  and  was  in  opera- 
tion for  seven  years.  "  In  1830  two  small  silk  factories  have  been  estab- 
lished in  this  town  by  an  English  manufacturer,  with  swifts  for  winding 
hard  silk ;  32  spindles  for  doubling :  7  dozen  of  spindles  for  throwing ;  32 
spindles  for  soft  silk  winding;  and  2  broad  and  1  fringe  silk  looms." 
(Barber.)  In  1854  a  large  factory  was  built  to  make  silk  thread  and  twist. 
In  1858  it  changed  hands  and  in  1882  was  burned.  A  new  mill  was  erected 
in  1883.  There  have  been  numerous  changes  in  the  companies  conducting 
the  business  since  its  commencement.  There  are  seven  silk  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  town — "two  of  them  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States."  In  1800,  390  pounds  of  silk  were  raised;  in  1830,  3,200 pounds; 
in  1850,  25,000  pounds,  valued  at  from  $5  to  $8  per  pound.  A  bell  foundry 
was  also  established  and  at  one  time  bronze  cannon  were  made.  Linen 
and  cotton  thread  have  been  made  here,  but  the  mills  are  now  idle.  There 
was  for  a  time  a  powder  mill,  and  also  a  knitting  factory.  In  1830,  2  cotton 
and  2  silk  mills  are  mentioned.  In  1901  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
sewing  silk,  silk  goods,  organ  pipes  and  organ  builders'  supplies  formed  the 
chief  industries. 

SOMERS. 
Somers,  originally  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  was  annexed  to  Connecti- 
cut in  1749.      In  l824  straw  was  sewed  and  palm  leaf  woven  in  sheets  by 
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families.  There  were  two  bonnet  and  hat  shops,  employing  30  hands, 
which  made  straw  hats  and  shaker  bonnets.  In  1825  a  small  satinet  fac- 
tory was  established.  A  second  mill,  built  in  1836,  was  sold  in  1879,  and 
now  employs  170  workmen.  In  1818  there  were  one  woolen,  one  saw,  one 
carding,  one  cotton  and  three  grain  mills,  one  forge  and  two  tanneries.  In 
1 901  cassimeres  and  overcoatings  were  the  chief  manufactures. 

STAFFORD. 

Stafford  had  a  deposit  of  bog  iron  of  superior  quality,  and  in  1779  there 
was  a  blast  furnace,  which  continued  in  operation  until  the  supply  of  iron 
was  exhausted.  Hollow  ironware,  cannon  shot  and  patterns  for  machinery 
were  made  until  1820.  In  1839  a  company  was  formed  and  a  mill  was  erect- 
ed for  the  making  of  satinet,  but  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  On  another 
site  was  located  a  woolen  mill,  the  buildings  of  which  were  three  times 
burned  and  rebuilt.  At  Orcuttville  was  a  large  woolen  mill,  which  manu- 
factured satinets.  There  were  other  attempts  to  make  these  goods,  but 
they  failed. 

At  Stafford  Springs  there  are  several  mills  engaged  in  making 
woolen  goods,  worsteds  and  shoddy.  In  18 18  Stafford  had  two  cotton, 
three  fulling  and  cloth  dressing,  six  grain  and  twelve  saw  mills,  one  clock 
factory,  two  forges,  two  furnaces  and  three  tanneries.  In  1900  all  indus- 
tries were  75;  capital  employed,  $2,061,474;  employes,  1,061 

TOLLAND. 

Tolland  in  its  early  days  had  the  usual  grist,  fulling  and  saw  mills. 
During  the  Revolution,  linen  cloth  was  made  and  marked  or  stamped  by 
hand  with  blue  ink,  and  muskets  were  made  by  the  blacksmith.  Patent 
cotton  leather  belting  of  many  kinds  is  manufactured  at  the  present  time. 
In '  188 1  patent  leather,  round  edge  cotton  leather,  patent  solid  round, 
twisted  round,  watch  twist  angular  or  V  shaped  and  patent  two-ply 
belts  were  made.  In  18 18  there  were  one  furnace,  three  tanneries,  one 
carding  machine,  three  grain,  three  saw  and  two  fulling  mills.  In  1901 
baskets  and  beltings  were  the  chief  products. 

UNION. 

Union  was  incorporated  in  1704.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  industries  throughout  the  history  of  the  town. 
The  first  saw  mill  was  probably  built  before  1740.  It  changed  hands  sev- 
eral times  and  three  different  mills  have  flourished  on  the  site.  There  have 
been  seventeen  saw  mills  located  in  the  town,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  had 
up  and  down  saws.  By  each  of  these  mills  more  than  200,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber were  prepared  for  market  annually,  most  of  which  was  in  early  days 
drawn  to  Windham  for  sale.  In  connection  with  the  mills,  there  was  car- 
ried on  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  window  frames,  sash  and  blinds,  picker 
sticks  and  plowshares.  About  1870  movable  steam  saw  mills  came  into 
use  and  soon  displaced  the  old  water  mills.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  was  commenced  about  1845,  the  work  being  carried  on  in  the  homes 
of  the  town  as  well  as  in  the  shops.    Between  i860  and  1866  the  value  of  the 
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boots  and  shoes  manufactured  amounted  to  more  than  $100,000  per  annum 
and  about  150  operatives  were  employed.  In  1874  a  part  of  the  business 
was  transferred  to  the  state  prison  at  Wethersfield,  where  convict  labor  was 
employed,  each  convict  receiving  50  cents  per  day.  The  shoe  business  at 
union  proved  unprofitable  after  1875  and  was  soon  discontinued  (1881).  In 
18 18  there  were  one  grain  and  nine  saw  mills  and  one  tannery  Other  in- 
dustries that  have  been  carried  on  in  Union  since  i860,  but  are  extinct  to- 
day, are  the  making  of  matches,  mattresses,  axe  handles,  stockings,  ground 
bone  and  phosphate.  In  1901  the  industries  included  the  manufacture  of 
boxes,  building  frames,  cloth  boards,  lumber,  picker  sticks,  plowshares  and 
window  frames.  Millions  of  feet  of  lumber  are  now  sold  out  of  Union  each 
year. 

VERNON. 

Vernon,  taken  from  Bast  Windsor  and  Bolton,  was  incorporated  in 
1808.  Where  the  Ponola  mills  now  stand,  there  were  in  1 750-1 760  saw  and 
grist  mills.  In  1790,  it  had  an  oil  mill,  wool  carding,  spinning  and  cloth 
dressing,  saw  and  grist  mills.  In  1792  bog  and  scrap  iron  were  made 
into  merchantable  iron.  In  1804  wool  carding  was  carried  on.  In 
181 1  the  first  successful  cotton  mill  in  Connecticut  was  established. 
It  is  reported  that  all  the  machinery  and  the  tools  used  in  mak- 
ing it  were  made  by  the  owners  with  the  aid  of  a  blacksmith. 
A  mill  to  make  stocking  yarn  and  thread  was  started  at  Talcott- 
ville.  Spinning  and  weaving  wool  was  carried  on  until  181 2  when  satinet 
was  made.  The  manner  of  making  it  was  discovered  by  raveling  a  piece 
of  foreign  made  goods.  The  machinery  used  by  this  mill  was  made  by  a 
blacksmith.  For  twenty-one  years  a  paper  mill  was  in  operation.  Rock- 
ville,  an  important  and  busy  manufacturing  center  in  Vernon,  had  iron 
works  in  1741.  In  1 821- 1822  satinets  were  made  as  power  looms  had  been 
introduced.  In  1850  an  envelope  factory  with  a  capacity  of  2,000.000  per 
day  was  established.  The  finest  varieties  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods 
are  made  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  stockinet  mills  which  also  make 
plushes,  eider  downs,  and  arctic  linings  for  shoes.  There  is  also  a  silk 
factory,  and  one  for  making  ginghams  and  dress  goods.  In  18 18  there 
were  one  woolen,  four  carding,  two  cotton,  two  oil,  three  grain  and  six 
saw  mills  and  one  tannery.  In  1900,  all  industries  were  123;  capital 
employed,  $5,743,445;  employes,  2,499;  Pav  r°N»  $928,886. 

WILLINGTON. 

Willington,  incorporated  in  1747,  had  a  woolen  mill  as  early  as  1830. 
In  1 841  there  was  a  cotton  thread  mill.  For  a  time  it  was  used  to  make 
wadding,  but  at  the  present  cotton  thread  is  made  and  the  business  is  very 
prosperous.  In  1818  there  were  one  woolen,  six  grain,  five  saw  and  three 
carding  mills,  a  glass  factory  and  three  tanneries.  In  1901  the  chief  man- 
ufactures were  thread,  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 
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INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPMENT   BY  COUNTIES. 

Under  this  heading  are  given,  first,  the  industries  of  each 
county  in  1818;  second,  the  industries  of  each  county  in  1845, 
and  third,  the  number  of  industrial  establishments  in  each 
county  in  1900,  the  total  capitalization  of  the  same,  the  average 
number  of  employes  therein  and  the  gross  value  of  the  annual 
products  thereof.  The  statistics  for  18 18  and  1845  may  not  be 
absolutely  correct,  but  they  are  practically  so,  being  compiled 
from  works  of  those  dates.  The  1900  data  are  from  the 
44  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States."  These  three  sets  of 
county  statistics  give  a  conception  of  the  marvelous  industrial 
development  of  Connecticut  during  the  Nineteenth  century. 

INDUSTRIES  OP  HARTFORD  COUNTY,  1818. 

Thirteen  cotton,  9  woolen,  37  falling,  37  wood-bending  and  11  powder 
mills,  8  paper,  5  oil  and  83  grain  mills,  2  forges,  2  glass,  tin,  hat  and  23 
clock  factories,  tanneries,  potteries  and  boots  and  shoes. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY.  x8x8. 

Two  cotton,  5  woolen,  30  fulling,  30  carding  and  54  grain  mills,  1  forge, 

1  furnace,  1  gun  factory,  1  powder  mill,  3  oil  and  4  paper  factories. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  NEW  LONDON  COUNTY,  1818. 

Nine  cotton,  16  woolen,  15  fulling,  18  carding,  2  oil  and  3  paper  mills, 

2  forges  and  70  grain  mills. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY,  x8t8. 

Three  cotton,  5  woolen,  17  fulling,  16  carding,  1  paper,  1  oil,  1  powder 
and  43  grain  mills,  1  forge  and  1  furnace. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  LITCHFIELD  COUNTY,  1818. 

Four  cotton,  8  woolen,  50  carding,  46  fulling,  62  grain,  1  paper  and  2 
oil  factories,  39  forges,  5  furnaces.  8  anchor  and  2  slitting  mills. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  FAIRFIELD  COUNTY,  x8x8. 

Five  cotton,  9  woolen,  29  fulling,  40  carding,  80  grain,  1  slitting  and 
rolling  and  2  paper  mills,  1  forge. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  WINDHAM  COUNTY,  x8x8. 

Twenty-two  cotton,  10  woolen,  37  carding,  23  dressing,  35  grain,  2  oil 
and  2  paper  mills. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  TOLLAND  COUNTY,  18x8. 
Nine  cotton,  4  woolen,  11  fulling,  20  carding,  36  grain,  2  glass,  3  paper 
and  2  oil  factories,  2  forges  and  3  furnaces. 
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INDUSTRIES  OP  HARTFORD  COUNTY,  1845. 

Ten  cotton,  14  woolen,  3  carpet,  1  worsted,  1  hosiery,  3  silk  mills,  1 
rolling  and  slitting  mill,  1  forge,  12  foundries,  7  machine  factories,  2  steam 
boiler,  2  scythe,  5  axe,  3  cutlery,  2  lock,  12  plough,  1  copper,  21  brass,  2 
britannia,  io  button,  17  paper,  23  clock,  3  pin,  17  watch  and  jewelry,  24 
saddle  and  trunk,  10  hat  and  cap  and  6  card  factories,  2  powder  mills,  1 
firearms  factory,  14  chair  and  cabinet  works,  23  tin  and  1  comb  factory,  21 
grain  mills,  18  tanneries,  hooks  and  eyes,  brooms,  boots  and  shoes. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY,  1845. 

Five  cotton  and  8  woolen  factories,  xi  iron  foundries,  3  machine,  2 
boiler,  5  axe,  3  cutlery,  1  screw,  1  latch  and  door  knobs,  1  tack  and  brads, 

1  shovel,  7  plough,  1  copper,  11  brass  and  is  britannia  factories,  26  button 
and  4  paper  mills,  3  musical  instruments,  3  pin,  4  clocks  and  watches,  34 
saddle,  harness  and  trunk,  5  hat  and  cap,  68  coach  and  wagon,  1  firearms, 
25  chair  and  cabinet  factories,  20  grain  mills,  22  tanneries,  hooks  and  eyes, 
brooms,  boots  and  shoes. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  NEW  LONDON  COUNTY,  1845. 

Twenty- eight  cotton,  14  woolen  and  3  carpet  factories,  28  forges,  3 
foundries,  4  machine,  x  steam  boiler,  7  scythe,  20  axe,  1  cutlery,  7  brass,  1 
button,  7  paper,  4  musical  instruments,  xo  saddle,  harness  and  trunk,  11 
hat  and  cap  factories,  6  cordage,  35  coach  and  wagon,  4  sperm  oil,  6  soap 
and  candles,  1  firearms,  14  chair  and  cabinet  and  12  tin  factories,  5  oil 
mills,  19  tanneries,  55  boot  and  shoe  factories. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY,  1845. 

Eight  cotton,  2  woolen,  carpet  and  hosiery  factories,  9  forges,  5  iron 
foundries,  6  machine  factories,  3  screw.  1  butt  and  hinge,  2  lock,  2  shovel, 

2  plow,  4  brass,  1  paper,  2  watch  and  jewelry,  5  saddle,  harness  and  trunk, 
7  hat  and  cap,  2  cordage  and  4  coach  and  wagon  factories,  1  powder  mill, 

3  firearms  and  6  chair  factories,  9  flour  mills,  14  tanneries,  boots  and 
shoes. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  LITCHFIELD  COUNTY,  1845. 

Seven  cotton,  28  woolen,  hosiery,  silk  and  1  engine  factory,  23  forges, 
10  furnaces,  12  iron  foundries,  5  machine,  6  scythe,  1  axe,  2  cutlery,  3  lock, 
1  tack  and  brad,  11  shovel,  12  plow,  3  brass,  3  button,  1  paper,  1  musical 
instruments,  6  clocks,  2  watch  and  jewelry,  21  saddle,  harness  and  trunk, 
14  hat  and  cap,  41  coach  and  wagon,  16  chair  and  cabinet,  1  oil  and  10  tin 
factories,  35  flour  mills,  49  tanneries,  boots  and  shoes. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  FAIRFIELD  COUNTY,  1*45. 

Eight  cotton,  8  woolen  and  1  worsted  factory,  2  rolling  and  slitting 
mills,  22  forges,  4  iron  foundries,  1  machine  factory,  1  scythe,  1  steam 
engine,  7  axe,  1  screw,  4  shovel,  2  plow,  1  brass,  2  button,  1  paper,  2  watch 
«nd  jewelry,  1  brush,  28  saddle,  harness  and  trunk,  120  bat  and  cap,  1  cor- 
dage, 38  coach  and  wagon,  1  firearms,  34  chair  and  cabinet,  14  tinware  and 
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19  comb  factories,  1  oil  mill,  19  fulling  mills,  40  tanneries,  4  iron  foundries, 
19  flour  mills,  boots  and  shoes. 

INDUSTRIES  OP  WINDHAM  COUNTY,  1845. 

Fifty-nine  cotton  and  16  woolen  factories,  1  forge,  3  iron  foundries, 
8  machine,  1  axe,  2  shovel,  2  plow,  1  brass,  5  paper,  12  saddle,  harness  and 
trunk,  2  bat  and  cap,  28  coach  and  carriage,  9  chair  and  cabinet,  6  tin  and 
1  comb  factory,  5  flour  mills,  12  tanneries,  1  broom  factory,  boots  and 
shoes. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  TOLLAND  COUNTY,  1845. 

Twelve  cotton,  18  woolen  and  9  silk  factories,  hosiery,  6  foundries,  8 
machine,  1  scythe,  3  axe,  two  plough,  1  glass,  4  paper,  5  saddle,  harness 
and  trunk,  30  hat  and  cap,  17  coach  and  wagon,  10  chair  and  cabinet,  2 
tin  and  7  comb  factories,  5  flour  mills,  14  tanneries,  boots  and  shoes. 

INDUSTRIES  OP  HARTPORD  COUNTY,  1900. 

The  number  of  establishments  was  1,946;  capital  employed,  $76,954,626; 
employes,  40,170;  gross  value  of  one  year's  products,  $72,224,316. 

INDUSTRIES  OP  NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY,  1900. 

The  number  of  establishments  was  2,575:  capital  employed,  $100,301,- 
087;  employes,  61,893;  gross  value  of  one  year's  products,  $134,069,985. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  NEW  LONDON  COUNTY,  1900. 

The  number  of  establishments  was  847;  capital  employed,  $27,668,078; 
employes,  15,081;  gross  value  of  one  year's  products,  $26,538,839. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY,  1900. 

The  number  of  establishments  was  376;  capital  employed,  $9,367,270; 
employes,  5.796;  gross  value  of  one  year's  products,  $9,292,586. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  LITCHFIELD  COUNTY,  1900. 

The  number  of  establishments  was  638;  capital  employed,  $16,589,409; 
employes,  10,778;  gross  value  of  one  year's  products,  $21,459,964. 

INDUSTRIES  OP  FAIRFIELD  COUNTY,  1900. 

The  number  of  establishments  was  1,997;  capital  employed,  $54,414,625 ; 
employes,  37,945;  gross  value  of  one  year's  products,  $67,279,450. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  WINDHAM  COUNTY,  190c. 

The  number  of  establishments  was  456;  capital  employed,  $19,665,686; 
employes,  10,100;  gross  value  of  one  year's  products,  $12,166,297. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  TOLLAND  COUNTY,  1900. 

The  number  of  establishments  was  293;  capital  employed;  $9,735,955; 
employes,  4t9*2;  gross  value  of  one  year's  products,  $9,792,669. 
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The  following  table  shows,  approximately,  the  number  of  corporations 
that  have  been  chartered  by  special  acts  of  the  Legislature  and  the  joint 
stock  companies  organised  under  the  General  Law.  It  is  evident  that 
during  certain  periods  there  was  a  greater  activity  in  the  formation  of  these 
companies  than  in  others  and  this  was  due  to  many  causes. 

On  the  passage  of  the  general  law  in  1837  there  was  a  marked  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  corporations  chartered  under  special  acts,  and  not  until  1864 
and  1865  was  there  a  revival  of  special  legislation.  From  1881  to  1884, 
sixty-four  special  charters  were  granted.  In  1893,  the  session  after  the 
"  deadlock,"  the  General  Assembly  awarded  the  highest  number  of  special 
charters  granted  in  one  year. 

Under  the  General  Law,  from  1850  to  the  present  time,  there  has  not 
been  as  much  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  corporations  formed,  except  be- 
tween 1855  and  1864.  Since  1850  the  invention  of  new  machinery,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  west,  the  multiplication  of  means  of  communication,  tariff 
legislation,  the  application  of  electricity  to  manufacturing  and  travel,  the 
tendency  to  concentrate  capital  and  reduce  competition  and  the  ability  to 
compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  the 
marvelous  growth  of  our  manufacturing  corporations. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  during  the  past  year  the  export  of  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States  have  equaled  one-third  of  all  the  exports  from 
the  country  and  Connecticut  has  furnished  her  share. 
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HISTORY  OF  ORGANIZED   LABOR   IN 
CONNECTICUT. 


The  history  of  organized  labor  in  Connecticut  may  well  be 
treated  under  four  periods.  They  are,  First  Period,  from  the 
earliest  organization  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  war;  Second 
Period,  from  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  (1865-1878);  Third  Period,  the  time  during 
which  the  Knights  of  Labor  organized,  flourished  and  declined 
(1878-1899);  and  Fourth  Period,  from  1899  to  the  present  day, 
— the  era  of  trades  unions  under  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

As  to  the  first  period,  the  date  of  its  commencement  is  un- 
certain. It  is  not  known,  definitely, -when  labor  commenced  to 
organize  in  this  State.  The  first  organization  that  this  Bureau 
has  learned  of  started  in  181 1.  It  was  the  Mechanics'  Society 
of  New  Haven.  Like  similar  organizations  elsewhere,  it  was 
for  social  and  educational  purposes.  Nearly  all  the  organiza- 
tions that  started  durihg  this  period  were  for  similar  purposes. 
Of  labor  societies  whose  existence  commenced  during  this 
period,  twelve  developed  later  into  labor  unions  which  have 
come  down  to  the  present  time.  Of  these,  one  was  established 
in  1847;  one,  in  1850;  one,  in  1852;  one,  in  1854;  one,  in  1856; 
four,  in  i860;  one,  in  1861;  and  two,  in  1865. 

The  second  period  covers  the  time  between  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war  (1865)  and  the  commencement  of  operation  here 
by  thfc  Knights  of  Labor.  There  were  many  organizations 
established  during  the  early  part  of  this  period,  but  of  those 
which  have  continued  as  labor  unions  until  to-day,  only  the 
following  can  be  found  by  this  Bureau:  two  established  in 
1866;    three,   in    1867;  two,  in  1869;    one,  in  1872;    one,  in 
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1873;  two,  in  1874;  and  one,  in  1877.  The  manufactur- 
ing boom  which  came  in  with  the  period  of  reconstruction 
was  the  cause  of  an  extensive  organization  of  labor  during  the 
"sixties,"  after  the  war.  Such  organizations  always  flourish 
during  prosperous  times.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  "sixties," 
these  labor  organizations  participated  in  the  politics  of  the 
state  and  assisted  in  the  election  of  James  E.  English  as  Gov- 
ernor. Their  campaigns  were  conducted  under  an  eight  hour 
issue.  They  were  promised,  if  successful,  an  eight  hour  law. 
The  dominant  party  did  give  them  an  eight  hour  law,  but 
spoiled  it  for  the  laborers  by  adding  a  rider  that  it  should  not 
be  obligatory  if  there  was  an  agreement  otherwise.  This  turn- 
ing of  an  apparent  victory  into  defeat  discouraged  organized 
labor  and  when  that  discouragement  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  very  hard  times  of  the  early  "seventies,"  the  unions 
began  to  drop  out  and  disband,  and  there  was  little  organiza- 
tion left  in  1878  when  the  Knights  entered  the  field. 

Third  Period — the  first  local  assembly  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  was  instituted  in  New  Britain  in  1878,  but  it  soon 
lapsed.  That  general  organization  persevered,  however,  and 
in  the  early  "  eighties  "  secured  quite  a  hold  in  Connecticut. 
The  one  exception  to  organized  labor  only  flourishing  during 
prosperous  times  occurs  during  this  period.  From  1884  to 
1888  were  "  hard  times,"  but  the  Knights  of  Labor  then  pros- 
pered. They  reached  their  zenith  in  this  state  during  1886  and 
gradually  fell  off  after  that  until  1889  ^ey  became  powerless  as 
a  working  body.  This  decline  was  due  to  a  constant  struggle 
with  trades  unions  (or  separate  unions  for  each  branch  of  in- 
dustry) whereas  the  Knights  tried  to  cover  all  trades  with  its 
one  organization.  The  trades  unions  finally  succeeded  in 
crowding  the  Knights  out  of  the  field  and  have  been  flourishing 
since  in  the  fourth  period.  This  was  rather  a  stormy  period, 
filled  with  struggles  between  employer  and  employe  and 
between  trades  unions  and  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Of  the  local 
assemblies  and  societies  started  during  this  period,  the  follow- 
ing have  come  down  to  this  day  as  labor  organizations:  six 
formed  in  1880;  six,  in  1881;  five,  in  1882;  four,  in  1883;  six, 
in  1884;  twelve,  in  1885;  seven,  in  1886;  seven,  in  1887;  three, 
in  1888  and  five,  in  1889. 
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The  fourth  period  has  been  from  1889  to  the  present  and 
has  marked  a  great  development  of  organized  labor.  This 
present  organization  has  been  along  the  trades  union  line,  or- 
ganized by,  affiliated  with  and  fostered  by  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  These  various  unions  are  bound  together, 
to  an  extent,  through  the  Central  Labor  Unions  in  the  popu- 
lous centers  of  the  State  and  by  the  Connecticut  Federation  of 
Labor,  a  state  organization  to  which  very  many  of  the  Unions 
are  affiliated  and  which  is  a  branch  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  are  five  hun- 
dred and  ten  unions  in  Connecticut  at  this  time  and  new 
organizations  are  rapidly  being  formed.  Those  organized  dur- 
ing the  present  period  and  existing  today  are  as  follows: 
eleven,  in  1890;  two,  in  1891;  nine,  in  1892;  seven,  in  1893; 
five,  in  1894;  seven,  in  1895;  eight,  in  1896;  fourteen,  in  1897; 
seventeen,  in  1898;  twenty-eight,  in  1899;  fifty -six,  in  1900; 
one  hundred  and  nine,  in  1901 ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
in  1902.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  period  of  in- 
dustrial prosperity  is  productive  of  a  great  growth  of  organized 
labor. 

This  present  period,  which  may  properly  be  styled  the 
period  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has  witnessed  the 
formation  of  many  unions  of  women  employes  as  well  as  of 
males.  The  number  of  organizations  that  have  reported  to  this 
Bureau  during  the  past  four  years  are  as  follows:  In  1899,  214; 
in  1900,  270;  in  1901,  340  and  in  1902,  510.  In  190 1,  labor 
unions  were  found  in  forty-three  different  towns,  in  1902,  in 
forty-eight  different  towns  of  the  State.  The  towns  having 
ten  and  more  unions  with  the  number  in  each  town  are  as 
follows:  Ansonia,  11;  Bridgeport,  44;  Danbury,  31;  Derby, 
13;  Enfield,  12;  Hartford,  68;  Manchester,  10;  Meriden,  28; 
New  Britain,  18;  New  Haven,  54;  New  London,  21;  Norwalk, 
including  South  Norwalk,  25;  Norwich,  28;  Stamford,  12; 
Torrington,  10;  and  Water  bury,  40. 

There  have  been  moral  victories  won  by  the  Unions  of  this 
State,  as  may  be  learned  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  his- 
tories. It  was  organized  labor  that  waged  war  upon  and 
stopped  immoral  dances  in  Hartford.  In  various  cities  and 
towns,  the  selling  of  five  cent  drinks  of  whiskey  has  been  op- 
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posed  and  driven  out.  Sunday  selling*  of  liquors  has  been 
opposed  and  stopped  in  many  instances  by  the  unions.  The 
aims  of  the  various  unions  as  given  in  their  constitutions,  by- 
laws, statements  of  principles,  etc.,  have  been  collected,  as  far 
as  possible,  and  are  presented  hereafter. 

These  aims  or  benefits,  objects,  purposes,  etc.,  of  the 
Unions  are :  out  of  work  benefits,  sick  benefits,  strike  benefits, 
to  secure  shorter  hours  of  labor,  to  secure  better  wages,  to 
secure  better  conditions  generally,  to  prevent  unjust  or  unfair 
treatment  of  members,  to  maintain  present  wages,  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  changing  conditions,  to  adjust  matters  as  we 
believe  to  be  right  and  fair,  wife's  funeral  benefits,  death  bene- 
fits, disability  benefits,  insurance  of  members,  to  abolish  over- 
time work,  the  getting  work  for  unemployed  members,  unity 
of  action,  a  uniform  scale  of  wages,  fair  remuneration  for  labor, 
to  protect,  educate  and  elevate,  to  secure  the  full  enjoyment  of 
wealth  created,  to  obtain  sufficient  leisure  in  which  to  develop 
the  intellectual,  moral  and  social  faculties,  to  secure  ail  the 
benefits  of  recreation  and  the  pleasure  of  association,  to  share 
the  honors  of  civilization,  to  secure  justice  to  all,  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  trade,  a  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  mutual 
protection,  to  bring  the  trade  closer  together,  to  cultivate  a 
feeling  of  friendship,  to  advance  members'  interests  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  to  settle  all  differences,  to  effect  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  all  disputes  between  employer  and 
employes,  to  make  loans  to  members  while  seeking  employ- 
ment, to  rescue  trade  from  a  low  level  and  to  prevent  further 
encroachments,  to  establish  a  binding  and  proper  apprentice- 
ship system,  to  maintain  a  higher  standard  of  skill,  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  schools  and  labor  unions,  to  secure  adequate 
pay,  to  fix  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  to  keep  members  em- 
ployed, to  secure  full  current  wages,  to  secure  a  preference  of 
work  to  union  men,  to  secure  arbitration,  to  secure  eight  hours 
of  labor  per  day,  to  gain  political  education  and  rights,  to  send 
pronounced  trade  unionists  to  municipal,  state  and  national 
legislatures,  to  protect  members  from  unjust  and  injurious 
competition,  to  render  financial  and  moral  assistance,  to  fur- 
nish tool  insurance,  to  give  pensions  to  disabled  members,  to 
abolish  Sunday  work,  to  give  the  public  the  best  possible  ser- 
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vice,  to  prohibit  child  labor,  to  discontinue  contract  labor  on 
public  works,  the  abolition  of  contract  prison-labor,  the  pay- 
ment of  weekly  wages,  to  secure  a  first  lien  for  workingmen's 
wages,  to  secure  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  both  sexes,  the 
abolition  of  conspiracy  laws,  tramp  laws  and  all  class  privileges, 
the  purchase  of  union  goods,  legislation  in  favor  of  those  who 
produce  the  wealth  of  the  country,  more  stringent  immigration 
laws,  to  do  away  with  sweat  shops,  to  secure  the  use  of  the 
union  label,  to  prevent  scab  labor,  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  in  state  prisons,  to  secure  vestibules  upon  electric 
cars,  to  gain  a  strict  observance  of  the  laws  governing  saloons, 
to  have  barbers  licensed,  to  maintain  efficient  and  honest  fac- 
tory inspection,  to  work  a  reform  in  prison  labor,  to  have  clean, 
healthy  work  rooms,  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  tenement 
house  systems  in  making  cigars,  to  do  away  with  cellar  bake- 
shops,  and  to  abolish  five  cent  barber  shops.  Many,  very  many 
of  these  reforms  already  have  been  accomplished,  and  many  of 
these  objects  and  aims  daily  are  being  realized.  It  may  be 
well  to  state  here  that  the  organizations  known  as  The  Econo- 
mic League  are  not  labor  organizations,  as  is  often  supposed, 
and  therefore  such  leagues  are  not  treated  in  this  report.  The 
Economic  Leagues'  members  are,  for  a  large  part,  members  of 
labor  unions,  but  there  is  no  other  connection  between  the 
leagues  and  organized  labor.  The  discussion  of  politics  is 
debarred  in  labor  unions. 

Following  are  the  histories  of  different  branches  of  organized 
labor.  First  is  the  record  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  This  was 
written  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Leonard,  of  Hartford,  who  has  been 
with  the  Knights  during  their  existence  and  career  in  Connec- 
ticut. In  forwarding  the  history  to  this  Bureau,  Mr.  Leonard 
sent  the  following  prefatory  note : 

14  In  presenting  this  brief  historical  sketch  the  writer  begs-  the  indul- 
gence of  the  chance  reader.  It  is  written  without  fear  or  favor,  and  by 
request,  and  the  contents  are  based  upon  actuality. 

44  Respectfully, 

••  Charles  B.  Leonard." 

Following  the  Knights  of  Labor  sketch  is  a  history  of  the 
Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor,  followed  by  individual  ac- 
counts of  various  unions  grouped  under  the  various  towns  and 
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villages  in  which  they  are  located.  These  towns  and  villages 
are  arranged  alphabetically.  There  is  not  given  an  account  of 
every  union  in  the  state,  for  many  were  formed  so  recently 
that  there  was  nothing  to  record  and  others  failed  to  furnish 
the  data  required.  But  sufficient  is  given,  with  this  introduc- 
tion, to  present  a  complete  record  and  conception  of  organized 
labor  in  this  Commonwealth.  After  the  histories  are  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  secretaries  of  the  510  unions  in 
Connecticut,  grouped  under  towns,  alphabetically  arranged. 


THE   KNIGHTS  OF   LABOR   IN   CONNECTICUT. 

The  objects  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  set  forth  in  its  "  Preamble 
and  Declararion  of  Principles"  which  follow,  The  "Test  of  Member- 
ship," as  stated  by  one  of  its  General  Master  Workmen,  is  presented 
immediately  after  the  "  Preamble."  About  these  two  statements  (or  con- 
stitutions as  they  might  be  called)  was  built  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

PREAMBLE  AND  DECLARATION   OF   PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR. 

The  alarming  development  and  aggressiveness  of  the  power  of  money 
and  corporations  under  the  present  industrial  and  political  systems  will 
inevitably  lead  to  the  hopeless  degradation  of  people.  It  is  imperative,  if 
we  desire  to  enjoy  the  full  blessings  of  life,  that  unjust  accumulation  and 
this  power  for  evil  of  aggregated  wealth  shall  be  prevented.  This  much- 
desired  object  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  united  efforts  of  those  who 
obey  the  divine  injunction,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  sbalt  thou  eat 
bread."  Therefore  we  have  formed  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing,  educating  and  directing  the  power  of  the  indus- 
trial masses 

It  is  not  a  political  party,  it  is  more — for  in  it  are  crystalized  senti- 
ments and  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  when  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage,  that  most  of  the 
objects  herein  Bet  forth  can  only  be  obtained  through  legislation,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty,  regardless  of  party,  of  all  to  assist  in  nominating  and  sup- 
porting with  their  votes  such  candidates  as  will  support  these  measures. 
No  one  shall,  however,  be  compelled  to  vote  with  the  majority. 

Calling  upon  all  who  believe  in  securing  "  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number "  to  join  and  assist  us,  we  declare  to  the  world  that  our 
aims  are: 

I.  To  make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  not  wealth,  the  true  standard 
of  individual  and  national  greatness. 

II.  To  secure  to  the  workers  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  they 
create;  sufficient  leisure  in  which  to  develop  their  intellectual,  moral  and 
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social  faculties;  all  of  the  benefits,  recreations  and  pleasures  of  association; 
in  a  word,  to  enable  them  to  share  in  the  gains  and  honor  of  advancing 
civilization. 

In  order  to  secure  these  results,  we  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  law- 
making power  of  Municipality,  State  and  Nation: 

III.  The  establishment  of  direct  legislation,  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum, imperative  mandate  and  proportional  representation. 

IV.  The  establishment  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  and  their 
operation  in  such  manner  as  to  impart  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  educa- 
tional, moral  and  financial  conditions  of  the  laboring  masses,  and  the 
establishment  of  free  State  Labor  Bureaus. 

V.  The  land,  including  all  the  natural  sources  of  wealth,  is  the 
heritage  of  all  the  people,  and  should  not  be  subject  to  speculative  traffic. 
Occupancy  and  use  should  be  the  only  title  to  the  possession  of  land.  The 
tax  upon  land  should  be  levied  upon  its  full  value  for  use,  exclusive  of 
improvements,  and  should  be  sufficient  to  take  for  the  community,  all 
unearned  increment. 

VI.  That  the  baying  and  selling  of  options,  the  gambling  in  farm 
produce  or  other  necessaries  of  life  be  made  a  felony  by  law,  with  adequate 
punishment  for  such  offense. 

VII.  The  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear  equally  upon  capi- 
talists and  laborers,  and  the  removal  of  unjust  technicalities,  delays  and 
discriminations  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

VIII.  The  adoption  of  measures  providing  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  those  engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing  and  building  industries,  and 
for  indemnification  to  those  engaged  therein  for  injuries  received  through 
lack  of  necessary  safeguards. 

IX.  The  recognition,  by  incorporation,  of  orders  and  other  associa- 
tions organized  by  the  workers  to  improve  their  condition  and  to  protect 
their  rights. 

X.  The  enactment  of  laws  to  compel  corporations  to  pay  their  em- 
ployes weekly,  in  lawful  money,  for  the  labor  of  the  preceding  week,  and 
giving  mechanics  and  laborers  a  first  lien  upon  the  product  of  their  labor 
to  the  extent  of  their  full  wages. 

XI.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  National,  State  and 
Municipal  works. 

XII.  The  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  arbitration  between 
employers  and  employed,  and  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators. 

XIII.  The  prohibition  by  law  of  the  employment  of  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age ;  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  for  at  least  ten 
months  in  the  year  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen 
years ;  and  the  furnishing  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  free  text  books. 

XIV.  That  a  graduated  tax  on  incomes  and  inheritances  be  levied. 

XV.  To  prohibit  the  hiring  out  of  convict  labor. 

XVI.  The  establishment  of  a  national  monetary  system  in  which  a 
circulating  medium  in  necessary  quantity  shall  issue  directly  to  the  people 
without  the  intervention  of  banks ;  that  all  the  national  issue  shall  be  full 
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legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private ;  and  that  the 
government  shall  not  guarantee  or  recognize  any  private  banks  or  create 
any  banking  corporations. 

XVII.  That  interest-bearing  bonds,  bills  of  credit  or  notes  shall  never 
be  issued  by  the  government ;  but  that,  when  need  arises,  the  emergency 
shall  be  met  by  issue  of  legal-tender,  non-interest-bearing  money,  and  gold 
and  silver  when  thus  issued  shall  be  by  free  and  unlimited  coinage  at  the 
ratio  of  1 6  to  i  regardless  of  the  action  of  any  other  nation. 

XVIII.  That  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  under  contract  be 
prohibited. 

XIX.  That,  in  connection  with  the  post  office,  the  government  shall 
provide  facilities  for  deposits  of  savings  of  the  people  in  small  sums.  And 
that  all  banks,  other  than  postal  savings  banks,  receiving  deposits  shall  be 
required  to  give  good  and  approved  bonds  as  security  in  twice  the  sum  of 
all  deposits  received. 

XX.  That  the  government  shall  obtain  possession,  under  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  of  all  telegraphs,  telephones  and  railroads;  and  that  here- 
after no  charter  or  license  be  issued  to  any  corporation  for  construction  or 
operation  or  any  means  of  transporting  intelligence,  passengers  or  freight. 

And  while  making  the  foregoing  demands  upon  State  and  National 
Governments,  we  will  endeavor  to  associate  our  own  labors: 

XXI.  To  establish  co-operative  institutions,  such  as  will  tend  to 
supersede  the  wage-system,  by  the  introduction  of  a  co-operative^industrial 
system. 

XXII.  To  secure  for  both  sexes  equal  rights.  ? 

XXIII.  To  gain  some  of  the  benefits  of  labor-saving  machinery  by  a' 
gradual  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day.    • 

XXIV.  To  persuade  employers  to  agree  to  arbitrate  all  differences 
-which  may  arise  between  them  and  their  employes,  in  order  that  the  bonds 
of  sympathy  between  them  may  be  strengthened  and  that  strikes  may  be 
rendered  unnecessary* 

TEST  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

For  this  are  we  organized. 

The  paramount  object  of  every  organization  having  a  test  of  member- 
ship based  on  economic  subjects  is  to  clothe  its  principles  with  the  force  of 
law,  infuse  them  into  the  recognized  standard  of  social  and  political  ethics, 
and  to  abolish  all  laws  and  customs  inimical  to  their  operation. 
;  The  Knights  of  Labor  have  well  defined  principles.  Actuated  by  the 
justice  of  their  demands  and  the  hope  that  they  will  become  the  recognized 
practice  of  the  whole  people,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
have  enlisted  in  its  army  of  peace  and  are  proclaiming  its  principles  to  the 
world. 

We  are  struggling  to  put  justice,  liberty  and  humanity  above  slavery, 
selfishness  And  greed,  and  dispel  the  crude  and  barbarous  practice  that 
gives  wealth  higher  consideration  than  industry  and  morality  in  the 
standard  of  greatness.    We  are  struggling  to  convince  the  world  that  one 
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generation  has  no  common  right  to  centralize  in  the  hands  of  a  few  the 
possession  of  natural  elements  of  wealth  and  bequeath  them  to  successors 
with  power  to  exact  tribute  from  the  coming  generation  for  the  right  to 
live  upon  the  earth.  We  hope  to  supplant  these  errors  that  greed  has  im- 
posed upon  us  with  a  wholesome  application  to  the  inherent  rights  of  all 
mankind  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  land  and  all  natural  bounties  from  which, 
through  labor,  man  must  procure  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

We  believe  that  human  souls  and  dollars  should  be  linked  together  for 
the  happiness  and  elevation  of  the  race.  Therefore  the  monetary  prerog- 
atives of  government  should  never  be  farmed  out  to  banking  corporations, 
where  private  gain  becomes  the  only  motive  for  furnishing  a  medium  of 
exchange  to  the  people,  thus  extorting  from  the  earnings  of  the  masses  for 
the  right  to  exchange  the  products  of  labor. 

Through  the  medium  of  government  we  want  the  people  to  own  and 
operate  the  agencies  for  transporting  intelligence,  passengers  and  freight, 
that  commerce  may  not  be  tolled  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many. 

We  believe  that  accumulated  fortunes  should  give  the  greatest  possible 
measure  of  joy  and  happiness  to  those  who  possess  them,  but  that  they 
should  never  be  used  by  their  possessors,  through  combines  or  otherwise, 
to  reduce  the  opportunities  or  the  earnings  of  the  less  fortunate  but  more 
deserving  industrious  poor. 

The  scope  of  our  demands  cannot  be  epitomized  in  this  limited  space, 
but  the  applicant  for  membership  in  our  Order  should  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  a  system  of  laws  and  a  condition  of  society  that  promise  more  pros- 
perity for  the  masses  and  fewer  private  and  public  debts ;  more  freedom 
from  avarice  and  fewer  bonds;  more  homes  and  fewer  tenants;  more  work- 
ers and  fewer  enforced  idlers.  In  a  word,  more  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  to  those  who  produce  them,  and  fewer  millions  to  idlers, 
who  by  cunning  combination  and  law  steal  them. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  every  member  is  expected  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  create  a  healthy  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  labor,  and  never 
lose  an  opportunity  to  put  the  demands  set  forth  in  our  Preamble  in  the 
laws  of  our  country  by  an  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot. 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  make  it  easy  aiM  honorable  for  all  to  do 
right  and  difficult  and  dishonorable  for  any  to  do  wrong;  it  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  promote  industry,  increase  happiness,  broaden  liberty  and 
unify  the  people ;  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  secure  to  all  citizens  the 
largest  possible  opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  industry  and  frugality. 

Therefore  our  Order  is  political  to  the  extent  that  politics  is  the  science 
of  government,  and,  instead  of  resorting  to  bullets  and  bayonets  to  force 
our  principles  upon  society,  we  make  our  demands  upon  the  law-making 
power  of  State  and  Nation.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is 
only  one  effective  method  —  and  that  is  the  ballot — by  which  a  legislative 
body  in  sympathy  with  our  principles  can  be  created.  No  voter  can  be  a 
true  Knight  of  Labor  who  forfeits  the  moral  force  of  his  obligation  at  the 
ballot  box  by  voting  for  a  candidate  or  a  party  opposed  to  our  principles  ; 
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and  let  it  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  inform  the  indus- 
trial masses  of  America  what  political  parties  have  refused  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  express  friendship  for  these  principles. 

To  be  a  true  Knight  of  Labor  one  must  be  a  patriot  as  harsh  as  truth 
and  as  uncompromising  as  justice,  whose  self-respect  and  personal  honor  will 
give  respectability  and  force  of  character  to  the  organization ;  who  is  wil- 
ling to  make  a  reasonable  sacrifice  of  his  time  and  energies,  and  will  labor 
with  what  ability  he  possesses  for  the  triumphs  of  our  principles. 

If  you  are  eligible  to  membership  under  the  Constitution  of  our  Order 
and  willing  to  take  upon  yourself  the  shield  of  Knighthood,  with  all  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  its  obligations,  we  invite  you  to  come.  The  tears  of  the 
homeless  invite  you  to  come.  The  wails  of  the  hungry  invite  you  to  come. 
Three  million  little  children,  who  have  been  robbed  by  greed  of  the  merry 
frolics  of  childhood  and  the  virtue  of  school,  three  million  enforced  idlers, 
who  hold  out  a  beggar's  palm  to  the  cold  charities  of  the  people,  and  a  debt- 
burdened  and  an  interest- cursed  nation  invite  you  to  come. 

Now  is  the  day  and  now  is  the  hour ; 
Would  ye,  listless,  shame  your  power  ? 
Would  ye,  craven,  shrink  and  cower  ? 
Choose  ye,  liberty ! 

I.  D.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

General  Master  Workman. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  first  secured  a  foothold  in  Connecticut  in  the 
winter  of  1878-79,  when  a  local  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  in- 
stituted in  New  Britain,  and  which  after  a  brief  existence  lapsed.  At  this 
time  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  a  secret  body,  but  in  the  fall  of  1879  &e 
11  Veil  of  Secrecy"  was  removed  and  the  K.  of  L.,  while  secret  in  some  lo- 
calities, became  practically  an  "open"  organization.  For  several  years 
after  the  New  Britain  local  lapsed,  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  re-estab- 
lish the  order,  but  all  failed  until  Mr.  T.  V.  Powderly  was  elected  General 
Master  Workman.  He  succeeded  Uriah  S.  Stephens,  the  founder  of  the  K. 
of  L.,  after  Mr.  Stephens'  decease.  Mr.  Powderly  was  prevailed  upon  to 
come  East  upon  a  "  tour  of  organizing.*'  Mr.  Powderly  was  at  that  time 
Mayor  of  Scran  ton,  Penn. ,  and  became  a  subject  of  considerable  adverse 
criticism,  because  upon  this  trip  or  tour  he  was  credited  with  purchasing 
pistols  to  arm  the  police  force  of  Scranton  with  at  the  Colt's  Patent  Firearm 
Company  of  Hartford.  Mr.  Powderly's  tour  of  organizing  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful, for  he  organized,  among  other  places  in  the  East,  ••  mixed"  local 
assemblies  in  Hartford,  Middletown  and  New  Haven,  in  the  order  named, 
in  Connecticut.  At  the  option  of  each  local  assembly,  any  person  over  six- 
teen years  of  age  was  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  Order,  except 
employers  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  no  bank- 
er, lawyer  or  professional  gambler  could  be  admitted.  At  first  there  was 
no  attempt  made  to  organize  any  except  "mixed"  assemblies,  that  is,  as- 
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• 
semblies  to  be  composed  of  various  trades  and  occupations.    Afterwards, 
•  •  Trades  Assemblies"  were  organized,  and  this  latter  was  one  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  decadence  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  but  of  that  hereafter. 

With  the  organization  of  the  locals  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  Hart- 
ford, Middletown  and  New  Haven,  the  late  James  Goodacre  was  appointed 
as  an  organizer  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  appointed  in 
1882  and  continued  as  organizer  until  January  1,  1885.  During  his  incum- 
bency he  was  able  to  oiganize  locals  in  Windsor,  New  Britain,  Waterbury 
a.nd  Danbury.  Mr.  Goodacre  removed  from  Hartford  during  December, 
1884,  and  C.  B.  Leonard  of  Hartford  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  Janu- 
ary, 1885.  The  Knights  of  Labor  slowly  grew  in  Connecticut  but  very 
substantially  until  the  "boom"  came  along.  There  was  also  an  organizer 
appointed  from  the  New  Haven  Local  Assembly,  who  succeeded  in  insti- 
tuting several  locals.  The  famous  districts,  30  and  49,  the  former  of  Bos- 
ton, the  latter  of  the  City  of  New  York,  also  succeeded  in  organizing  locals 
in  the  Northeastern  and  Southwestern  portions  of  Connecticut  and  "at- 
tached "  these  locals  to  their  respective  districts.  This  caused  from  time  to 
time  a  great  deal  of  friction  as  the  fertile  territory  of  Connecticut,  with  its 
teeming  industrial  centers,  were  looked  upon  with  covetous  eyes  by  both 
District  30  and  District  49.  When  Mr.  Powderly  organized  the  locals,  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  attached  them  to  the  "  General  Assembly,"  as  the 
central  or  head  or  parent  organization  was  called.  The  organizers  that  he 
appointed,  Messrs.  Goodacre  and  Bushe,  followed  in  his  steps  in  attaching 
newly  organized  locals  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  result  was  great 
rivalry  in  claiming  territorial  jurisdiction  over  localities  organized  by  Dis- 
trict 30  and  District  49.  These  districts  were  chartered  for  Boston  and  vi- 
cinity and  New  York  and  vicinity.  It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that 
the  general  officers  would  exercise  a  fostering  care  over  the  locals  in  this 
State  attached  by  the  general  Master  Workman  (Mr.  Powderly)  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  over  those  attached  by  the  organizers  appointed  by 
bim.  These  complex  terms  and  organizations  were  little  understood  by  the 
mass  of  the  members,  and  the  ambitions  of  the  designing  dwellers  of  met- 
ropolitan centers  therefore  exercised  great  influence  with  the  "country  mem- 
bers." 

In  order  that  the  non-member  and  reader  may  fully  understand  the 
complex  nature  of  terms,  it  may  be  explained,  that  the  General  Assembly 
was  the  parent  body,  which  was  composed  of  the  duly  elected  delegates 
Vrom  the  local  assemblies  and  when  convened  (which  was  annually)  chose 
the  general  officers,  who  held  their  office  for  the  term  of  one  year.  Then 
the  District  Assemblies  came  into  being  ;  this  was  intended  originally  to 
comprise  only  the  Congressional  District,  but  this  division  did  not  prevail 
and  the  locality  of  each  assembly  was  then  described  and  the  word  vicinity 
added  to  the  territory  specifically  named;  then  came  the  State  Assembly, 
followed  later  by  the  National  Trades  Assembly,  The  legislative  power 
of  the  Order  was,  however,  vested  in  the  General  Assembly,  but  the  Dis- 
trict, State  and  National  Trades  Assemblies  were  permitted  under  the  gen- 
eral laws  and  the  charters  granting  their  existence  to  exercise  legislative 
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as  well  as  executive  powers.  Local  officers  were  elected  semi-annually, 
general  officers  and  district  officers  annually, — afterward  the  term  was  two 
years. — but  the  General  Assembly  met  annually  for  legislative  purposes. 
The  District,  State  and  National  Trades  Assemblies  could  meet  as  often  as 
they  chose. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  then  grew  steadily  here,  and  there  was  soon  a 
desire  among  the  locals  to  form  a  District  Assembly  that  should  comprise 
the  territorial  area  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  This  was  accomplished 
only  at  considerable  labor  and  expense  by  the  Local  Assembly,  1977,  of 
Hartford  and  some  of  its  members.  As  could  be  expected  Districts  30  and 
49  offered  objections  to  such  a  District  Assembly,  and  in  this  they  were 
supported  by  the  New  Haven  locals.  Finally  all  the  obstacles  were  over- 
come, but  not  until  appeal  after  appeal  had  been  sent  by  the  locals  desiring 
such  a  District  Assembly  to  the  general  officers.  A  charter  was  finally 
granted  in  the  early  summer  of  1885.  This  District  Assembly  was  called 
D.  A.  95,  K.  of  L.,  and  comprised  all  the  territory  of  Connecticut  except 
New  Haven,  which  was  granted  a  charter  later  on.  There  were  present 
delegates  from  fourteen  local  assemblies  when  District  Assembly  95  was 
formed.  The  locals  outside  of  New  Haven  that  belonged  to  Districts  30 
and  49  were,  by  order  of  the  General  Executive  Board,  transferred  to  Dis- 
trict Assembly,  95,  and  increased  the  locals  to  twenty-two  in  District 
Assembly,  95. 

Most  all  the  readers  of  this  article  can  remember  the  great  industrial 
depression  that  followed  the  presidential  election  of  1884,  and  which  con- 
tinued with  more  or  less  severity  during  the  following  years.  It  was  also 
during  this  time  that  the  great  "  boom  "  took  place,  when  men  and  women 
joined  the  order  by  hundreds.  During  this  period,  also,  occurred  so  many 
strikes.  Industrial  disturbances  took  place  everywhere,  and  every  Local 
Assembly  aired  the  grievances  of  its  members.  It  was  a  stormy  period  but 
District  Assembly,  95,  Knights  of  Labor  of  Connecticut,  grew  in  membership 
and  Local  Assemblies.  The  writer  remembers  that  during  one  week,  early 
in  1886,  eight  Local  Assemblies  with  a  charter  membership  aggregating 
1,158  were  organized.  At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  District  Assembly,  95. 
held  in  July,  1886,  there  were  reported  118  Local  Assemblies  in  good  stand- 
ing, which  were  located  in  Hartford,  Middletown,  New  Britain,  Waterbury, 
Watertown,  Plain ville,  Bristol,  Southington,  Winsted,  Lakeville,  Torring- 
ton,  Thomaston,  Terryville,  Unionville,  Tariffville,  Collinsville,  'Windsor, 
Thompson  ville,  Windsor  Locks,  Broad  Brook,  East  Hartford,  South  Man- 
chester, Manchester,  Rockville,  Willimantic,  Stafford  Springs,  Putnam, 
Dayville,  Danielson ville,  Wauregan,  Jewett  City,  Versailles,  Norwich, 
Mont  ville,  New  London,  Cromwell,  Rocky  Hill,  Glastonbury,  Kensington, 
Meriden,  Wallingford,  Branford,  Bridgeport,  Long  Hill,  Westport,  Nor- 
waik,  Stamford,  Bethel,  Greenwich,  Danbury,  Roxbury,  Ho tchkiss ville, 
Newtown,  Mood  us,  Plainfield,  Mystic,  Stonington,  Derby,  Birmingham, 
Ansonia,  Taftville  and  Naugatuck. 

When  at  the  zenith  of  its  power,  District  Assembly,  95.  contained 
within  its  various  affiliated  locals  nearly  twelve  thousand  members,  of 
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whom  a  fair  number  were  women,  who  were  largely  employed  in  the 
textile  establishments  which  were  then,  with  a  few  exceptions,  located 
East  of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  number  of  members  and  Local 
Assemblies  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  members  themselves.  Schem- 
ing and  selfish  members,  aided  by  these  self-written  interviews  published 
by  the  press,  sought  notoriety  and  office  and  ••  rushed  in  like  fools  where- 
angels  feared  to  tread."  From  the  inception,  District  Assembly,  95,  had 
disturbances,  strikes  and  grievances  to  contend  with.  As  one  looks  back- 
ward to  those  years  of  1883-84-85-86-87-88-89,  there  is  hardly  anything 
visible  excepting  grievances  and  strikes.  There  was  no  meeting  held  by 
District  Assembly,  95,  during  my  incumbency  as  District  Secretary  which 
covered  the  period  of  1885-89  (both  years  inclusive)  that  there  was  not  a 
grievance  or  cause  for  a  strike  presented.  District  meetings  were  held 
every  three  months,  but  on  the  whole  things  were  going  fairly  well  until 
the  organization  of  the  purely  "  Trades  Assemblies."  These  were 
A-ssemblies  entirely  composed  of  those  following  one  trade  and  its 
branches. 

The  most  serious  strike  was  the  famous  Derby  Silver  Company  strike, 
a-nd  also  the  most  disastrous.  The  employes  of  The  Derby  Silver  Com- 
pany went  out  on  strike  which  was  greatly  aided  and  abetted  by  those  who 
were  members  of  the  order,  it  is  true,  but  were  also  without  official  stand- 
ing and  were  not  employed  by  Thr.  Derby  Silver  Company.  Candor  com- 
pels the  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  a  few  of  the  employes  were 
members  of  the  order,  but  the  employes  who  did  not  belong  were  in  the 
vast  majority.  Meetings  were  held  and  at  these  meetings  men  who  be- 
longed to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  it  is  true,  but  who  were  also  members  of 
trades  unions,  actually  convinced  their  not  unwilling  listeners  that  they 
ought  to  go  out  on  strike,  that  •*  they  had  just  grievances  "  and  that  by 
"so  doing"  they  would  show  the  that  they  (the  strikers)  "could  have- 
the  assistance  of  the  entire  laboring  people  of  the  world."  These 
men  employed  by  the  Derby  Silver  Company  were  not  members  of 
any  labor  organization  except  in  isolated  cases.  They  "struck "  and  then 
frantic  appeals  were  made  by  equally  frantic  members  (for  a  purpose)  to 
••  organize"  the  strikers.  Well,  the  Derby  Silver  Company  strikers  were 
organized,  but  were  distinctly  told  that  under  no  circumstances  could  they 
(the  strikers)  claim  that  the  strike  was  legalized  fy  the  Knights  of  Labor 
through  being  organized  and  attached  to  District  Assembly,  95.  The 
element  that  made  frantic  appeal  to  the  strikers  before  organization,  now 
sought  by  other  methods  to  create  sympathy  for  them  after  their  organiza- 
tion. In  the  District  meeting  which  shortly  after  occurred,  by  a  system- 
atic agitation  in  various  locals,  members,  who  were  also  members  of 
certain  trade  unions,  sought  and  grasped  the  opportunity  to  benefit  them- 
selves as  trade  unionists  from  the  wide-spread  agitation  caused  by  indus- 
trial disturbances  and  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  District  meeting  that 
followed,  after  a  heated  and  prolonged  debate,  by  a  small  majority,  tacitly 
endorsed  the  Derby  Silver  strike  and  permitted  the  local  to  send  out  an 
appeal  for  financial  assistance  to  the  order  of  the  State  and  at  large,  and, 
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to  cap  this,  at  the  next  succeeding  District  Assembly  "the  strike  was  ap- 
proved and  an  assessment  was  authorized  to  be  levied  on  every  member  of 
the  District  and  to  be  sent  by  the  Local  Assemblies  to  the  Strike  Commit- 
tee of  the  Derby  Silver  Company  strikers."  What  is  more,  this  element 
had  influence  enough  to  cause  the  General  Executive  Committee  to  issue  a 
boycott  against  the  products  of  the  Derby  Silver  Company.  The  district 
assessment  above  referred  to  was  to  continue  until  the  next  quarterly 
meeting.  There  was  collected  by  the  strikers  themselves  and  the  assess- 
ment referred  to  upwards  of  $30,000,  and  this  was  distributed  by  the  Local 
Strike  Committee.  The  Derby  Silver  Company  strike  was  lost,  which 
some  of  us  knew  would  be  the  case  at  the  start,  and  then  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  its  officers  were  blamed  for  the  loss  of  the  strike..  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  employes  of  the  Derby  Silver  Company  had  just  cause 
for  complaint,  but  the  strike  was  directly  caused  by  ill-advised  counsel, 
inflammatory  speeches  and  hasty  action  and  by  men  who  had  no  official 
position  or  recognition  and  were  the  stormy  petrels  who  presaged  what  was 
to  follow,  alas,  in  a  short  time.  This  strike  was  productive  of  great  and 
useless  pecuniary  loss  to  the  strikers  and  to  the  Derby  Silver  Company 
alike,  caused  great  friction  and  unnecessary  crimination  and  recrimination 
among  the  members  and  officers  of  the  Local  and  District  Assemblies  and 
was  the  commencement  of  the  conspiracy  hatched  in  New  York  and  sent 
forth  from  Baltimore  to  down  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

There  was  also  a  strike  at  Southington  among  the  cutlers  employed 
by  the  Southington  Cutlery  Company,  which  was  also  unsuccessful  and 
cost  the  District  about  $5,000.  During  the  strike  a  foreign  (English)  paper 
was  sent  to  the  District  Committee  having  the  strike  in  charge ;  this  paper 
contained  a  blue  penciled  mark  around  a  letter  sent  to  this  paper  by  one 
of  the  strikers,  that  extolled  the  Knights  of  Labor  very  highly  and  wound 
cp  with  the  statement  that  ••  the  strikers  were  living  better  than  they  did 
while  at  work,  in  fact  we  are  as  fat  as  pigs."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
record  the  fact  that  the  supplies  were  cut  off  at  the  succeeding  next 
District  meeting  and  very  many  of  the  strikers  went  back  to  work  at  "  the 
same  old  place  and  with  the  same  old  conditions  that  existed  previously.** 
These  two  strikes  caused  a  loss  of  prestige  of  members  and  local  assemblies 
that  hung  like  a  funeral  pall  about  the  Knights  of  Labor.  There  was  a 
serious  strike  at  the  P.  &  F.  Corbin  works  of  New  Britain.  This  was  suc- 
cessfully settled  by  mutual  concessions  and  caused  but  a  trifling  loss  to 
either  the  employer  or  employe. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  grievances  settled  successfully,  and 
••  threatened"  strikes  likewise  were  averted  with  credit  to  the  order  in 
Bridgeport,  Waterbury,  Middletown,  Hartford,  Meriden,  Broad  Brook, 
and  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  There  was  a  second  strike  at 
the  P.  &  F.  Corbin  Works  that  was  mainly  caused  by  the  injudicious 
actions  of  Thomas  F.  Barry,  a  member  of  the  General  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Being  a  general  officer  his  actions  caused 
a  serious  interference  by  the  order  at  large  with  the  chartered  rights  of 
District  Assembly,  95,  and  its  executive  officers.      This  caused  a   blow. 
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financially  and  otherwise,  from  which  District  Assembly,  95,  never  re- 
covered. It  caused  the  practical  disappearance  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  as 
a  '*  labor  factor."  to  be  reckoned  with  inside  this  state.  The  inflammatory 
speeches  made  by  Barry  were  mainly  inspired  with  a  desire  for  notoriety 
and  an  ••  ardent  spirit."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  were  many  with 
the  above  described  qualities  in  the  order  who  either  selfishly  helped  the 
coming  disruption  along  or  were  like  the  mule  who  could  kick  the  cart  to 
pieces  but  did  not  know  enough  to  build  one.  With  the  unsuccessful  end- 
ing of  the  last  strike  at  the  P.  &  P.  Corbin  Works,  commenced  the  actual 
disintegration  of  the  order  and  there  was  continual  loss  of  members,  and, 
what  was  far  worse,  there  was  the  disappearance  of  the  Local  Assemblies 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  membership  of  District  Assembly,  95,  by 
reports  submitted  quarterly,  was  showing  a  steady  and  persistent  loss  of 
members.  The  major  number  of  Local  Assemblies  and  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  same  were  not  maintained  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months 
and  that  was  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1886.  I  remember  well  an 
occurrence  at  one  of  the  hottest  meetings  of  District  Assembly,  95,  the 
District  Master  Workman  (T.  H.  Kehoe,  of  New  Britain,)  asked  this 
question  of  one  of  the  presenters  of  grievances  :  i4  You  say  you  have  had 
this  grievance  existing  for  years,  what  did  you  do  about  it  before  you 
joined  the  Knights  of  Labor?"  The  reply  was:  "We  had  to  grin  and 
bear  it,  but  what  is  this  great  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  good  for  if  we 
cannot  have  our  grievance  righted  ? "  Such  a  spirit  and  a  desire  to  use 
the  K.  of  L.  to  avenge  personal  and  private  grudges  worked  great  harm  to 
the  order. 

The  K.  of  L.  caused  a  better  mode  of  sanitation  to  be  introduced  in 
the  factories  and  a  far  better  system  of  rules  to  prevail  in  manufacturing 
establishments  generally.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  impossible  was  tried 
and  the  possible  was  relegated  to  the  rear.  The  K.  of  L.  also  took  action 
in  behalf  of  the  striking  cutlers  of  Northfield,  although  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  K.  of  L.  The  late  Henry  C.  Baldwin  of  Naugatuck  was.  the  legal 
adviser  of  District  Assembly,  95,  and  whatever  legal  business  there  was  he 
conducted.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Baldwin  was  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem and  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  order  and  never  was  anything  heard 
but  praise  for  his  constancy  and  advocacy  of  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  masses,  and  but  that  the  world  was  better  for  his  having  lived 
in  it.  That  mistakes  were  made  it  is  useless  to  deny,  but  most  of  these 
were  caused  more  by  malice  aforethought  among  the  enemies  of  the  order, 
who  had  come  into  the  fold  to  destroy  it  if  they  could  not  rule.  They  hood- 
winked unsuspecting  members  and  poisoned  the  minds  of  others.  M  The 
evil  that  men  do,  lives  after  them,  and  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their 
bones."  In  looking  backwards,  after  a  lapse  of  a  decade,  when  one  reflects 
upon  and  considers  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way,  the  prejudice  that  had 
to  be  overcome,  the  inexperience  of  some,  the  utter  selfishness  of  others, 
that  members  deliberately  conspired  to  destroy  if  they  could  not  rule,  one 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  did  accomplish  a 
surprising  amount,  though  not  as  much  as  was  earnestly  hoped.     And  let 
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it  be  remembered  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  trade  unionists  did 
all  they  could  to  make  a  "  cat's-paw  "  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  by  "  putting 
up  the  job  in  his  union,"  and  then  going  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  Assembly 
to  have  the  Knights  of  Labor  pick  the  "chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,"  there 
were,  however,  many  exceptions  among  trade  unionists.  A  notable  excep- 
tion was  in  the  person  of  the  late  James  Goodacre,  who,  though  a  life-long 
Trade  Unionist,  was  a  giant  in  intellect  among  his  trade  fellows,  some  of 
whom  could  not  understand  nor  fathom  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  labor 
problem,  except  where  it  affected  themselves. 

What  did  the  Knights  of  Labor  accomplish  in  Connecticut  ? 

i.    The  rehabilitation  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2.  The  enactment  of  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  factories  to  sixty  hours  per  week. 

3.  The  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age  in  factories. 

4.  The  enactment  of  laws  creating  a  Factory  Inspector  and  providing 
for  inspection  and  proper  life  safeguards  in  factories. 

5.  The  present  secret  ballot  law.  This  was  undoubtedly  caused  by 
the  persistent  agitation  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  ballot  law  was  not  advocated  by  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor, but  it  suited  the  politicians  and  was  a  step  only  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  were  also  persistent  in  following  up  the  mills 
and  factories  that  evaded  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren and  proper  sanitary  convenience,  and  the  order  caused  the  prevention 
of  crying  evils  in  many  cases,  in  factories.  It  is  true  that  the  Knights  of 
Labor  did  not  accomplish  all  that  was  to  be  hoped  for,  but  the  above  men- 
tioned were  most  important  and  foundations  were  laid  for  other  desirable 
enactments  to  say  nothing  about  "creating  a  healthy  public  opinion  in  the 
interests  of  labor."  The  legislature,  1885-86,  had,  within  its  membership, 
no  less  than  thirty-seven  who  were  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
The  late  R.  J.  Vance  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  to  his 
everlasting  credit  be  it  said  that  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  upon 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  factories,  and  he  was  foremost 
in  the  advocacy  of  labor  legislation  during  the  session,  and  his  being 
elected  to  Congress  was  the  direct  result  of  all  this. 

The  seeds  sown  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  during  its  great  activity  are 
living  and  while  the  order  only  numbers  hundreds  now,  where  it  formerly 
numbered  thousands,  it  will  be  heard  from  again  in  the  not  very  distant 
future.  Many  of  its  former  members  are  now  enrolled  among  the  trades 
unions  which  greatly  benefited  by  the  existence  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  at  it  its  expense,  without  any  benefit  accruing  to  the  Knights  of 
Labor  whatsoever.  The  Knights  of  Labor  and  its  principles  are  an 
eminently  American  creation.  The  Knights  of  Labor  was  the  first  to 
declare  for  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  the  field  of  labor,  calling  for  "  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,"  and  this  action  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  struggling 
masses.  As  one  looks  backward  to  that  seething,  struggling  mass  of  men 
and  women  then  composing  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  all  countries  and  of 
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all  creeds,  it  was  indeed  a  herculean  task  to  weld  tbem  into  one  homogen- 
eous body  of  thought  and  action.  The  attempt  was  made  but  unfortunately 
the  maxim  that  "  he  that  thinketh  controlleth  him  that  thinketh  not"  did 
not  prevail,  for  the  utterly  selfish  trades  unionist  in  the  order  did  what  he 
could,  first  to  benefit  his  trade  and  union,  and  then  to  decry  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  whose  motto  was  ••  Agitation,  Organization  and  Education." 

From  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865,  when  more  than  a  million  of 
men  were  relegated  back  to  civil  pursuits  and  life,  dates  what  is  known  as 
the  "labor  problem,"  also  the  organization  of  the  old  machinists'  and 
blacksmiths'  union,  the  typographical,  the  coachmakers',  the  cigarmakers', 
the  painters'  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  These  lasted  with  more 
or  less  vigor  until  the  fall  of  1873,  when  the  monumental  failure  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Company  caused  also  the  failure  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  followed  in  turn  by  failures  of  numerous  banks,  national,  state, 
and  private,  and  thousands  of  business  enterprises  and  merchants.  This  in 
time  precipitated  an  industrial  and  commercial  depression  that  lasted  for  six 
long  and  bitter  years  (until  1879),  and  during  this  period  all  National 
Trades  Unions  either  totally  collapsed,  or,  like  their  few  local  organiza- 
tions, maintained  a  consumptive  existence.  Previous  to  1873  the  old 
National  Labor  Union  had  been  launched  by  the  more  advanced  thinkers 
among  the  pure  and  simple  trades  unionists,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned the  late  W.  H.  Sylvies,  of  Pennsylvania,  Richard  Trevellick  and 
Alexander  Troup  who  is  still  among  us.  This  was  a  political  organization 
and  not  unlike  the  present  Economic  League  and  was  one  of  the  factors  in 
the  eight-hour  movement  of  1866-67,  and  was  instrumental  in  electing 
James  E.  English  governor  over  Joseph  R.  Hawley  in  1867.  The  almost 
entire  Trades  Unionist  element  took  part  in  this  movement  through  their 
membership  in  either  the  Eight  Hour  League,  or  the  Labor  League  or 
Union.  It  is  true  the  eight  hours  for  a  legal  day's  work  was  secured  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  successful  political  party  gave  the  working  people  the 
eight  hour  law,  but  the  law  had  a  rider  attached  to  it  that  practically 
rendered  all  attempts  to  enforce  it  nugatory.  This  is  alluded  to  because  it 
had  a  great  bearing  upon  what  was  to  follow  in  the  very  near  future.  It 
all  tended  to  stir  up  the  masses  and  prepare  them  to  come  together  in  the 
K.  of  L.  As  already  narrated,  the  Knights  of  Labor  first  secured  a  foot- 
hold in  Connecticut  in  1878  and  was  then  an  absolute  secret  body  and  in 
1879  the  "veil  of  secrecy"  was  removed.  The  industrial  ground  had  been 
plowed,  harrowed  and  the  seed  sown  when  the  Knights  of  Labor  appeared. 
The  toilers  from  near  and  far  flocked  in  by  the  hundreds  looking  to  it  as 
the  Mecca  that  could  and  would  cure  all  their  ills.  The  labor  movement 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb  when  the  Knights  of  Labor  entered  the  fields  where 
others  had  been  routed.  All  was  well  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  until  the 
advent  of  the  Trades  Assembly  in  1886.  The  Knights  of  Labor  had 
opened  wide  its  hospitable  door  to  the  Trades  Unionists,  who  claimed  that 
mixed  assemblies  were  all  right  in  their  way,  but  that  the  trades  should  be 
organized  separately.  The  mixing  of  the  Trades  Unionists  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor  caused  dissensions  because  of  the  different  ideas  regard- 
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ing  the  management  of  the  organisation  put  forward  by  each  side.  In 
many  instances  where  strikes  were  ordered,  lost  or  won,  the  management 
was  criticised  to  such  a  degree  that  disruption  followed,  and  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  with  the  existence  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  a  powerful 
body.  Those  who  had  joined  the  order  in  order  to  secure  "  something  for 
nothing "  and  at  the  time  recruit  their  unions  succeeded  in  this  state,  at 
least,  in  ruining  where  they  could  not  rule. 

In  making  public  the  importation  of  foreign  pauper  workmen,  to  take 
places  made  vacant  by  strikers,  at  the  factory  of  the  Northfield  Cutlery 
Company,  the  Knights  of  Labor  probably  did  the  greatest  service  ever  per- 
formed to  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  although  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  prosecution  of  the  case,  as  the  charges  were  nolled  by  the 
prosecutor.  It  is  not  for  the  writer  to  question  the  action  of  the  United 
States  District  Attorney  in  suggesting  that  "  the  ends  of  justice  would  be 
served  in  nolling  the  case,"  but  it  created  a  deep  feeling  of  resentment  among 
the  Knights  of  Labor  forces,  as  it  was  clearly  proven  that  three  men  had 
been  imported  under  contract  and  a  conviction  would  have  caused  the  im- 
position of  a  heavy  fine  in  each  case,  and  would  have  had  the  effect  of  de- 
terring others  from  continuing  so  to  import  under  contract.  The  nolling  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  of  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  the 
manager  of  the  Northfield  Cutlery  Company,  was  a  blow  from  which  the 
Knights  of  Labor  has  not  yet  recovered  in  this  state,  and  the  importation 
of  labor  under  contract  has  gone  on  a  pace  "until  the  country  is  filled  with 
those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  moreover  do 
not  care." 

The  Knights  of  Labor  sought  through  its  principles  to  bring  about  by 
education  and  evolution  a  return  to  the  first  American  principles  and  a  pure 
democracy.  This,  however,  was  postponed  and  one  does  not  need  to  be  an 
"alarmist"  to  view  with  apprehension  the  future  perpetuity  of  our  institu- 
tions handed  down  to  us  by  the  heroes  of  1776,  reinforced  by  those  of 
1861-65. 


CONNECTICUT  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

The  Connecticut  Branch  of  the  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
now  known  as  the  Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor,  was  organized  in  the 
city  of  Hartford  on  Tuesday,  March  8,  1887,  and  was  granted  a  charter  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  April  13,  1887,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Hartford  Central  Labor  Union.  The  conference  of  Trades 
and  Labor  Unions  met  in  Saengerbund  Hall  on  the  morning  of  the  above 
date  and  after  an  extended  and  interesting  address  by  William  E.  Cree, 
secretary  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  organize. 

The  following  Unions  were  represented :  Trades  Council,  New  Haven ; 
Central  Labor  Union,  Meriden;  Central  Labor  Union,  Danbury;  Central 
Labor  Union,  Hartford;  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Unions  No.  43  of  Hart- 
ford, No.  49  of  Meriden,  No.  126  of  New  Haven,  No.  44  of  Waterbury,  No. 
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121  of  Danbury  and  No.  45  of  Ansonia;  Clerks'  Association,  Hartford; 
Wood  Carvers'  Union,  New  Haven;  Boxmakers'  Union,  Danbury;  Iron 
Molders'  Unions  No.  241  of  New  Britain,  No.  87  of  Naugatuck,  No.  209  of 
Nor  walk,  No.  246  of  Southington;  Horse  Shoers'  Union,  Danbury;  Brick- 
layers' Union,  No.  8,  Waterbury;  Masons'  Tenders'  Union,  No.  1,  Water- 
bury;  Hod  Carriers'  Union,  Hartford;  Hat  Coners*  and  Slippers' Union, 
Danbury:  Bakers' Union,  No.  8,  Hartford;  Tailors'  Union,  No.  20,  Hart- 
ford; Barbers'  Union,  New  Haven;  Typographical  Unions  No.  47  of  New 
Haven,  No.  127  of  Hartford,  No.  100  of  Norwich;  Cigar  Makers'  Unions 
No.  103  of  Ansonia,  No.  26  of  South  Norwalk,  No.  67  of  New  Haven,  No. 
282  of  Bridgeport,  No.  39  of  New  Haven,  No.  180  of  Danbury,  No.  42  of 
Hartford;  New  England  National  Laborers'  Protective  Union  and  Hat 
Tip  Printers'  Union  of  Danbury. 

The  conference  then  resolved  itself  into  the  Connecticut  Branch  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  declared  its  objects  to  be: 

I.  To  assist  in  establishing  National  and  International  Trades  Unions, 
based  upon  a  strict  recognition  of  the  autonomy  of  each  trade,  and  the  pro- 
motion and  advancement  of  such  bodies. 

II.  The  encouragement  and  formation  of  local  Trade  and  Labor 
Unions  in  every  city  and  town  in  this  State,  and  the  combination  of  these 
bodies  into  a  State  Federation  of  Trade  and  Labor  Unions,  to  assist  and 
aid  each  other. 

III.  To  secure  State  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  working 
people,  and  to  influence  public  opinion  by  peaceful  and  legal  methods  in 
favor  of  organized  labor. 

IV.  To  aid  and  encourage  the  labor  press  of  our  State,  and  to  estab- 
lish an  organ  of  the  State  Federation  as  soon  as  deemed  advisable. 

Officers  were  then  elected  and  a  Constitution  adopted,  after  which 
the  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  in  Meriden  on  the  first  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber following. 

The  charter  was  granted  to  the  following  persons:  H.  J.  Bacon,  R.  J. 
Teele,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Delong,  W.  E.  Cree,  P.  H.  Fagan,  D.  T.  McNamara,  S. 
G.  Nichols,  John  Garvey. 

The  organization  thus  effected  has  grown  in  numbers  and  influence  as 
the  years  went  by,  and  at  the  present  time  includes  nearly  every  union  in 
the  State.  There  has  been  no  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connec- 
ticut since  1887  with  which  the  representatives  of  the  State  Branch  have  not 
labored,  and,  although  meeting  with  many  obstacles  and  failures  in  their 
attempts  to  promote  the  cause  of  labor  by  having  just  laws  passed,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  now  of  knowing  that  some  bills  have  been  passed  and 
a  large  number  of  labor  bills  brought  before  the  legislature.  No  less  than 
twenty-two  were  brought  before  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  although 
but  six  were  passed  and  became  laws.  The  introduction  of  labor  bills  has 
become  thoroughly  established  and  the  State  Federation  has  spread  its* 
powers  and  influence  to  the  extent  that  almost  every  trade  or  labor  union 
in  the  State  can  be  called  upon  and  will  respond  whether  it  be  for  political 
or  financial  aid  to  assist  sister  unions  or  themselves  at  all  times.    One  of 
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the  principal  features  of  the  State  Federation  is  the  establishment  of  a 
Defense  Fund  from  which  affiliated  bodies  are  assisted  when  in  trouble. 

The  conventions  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October  of  each 
year  in  some  city  designated  by  the  preceding  convention.  These  gather- 
ings bring  together  some  of  the  best  material  from  among  the  members  of 
unions  in  all  quarters  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  condi- 
tions of  their  respective  constituents,  and  through  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  thus  gained  map  out  the  course  to  be  followed  by  all  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

"This  organization  has  had  an  active  growth,  having,  in  1901,  affiliated 
with  it  ninety-one  unions  and  central  bodies.  The  number  of  members 
represented  by  the  affiliated  unions  is  stated  to  be  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand." 

The  basis  of  representation  is  that — 

"  Each  union  having  one  hundred  members  or  less  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  delegate,  and  one  additional  delegate  for  each  additional  hundred 
members  or  majority  fraction  thereof.  Each  central  body  shall  be  entitled 
to  but  one  delegate." 

The  following  list  shows  the  name  of  city  where  each  convention  has 
been  held,  also  the  year,  the  names  and  residences  of  three  principal  officers 
up  to  August,  1902: 


-Convention 
held  at 

Hartford, 


Year. 

1887, 


New  Haven,   1888, 


Danbury, 
Bridgeport, 


1889, 
1890, 


-So.  Norwalk,    1891 
Ansonia,         1892, 


Meriden, 


1893. 


Waterbury,     1894, 


President 
H.  J.  Bacon, 

Meriden. 
Thos.  J.  Flood, 

New  Haven. 
John  J.  Malone, 

Hartford. 
Geo.  A.  Parsons, 

Hartford. 
Geo.  A.  Parsons, 

Hartford. 
Thomas  Crosby, 

New  Britain. 
Thomas  Crosby, 

New  Britain. 
Thomas  Crosby, 

New  Britain. 


Secretary. 
W.  E.  Cree, 

Hartford. 
M:  Ruther, 

New  Haven. 
M.  Ruther, 

New  Haven. 
M.  Ruther, 

New  Haven. 
M.  Ruther, 

New  Haven. 
W.  S.  McQuillin, 

Norwalk. 
W.  S.  McQuillin, 

Norwalk. 
W.  S.  McQuillin. 

Norwalk. 


Treasurer. 
P.  H.  Fagan, 

Hartford. 
John  J.  Malone, 

Hartford. 
George  Hurst, 

Hartford. 
George  Hurst, 

Hartford. 
George  Hurst, 

Hartford. 
Thos.  Hamilton, 

Hartford. 
John  W.Wallace, 

Hartford. 
John  W.Wallace, 

Hartford. 


•Convention  " 
held  at 

Bridgeport, 
Hartford, 


Year. 

1895. 
1896, 


■  New  Haven,  1897, 
New  Britain,  1898, 
Bridgeport,  1899, 
Norwich,  1900, 
Waterbury,     1901, 


President. 
T.  M.  Crowley,  Meriden, 
Fred  C.  Walz,  Hartford. 

Eli  Brunell,  Hartford. 
Eli  Brunell,  Hartford. 
Thos.  Crosby,New  Britain 
I.  A.  Sullivan,  Hartford. 
I.  A.  Sullivan,  Hartford. 


♦Resigned  August  18,  1897. 


Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
John  W.  Wallace,  Hartford 
♦John  W.Wallace,  Hartford 
Eli  Brunell,  Hartford. 
P.H.  Connolley,  Danbury. 
P.H.  Connolley,  Danbury. 
P.H.  Connolley,  Danbury. 
P.H. Connolley,  Danbury. 
P.H.  Connolley,  Danbury. 
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HISTORIES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  UNIONS. 
ANSONIA. 

CIGARMAKERS  UNION  NO.  103. 

Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  103,  of  Ansonia,  was  organized  June  30, 
1884,  with  the  following  charter  members:  John  H.  Brown,  Henry  Porth, 
John  Zeigler,  Henry  Roberts,  Joseph  Powell,  William  F.  Ansputz,  P.  J. 
Borcherding,  Charles  Hartung  and  John  Reiiy.  The  first  officers  of  the 
union  were:  President,  John  H.  Brown;  vice-president,  P.  J.  Borcherding; 
recording  and  financial  secretary,  Joseph  Pqwell;  corresponding  secretary, 
Henry  Porth ;  treasurer,  Henry  Roberts. 

Meetings  are  held  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  in  Foresters  Hall, 
Main  street.    The  benefits  of  the  union  are: 

1.  Death  benefits,  one  year's  membership,  $50;  five  years,  $200;  ten 
years,  $350;  fifteen  years,  $550. 

2.  Out-of-work  benefit,  $3  per  week. 

3.  Sick  benefit,  $5.00  per  week  for  thirteen  weeks  in  the  year. 

4.  Strike  benefit,  $5.00  per  week  till  difficulty  is  settled. 

The  union  has  secured  "  shorter  hours,  better  wages  and  better  con- 
ditions generally."  The  future  aims  are:  "to  keep  wages  at  present 
intact  and  to  resist  any  unjust  or  unfair  treatment  of  our  members,  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  changing  conditions  of  the  times  by  adjusting  matters  as  we 
believe  to  be  right  and  fair."  The  present  membership  is  twenty-three. 
The  receipts,  etc.,  for  the  year  of  1901  were  as  follows:  Receipts,  $468.48; 
expenditures,  $229. 56. 

COREMAKERS  UNION,  NO.  40. 

Core  Makers  Union,  No.  40,  of  Ansonia,  was  organized  June  19,  1889. 
The  charter  members  were  James  Walters,  Fred  Loesher,  L.  Wyre, 
Charles  Krist,  Charles  Lugg,  Charles  Coss,  Patrick  Crowley  and  Hugo 
Heppner.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  James  Walters; 
vice-president,  Fred  Loesher;  financial  secretary,  Charles  Lugg;  recording 
secretary,  L.  Wyre;  corresponding  representative,  Hugo  Heppner; 
treasurer,  Charles  Krist.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of 
each  month  in  Foresters  Hall,  Main  street,  Ansonia.  The  union  has 
accomplished  the  following:  A  raise  in  pay;  a  shorter  work  day;  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime ;  double  time  for  Sundays.  The  present  member- 
ship numbers  twenty-one. 

IRON  MOLDERS  UNION,  NO.  71,  OF  ANSONIA  AND  DERBY. 

Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  71,  of  Ansonia  and  Derby  was  organized 
June  13,  1889.  The  first  officers  of  the  Union  were:  President,  Thomas 
Robinson;  vice-president,  William  Murphy;  recording  secretary,  Edward 
M.  Feeney;  financial  secretary,  George  Selzer;  corresponding  representa- 
tive, John  Watson ;  treasurer,  Edward  Tracey.  Meetings  of  the  union  are 
held  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month  in  German ia  Hall,  Maple 
Street,  Ansonia.    The  union  provides  for  a  sick  benefit  of  $5.00  per  week 
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and  a  death  or  disability  benefit  of  $100.00  The  union  hopes  in  the  near 
future  to  establish  a  shorter  working  day.  The  membership  at  present 
numbers  seventy-five. 

ALERT  LODGE  OF  MACHINISTS,  NO.  380. 

Alert  Lodge,  No  380,  Machinists  of  Ansonia,  was  organized  February 
6,  1900.  The  charter  members  were:  George  Lyons,  I.  Whitney,  George 
Houston,  John  Asherford,  A.  A.  Vidal,  Jason  Wright,  C.  H.  Zetterstrom, 
George  Lewis,  John  Lewis,  John  Rennerson  and  Edward  Ayers.  The 
first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  I.  Whitney;  vice-president, 
George  W.  Houston;  recording  secretary,  John  Asherford;  financial  secre- 
tary, A.  A.  Vidal;  treasurer,  C.  H.  Zetterstrom.  Meetings  of  the  Union 
are  held  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of  each  month  in  Germania  Hall. 
The  principles  of  the  Union  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  machinists' 
organizations  noted  elsewhere.  There  are' at  present  sixty-five  members 
in  the  union. 

MUSICIANS  PROTECTIVE  UNION,  HO.  1x3. 

The  Musicians  Protective  Union,  No.  113,  of  Ansonia,  was  organized 
April  4,  1900.  The  charter  members  were:  George  S.  Cargill,  George  A. 
Cargill,  James  F.  Hoar,  Clarence  E.  Cushman,  Henry  A.  Jordan,  John  H. 
Schumacher,  James  F.  Walters,  Henry  Walters,  William  Greatorex, 
William  F.  Hoar,  Samuel  Hoar,  Christian  Jacobs,  George  Hoar,  Joseph 
Williams,  Leon  Rue  and  George  Phelps.  The  first  officers  were:  Presi- 
dent, George  A.  Cargill ;  vice-president,  Clarence  C.  Cushman ;  financial 
secretary,  George  S.  Cargill;  corresponding  secretary,  H.  A.  Jordan; 
treasurer,  George  Phelps.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  Sunday  in  each 
month  in  Mannerchor  Hall.  The  members  have  received  more  money  for 
same  hours  of  work  than  they  did  before  organization.  The  present  mem- 
bership numbers  twenty-eight. 

PATTERN  MAKERS  ASSOCIATION  OP  ANSONIA  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Pattern  Makers  Association  of  Ansonia  and  vicinity  was  organ- 
ized August  4,  1899,  with  the  following  charter  members:  W.  S.  Hurd,  C. 
Feifer,  J.  W.  Begg,  C.  A.  Winn,  J.  F.  Steeves,  R.  J.  Beattie,  H.  H.  Pea- 
cock, A.  L.  Johnson,  F.  G.  Clemons,  C.  L.  Sprague,  W.  D.  Heim  and  H. 
Peterson.  The  first  officers  of  the  association  were:  President,  W.  S. 
Hurd;  vice-president,  J.  W.  Begg;  recording  secretary,  C.  A.  Winn; 
financial  secretary,  J.  F.  Steeves;  treasurer,  R.  J.  Beattie.  The  meetings 
of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of  each  month  in  Temple 
of  Honor  hall.  "  Members  sixty  years  old  and  twenty-five  years  a  mem- 
ber shall  be  entitled  to  $12.00  a  month;  members  sixty-five  years  old,  or 
Over,  and  thirty  years  a  member,  $16.00  a  month;  sick  benefit  $4.00  a  week 
for  thirteen  weeks;  death  benefits,  $50.00;  tool  insurance  at  a  very  low 
rate;  one  per  cent,  assessment  when  needed.''  The  principles  of  the  or- 
ganization are  the  same  as  other  like  associations;  favoring  welfare  of 
members,  fair  wages,  apprenticeship,  arbitration,  etc.    They  claim  to  bave 
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raised  the  wages  from  thirty  cents  an  hour  to  thirty-four  and  one-third 
cents  per  hour;  have  helped  to  get  a  fifty-five  hour  week  and  have  abol- 
ished overtime  work  in  the  shop.  The  objects  are  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor  to  eight  hours  a  day  with  a  fair  rate  of  wages  and  abolish  overtime 
work,  unless  it  is  a  repair  job  that  is  stopping  a  factory.  They  have  a  sys- 
tem of  getting  jobs  for  any  of  their  men  who  are  out  of  work.  Anyone  out 
of  work  reports  to  the  secretary  and  he  looks  for  a  job  for  the  member 
through  the  other  associations ;  and  the  employers  have  found  out  that  if 
they  want  a  man  they  can  apply  to  this  association.  The  present  member- 
ship is  twenty-seven.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $394.40. 

BALTIC. 

BALTIC  WEAVERS  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  SPRAGUE. 

The  Baltic  Weavers  Protective  Association,  located  in  the  town  of 
Sprague,  was  organized  April  7,  1902.  The  first  and  present  officers  are: 
President,  William  Earl;  vice-president,  George  Ashley;  secretary,  John 
E.  Schofield  (P.  O.  Box  239,  Baltic);  treasurer,  Frank  Augur.  The 
union  meets  every  Wednesday  evening  in  St.  Jean  de  Baptiste  hall.  The 
principles  of  the  union  are:  "  First,  to  secure  unity  of  action  among  all 
weavers,  that  being  united,  we  might  also  have  strength.  Second,  to  se- 
cure a  fair  remuneration  for  labor,  and  to  maintain  the  same  by  the  use  of 
all  fair  and  legal  means.  Third,  to  protect,  educate  and  elevate  by  the  use 
of  all  possible  means,  the  weavers  of  this  village.  Fourth,  to  secure  to  the 
workers  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  they  create,  sufficient  leisure  in 
which  to  develop  their  intellectual,  moral  and  social  faculties,  all  the  ben- 
efits of  recreation  and  the  pleasure  of  association  and  to  share  the  honors 
of  civilization." 

*•  This  is  a  small  community  and  we  wish  to  better  our  condition  by 
uniting  together  and  to  use  our  best  endeavors  to  foster  legislation  affect- 
ing the  condition  of  textile  workers,  particularly  women  and  children.  Our 
future  aim  in  particular  is  to  persuade  the  employers  to  arbitrate  all  differ- 
ences which  may  arise  so  that  all  strikes  may  be  rendered  unnecessary .'» 
The  union  now  numbers  130  members. 

BETHEL. 

HAT  FINISHERS  UNION,  NO.  2. 

Hat  Finishers  Union,  No.  2,  of  Bethel,  was  organized  in  July,  i860. 
The  present  officers  are:  President,  George  W.  Morehouse;  vice-president, 
George  H.  Gilbert;  secretary,  William  P.  Bailey  (P.  O.  Box  243,  Bethel); 
treasurer,  H.  S.  Gilbert.  The  meetings  of  the  union  occur  on  the  second 
Wednesdays  of  January,  April,  July  and  October  in  Town  hall.  "  A  death 
benefit  of  $300  is  paid  at  present  by  an  assessment  of  $1.00  per  death,  upon 
each  member." 

The  principles  of  the  union  are  "rights  and  welfare  of  its  members 
and  the  trade  in  general  and  the  increase  of  wages.'1     «'  Wages  have  been 
increased,  hours  of  work  have  been  reduced  and  the  number  of  appren- 
tices regulated."    The  union  at  present  has  276  members. 
23 
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HAT  MAKERS  UNION,  NO.  x. 

Hat  Makers  Union,  No.  i,  of  Bethel,  was  organized  in  1856.  Martin 
Lawler  is  the  present  secretary.  Meetings  are  held  the  second  Thursdays 
in  January,  April,  July  and  October  at  Town  hall.  The  union  provides 
for  a  funeral  benefit  of  $100.  "We  have  secured  a  substantial  raise  in 
prices  and  that  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  We  also  put  into 
force  the  Saturday  half -holiday  rule ;  all  our  members  now  stop  work  at 
noon  on  Saturdays.  All  factories  in  our  district  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  union,  and  every  member  who  works  has  to  be  in  good  standing. 
Truly,  can  it  be  said  of  Bethel,  *  No  Card,  No  Work/  We  feel  that  we 
are  strong  enough  to  enforce  any  reasonable  demand  we  might  make  and 
we  attribute  our  success  in  that  direction  entirely  to  the  strength  of  our 
label,  thanks  to  the  members  of  organized  labor  and  their  friends.  We  have 
a  fine  of  $2.00  on  any  member  of  our  union  found  purchasing  any  article 
without  the  union  label  when  it  is  possible  to  get  such  article  with  the  label 
attached."    The  present  membership  numbers  174. 

HAT  TRIMMERS  UNION. 

The  Hat  Trimmers  Union  of  Bethel  was  organized  in  December,  1885, 
with  about  four  hundred  members.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  Mrs. 
James  Conklin;  vice-president,  Miss  Julia  Stone;  secretary,  Miss  Martha 
McDowell;  treasurer,  Miss  Rosa  Smith.  Meetings  are  held  the  second 
Friday  in  February  and  August  in  the  Town  hall.  The  union  pays  a 
death  benefit  of  $100.  The  principles  of  the  union  are  '  •  to  protect  the 
rights  of  each  member  and  to  secure  justice  to  all  concerned."  The  pres- 
ent membership  is  250. 

BRIDGEPORT. 

BAKERS  AND  CONFECTIONERS  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Bakers  and  Confectioners  Association  of  Bridgeport  was  organized 
February  17,  1894.  The  charter  members  were:  Christopher  Straplen, 
Henry  Knopf,  George  Wulff,  Robert  Schmidt,  Charles  Saachs,  A.  Werner, 
J.  Walz,  A.  Steinmitz,  Louis  Youlgler,  A.  Collett,  Charles  Kaufman, 
Martin  Stroeble.  The  following  were  the  first  officers.  President,  George 
Wulff;  vice-president,  A.  Steinmetz;  secretary,  Stephen  Shurer;  treas- 
urer, Charles  Saachs.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  and 
fourth  Saturdays  of  each  month  at  360  Hamilton  Street.  Benefits  are  pro- 
vided as  follows:  95.00  per  week  as  a  sick  benefit  and  an  assessment  of 
$1.00  from  each  member  in  case  of  death.  The  principles  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  to  improve  the  conditions  of  trade  and  to  give  members  assistance 
in  case  of  need.  The  union  at  present  has  forty- nine  members  with 
$228.00  as  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year. 

JOURNEYMEN  BAKERS  AND  CONFECTIONERS  UNION,  NO.  38. 

The  Bakers  and  Confectioners  Union,  No.  38,  of  Bridgeport,  was  or- 
ganized February  15,  1898.  The  charter  members  were:  A.  Strauch,  I. 
Winter,    F.    Roessner,  J.   Roessner,   W.    Evny,  J.  Furst,  J.  Shirra,  H. 
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Pottyner,  O.  Bannes,  A.  Vantulete,  F.  Ziggner  and  Peter  Nelson.  The 
first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Albert  Strauch;  vice-president, 
P.  Roessner;  recording  secretary,  W.  Evny;  financial  secretary,  J.  Furst; 
treasurer,  J.  Roessner.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third 
Saturdays  of  each  month  at  176  Fairfield  Avenue.  The  union  provides  a 
sick  benefit  of  $3.00  per  week  for  thirteen  weeks.  The  union  has  secured 
shorter  hours  for  work  and  better  wages  and  its  future  aim  is  for  day 
work.  The  present  membership  numbers  thirty -two.  The  total  receipts 
the  last  fiscal  year  were  $126.00. 

BRICKLAYERS  AND  PLASTERERS  UNION  NO.  a. 

The  above  union  was  organized  in  April,  1886,  "  and  has  always  been 
successful  in  its  dealings  in  the  nine  hour  question  and  also  in  the  eight 
hour  movement  and  without  the  loss  of  a  day,  thus  making  a  pace  for  all 
other  trades  unions."  The  officers  are  President,  Edward  Butler;  financial 
secretary,  Daniel  McPadden,  73  Steuben  Street;  recording  secretary, 
Hugh  Davidson.  The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third 
Mondays  of  each  month  in  Emmett  hall,  State  Street,  The  present  mem- 
bership is  149. 

JOURNEYMEN  BARBERS  UNION,  NO.  a88. 

Local  Union,  No.  288,  Journeymen  Barbers  of  Bridgeport,  was  organ- 
ized May  4th,  1901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  John  M.  Donnelly, 
Daniel  J.  O' Conner,  F.  H.  Goebel,  Max  Menge,  Joseph  Guehest,  John 
Stein,  J.  J.  Meyer,  James  Donnelly,  Charles  Allen,  George  Schneider, 
G.  Bachman,  William  Kelly,  Adolph  Basher,  John  Porgete,  Freeman 
Lamed,  Henry  Paul,  William  McCombs,  Frank  Scolzie,  Charles  Pack, 
Ralph  Petti,  Charles  Lein  and  Edward  Schneider.  The  first  officers  of  the 
union  were:  President,  John  M.  Donnelly;  vice-president,  F.  A.  Goebel; 
financial  and  corresponding  secretary,  Edward  Epper;  recording  secretary, 
George  Schneider.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  and  fourth 
Mondays  of  each  month  at  176  Fairfield  Avenue.  In  case  of  sickness  the 
union  provides  $5.00  per  week  for  sixteen  weeks  each  year,  and  at  death 
$60.00.  The  object  of  the  union  is  to  promote  unity  of  sentiment  and 
action  among  the  Journeymen  Barbers  of  this  city  and  to  bring  them 
closer  together  for  their  mutual  protection.  The  union  since  its  organiza- 
tion has  adopted  a  regular  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor ;  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor  two  hours  each  week.  "  The  Barbers'  License  Law  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1901  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  our  organiza- 
tion." The  union  now  numbers  forty-nine  members.  The  total  receipts 
the  last  fiscal  year  were  $319  05. 

BARTENDERS  UNION,  NO.  a56. 

The  Bridgeport  Bartenders  Union,  No.  256,  was  organized  October  13, 
1 90 1,  with  the  following  charter  members:  T.  F.  Meara,  P.  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Thomas  A.  Flynn,  John  Quinlan,  John  Murther,  James  Cox,  George 
Dermody,  William  Heaphey,  William  Hurley,  John  Madigan,  Frank 
Digney,  Frank  Pratt  and  William  Drew.    The  first  officers  of  the  union 
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were:  President.  James  W.  Cox;  vice-president,  Frank  Pratt;  financial 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Frank  Digney;  recording  secretary,  William 
Drew.  The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  in  Union  Hall,  corner  of  Wall 
and  Main  streets,  the  second  and  fourth  Sundays  of  each  month.  The 
aim  of  the  league  is  to  become  a  beneficial  as  well  as  a  fraternal  organi- 
zation.   At  present  there  are  133  members,  with  $305  in  funds. 

BUILDING  TRADBS  COUNCIL. 

The  Building  Trades  Council  of  Bridgeport  was  organized,  Feb.  25, 
1900,  with  the  following  charter  members:  S.  Miller,  J.  Fanning,  A.  Stultz, 
P.  Oatis,  G.  Beinkamp,  William  Kirk,  A.  McGrath,  D.  McCoy,  A.  Owens, 
J.  Scanlin,  A.  L.  Booth,  W.  A.  Dean,  T.  Flanagan,  C.  Callahan,  R.  Kiely, 
J.  Shaw,  B.  Gilson,  J.  Cran field,  S.  McCarthy,  J.  Huddy,  Thomas  Roach, 
G.  Hungerford,  M.  Thompson,  A.  Johnson,  F.  McKenzie,  J.  Neff,  D. 
O'Shockensy,  G.  Eagan,  D.  Quinlan,  F.  Bruce.  The  names  of  the  first 
officers  are:  President,  A.  L.  Booth;  vice-presidents,  W.  Kirk,  F.  Bruce 
and  B.  Gilson ;  recording  secretary,  G.  B.  Houston ;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, A.  Kingman.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  and  fourth 
Mondays  of  each  month  at  176  Fairfield  Avenue.  The  principles  of  the 
Council  are  *'  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  friendship  among  the  several  build- 
ing trade  unions  of  Bridgeport  and  vicinity  and  to  advance  their  interests 
individually  and  collectively;  to  settle  all  differences  that  may  arise 
between  them  and  their  employers,  which  cannot  be  settled  by  them- 
selves." This  union  has  "secured  a  reduction  of  one  hour  per  day  for 
seven  of  our  affiliated  unions  and  given  its  support  to  the  Carpenters'  union 
in  their  demand  for  increase  of  wages,  which  they  received ;  also  induced 
several  of  the  boss  builders  to  employ  none  but  union  men  of  their  respec- 
tive crafts  and  gathered  in  two  rrfore  unions  in  this  council."  The  objects 
of  the  Council  are:  (1)  "to  organize  all  branches  of  labor  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  buildings;"  (2)  "to  form  such  unions  as  are  not  repre- 
sented in  our  Council,  who  are  not  already  organized ;"  (3)  "to  effect  one 
equitable  adjustment  of  all  disputes  between  employer  and  employe."  Our 
council  is  made  up  of  eight  local  unions:  Carpenters.  Painters,  Plumbers, 
Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Electrical  Workers,  and  Brick  Masons,  Plasterers, 
Stone  Masons  and  Hod  Carriers,  each  of  which  are  affiliated  with  their 
respective  national  unions.  The  present  representation  in  this  council  is 
five  members  from  each  local  union  in  the  building  trades.  The  present 
membership  is  eight  local  unions  representing  1,500  men.  The  total  receipts 
the  past  fiscal  year  were  $96.00. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  115. 

Bridgeport  Union,  No.  115,  was  organized  September  23,  1885,  with 
the  following  charter  members:  Peter  O'Mara,  K.  F.  Coughlin,  C.  H. 
Speer,  Michael  Higgins,  F.  S.  Smith.  N.  J.  O'Hara,  Matthew  H.  Gow- 
ling,  Timothy  Shanaban,  Alex  McFayden,  William  H.  Gould,  A.  B. 
Dickson,  John  McCulloch,  Andrew  C.  Keeney,  H.  Canfield,  F.  J.  Myers 
and  Michael  O'Hara.    The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:    President, 
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Francis  J.  Myers;  vice-president,  John  McCulloch;  recording  secretary, 
Peter  O'Mara;  financial  secretary,  Alex  McPayden;  treasurer,  H.  Can- 
field.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  every  Tuesday  evening  in  Carpenters 
Hall,  Studio  Building.  Benefits  are  provided  as  follows:  First,  wife 
funeral  benefit  of  $25.00  on  six  months  membership;  $50.00  on  a  year's 
membership.  Second,  members  funeral  benefit  $100  on  one  year's  mem- 
bership. Third,  disability  benefit  of  $100  on  one  year's  and  $200  on 
two  years'  and  $400  on  five  years'  membership.  The  dues  are  50  cents 
per  month.  This  union  has  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  to  eight 
inside  of  fifteen  years ;  also  increased  the  rate  of  wages  the  first  of  May, 
1902,  from  $2.50  to  $2.80  a  day  of  eight  hours.  The  present  member- 
ship is  450.    The  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $3,852.87. 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Bridgeport  was  organized  in  1890.  Meet- 
ing are  held  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month.  The  secretary  is 
James  Wilson,  808  Norman  Street. 

CIGARMAKBRS  UNION,  NO.  a8a. 

Bridgeport  Cigarmakers  Union,  No.  282,  was  organised  in  1886.  The 
first  officers  were:  President,  Fred  Kennard;  vice-president,  Edward 
Dean ;  corresponding  and  recording  secretary,  Simon  Reynolds ;  treasurer, 
Fred  Smith.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Mondays  of  each  month  at  176 
Fairfield  Avenue.  The  union  pays  the  following  benefits  to  its  members: 
(1)  death  benefits  from  $50.00  to  $550.00;  (2)  strike  benefits  of  $4.00  per 
week;  sick  benefits  of  $5.00  per  week;  out-of-work  benefits  of  $3.00  per 
week;  (5)  loan  benefits  of  $20.00  while  seeking  employment.  t4We  have 
bettered  our  conditions  in  a  great  many  ways,  such  as  shortening  our  work- 
day to  eight  hours  ;  receiving  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  labor  and 
thereby  bettering  the  conditions  of  our  children  by  keeping  them  at  school 
until  they  gain  an  education.  Our  future  aims  are  to  maintain  the  wages 
for  the  future  and  to  help  organize  all  branches  of  labor  whether  a  trade  or 
not."    The  present  membership  of  the  union  is  forty- two. 

COREMAKERS  UNION,  NO.  49* 

Core  makers  Union,  No.  49,  of  Bridgeport,  was  organized  October  7, 
1899,  with  the  following  charter  members:  John  Tierney,  J.  Wade,  J. 
McKiernan,  L.  Rooney,  James  Holmes,  Thomas  Sheenan,  Timothy  Shee- 
nan,  John  Quinlivan,  Conrad  Putney,  Edward  Obvian,  John  Conroy, 
William  Burke.  The  first  officers  of  the  Union  were :  President,  Joseph 
Wade;  vice-president,  Lawrence  Rooney;  corresponding  representative, 
Thomas  Sheenan ;  financial  secretary,  John  Tierney;  recording  secretary 
and  treasurer,  James  Ryne.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and 
third  Wednesdays  of  each  month  in  Emmet  hall.  The  total  membership  is 
twenty-two.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $111.80.  The 
following  is  the  preamble  of  the  union:  "Human  events  have  clearly 
shown  that  it  is  at  all  times  necessary  for  communities  to  act  collectively 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  such  obstructions  as  impede  their  progress. 
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The  past  has  taught  us  the  present  claims  and  the  future  demands  that  we, 
the  Coremakers,  should  act  upon  the  universally  conceded  doctrine  that 
self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  acting  upon  and  accepting 
the  same,  we  do  solemnly  unite  ourselves  in  unity  to  prevent  by  all  lawful 
means  encroachments  upon  us  individually  and  our  interests  collectively. 
With  every  confidence  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  mutually  pledge  our- 
selves to  support  the  by-laws  believing  that  it  forms  the  basis  that  will 
finally  secure  to  us  the  consummation  of  the  end  desired." 

CORSET  CUTTERS  AND  IRONKRS  UNION,  NO.  9007. 

Corset  Cutters  and  Ironers  Union,  No.  9007,  of  Bridgeport,  was  organ- 
ized April  10,  1001,  with  the  following  charter  members:  W.  A.  Evans,  A. 
Chowenhill,  R.  Gay,  C.  Cooper,  O.  Gould,  H.  Combs,  B.  Cables,  F.  Buttler, 
William  Ketchner,  William  K.  Simmons,  J.  Schleicher,  W.  Hudson,  C.  A. 
Kendrick,  J.  Eagon,  E.  M.  Hope,  P.  Hudson,  W.  Chowenhill,  L.  E. 
Benson,  R.  Van  Horn.  A.  Benson,  W.  E.  Cables,  F.  Watson,  F.  Martin, 
C.  D.  Tuttle,  E.  M.  Benjamin,  W.  A.  Conners,  William  Chestnut,  H.  H. 
Wright,  A.  J.  Northy,  A.  B.  Emmons,  G.  F.  Richard,  E.  M.  Piatt,  J.  N. 
Carroll,  G.  E.  Crawson,  W.  H.  Wright,  E.  C.  Trussell,  John  Nelson,  E. 
O'Hara,  L.  B.  Blinn,  F.  Shea,  W.  Robertaille,  A.  P.  Combs,  D.  B.  Conners, 
A.  L.  Gordon,  C.  Bues,  B.  E.  Lockwood,  C.  Fox,  F.  Ross,  A.  D.  Barnes, 
John  J.  Ryan,  E.  W.  Buddington,  C.  Schwenk,  C.  Tuttle,  F.  O.  Bouton, 
The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  E.  M.  Hope;  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  A.  Evans;  secretary,  H.  H.  Wright;  treasurer,  W.  K.  Simmons. 
Meetings  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  each  month.  The 
present  membership  is  sixty-eight.  The  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  $246. 

ELASTIC  GORING  WEAVERS  AMALGAMATED  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Elastic  Goring  Weavers  Association,  of  Bridgeport,  was  organized 
March  26,  1885,  and  had  100  members.  They  established  a  uniform  list  of 
prices  and  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  from  60  to  55  by  taking  a  half  holi- 
day on  Saturday  and  no  strike,  wages  were  increased  33  per  cent.,  that 
being  due  to  improvement  in  machinery,  materials,  etc.,  that  the  goring 
weavers  through  the  organization  took  advantage  of.  The  Bridgeport 
Branch  ceased  to  exist  in  March,  1902,  "owing  to  the  purchase  of  the 
plant  by  the  Hub  Gore  Manufacturers  of  Brockton,  Mass. ,  the  machinery 
being  moved  to  Brockton." 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  UNION,  NO.  146. 

Electrical  Workers  Union,  No.  146,  of  Bridgeport,  was  organized 
September  4,  1000,  with  the  following  charter  members:  John  Hotz, 
James  Kilpatrick,  Joseph  F.  Pelan,  Thomas  Stafford,  F.  Bereault,  Thomas 
Keeley,  Martin  Hurlbert,  E.  M.  Botsford,  C  Eagan,  J.  H.  Shepard.  The 
first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  John  Hotz;  vice-president,  H. 
Demmy;  recording  secretary.  M.  Botsford;  financial  secretary,  Joseph 
Pelan;  treasurer,  Thomas  Stafford.  Meetings  are  held  every  Friday 
in  Sons  of  Veterans  Hall.     Members  who  are  sick  or  disabled  receive  sup- 
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port,  no  fixed  sum,  and  on  death  $100.  "  We  believe  that  through  organ- 
ization better  conditions  can  be  obtained  by  the  Electrical  Workers  not 
only  in  shorter  hours  and  increased  wages,  bat  intellect  as  well ;  we  believe 
in  the  apprentice  system  and  are  endeavoring  to  establish  the  same."  "Up 
to  May  15,  1902,  the  Electrical  Workers  were  recognized  as  individuals  and 
were  receiving  wages  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $3.00  per  day  of  ten  hours. 
A  demand  was  made  by  the  local  body  for  eight  hours  a  day,  $2. 50  to  be 
the  minimum  rate  per  day  and  time  and  one-half  for  all  overtime  for 
inside  wire-men ;  and  nine  hours  a  day  for  line-men."  M  Our  demands 
were  accepted  by  the  contractors  after  a  two  weeks  strike."  The  present 
membership  numbers  sixty-five.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year 
were  $500. 

"The  objects  of  the  International  Brotherhood  are,  namely:  To  rescue 
our  trade  from  the  low  level  to  which  it  has  fallen,  and  by  mutual  effort  to 
place  ourselves  on  a  foundation  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  further  en- 
croachment. We  propose  to  establish  an  apprentice  system,  to  maintain  a 
higher  standard  of  skill,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  schools  of  instruction 
in  local  unions  for  teaching  the  practical  application  of  electricity  and  for 
trade  education  generally,  to  cultivate  the  feeling  of  friendship  among  the 
men  of  our  craft,  to  settle  all  disputes  between  employers  and  employes  by 
arbitration,  to  assist  each  other  in  sickness  or  distress,  to  secure  employ- 
ment, to  reduce  the  hours  of  daily  labor,  to  secure  adequate  pay  for  our 
work,  and  by  legal  and  proper  means  to  elevate  the  moral,  intellectual  and 
social  condition  of  all  our  members. 

44  Preamble.— In  this  great  age  of  invention  men  are  so  likely  to  be 
dazed  by  the  material  splendor  which  surrounds  them  that  they  forget  the 
wage  worker,  whose  labor  has  produced  it,  and  as  a  consequence  the  men 
who  have  placed  our  country  foremost  in  material  and  intellectual  progress 
are  poorer  to-day  than  ever  before.  And  in  this  respect  none  have  suffered 
more  than  the  Electrical  Workers.  The  men  who  have  carried  the  telegraph 
lines  from  ocean  to  ocean,  who  wove  the  web  of  telephone  wires  in  every 
city  and  town,  who  erected  the  lights  that  transform  night  into  day,  who 
constructed  the  machines  and  instruments  by  which  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, who  risk  their  lives  daily  that  the  community  may  have  light,  news, 
easy  communication  and  protection,  have  been  reduced  year  by  year  from 
their  rightful  position  among  mechanics,  until  to-day,  both  in  wages  and 
social  standing,  they  are  lower  than  any  other  trade  requiring  no  greater 
amount  of  skill  or  manual  effort,  and  for  want  of  a  strict  apprentice  system, 
the  trade  literally  swarms  with  unskilled  men.  While  everywhere  in  the 
blind,  senseless  competition  for  work,  cheapness  has  almost  become  the 
prevalent  rule,  to  the  detriment  alike  of  the  employers  and  journeymen,  to 
the  injury  and  danger  of  the  public,  and  to  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  our 
trade. 

44  Therefore  we,  the  Electrical  Workers,  in  convention  assembled, 
having  seen  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  organization  of  our  trade,  and 
believing  that  a  common  cause  and  universal  sympathy  should  exist  among 
all  electrical  workers,  have  formed  this  International  Brotherhood,  having 
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for  its  object  the  elevation  of  our  social  and  moral  standing,  not  only  among 
other  branches  of  industry,  but  in  the  community  at  large,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  material  interests  of  our  craft,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  it  will 
serve  our  employers,  while  it  also  elevates  our  own  condition. 

11  We  earnestly  invite  all  men  belonging  to  our  trade  to  come  forward, 
join  our  ranks  and  help  increase  our  numbers,  until  there  shall  be  no  man 
working  at  our  trade  outside  of  our  brotherhood,  and  as  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty  so  is  a  close  attention  to  the  duties  of  our  brotherhood, 
the  protection  of  our  natural  interests,  a  duty  all  the  more  compulsory  on 
us,  as  our  standing  among  our  fellow-mechanics  demands  that  we  shall  not 
be  backward  in  bringing  our  trade  to  an  equal  standing  with  that  of  any 
other  in  the  land.  And  we  know  of  no  other  means  to  accomplish  this  than 
by  organization.  Therefore  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  each  electrical 
worker  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  organize  the  men  of  his  craft,  and  thus 
place  ourselves  in  the  material,  social  and  moral  position  to  which  the 
dignity  of  our  trade  entitles  us." 

IRON  MOLDERS  UNION,  NO.  ixo. 

Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  no,  of  Bridgeport,  was  organized  in  1865. 
Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each 
month  in  Emmet  ball,  State  Street.  The  union  provides  for  a  sick  bene- 
fit of  $5.00  per  week  for  thirteen  weeks  in  one  year  and  a  death- benefit  of 
$100.00.  The  objects  of  the  union  are,  ••  benevolent  and  protective,  to 
maintain  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  to  assist  each  other  in  gaining  employment, 
to  instruct  each  other  in  various  branches  of  the  trade  and  to  use  every 
fair  means  which  may  tend  to  elevate  the  molders  in  the  social  scale  of 
life."  The  present  membership  of  the  union  is  175.  The  receipts  the  past 
fiscal  year  were  $3,001.54. 

ASSOCIATION  OP  MACHINISTS,  NO.  30. 

Bridgeport  Lodge,  No.  30,  of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists was  organized  April  27,  1896.  The  names  of  the  charter  members 
are:  George  N.  Smith,  Clarence  H.  Kneeland,  John  J.  White,  Ernest  H. 
Siemer,  Daniel  J.  O' Conner,  Patrick  H.  Kelly,  W.  B.  Bishop,  Jeremiah 
Hereney,  John  McGrath,  Edward  Gillick,  Edward  Sherry,  Henry  Jenkins. 
The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Clarence  H.  Kneeland, 
vice-president,  Edward  Sherry;  secretary,  George  N.  Smith;  treasurer, 
Henry  Jenkins.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  every  Friday  evening  of 
each  month  in  Emmet  hall.  The  local  lodge  pays  $4.00  per  week  sick 
benefits.  The  grand  lodge  pays  a  benefit  of  $50.00  for  a  member  who  has 
been  six  months  in  good  standing;  $75  00  for  one  year;  $100  for  two  years; 
$150.00  for  three  years  and  $200.00  for  four  years  continuous  good  stand- 
ing. The  present  membership  of  the  union  is  200.  The  aims  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  are: — 

1.  To  bring  within  the  folds  of  organization  every  machinist  who  is 
actively  engaged  at  the  trade,  or  connected  with  it,  and  who  is  in  receipt 
of  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  district  or  city  in  which  he  is 
employed. 
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2.  To  adopt,  carry  out  and  put  into  operation  an  effective  plan  for 
keeping  oar  members  employed. 

3.  To  endeavor  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  legal  apprenticeship 
system  of  four  (4)  years. 

4.  To  impress  upon  all  employers  the  necessity  of  paying  their  em- 
ployes the  full  current  wages  and  giving  preference  of  work  to  union  men. 

5.  To  settle  all  disputes  between  employer  and  employe  by  arbitra- 
tion when  possible  to  do  so. 

6.  To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  thus 
giving  our  members  more  opportunities  for  self-improvement  and  social 
enjoyment. 

7.  To  stimulate  the  political  education  of  its  members  to  understand 
their  political  rights  and  use  the  ballot  intelligently  in  their  respective 
political  parties,  to  the  end  that  the  government  may  be  a  government  for 
and  by  the  people,  and  not  be  used  as  a  tool  to  further  the  ends  of  combin- 
ation of  capital  for  its  own  personal  aggrandizement. 

8.  We  recommend  to  our  members  to  at  once  set  about  securing  the* 
nomination  and  election  of  pronounced  trade  unionists  in  municipal,  State 
and  national  legislatures,  to  the  end  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  humil- 
iate our  citizenship  in  the  future  with  fruitless  petitions. 

PHOENIX  LODGE  OF  MACHINISTS  UNION,  NO.  189. 

Machinists  Union,  No.  189,  of  Bridgeport,  was  organized  February  19, 
1900,  with  seventy-five  charter  members,  most  of  whom  were  at  one  time 
members  of  the  local  Machinists  Association. 

"  The  union  on  October  26,  1891,  was  organized  under  a  charter  of  the 
International  Machinists  Union  of  America,  with  forty-four  charter  mem- 
bers. The  officers  were:  W.  W.  Fenton,  president;  S.  A.  Harrison,  vice- 
president;  H.  Booth,  recording  secretary;  B.  Schneider,  financial  secre- 
tary ;  E.  West,  treasurer.  The  association  then  took  the  name  of  Machinists 
and  Toolmakers  Union.  No.  15,  International  Machinists  Union  of  Amer- 
ica. January  28,  1892,  the  union  adopted  the  sick  benefit  rules  of  $4.00 
per  week,  which  they  still  retain  and  which  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  hold  the  members  together,  for  there  are  many  still  left  of  the  or- 
iginators of  the  union.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  held  in  New  York  in  1895,  the  union  on  March 
12,  1896,  resolved  to  surrender  its  charter  under  the  International  Machinists 
Union  of  America,  also  its  charter  from  the  State  Branch  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  and  become  an  independent  local  under  the  title  of  the 
Machinists  and  Toolmakers  Benefit  Association  and  so  remained  for  the 
next  tour  years,  until  reorganized  under  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  with  George  H.  Wood,  president;  H.  E.  Hall,  vice-president; 
W.  W.  Fenton.  recording  secretary;  S.  A.  Harrison,  financial  secretary; 
E.  West,  treasurer. 

"During  the  eight  years  of  the  beneficial  feature  of  the  union  there 
has  been  only  fifty-three  weeks  sick  benefits  paid  to  members,  amounting  to 
•252.    While  the  donations  have  covered  numerous  calls  on  sympathy, 
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such  as  strikes,  organizing,  legislation  and  charity.  The  union  has  at  pres- 
ent 235  members.    The  total  receipts  for  the  past  year  were  $759.50." 

Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month  at  No. 
176  Fairfield  Avenue.  The  address  of  the  secretary  is  S.  A.  Harrison,  400 
Central  Avenue.    The  following  is  the  preamble: 

"  We,  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  believing  it  to  be 
the  natural  right  of  those  who  toil  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the 
wealth  created  by  their  labor ;  and  realizing  that  under  the  changing  in- 
dustrial conditions  of  our  time,  and  the  enormous  growth  of  our  syndicates 
and  other  aggregations  of  capital,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  the  full 
reward  of  our  labor  except  by  united  action ; 

"  And  believing  that  organization  based  on  sound  principles  and  di- 
rected by  conservative  intelligence,  furnishes  the  best  medium  by  which 
we  may  secure  a  more  equitable  share  of  the  wealth  which  we  create,  and 
also  promote  the  general  welfare  of  our  members  by  improving  our  trade 
and  social  conditions,  thereby  elevating  the  plane  of  citizenship,  and  by 
assisting  each  other  in  all  matters  relating  to  our  industry,  unite  and  solid- 
ify it  in  all  its  various  branches ; 

44  Therefore,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  labor  unitedly  in  behalf  of  the 
principles  herein  set  forth  to  perpetuate  our  order  on  the  basis  of  friend- 
ship and  justice,  to  expound  its  objects  and  work  for  the  general  adoption, 
to  respect  and  obey  the  laws  laid  down  for  its  guidance  and  government, 
and  always  labor  for  its  success,  knowing  as  we  do  that  when  we  are  united 
no  reasonable  demand  we  may  make  can  be  denied  us." 

METAL  POLISHERS,  BUFFERS,  PLATERS  AND   BRASS  WORKERS   UNION, 

NO.  40. 

Local  Lodge.  No.  40,  of  the  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers  and 
Brass  Workers  Union  of  North  America,  was  organized  July  7,  1896,  with 
the  following  charter  members:  Matthew  Reilly,  Harry  Howard,  Sr.,  Har- 
ry S.  Howard,  James  Spain,  A.  E.  Russell,  James  Cavanagh,  John  Shaw 
and  several  others.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  Matthew  Reilly; 
vice-president,  A.  E.  Russell;  secretary,  James  Spain;  financial  secretary, 
John  Shaw;  treasurer,  Harry  Howard, 

The  meetings  of  the  Union  are  held  the  first  and  taird  Tuesdays  of 
each  month  at  No.  44  State  Street.  A  death  benefit  of  $100  is  paid,  and 
strike  benefits  also  are  paid.  The  principles  of  the  union  are  the  same  as 
other  like  unions.  The  organization  has  been  the  means  of  securing  many 
important  changes.  •■  We  have  brought  the  trade  up  to  a  higher  level  and 
helped  the  manufacturers  to  secure  a  better  and  more  skillful  class  of  work- 
men."   The  present  membership  of  the  union  is  226. 

MUSICAL  PROTECTIVE  UNION,  NO.  63,  BRIDGEPORT.    AMERICAN  FEDER- 
"      ATION  OF  MUSICIANS. 

Musical  Protective  Union,  No.  63,  of  Bridgeport,  was  organized  De- 
cember 20,  1896.  This  Union  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians  and  the  Central  Labor  Union.  The  names  of  the  first  officers 
were:    President,  George  F.  McCarthy;  vice-president,  B.  J.  Brady;  sec- 
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retary,  J.  D.  Bouton;  treasurer,  George  P.  Sanborn.  "The  union  has 
helped  to  bring  about  a  better  feeling  amongst  the  musicians  and  helps  its 
members  to  receive  a  remuneration  for  their  services  that  they  are  justly 
entitled  to."    The  membership  now  numbers  eighty  five. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS  AND 
PAPER-HANGERS,  NO.  190. 

Bridgeport  Union,  No.  190,  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Paper-hangers,  was  organized  September  30,  1890.  The  officers  at  that 
time  were:  President,  John  Kemp;  vice-president,  John  Brown;  financial 
secretary,  Frank  Schneider;  recording  secretary,  Timothy  Connors;  treas- 
urer, Olof  Larsen.  The  union  was  reorganized  August  16,  1899;  with  the 
following  charter  members:  William  H.  Ackerman,  Samuel  Anderson, 
John  W.  Baird,  James  Blakesley,  Richard  Buckley,  John  Brown,  Richard 
Barthelmons,  Otto  Bellman,  Nicholas  Byrnes,  Martin  Brady,  Dennis 
Cleary,  Arthur  H.  Clark,  Charles  J.  Diehl,  John  E.  Evans,  William  Foss, 
George  F.  Farnham,  Dwight  C.  Farnham,  John  Farrell,  Thomas  Green, 
John  Lilly,  Adolph  Johnson,  John  G.  Knablin,  Thomas  Knablin,  Fred 
McKenzie,  Irving  L.  Powell,  Thomas  Roach,  Jr.,  Patrick  Sheehan,  Martin 
Thompson  and  Charles  Watrous.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were: 
President,  John  G.  Knablin;  vice-president,  Adolf  Johnson;  recording 
secretary,  George  F.  Farnham;  financial  secretary,  George  W.  Baird; 
treasurer,  Dwight  C.  Farnham.  This  union  keeps  a  business  agent 
(Edward  J.  Joy,  280  East  Washington  Avenue),  in  the  field  the  year 
around.  His  duties  are  to  collect  dues,  initiation  fees,  etc.,  to  get  employ- 
ment for  members  out  of  work,  to  settle  all  difficulties  arising  between 
employer  and  employe  and  to  work  in  conjunction  with  like  representa- 
tives from  the  other  local  unions,  to  bring  about  a  strict  compliance  with 
the  trade  rules.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Fridays 
of  each  month  in  the  Studio  building,  176  Fairfield  Avenue.  "A  full 
beneficial  member  not  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  in  sound  health  when 
admitted  shall,  when  one  year  in  fellowship  and  not  indebted  for  any 
amount  equal  to  three  months  dues,  be  entitled  to  benefits  as  follows: " 
(1)  ••  Wife  funeral  benefits  of  $50  on  one  year's  membership."  (2)  "Mem- 
bers funeral  benefits  of  $100  on  one  year's  membership  and  $150  on  two 
years'  membership."  (3)  «•  Permanent  disability  benefit  of  $100  on  one 
year's  membership  and  $150  on  two  years' membership."  (4)  "Sick  and 
accident  benefits  shall  be  regulated  by  the  by -laws  of  each  L.  U."  (5)  "Any 
member  who  was  in  sound  health  but  over  fifty  years  of  age  when  admitted 
shall  not  be  classed  as  a  full  beneficial  member,  and  if  in  good  financial 
standing  in  his  L.  U.  at  the  time  of  death  or  disability  shall  be  entitled  to 
benefits  as  follows:  The  sum  of  $50  on  twelve  months  membership  or 
over.  He  shall  also  be  entitled  to  one-half  the  wife  funeral  benefits."  The 
preamble  of  the  union  is  as  follows: 

« *  In  this  great  age  of  progress  and  civilization  the  universal  tendency 
is  toward  organization  and  combination.  The  wealthy  capitalists,  com- 
bined and  consolidated,  monopolize  and  control  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
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while  the  rapid  concentration  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
moneyed  classes  has  had  an  extremely  injurious  effect  upon  ail  branches  of 
honorable  toil.  And  in  this  respect  none  have  suffered  greater  depression 
than  the  Painters  and  Decorators  of  America. 

"Year  by  year  our  craft  has  been  reduced  from  its  rightful  position 
among  the  mechanical  callings.  Our  wages  are  much  lower  than  in  other 
trades  requiring  no  greater  proportionate  share  of  skill  or  manual  effort. 
For  want  of  a  strict  apprentice  system,  and  through  lack  of  union,  the  trade 
literally  swarms  with  unskilled  men.  Unfair  and  unscrupulous  employers 
have  introduced  various  illegitimate  practices  that  are  at  once  a  discredit 
and  a  reproach.  While  everywhere  in  the  blind,  senseless  competition  for 
work,  cheapness  has  almost  become  the  prevalent  rule,  to  the  detriment 
alike  of  employers  and  journeymen,  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  and  to  the 
ruin  and  degradation  of  the  trade. 

44  Now  this  condition  of  affairs  demands  our  most  earnest  attention. 

••  Shall  we  willingly  permit  our  craft  to  sink  lower  and  lower  until  it  is 
beyond  all  possible  hope  of  redemption  ? 

"Are  we  not  entitled  to  a  just  equivalent— a  fair  remuneration  for  our 
labor  to  meet  the  daily  wants  of  ourselves  and  families  and  make  proper 
provision  for  sickness  and  old  age  ? 

"  It  is  evident  that  to  protect  ourselves  we  must  combine  !  There  is 
no  hope  for  us  only  in  unity  and  organization  !  We  must  form  a  union 
broad  enough  to  embrace  every  competent  painter  and  decorator  in  America 
—one  that  will  protect  every  man  in  his  labor  and  in  his  wages.  *  Single- 
banded  we  can  accomplish  nothing ;  but  united,  there  is  no  power  of  wrong 
we  may  not  openly  defy.' 

* '  Therefore  it  is  imperatively  the  duty  of  every  painter  and  decorator 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure  thorough  organization  and  unity  of  action 
among  the  men  of  the  trade.  In  obedience  to  that  duty,  and  to  accomplish 
the  objects  set  forth  in  this  Constitution,  we  have  formed  the  Brotherhood 
of  Painters  and  Decorators  of  America." 

The  organization  has  gained  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  standard  rate  of 
wages.  The  present  membership  is  184.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal 
year  were  $1,655.40. 

PLUMBERS,  GAS  AND  STEAM  FITTERS  AND  STEAM  FITTERS 
HELPERS,  NO.  173. 

Plumbers  Union,  No.  173,  Bridgeport,  was  organized  May  18,  1899, 
with  twenty-four  charter  members.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were: 
President,  William  P.  Kirk;  vice-president,  J.  Moulden;  recording  secre- 
tary, A.  L.  McGrath;  financial  secretary,  Henry  Cope;  treasurer,  Arthur 
Riley.  The  objects  of  the  association  are:  "To  protect  its  members 
from  an  unjust  and  injurious  competition  and  secure  through  unity  of 
action  a  fair  recompense  for  services."  The  present  membership  of  the 
union  is  eighty. 

RETAIL  CLERKS  PROTECTIVE  UNION,  NO.  451. 

The  organization  of  the  Retail  Clerks  Protective  Union,  No.  451,  of 
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Bridgeport,  was  first  discussed  at  a  meeting  held  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  John  O'Neill,  the  state  labor  organizer,  May  15,  1900.  The  union  re- 
ceived its  charter  the  following  November.  The  charter  members  were: 
Edward  Lonergan,  Frank  C.  Johnson,  Jos.  H.  Rowland,  H.  Weir  Golds- 
borough,  George  L.  Conlon.  R.  S.  Lyon,  W.  R.  Hurley,  W.  A.  Nolan,  J. 
L.  Duhamel,  J.  Sheahan,  C.  D.  Keeler,  R.  F.  Dunn,  Frank  X.  Mills,  A.  F. 
Sullivan,  D.  W.  Buchanan,  J.  L.  Alvord,  William  La  Hommidieu.  Meet- 
ings are  held  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each  month  in  Carpenters 
hall.  The  union  has  at  present  a  membership  of  fifty.  The  following  is 
the  preamble: 

••Whereas,  The  history  of  the  Retail  Clerks  throughout  the  world  has 
been  but  the  record  of  constant  struggle  against  oppression ;  and 

"Whereas,  These  troubles  have  arisen  almost  entirely  from  lack  of 
unity  and  confidence  in  each  other  as  wprkers,  and  misunderstanding  the 
true  causes  of  oppression ;  and 

44  Whereas,  Unity  guided  by  intelligence  is  a  source  of  strength  that 
can  withstand  all  attacks,  and  that  without  intelligent  organization,  we 
cannot  acquire  the  discipline  which  enables  us  to  act  together,  concen- 
trate our  strength  and  direct  our  effort  towards  the  desired  end,  and  also 
acquire  the  patience  which  enables  us  to  wait  for  the  results: 

1  •  Therefore^  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  such  unity  and  sentiment 
of  action  among  the  Retail  Clerks,  and  joining  them  closer  together  for 
mutual  protection,  we  have  organized  the  Retail  Clerks  International  Pro- 
tective Association. 

declaration  of  principles. 

"First. — We  declare  it  the  duty  of  Retail  Clerks  to  use  their  influence 
to  secure  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  Retail  Clerks  generally,  and 
to  accomplish  this  we  believe  that  an  International  organization  should 
exist,  whereby  all  organized  clerks  may  be  represented,  and  matters  per- 
taining to  their  condition  be  discussed  and  improved. 

•4 Second. — We  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  assist  each  other  in  securing 
a  fair  compensation  for  services  rendered,  and  to  use  our  influence  with 
other  organized  bodies  to  assist  us  in  accomplishing  our  object. 

44  Third. — We  especially  denounce  the  system  of  slavery  perpetrated 
upon  our  fellow  clerks  by  being  compelled  to  labor  fourteen  and  sixteen 
hours  daily  to  accomplish  that  which  could  be  done  in  ten,  and  we  will  work 
unceasingly  until  this  inhuman  and  unnecessary  evil  is  remedied.  To  edu- 
cate the  masses  to  4*„ daylight"  purchasing  shall  be  our  chief  aim. 

"Fourth. — To  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  disseminate  use- 
ful information  by  means  of  lectures,  pamphlets  and  industrial  literature 
among  our  co-workers,  and  to  develop  the  intelligence  which  exists  among 
our  people. 

"Fifth. — While  we  are  opposed  to  entering  any  political  party  as  a 
body,  we  declare  it  to  be  our  duty  to  use  our  influence  with  the  law-making 
power  to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  beneficial  to  our  interests,  and  those 
of  the  wage-workers  in  general. 
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*  ■ Sixth. — We  demand  the  use  of  comfortable  seats  behind  sales  counters 
by  all  firms  employing  female  clerks,  in  obedience  to  both  State  and  hy- 
gienic laws,  and  we  further  demand  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  regardless 
of  sex. 

"Seventh. — To  secure  and  retain  employment  for  our  members,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  oppression,  and  to  place  ourselves  on  a  foundation  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  any  further  encroachments  on  our  rights. 

"Eighth. — We  denounce  the  desecration  of  Sunday  by  unscrupulous 
employers  compelling  clerks  to  forfeit  their  freedom  by  working  on  that 
day;  and  we  declare  that  this  abuse  shall  be  abolished.  Where  laws  exist 
pertaining  to  said  desecration  they  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  where 
they  do  not  exist  they  should  be  framed  at  once  and  put  in  effect,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  them  enforced. 

"  Ninth. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  members  of  every  local  union, 
individually  and  collectively,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  reform  the  convict 
labor  systems  of  their  particular  states,  where  that  labor  operates  injuri- 
ously against  free  labor.  Also  to  abolish  the  prison  contract  system  by  the 
substitution  of  a  prison  labor  system  that  shall  be  reformatory  and  in* 
structional  to  the  convicts,  and  not  injurious  to  free  labor. 

44  Tenth. — We  declare  it  our  duty  to  abolish  child  labor  in  the  retail 
stores  and  workshops;  the  schoolhouse  and  not  the  workshop  being  the 
proper  place  for  children. 

"Eleventh. — To  provide  a  benefit  fund  for  sick,  aged  and  indigent 
members,  to  bury  the  dead,  and  to  provide  such  other  protection  as  we  may 
be  able  to  give  our  members." 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  UNION,  NO.  66. 

The  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union  No.  66,  of  Bridgeport,  was  organized 
September  6,  1899,  with  twenty-five  members,  including  Samuel  Miller, 
George  Houston,  A.  Loeser,  James  Dunn,  Thomas  Brady,  James  Fanning, 
Charles  Freeman,  J.  H.  Scott,  J.  J.  Dalton,  H.  Halsted,  F  Gabler,  Charles 
Musante,  C.  Anderson,  C.  Moulton,  W.  Schlear,  B.  Anderson  and  R.  Her- 
man. The  first  officers  were:  President,  Patrick  Otis;  vice-president, 
James  Fanning;  secretary,  Albert  Loeser;  treasurer,  George  Best.  Meet- 
ings are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Fridays  of  each  month  at  176  Fairfield 
Avenue.  The  union  has  gained  the  eight-hour  day.  The  present  mem- 
bership numbers  fifty-two. 

STONE  MASONS  UNION,  NO.  4. 

Stone  Masons  Union,  No.  4,  of  Bridgeport,  was"  organized  in  1886. 
The  secretary  is  Richard  Batten,  1202  Pembroke  Street.  Meetings  are  held 
the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month  in  Emmet  Hall,  State  street. 
Sick  benefits  are  provided  by  the  union  as  follows:  $5.00  per  week  for  four 
weeks;  $2.50  per  week  for  the  following  weeks.  The  present  membership 
of  the  union  is  thirty-seven. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION,  NO.  aSa. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  252,  of  Bridgeport  was  organized  January  31, 
1889.    The  charter  members  were:  J.J.  Broad  brook,  J.  W.  Beskert,  O.  E 
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Raymond,  J.  H.  Kane,  T.  W.  Hopkins.  T.  Lennors,  C.  W.  Wild,  F.  S. 
Gannon,  S.  V.  Hansell,  R.  T.  Cherry,  O.  H.  Highland,  W.  Christenson 
and  others.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  O.  H.  Highland;  vice- 
president,  C.  W.  Wild;  secretary,  W.  Christenson;  treasurer,  R.  T.  Cher- 
ry. Meetings  of  the  union  are  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month  in  Magna 
Charta  Hall,  108  State  Street.  A  funeral  benefit  of  $65.00  is  provided  for 
by  the  union.  The  principles  of  the  union  are  ••  to  fix  and  maintain  a  scale 
of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  and  in  general  help  better  the  condition  of  the 
craft."  The  organization  has  in  most  cases  reduced  the  hours  of  labor 
from  ten  to  nine  hours.  The  present  membership  numbers  twenty-seven. 
The  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  were  $250.00. 

BRISTOL. 

UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS,  NO.  95a. 

The  Carpenters  Union  of  Bristol  was  organized  December  6,  1901. 
The  charter  members  were :  Peter  Allaire,  A.  E.  Ball,  J.  D.  Carroll,  John 
Riggs,  W.  M.  Hill,  Peter  Johnson,  N.  Brault,  A.  Millette,  H.  S.  Clapp, 
A.  B.  Dayton,  A.  O.  Belletnare,  C.  V.  Rosen,  G.  L.  Hotchkiss,  Henry 
L'Heureux,  George  Chattleton,  Fred  A.  Griswold,  William  L.  Stewart,  P. 
Berchard,  A.  P.  Jollette,  E.  Cote,  Arthur  Peck,  John  Greene,  H.  A.  Jacob- 
son,  B.  E.  Hummel,  U.  Munn,  John  Carroll,  David  Grise,  E.  S.  Fuller, 
Arthur  Pion,  Joseph  Berchard,  George  Andrews,  O.  Taillon,  Daniel  Mac- 
kenzie aud  Edward  Dillon.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President, 
Ashley  B.  Dayton;  vice-president,  H.  S.  Clapp;  recording  secretary,  George 
Andrews;  financial  secretary,  George  Riggs;  treasurer,  Victor  Rosen. 
Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each 
month  in  St.  Jean  de  Baptiste  Hall.  Benefits  are  provided  as  follows: 
"  Two  dollars  on  death  of  full  beneficial  member;  wife,  $50.00;  semi-bene- 
ficial member  (one  over  fifty  years  of  age  at  time  of  initiation)  $50.00;  wife 
$25.00."  The  objects  of  the  organization  are  "  to  help  each  other  in  secur- 
ing work,  to  provide  help  in  sickness  and  to  secure  better  wages  and  fewer 
hours  of  work."  •*  Our  future  aim  is  to  secure  the  eight- hour  dav,  April  1, 
1903."  The  union  now  has  sixty  members.  The  receipts  the  past  six 
months  were  $165. 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Bristol  was  organized  May  7,  1902.  Agi- 
tation for  the  formation  of  this  body  was  inaugurated  by  Alex  Morton, 
President  of  Metal  Polishers  Union,  No.  86,  assisted  by  Albert  E.  Swan  ton, 
President  of  Burnishers  Union,  No.  173.  After  several  months  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  these  two  gentlemen,  enough  of  the  different  local  organiza- 
tions were  induced  to  agree  to  the  organization  of  this  body.  The  first 
officers  were:  President,  Alex  Morton;  vice-president,  Becker  Hummel; 
recording  secretary,  Albert  E.  Lawton  (Jacob  Street) ;  financial  secretary, 
Charles  Parker;  treasurer,  H.  W.  Perkins.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  officers. 

The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  every  Thursday  evening  at  Central 
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Labor  Union  hall.  The  Central  Union  at  present  includes  six  branches  of 
organized  labor,  viz.:  Polishers  and  Buffers  Union,  No.  86;  Burnishers 
Union,  No.  173;  Carpenters  and  Joiners  Union,  No.  952;  Painters  and 
Decorators  Union,  No.  663;  Bakers  Union,  No.  107;  and  Clerks  Protective 
Association,  No.  634.  The  benefits  of  the  union  are:  •■  Assistance,  moral 
and  financial,  to  all  needy  brothers  and  to  all  organizations  affiliated 
in  any  disputes  that  may  arise  between  those  organizations  and  cap- 
ital." The  union  has  "created  a  sentiment  among  the  people  of 
Bristol  to  patronize  home-trade  and  the  goods  which  bear  the  union 
label,  and  we  have  been  the  means  of  securing  the  thorough  organi- 
zation ot  every  bakery  in  the  town,  and  the  placing  of  the  union  label  on 
their  products.;  also  the  organization  of  the  Painters,  Clerks,  Brass  Mould- 
ers and  Brass  Workers."  The  Central  Union  has  at  present  a  membership 
of  400. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  BURNISHERS  UNION,  NO.  173. 

Burnishers  Union,  No.  173,  Bristol,  was  organized  in  September,  1901, 
with  the  following  charter  members:  A.  E.  Law  ton,  J.  O.  Veillet,  P. 
F.  Despins,  E.  Dauphnais,  Joseph  Duval,  P.  L'Heureux,  Octave  Car- 
rignan,  W.  Trucot,  W.  Dubord,  Arthur  Housseau,  Leopold  Brunelle,  Frank 
Moreau  and  Frank  Nobert.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  Presi- 
dent, A.  E.  Lawton;  vice-president,  Joseph  Duval;  recording  secretary, 
J.  O.  Veillet  (P.  O.  box  854);  financial  secretary,  F.  Despins;  treasurer,  H. 
Dauphinais.  The  present  officers  are  the  same  as  the  above  except  E. 
Dauphinais  is  now  the  treasurer.  The  union  provides  for  a  death  benefit 
of  $100.    The  present  membership  is  sixteen. 

BROTHERHOOD  OP  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS  AND  PAPER-HANGERS, 

NO.  663. 

The  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper-Hangers  Union  of  Bristol  was 
organized  May  21,  1902,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Fred 
O'Reilly,  F.  W.  Squire.  William  Perkins,  B.  M.  Butler,  W.  S.  Hart,  John 
H.  Smith,  H.  C.  Dewey,  L.  J.  Benway.  Timothy  Woods,  H.  W.  Per- 
kins, Edgar  M.  Bailey,  Charles  Stickles,  Frank  Camson,  Henry  Fal- 
lon, A.  F.  Lincoln,  J.  F.  O'Neill,  Ernest  Durgin,  X.  Swansson,  Horatio 
Jennings,  W.  H.  Lawrence,  Charles  R.  Judson  and  John  G.  Nichols.  The 
first  officers  and  present  officers  are  as  follows:  President,  Fred  O'Reilly; 
vice-president,  F.  W.  Squire;  recording  secretary,  William  W.  Perkins, 
112  High  street;  financial  secretary.  W.  S.  Hart;  treasurer,  B.  M.  Butler. 
Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Wednesday  of  each 
month  in  Town  Hall.  A  death  benefit  of  $  100  is  provided  for  members 
and  $50  for  member's  wife.  •*  Our  principles  are:  Standing  up  bravely 
for  and  working  to  the  end  that  the  laboring  man  may  better  his  condition 
and  in  getting  a  better  remuneration  for  his  labor  and  fewer  hours ;  that  he 
may  be  able  to  gain  a  better  position  in  the  world  and  be  able  to  educate 
.his  children  that  they*  may  mingle  in  society  and  more  fully  enjoy  the 
privileges  which  the  higher  classes  enjoy."  The  present  membership 
numbers  twenty-four. 
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METAL  POLISHERS,  BUFFERS,  PLATERS,  BRASS  MOULDERS,  BRASS 
WORKERS,  NO.  86. 

The  Bristol  Branch,  No.  86,  of  the  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers, 
Brass  Moulders,  Brass  Workers  of  North  America  was  organized  in  June, 
1 90 1.  The  charter  members  were  as  follows:  Charles  Parker,  Alex  Mor- 
ton, James  O'Connell,  John  Ryan,  M.  Lebeau,  Joseph  Ryan,  Joseph  Bergh, 
Joseph  Riley,  Joseph  Zeoli,  Thomas  Hayes,  Philip  Lebeau,  Emil  Carlson, 
Peter  Geandveau,  Emery  Geandveau,  Henry  Gigeven,  Fred  Perry,  Thomas 
Perry,  Joseph  Parton,  Albert  St.  Andre,  William  O'Connell,  Charles  An- 
derson, Obed  Calkins,  Leon  Thomas,  John  Reynolds  and  Edward  Stabert. 
Charles  Parker  (176  DivinityStreet)  is  the  secretary.  Meetings  are  held  the 
second  and  last  Wednesdays  of  each  month  in  St.  Jean  de  Baptiste  Hall. 
When  ordered  out  on  a  strike  the  members  receive  $5.00  per  week;  when 
sick  the  members  receive  aid  from  the  union  and  $100  benefit  in  case  of 
death. 

This  union  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
initiation  fee  is  $5.00.  There  are  at  present  ninety-four  members,  with  a 
total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  of  $175.  The  platform  of  the  organiza- 
tion is:  "  First,  reduction  in  hours  of  work.  Second,  municipal  ownership 
of  all  public  utilities.  Third,  government  ownership  of  national  monopo- 
lies. Fourth,  election  of  all  public  officers  by  popular  vote.  Fifth,  aboli- 
tion of  government  by  injunction  in  controversies  between  capital  and  la- 
bor." 

RETAIL  CLERKS  UNION,  NO.  634. 

Retail  Clerks  Union,  No.  634,  of  Bristol,  wrs  organized  June  10,  1902. 
The  first  and  present  officers  are:  Luke  H.  Missett,  president;  Howard 
G.  Brown,  first  vice-president ;  Mrs.  Fanny  Gowdy,  second  vice-president; 
William  T.  Gilhuly,  recording  secretary;  Arthur  G.  Muzzy,  financial  secre- 
tary; Herbert  E.  Newport,  treasurer.  "We  received  our  charter  at  the 
next  meeting.  We  are  starting  out  under  the  most  promising  conditions, 
having  some  thirty  members,  all  of  which  are  in  good  standing."  Meet- 
ings are  held  the  second  Friday  of  each  month  in  the  Business  Men's  rooms 
on  Main  Street. 

BURNSIDE. 

HOCK  AN  UM  LODGE,  NO.  38,  UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OP  PAPER  MAKERS. 

Hockanum  Lodge,  No.  38,  United  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  Burn- 
side,  was  organized  in  August,  1901.  The  names  of  the  charter  members 
were:  Charles  B.  Ogden,  Robert  McClellan,  William  Walker,  David  C. 
Burnham,  James  Murray,  George  Lovell.  James  A.  McGregor,  Thomas 
Brown,  James  English,  Frank  Hanson,  Peter  Daley,  Robert  Harrison, 
Isaac  Jones,  William  Roache,  Alvin  Bennett,  Charles  Sullivan,  Patrick 
Donahue,  Francis  Conwell,  John  Goebel,  Benjamin  Miller,  Charles  Stowell, 
George  Spencer,  William  Wooldridge,  Andrew  Smith  and  Edward  Snede- 
ker.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  Charles  B.  Ogden;  vice-president, 
Robert  McClellan ;  recording  secretary,  James  McGregor;  financial  secre- 
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tary,  William  Walker;  treasurer,  James  Murray.  Meetings  are  held  on  Han- 
mer  Street  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of  each  month.  The  constitution 
and  by-laws  provide  for  no  special  benefits  or  insurance,  except  in  aid- 
ing each  other  to  obtain  employment  and  to  better  the  conditions  of  paper 
makers  in  general.  The  objects  of  the  organization  are  to  raise  the  paper 
mill  trade  from  the  low  level  to  which  it  has  fallen  and  by  mutual  effort  to 
place  its  members  upon  a  foundation  strong  enough  to  resist  further  en- 
croachments. The  union  proposes  to  encourage  a  higher  standard  of  skill, 
to  eliminate  jealousy  and  selfishness  from  the  craft,  to  institute  a  feeling 
of  friendship  and  fraternity,  to  assist  each  other  to  secure  employment,  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labor  and  to  secure  adequate  pay  for  work,  and  by 
every  means  to  elevate  the  moral,  mental  and  social  conditions  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  future  aim  of  the  union  is  to  reduce  the  hours  for  shift  workers 
to  eight  hours,  thereby  virtually  making  for  paper  mill  help  in  general 
eight  hours  a  day's  work.  Increased  pay  has  already  been  granted  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  The  present  membership  is  ninety-three.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  about  $300. 

DANBURY. 
BAKERS  AND  CONFECTIONERS  UNION,  NO.  193. 

The  Bakers  and  Confectioners  Union,  No.  193,  of  Danbury,  was 
organized  April  17,  1897.  The  charter  members  were :  Thomas  Coughlin, 
G.  Wild,  D.  O' Conner,  D.  Ferguson.  H.  Becker,  S.  Erdmann,  and  two 
others.  The  first  officers  of  the  union:  President,  D.  O'Connor;  vice- 
president,  G.  Wild;  financial  secretary,  B.  Erdmann;  recording  secretary, 
Henry  Hoffman;  treasurer,  Thomas  Coughlin.  Meetings  of  the  union  are 
held  the  first  and  third  Saturday  of  each  month  in  Turner  Hall.  The  plat- 
form of  the  organization  is:  "  For  mutual  protection,  education  and  social 
advancement;  inspection  of  bake  shops  as  to  ventilation  and  sanitary 
conditions;  the  adoption  of  universal  union  labels  for  all  union-made 
goods;  that  all  existing  beneficial  labor  laws  shall  be  rigidly  enforced  and 
that  there  may  be  arbitration  upon  differences  between  employer  and 
employed."  Previous  to  being  organized,  bakers  toiled  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours  a  day,  or  until  the  work  laid  out  per  day  was  finished  and 
received  the  best  terms  for  wages  that  he  could  make  individually  with  his 
employer  and  no  hours  off  on  holidays  unless  by  permission  of  his  employer. 
Under  rules  of  organization  a  yearly  contract  is  drawn  up  by  the  local 
union,  is  endorsed  by  the  national  secretary  and  signed  by  the  employer, 
not  later  than  July  15  as  follows:  "ten  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work, 
wages,  foreman  bakers,  $17  per  week;  first  hand,  $14;  second  hand,  $12; 
candy  makers:  first-hand,  $15;  second  hand,  $12;  third  hand,  $10;  overtime: 
foreman,  thirty  cents  an  hour;  journeymen,  twenty-five  cents;  holidays 
granted:  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year's 
and  Memorial  Day.  Our  future  aim  is  to  abolish  the  present  system  of 
night  work  for  all  bakers.  The  union  at  present  numbers  twenty-one  mem- 
bers.   The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $268.09. 
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BARBERS  UNION,  NO.  175. 

Barbers  Union,  No.  175,  of  Danbury,  was  organized  October  26,  1894. 
The  first  officers  were:  A.  Hope,  president;  C.  Schmidt,  vice-president; 
L.  G.  Heidenf elder,  recording  secretary ;  W.  J.  Beach,  financial  secretary; 
G.  Fred  Pingpank,  treasurer.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Tues- 
days of  each  month.  «•  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  his  heirs  are 
entitled  to  the  sum  of  $60.  The  member  may  receive  a  benefit  of  $5.00  per 
week  for  sixteen  weeks  in  a  year.  Dues  are  sixty  cents  per  month  of  which 
thirty-five  cents  goes  to  the  International  Union  and  twenty- five  cents  is  for 
local  expenses.  The  International  Union  pays  all  sick  and  death  benefits 
out  of  the  thirty-five  cents  sent  by  each  local  union."  The  principles  of  the 
union  are  "  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  abolish  Sunday  work,  create  a 
better  feeling  between  employer  and  employes,  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
dead  members  and  to  give  the  general  public  the  best  possible  service." 
'•  We  have  reduced  our  working  day  one  hour  each  day,  abolished  Sunday 
work  and  established  a  minimum  scale  of  wages."  The  present  membership 
of  the  union  is  thirty-nine.  The  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $500. 

BARTENDERS  UNION,  NO.  255. 

Bartenders  Union,  No.  255,  of  Danbury,  was  organized  November  3, 
1901.  The  charter  members  were:  William  H.  Mountain,  Frank  J.  Foley, 
John  Smith,  L.  A.  Simmons,  J.  F.  Moran,  Michael  Gorman,  C.  B.  Fine* 
gan,  J.  F.  Murphy,  W.  A.  Morrissey,  George  Graef,  Michael  Braunneis,  P. 
F.  Eligott,  E.  A.  Stone,  D.  E.  Wilson,  D.  A.  Gorman  and  E.  F.  Foley. 
The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  William  H.  Mountain; 
vice-president,  James  Murphy;  recording  secretary,  Daniel  A.  Gorman; 
financial  secretary  and  treasurer,  Daniel  E.  Wilson,  16  Liberty  Street. 

Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month  in  Elks 
Hall.  "  The  principles  of  the  organization  are  to  have  less  hours  of  labor 
and  more  pay,  which  we  have  obtained,  now  having  a  nine-hour  day  with 
minimum  wages  of  $2.00  per  day.  We  have  been  the  means  of  stopping 
certain  bootblacks  from  opening  up  the  saloons  in  the  morning  and  work- 
ing for  two  or  three  hours  and  have  stopped  in  a  measure  the  selling  of  five 
cent  whiskey.  Our  future  aim  is  to  have  a  better  class  of  men  working  as 
bartenders  and  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the  laboring  man."  The  union 
has  at  present  fifty  members. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  937. 

The  Carpenters  and  Joiners  Union,  No.  927,  of  Danbury,  was  organ- 
ized October  31,  1901,  succeeding  the  one  organized  in  1885,  which  was 
short-lived.  The  charter  members  were:  Philip  Schnabel,  John  Raymond, 
Frank  Gregory,  Z.  L.  Brown,  B.  F.  Butler,  Charles  Vanscoy,  George  Lob- 
dell,  Sherwood  Fan  ton,  A.  Grausch,  Martin  Austin,  Eugene  Wright,  David 
Austin,  Charles  Merrick,  Howard  Bradley,  Fred  Seymour,  Joseph  Bloomer, 
Charles  Ellis,  Robert  Read,  Duncan  Brodie,  Edgar  Boughton,  T.  F.  Lynch, 
M.  L.  Barber,  Jacob  Burr,  William  H.  Hoyt,  W.  F.  Thompson,  R.  W.  Bar- 
ber, P.  Rothgeb,  George  Hush,  J.  F.  Murray,  F.  C.  Bouton,  W.  H.  Adams, 
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William  Burrell,  Alfred  Jackson,  F.  Lehman,  W.  F.  Gregory,  G.  L.  Dick- 
ens, George  W.  Thomas,  Alfred  Eggleston,  Henry  Durgy,  George  E. 
Smith,  James  Coyle,  Enos  Wilson,  C.  R.  Phillips,  H.  Hart  Purdy,  J.  Stan- 
ley Mead,  F.  H.  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Fowler,  F.  A.  Dunham,  Oscar  F. 
Reynolds,  F.  Jarvis,  Joseph  Gregory,  William  Cole,  John  Purdy,  S.  B. 
Knowles,  W.  W.  Fox,  Howard  Manley,  T.  J.  Hoyt,  G.  M.  Nevins,  Charles 
Johnson,  E.  Lobdell,  J.  B.  Aiken,  William  A.  Congle,  William  F.  Woodin, 
Jarvis  Ruggsley,  E.  F.  Mansfield,  Willis  B.  Betts,  Irving  Hoyt.  M.  F. 
Vores,  G.  A.  Vibbard,  Charles  A.  McKay,  F.  Grunsberg,  W.  G.  Vande- 
water  and  George  Mabie.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  Philip 
Senna  wbel;  vice-president,  John  Raymond;  recording  secretary,  Frank 
Gregory;  financial  secretary,  Zadoc  L.  Brown.  Meetings  are  held  the  first 
and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month  in  K.  of  P.  Hall.  The  benefits  and 
principles  are  "the  same  as  the  other  locals  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.  B.  of  C.  and  J.  of  A.  The  members  have  this  spring,  1902,  secured  a 
nine-hour  day  with  twenty-eight  cents  per  hour  as  the  minimum  rate,  while 
last  year  they  worked  ten  hours  with  no  minimum."  The  present  member- 
ship is  ninety-three.    The  total  receipts  since  organization  are  $387.60. 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION. 

The  Central  Labor  Union,  of  Danbury  and  vicinity,  was  organised 
December  14,  1885.  "  When  the  union  was  first  organized  a  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  were  chosen  at  each  meeting,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the 
roll  and  continuing  until  each  affiliated  union's  delegates  had  served.  The 
first  permanent  officers  were:  S.  A.  Main,  recording  secretary;  Edward 
Von  Gal,  corresponding  and  financial  secretary ;  Mrs.  Eva  Baldwin,  treas- 
urer. The  first  president  and  vice-president  were  elected  July  23,  1894, 
viz:  H.  Rupp,  president;  A  Wiedle,  vice-president."  The  membership 
was  composed  of  seventy-nine  delegates  from  fourteen  affiliated  local  unions 
as  follows: 

Beaver  Assembly,  2824,  K.  of  L., 

Fair  Hat  Finishers  Association, 

Carpenters  Union,  No.  121, 

Tailors  Union, 

Hat  Trimmers  Union, 

Charter  Oak  Assembly,  3920,  K.  of  ] 

Shirt  Makers  Union, 

Painters  Union,  . 

Cigar  Makers  Union, 

Wool  Hat  Finishers  Union, 

Italia  Assembly,  4236,  K.  of  L., 

Hatters  Union,  No.  1  (Independent), 

Hat  Makers  Union,    . 

Bakers  Union,    ... 
The  union  in  October,  1901,  was  composed  of  sixteen  local  unions,  rep- 
resenting a  membership  of  2,220  members.    The  union  now  represents 
twenty-two  labor  organizations.    The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the 
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13  delegates. 
11  delegates, 

1  delegate. 

1  delegate. 
23  delegates. 

3  delegates. 

3  delegates. 

1  delegate. 

1  delegate. 
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10  delegates. 
1  delegate. 
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second  Sunday  of  each  month  at  3  p.  m.,  at  Elks  Hall,  292  Main  Street. 
«•  There  being  many  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  .working  classes, 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  special  or  separate  trade  and  labor  unions, 
and  as  that*  end  can  be  best  attained  by  a  Central  Labor  Union  through 
which  all  branches  of  labor  may  prove  allies  to  any  particular  one  that  may 
be  oppressed,  and  that  all  may  form  one  brotherhood  for  the  defense  and 
protection  of  the  laboring  masses,  the  Central  Labor  Union  was  formed." 
"Through  the  work  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  many  new  unions  have 
been  organized,  which  have  resulted  in  increasing  wages  and  shortening 
the  hours  of  labor.  An  agitation  for  free  text-books  for  the  public  schools 
has  been  carried  on,  which  is  sure  to  be  successful  ultimately.  A  syste- 
matic crusade  has  been  launched  against  prison-made  goods,  which  has 
borne  good  results.  Disease  breeding,  sweat  shop  goods  have  also  been 
curtailed  in  their  sale,  and  the  sale  of  union  made  articles  has  been  greatly 
increased."  "  The  future  aims  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  are:  To  in- 
augurate eight  hours  for  a  day's  work,  prohibition  of  child  labor  under 
sixteen  years,  discontinuance  of  contract  system  on  public  works,  abolition 
of  contract  prison  labor,  payment  of  wages  weekly,  first  lien  for  working 
men's  wages,  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  both  sexes,  abolition  of  con- 
spiracy laws,  tramp  laws  and  all  class  privileges."  The  total  receipts 
the  past  fiscal  year  were  $800.  Secretary  Daniels  takes  a  very  active 
interest  in  the  union. 

CIGARMAKERS  UNION,  NO.  180. 

Cigarmakers  Union,  No.  180,  of  Danbury,  "was  started  with  eleven 
members  on  June  17,  1882,  and  in  the  summer  of  1886  had  increased  to 
forty-six  members.  When  the  Knights  of  Labor  began  to  fall  off  in  num- 
bers, we  also  did,  until  1893,  during  the  Hatters  strike  in  this  city,  our 
membership  had  decreased  to  twenty ;  but  in  1896  we  again  commenced  to 
increase  slowly,  and  to-day  we  have  thirty-three  members,  and  every  per- 
son working  at  our  trade  in  this  city  is  a  member  of  our  union."  The  char- 
ter members  of  the  union  were:  Walter  Raymond,  Gus  S waiting,  Harry 
Bowers,  John  Lynch,  Frederick  H.  Ohsee,  Fred  Godfrey,  Patrick  Smith, 
John  H.  Riley,  H.  G.  Lockhard,  E.  Bowen.  The  first  officers  of  the  union 
were:  Gus  S waiting,  president;  John  Lynch,  vice-president;  Walter  Ray- 
mond, recording  secretary;  Fred  H.  Ohsee,  financial  secretary;  Harry 
Bowers,  corresponding  secretary;  John  H.  Riley,  treasurer.  Meetings  of 
the  union  are  held  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  in  Concordia  Hall, 
10  Ives  Street.  *•  Benefits  are  provided  by  the  union  as  follows:  Strike, 
$5.00  a  week;  sick,  $5.00  a  week  for  thirteen  weks;  out-of-work,  $3.00  a 
week;  death,  one  year  to  five  years  membership.  $50;  from  five  to  ten 
years,  $200;  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  $350;  more  than  fifteen  years,  $550; 
wife's  death  benefit,  $40."  The  principles  of  the  organization  are  "to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labor  and  to  increase  wages  so  that  the  members  will 
have  more  time  to  educate  themselves  and  be  able  better  to  support  their 
families  and  elevate  their  trade  to  a  higher  standing ;  to  assist  members 
to   obtain   employment   in    time   of   strikes.     We    have   increased   our 
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wages  at  various  times,  have  shortened  our  work-day  from  ten  to  eight 
hours  and  have  established  a  weekly  pay  day.  We  believe,  if  it  were  not 
for  our  organization,  there  would  be  very  few  cigar  makers  in  our  city;  in- 
stead, the  cigars  sold  here  would  come  from  the  tenement  house  shops  and 
the  cheap  districts  of  this  country."  The  union  has  at  present  thirty-three 
members.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $522.  "We  desire 
to  further  advance  our  wages  and  shorten  hours  and  bring  our  trade  to  the 
very  highest  standard,  believing  we  should  have  sanitary  workshops  and 
that  children  should  not  be  employed  in  the  cigar  factory,  but  be  compelled 
to  attend  school  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age."  The  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures during  the  year  of  1901  were  as  follows:  Receipts,  $917.63;  ex- 
penditures, $539.98. 

HATTERS  ASSEMBLY,  NO.  7,Q«3- 

Hatters  Assembly,  No.  7,923,  was  organized  June  9,  1886,  with  the  fol- 
lowing charter  members:  Elijah  Morris,  Nicholas  Allen,  John  Cassidy, 
William  H.  Foley,  Thomas  Kinney,  Frank  Martin,  Patick  McDermott, 
Thomas  O'Rourke,  James  Rooney,  Arthur  Thread  well  and  Edward  Von 
Gal.  Th©  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  Master  workman,  Edward  Von 
Gal ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Elijah  Morris.  Meetings  are  held  the  first 
and  second  Tuesdays  of  each  month.  This  assembly  helped  to  secure  the 
"passage  of  an  act  concerning  labels  and  trade  marks  of  trade  unions 
(Chapter  CLXII  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1893)  and  other  laws.  The  present 
membership  of  the  assembly  is  eighty-five. 

The  preamble  of  the  order  is  as  handed  down  by  the  Knights  of  Labor 
(see  pages  336-338) . 

HAT  MAKERS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Hat  Makers  Association,  of  Dan  bury,  was  organized  in  1853. 
On  Thursday,  January  2,  1902,  officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President, 
James  Maher;  vice-president,  James  Barrett;  secretary,  P.  H.  Connelley, 
169  Main  Street;  treasurer,  Albert  B.  Hoyt.  Meetings  are  held  the  first 
Thursday  of  each  month  in  City  Hall.  A  local  paper  says:  "The  Hat 
Makers  at  their  last  meeting  adopted  the  bill  of  prices  recommended  by  the 
convention.  They  also  voted  to  allow  one  apprentice  to  every  eight  men. 
The  old  law  was  one  for  every  ten  men  up  to  thirty  men  and  one  for  every 
twenty  thereafter.  The  meeting  voted  to  increase  the  salary  of  their  sec- 
retary to  $750  per  annum." 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN,  NO.  496. 

The  Locomotive  Firemens  Union,  of  Danbury,  is  known  as  Still  River 
Lodge,  No.  493.  Meetings  are  held  in  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  the  second  and 
fourth  Sundays  of  each  month.  The  officers  in  July,  1901,  were:  Thomas 
Ellegett,  president  and  treasurer;  A.  J.  Merritt,  secretary. 

HAT  FINISHERS  UNION,  NO.  11. 

Elijah  Morris,  of  Danbury,  the  oldest  active  member  of  Hat  Finishers 
Union,  No.  11,  of  Danbury,  kindly  furnished  the  history  of  the  union  for 
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this  report.  Among  other  interesting  things,  he  says:  "The  first  hats, 
made  in  this  country  were  made  in  Dan  bury,  the  date  I  have  not  at  hand, 
but  of  course  they  were  made  entirely  by  hand  work.  I  became  an 
apprentice  to  learn  the  hatting  trade  in  1848.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  organization  of  the  trade.  Anyone  could  learn  the  trade  that 
wished  to.  Apprentices  were  required  to  learn  the  whole  trade  from  start 
to  finish  and  consequently,  were  hatters  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
result  of  this  was,  that  journeymen  hatters  started  what  was  known  in 
those  days  as  *  buckeye  shops,'  and  employed  one  or  two  journeymen  and 
as  many  boys  as  they  wished  to.  The  consequence  was  that  this  state  of 
affairs  brought  about  an  organization  of  the  trade.  The  first  hatters  union 
in  Danbury  was  formed  in  1852  which  included  all  branches  of  trade.  A 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  and  officers  were  elected.  The 
names  of  the  charter  members  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  as  most  of 
them  are  now  dead  and  perhaps,  all  of  them,  are.  Hatting  has  always 
been  composed  of  two  branches, — namely,  making  and  finishing;  but  all 
members  could  work  at  either  branch.  After  one  year's  trial  of  this  sys- 
tem the  makers  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  original  union  and  form  one 
of  their  own  and  on  August  2,  1853,  the  Makers  Union  was  formed.  In 
1854  &  reorganization  of  the  Hat  Finishers  was  made  in  Danbury ;  also 
in  all  towns  where  hatting  was  carried  on.  In  the  same  year  a  national 
trade  union  of  hat  finishers  was  formed,  composed  of  local  unions, 
including  both  Fur  and  Silk  Hat  Finishers.  The  Fur  and  Silk  Hatters 
worked  in  harmony  with  others  for  quite  a  number  of  years  until  a  larger 
number  of  apprentices  was  required  by  the  Fur  Hatters.  The  conditions 
in  the  fur  shops  had  changed  largely  by  the  inauguration  of  large  fur  shops, 
while  the  silk  hat  manufactories  were  small  shops.  The  rule  adopted 
from  the  start  of  the  union  was  three  apprentices  to  each  shop  without  re- 
gard to  size  of  shop.  During  all  this  time  the  Silk  Hatters  were  in  control 
of  the  national  organization,  they  having  the  national  officers.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  rule  the  Fur  Hatters  were  losing  shop  after  shop  and  inde- 
pendent shops  largely  increased.  In  1868  the  national  union  met  in  con- 
vention for  the  election  of  officers  and  revision  of  laws.  At  this  convention 
the  Fur  Hatters  won  and  got  control  of  the  organization.  The  Silk  Hatters 
withdrew  and  since  that  time  they  have  been  a  separate  union.  A  new 
scale  of  apprentices  was  adopted  and  the  Fur  Hatters  set  to  work  to  re- 
claim the  shops  that  they  had  lost.  It  was  an  up-hill  job.  The  boss 
hatters  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  and  finally  out  of  the  fifteen 
shops  in  Danbury  we  had  only  one  union  shop  left  to  us.  The  union  would 
not  let  its  members  work  in  non-union  shops  but  at  length  this  was  over- 
come and  union  men  were  allowed  to  work  in  non-union  shops.  In  the 
meantime  these  non-union  men  were  being  educated  to  the  advantage  of 
unionism  and  formed  a  union  of  their  own,  but  being  only  local  their  union 
was  of  no  use  to  them  outside  of  Danbury.  Seeing  their  weakness  the  in- 
dependent union  desired  admission  into  the  regular  union.  In  1882  a 
joint  meeting  was  held  of  the  two  unions  and  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  whereby  the  independents  dissolved  their  union  and  turned  over  their 
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funds  and  books  to  the  first  union.  The  hat  manufacturers  refused  to 
recognize  this  action  and  declared  a  lock-out  against  the  men.  The  battle 
was  waged  by  the  union  for  recognition  for  nine  weeks  without  success. 
Two  years  later  the  hat  manufacturers  of  South  Norwalk  attempted  to 
destroy  the  union  there ;  this  union,  being  much  smaller  than  the  Danbury 
union,  would  be  much  easier  to  knock  out,  but  this  time  the  manufacturers 
were  doomed  to  failure.  At  this  time  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  in  their 
greatest  strength  and  gained  a  foothold  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  and 
were  working  secretly.  All  the  hatters  of  South  Norwalk  were  members 
of  the  order  but  the  bosses  knew  nothing  of  this ;  however,  they  soon  found 
it  out  to  their  sorrow.  The  fight  went  on  for  months  and  the  union  won 
out  with  the  help  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Danbury,  seeing  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  Norwalk  by  the  help  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  organized 
assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  here  in  Danbury  and  in  a  short  time 
there  were  three  thousand  members  here. 

«4  The  hat  manufacturers  were  up  to  two  propositions,  either  to  recog- 
nize the  Knights  of  Labor  or  the  Hatters  Unions  so  they  concluded  to  treat 
with  the  Hatters  Unions  The  Hatters  Union  Label  was  introduced  at 
this  time.  The  bat  manufacturers,  foreseeing  what  would  be  the  result  of 
its  introduction,  were  ready  to  come  to  terms  with  the  unions.  They  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  Hat  Manufacturers  Union  so  as  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  treat  with  the  journeymen's  unions.  The  two  associations  entered 
into  an  agreement  whereby  each  shop  should  make  its  own  bill  of  prices, 
said  bill  of  prices  to  stand  for  six  months ;  in  case  of  disagreement  the  same 
to  be  left  for  arbitration,  members  of  arbitration  committees  to  be  com- 
posed of  equal  numbers  of  journeymen  and  bosses  not  connected  with  the 
shop  where  the  disagreement  occurs.  This  was  in  1886.  These  agreements 
were  in  force  until  1892,  when  the  manufacturers  withdrew  them  without 
consultation  with  the  journeymen  union,  which  resulted  in  a  lock-out  which 
lasted  for  thirteen  weeks,  eighteen  shops  being  involved.  Six  shops  broke 
away  from  the  Manufacturers  Union  in  a  short  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lock-out  and  came  back  under  the  agreements.  Since  that 
time  the  use  of  the  Hatters  Union  Label  has  obtained.  At  the  present 
time  only  three  hat  shops  in  Danbury  are  non-union. 

"When  the  Hatters  Union  Label  was  first  introduced  it  was  issued 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America.  There  was  no 
organization  of  this  name  in  existence ;  in  fact,  for  a  number  of  years  after 
the  first  issue  of  the  Hatters  Label  we  had  no  standing  before  a  court  of 
law.  During  this  time  there  were  two  organizations  claiming  ownership  of 
the  label  known  as  the  Hat  Finishers  National  Association  of  America  and 
the  Hat  Makers  National  Trade  Association,  which  were  separate  and 
distinct  unions.  Five  years  ago  the  two  were  amalgamated  and  merged 
into  one  union  under  the  name  of  The  United  Hatters  of  North  America, 
and  the  Hatters  Union  Label  became  the  property  of  this  organization. 
Hat  Finishers  Union,  No.  11,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  stronger 
financially  than  at  any  time  during  its  long  existence  of  fifty  years,  and 
though  it  has  its  trials  and  tribulations  it  has  withstood  the  storm  and  as  an 
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organization  it  has  remained  unbroken.  Having  now  myself,  reached 
within  a  few  months  of  the  three  score  and  ten,  as  I  look  over  the  past  of 
my  connection  with  the  Hat  Finishers  Union,  of  Danbury,  I  have  nothing 
to  regret.  I  have  enjoyed  its  honors  as  its  secretary,  its  president  and  its 
national  director  for  four  years.    I  still  have  its  best  interests  at  heart." 

Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  April, 
July  and  October  in  City  Hall.  The  union  has  accomplished  the  following: 
"High  standard  of  wages  has  been  maintained,  uniform  conditions  in 
factories  secured  under  our  jurisdiction;  utmost  liberty  and  freedom  while 
working  in  factory,  all  disputes  adjusted  and  settled  by  arbitration,  each 
side  having  an  equal  voice."  The  present  membership  of  the  union  is  one 
thousand.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $7,448.97. 

HAT  TIP  PRINTERS  UNION,  NO.  9»»73- 

Hat  Tip  Printers  Union,  No.  9,273,,  Danbury  and  vicinity,  was  organ- 
ized June  9,  1901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  P.  H.  Anderson, 
Jr.,  Philip  J.  Repp,  Frank  Hafer,  John  P.  Boughton,  James  Hunter.  Thomas 
Rooney,  John  F.  Kane,  Charles  Hager,  G.  B.  Raymond,  Cady  Morse, 
Frank  Noxan,  Louis  Simmons,  Martin  Hyath,  George  Stebbins,  Howard 
Lounsbury,  F.  H.  Anderson,  Sr.,  Fred  Allen,  Lyman  Porter,  William  Car- 
rie, Thomas  Hoar  and  Frank  Denis.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were: 
F.  H.  Anderson,  Jr.,  president;  G.  B.  Raymond,  vice-president;  John  P. 
Boughton,  treasurer;  John  F.  Kane,  secretary.  The  regular  meetings  of  the 
union  are  held  the  last  Mondays  of  each  month  in  K.  of  P.  Hall,  White 
Street.  "The  principles  of  our  organization  are  very  similar  to  those 
adopted  and  advocated  by  other  unions  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Our 
local  union  was  the  first  in  our  trade  to  be  organized  in  this  country. 
Through  our  efforts  Tip  Printers  Unions  have  been  formed  in  New  York 
City  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  the  near  future  our  craft 
will  be  formed  in  several  large  cities.  By  persistent  effort  this  union  hopes 
to  have  soon  all  men  working  at  the  trade  in  this  country  organized  into  a 
national  union.  The  local  union  has  at  present  twenty-three  members. 
The  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  about  $125." 

FAIR  HAT  TRIMMERS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fair  Hat  Trimmers  Association  of  Danbury  was  organized  July  6, 
1885.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  Mrs.  Baldwin;  vice-president, 
Miss  Julia  Moore ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Carrie  Wildman ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Dono- 
van. The  present  officers  are:  President,  Mrs.  Ellen  Foote;  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Julia  Moore;  secretary,  Miss  Nellie  H.  Gallagher  (44  Stone 
Street);  treasurer,  Miss  Lizzie  Weldon.  The  meetings  of  the  union  are 
held  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  in  hall  corner  of  Main  and  Liberty 
Streets.  The  union  provides  for  a  funeral  benefit  of  $100.  "  Our  future 
aims  are  to  get  an  increase  in  wages  and  to  persuade  other  districts  that 
are  not  organized  to  do  so."  The  present  membetship  is  1,460.  The  total 
receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $3,123. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN'S  LODGE,  NO.  493. 

Locomotive  Firemen's  Lodge,  No.  493,  of  Danbury,  was  organized 
May  28,  1898,  with  the  following  charter  members:  W.  N.  Horan,  Thomas 
Kilcourse,  W.  N.  Andrews,  Fred  Buzhaf,  Fred  Shove,  A.  Dougherty, 
Thomas  Ellegett,  Seth  Shove,  Marion  Nickerson,  Alfred  Nickerson  and 
Lewis  Winthrop.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  Master,  W.  N. 
Horan;  vice-president,  Thomas  Kilcourse;  secretary,  W.  N.  Andrews; 
treasurer,  Fred  Shove.  The  regular  meetings  are  held  the  second  and 
fourth  Sundays  at  10:30  a.  m.  in  Samaritan  Hall.  The  following  benefits 
are  provided  by  the  union:  "  Six  dollars  a  week  when  sick ;  $150  at  death." 
••  For  the  purpose  of  uniting  locomotive  firemen,  and  elevating  their  social, 
moral  and  intellectual  standing  and  for  the  promotion  of  their  general 
welfare,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  has  been  organized.  The 
interests  of  our  members  and  their  employers  being  mutual  we  recognized 
the  necessity  of  co-operation  and  it  is  our  aim  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  har- 
mony between  them  upon  the  basis  of  equity  and  Justice."  "  The  cardinal 
principles  of  the  union  are:  Protection,  charity,  sobriety  and  industry." 
"  We  aim  to  get  shorter  hours  and  better  wages.  The  present  membership 
is  forty-five.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $426. 

MACHINISTS  LODGE,  NO.  160. 

Machinists  Lodge,  No.  160,  of  Danbury,  was  organized  April  16,  1901, 
with  the  following  charter  members:  C.  E.  Harvey,  Samuel  Mabie, 
Malcolm  Mullan,  William  Barlow,  George  A.  Blackburn,  W.  B.  Denton, 
C.  W.  Judson,  S.  J.  Miller,  Paul  Kunisch,  Claudius  Park,  W.  A.  Weed,  A. 
L.  Barnum,  J.  J.  Bracken,  William  Sprowl,  W.  B.  Hoyt,  Louis  Roeher, 
Peter  D.  Moran,  Charles  Sprague,  E.  J.  Fox,  H.  A.  Walbridge,  Harry 
Biddiscomb,  W.  Wilson,  Howard  Newman,  James  Tilbe,  Charles  N.  Nash, 
F.  R.  Nash  and  Joseph  Lee.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  Samuel 
Mabie,  president;  Charles  N.  Nash,  vice-president;  Claude  Harvey,  re- 
cording secretary;  W.  B.  Denton,  financial  secretary;  William  Barlow, 
treasurer.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  third  Tuesday 
of  each  month  in  Elks  Hall.  "A  sick  benefit  of  $2.50  per  week  for  a  period 
of  six  months  and  a  death  benefit  of  $500.00  are  provided  by  the  union.'9 
The  principles  of  the  union  are:  "To  bring  members  in  closer  harmony 
with  each  other  and  to  give  one  another  a  helping  hand ;  to  do  our  work  so 
the  employers  may  see  that  the  union  men  are  best.  We  have  gained  the 
nine-hour  day  with  an  increase  of  wages  per  day  of  i2#  percent.  Our 
future  aims  are  to  bring  within  our  fold  all  machinists  that  are  eligible  so 
we  can  be  stronger  and  be  more  able  to  defend  the  rights  of  workingmen 
if  necessary."  *The  present  membership  of  the  union  numbers  forty.  The 
total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $415.15. 

MUSICIANS  PROTECTIVE  UNION,  NO.  87. 

The  Musicians  Protective  Union,  of  Danbury,  was  organized  in  August, 
1877,  with  the  following  charter  members:  W.  E.  Norris,  H.  W.  Ruffels, 
William  McStay,  J.  F.  Moran,  C.  A.  Hodge,  W.  H.  Webb,  Jr.,  Frank 
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Roman,  J.  P.  Callahan,  O.  W.  Swift,  G.  M.  Howarth,  R.  J.  Mazza,  G.  M. 
Sherwood,  A.  B.  Clark,  C.  B.  Mills,  Paul  Zucea,  C.  F.  Heine,  Joseph 
Houssau,  William  Stone,  Frank  Schatzle,  George  Melleky,  E.  W.  Ritch, 
Robert  S.  Russell,  George  Bahnert,  W.  P.  Clark,  J.  H.  Hyslop,  F.  O. 
Danely,  Oscar  Wenzal,  H.  H.  Tomlinson,  Arthur  Beers,  George  Pakulski, 
A.  Gilmartin,  M.  A.  Leppert,  F.  O.  Gehrels,  Edward  Gehrels,  F.  Wenzal, 
F.  Seymms.  J.  Echert,  Jr.,  F.  G.  Clark,  W.  H.  Webb,  Sr.,  V.  M..King,  E. 
W.  Boughton,  Arthur  Boughton,  James  Wright,  H.  J.  McDonald,  Philo 
Northup,  W.  O.  Hoyt,  Joseph  Kroha,  J.  Eckert,  Sr.,  J.  C.  Mead  and  Hugo 
Ludwig.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  John  F.  Moran,  president; 
C.  A.  Hodge,  vice-president;  H.  W.  Ruff  els,  secretary;  A.  B.  Clark,  treas- 
urer. Meetings  are  held  the  second  Thursday  at  block,  corner  of  Delay 
Street  and  Railroad  Avenue.  The  principles  of  the  organization  are:  '*  To 
create  fraternal  feeling,  establish  a  uniform  scale  of  prices  and  promote 
the  general  good  of  the  musical  profession."  "An  organization  has  been 
built  up  which  although  somewhat  less  in  number  than  when  first  organ- 
ized, has  as  members  every  musician  in  the  city  in  band  and  orchestra  pro- 
fessionally."   The  present  membership  is  forty -seven. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS  AND  PAPER  HANGERS 
UNION,  NO.  5«- 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers  Union,  No.  522,  of  Danbury, 
was  organized  December  21,  1901,  with  the  following  charter  members: 
Philip  Linderbeck,  J.  V.  Keller,  Samuel  Brown,  William  Bediant,  Richard 
Seeger,  James  Melvill,  H.  DeForest,  Wallace  Morrell,  Burt  Briton,  Lewis 
Lawrence,  Burt  Hunt,  William  Bradley,  Orram  Barnum,  Julius  Gomol, 
William  Miller,  Alexander  Lee,  Charles  Lee,  George  Potter,  Edward 
Whaley,  G.  J.  Hunt,  Roland  Selleck,  John  Mickerson,  F.  Crofut,  Westley 
Sherman,  Patrick  Henry,  Henry  Derine,  R.  Holingsen,  Richard  Murray, 
George  Hawley,  A.  Hopkins,  Harry  Ball  and  James  Morgan.  The  first 
and  pre  -  t  president  of  the  union  is  Philip  Linderbeck.  Meetings  are 
held  the  liist  and  third  Wednesdays  of  the  month  in  Danbury  News  Build- 
ing. The  union  has  the  same  principles  and  benefits  as  other  like  unions. 
The  organization  has  obtained  a  nine-hour  day  and  a  raise  in  wages  to 
twenty-eight  cents  an  hour.  The  present  membership  is  fifty-seven.  The 
total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $197.75. 

PAPER  BOX  MAKERS  UNION,  NO.  9309. 

Paper  Box  Makers  Union,  No.  9309,  of  Danbury,  was  organized 
August  2,  1 901.  The  charter  members  were:  T.  E.  Brady,  R.  W.  Davis, 
William  McNulty,  Edward  Smith,  H.  A.  Norris,  Harry  Payne  and  J.  S. 
Comes.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  are  the  present  officers:  President, 
John  Coyne;  vice-president,  John  C.  Osborne;  recording  secretary,  Earle 
Hathaway;  financial  secretary,  William  H.  Slaving;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, Clarence  W.  W.  Smith;  treasurer,  John  Lynch.  Meetings  of  the 
union  are  held  the  first  Monday  in  May,  August,  November  and  February 
in  Danbury  News  Building.     "Our  aim  is  to  obtain  shorter  hours  and 
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more  wages."    The  union  has  one  hundred  and  one  members  of  which  one- 
half  are  women.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $201.35. 

C.  P.  COMSTOCK  LODGE,  NO.  332,  BROTHERHOOD  OP  RAILROAD  TRAINMEN. 

C.  P.  Comstock  Lodge,  No.  332,  of  Danbury,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  was  organized  January  19,  1890,  with  the  following  charter 
members:  H.  P.  Beemen,  C.  P.  Comstock,  John  Dougherty,  H.  Griffiths, 
J.  H.  Hynes,  John  Hyland,  J.  J.  Halpin,  F.  R.  Holmes,  P.  D.  In  graham,  J. 
T.  Keating,  J.  H.  Keeler,  J.  Lynch,  J.  H.  Mahoney,  M.  McMahon,  W.  D. 
Taylor  and  C.  11.  Vaughn.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Sundays 
of  each  month  in  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall.  The  sick  benefits  are  $6.00  per  week; 
$400  to  $1,200  in  case  of  total  disability  or  death.  The  present  membership 
numbers  ninety. 

STEAM  ENGINEERS  UNION,  NO.  6a. 

Steam  Engineers'  Union,  No.  62,  of  Danbury,  was  organized  May  15, 
1901,  with  the  following  charter  members:    C.  Sherman,  E.  Henser,  R. 
Brownlee,  E.  Barnum,  P.  Boughton,  C.  Perkins,  F.  G.  Warner,  T.  Lewis, 
H.  E.  Crofut,  W.  Stearns,  M.  Snyder,  J.  McLaughlin,  H.  Ryan,  F.  Per- 
kins, C.  G.  Anderson,  H.  A.  Walbridge,  F.  Litchinger,  W.  O'Brien,  J.  Mc- 
Inerney,  W.  Lamb,  G.  McLaughlin,  G.  A.  Murdock,  DeWitt  Turner,  W. 
H.  Light,  I.  E.  Andrews,  E.  E.  Edgett,  G.  Birt  and  A.  M.  Taylor.     The 
first  officers  of  the  union  were  DeWitt  Turner,  president ;  F.  Perkins,  vice- 
president;  I.  E.  Andrews,  secretary;  William  H.  Light,  financial  secretary; 
E.  H.  Henser,  treasurer.    The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and 
third  Wednesdays  of  each  month  at  201  %,  Main  Street.     The  principles  of 
the  organization  are:   First,  to  support  the  objects  of  the  Federation  of  La- 
bor.   Second,  to  purchase  union-made  goods.    Third,  to  secure  legislation 
in  favor  of  those  who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  country.    Fourth,  to  set  a 
good  example  as  good  and  faithful  workmen,  performing  their  duties  to 
their  employers  with  honor  to  themselves  and  their  organization.     Fifth, 
we  hold  that  a  reduction  of  hours  for  a  day's  work  increases  the  intelligence 
and  happiness  of  the  laborer  and  also  increases  the  demand  for  labor  and 
the  price  of  a  day's  work.     Sixth,  to  recognize  all  classes  of  labor  regard- 
less of  occupation,  nationality  or  religion.     Seventh,  we  object  to  unison  of 
contract  labor  and  oppose  grading  licenses,  etc.    We  aim  to  accomplish 
the  principles  of  our  organization.    Since  our  organization  started  we  have 
increased  in  membership  (having  now  about  thirty- eight  members),  until 
we  have  about  all  the  engineers  in  this  locality.  We  are  accomplishing  but 
very  little  that  can  be  seen,  but  we  are  building  the  foundation,  so  to  speak. 
We  realize  that  an  engineer  has  quite  a  responsibility  which  most  employ- 
ers do  not  consider.    There  is  life  and  property  in  danger  all  the  time  and 
what  would  be  the  consequences  if  anything  should  happen  without  an  in- 
telligent, capable  man  to  take  care  of  it  ?"    The  total  receipts  of  the  union 
the  past  fiscal  year  were  about  $200, 
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JOURNEYMEN  TAILORS  UNION,  NO.  7. 

Journeymen  Tailors  union.  No.  7,  of  Danbury,  was  organized  Septem- 
ber 14,  1885,  with  the  following  charter  members:  A.  Wiedl,  J.  Torcaso, 
A.  Hoffman,  G.  Gynla,  D.  Freese,  T.  Bowler,  L.  Braun,  F.  Nichols,  T. 
Nichols,  J.  Kerr,  T.  Burns,  S.  Kluge,  H.  G.  Weber  and  Mrs.  M.  McDer- 
mott.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  William  J.  Fitzger- 
ald; vice-president,  A.  Neilson;  secretary,  W.  H.  Tully;  treasurer,  P. 
Keating.  The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  Monday  of  every 
month  at  31  White  Street.  The  union  provides  death  benefits  as  follows: 
Twenty-five  dollars  after  six  months  membership;  $40  after  one  year;  $50 
after  two  years;  $75  after  three  years,  and  $100  after  four  years  member- 
ship. The  union  has  secured  "less  working  hours  and  more  pay."  The 
present  membership  is  fourteen. 

TEAM  DRIVERS  UNION,  NO.  151. 

Team  Drivers  International  Union,  No.  151,  of  Danbury,  was  organized 
August  16,  1901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  William  Brownell, 
Amos  Mead,  Charles  Brownell,  Charles  Utter,  George  Hambridge,  Daniel 
Leach,  Linus  Fospay,  William  Horton,  Robert  Barrett  and  Mattie  Barrett. 
The  first  officers  of  the  Union  were:  President,  George  Hambridge;  vice- 
president,  Clarence  Kent ;  recording  secretary,  Asa  Stone ;  financial  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  James  Gore.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  union  are 
held  in  F.  &  L.  Hall,  Danbury  News  Building.  The  platform  of  the  or- 
ganization is:  "That  we  shall  strive  to  secure  legislation  in  favor  of  those 
who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  country.  That  while  we  welome  to  our 
shores  all  who  come  with  honest  intentions  of  becoming  honest  citizens,  we 
at  the  same  time  condemn  the  present  system  which  allows  the  importation 
of  destitute  laborers  and  we  advocate  more  stringent  immigration  laws. 
We  recognize  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  laborers  regardless  of  occupa- 
tion, nationality  and  religion  or  color  are  identical,  for  a  wrong  done  to  one 
is  a  wrong  done  to  all.  We  hold  it  as  a  sacred  principle  that  union  men 
above  all  others  should  set  a  good  example  as  good  and  faithful  workers, 
performing  their  duties  to  their  employers  with  honor  to  themselves  and 
their  organization."  The  team  drivers  union  is  composed  of  ice-wagon 
drivers  and  helpers,  truck  drivers  and  helpers  and  coal- wagon  drivers  and 
helpers. 

"Previous  to  being  organized  ice-wagon  drivers  worked  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hours  per  day  for  $10.00  per  week;  helpers,  $9  00  per  week;  truck 
drivers,  twelve  hours  per  day,  for  $8.00  to  $10.00  per  week;  helpers,  $8.00; 
coal-drivers,  on  an  average  of  twelve  hours  per  day,  for  $9.00  to  $10.00  per 
week;  helpers,  $8.00  per  week  Under  the  schedule  of  organized  labor 
ice-drivers  and  helpers  secure  $2.00  per  day  for  twelve  hours  work ;  over- 
time, twenty  cents  per  hour ;  truCk  and  coal-drivers  and  helpers  receive 
$  2.00  per  day  for  ten  hours  work  and  twenty  cents  per  hour  for  overtime." 
The  present  membership  of  the  union  is  140.  The  receipts  the  past  nine 
months  were  $228.00. 
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DANBURY  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION,  NO.  143. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  143,  of  Danbury,  was  organized  November 
18,  1897,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Charles  T.  Peach,  W.  F, 
Dobbs,  J.  H.  Ketcham,  S.  C.  O'Connor,  Benjamin  Snow,  Herbert  DeLong, 
J.  S.  Warren,  John  Bristol,  F.  G.  Capron  and  A.  W.  Morehouse.  The 
first  officers  of  the  union  "were:  President,  C.  T.  Peach;  vice-president,  J. 
H.  Ketcham;  financial  secretary,  A.  W.  Morehouse;  treasurer,  J.  S. 
Warren.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month  in  Elks  hall.  A  funeral  benefit  of  $60  is  paid  by  the  International 
Union.  Sick  benefits  are  paid  by  the  local  union.  Before  organizing  there 
was  not  a  union  office  in  the  city,  now  all  are  organized  except  one.  The 
union  started  with  ten  members  and  now  has  twenty.  The  total  receipts 
the  past  fiscal  year  were  about  $250. 

AMALGAMATED  WOODWORKERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION. 

The  Amalgamated  Woodworkers  International  Union,  Danbury,  was 
organized  August  8,  1901.  The  charter  members  were:  Romeo  Lattin, 
Fred  Andrews,  Augustus  Cole,  William  H.  Baker,  Chester  G.  Andrews, 
Charles  L.  Peck,  George  Barber,  Andrew  Minck,  F.  Minck,  Fred  C.  Hill, 
Moses  Gilbert,  S.  Baker,  H.  F.  Pulford,  S.  D.  Abbott,  William  Beers, 
Fred  Werner,  James  Hamer,  Henry  Moody,  Robert  Robinson,  George  B. 
Hill,  Charles  E.  Peck  and  Robert  D.  Gilbert.  The  first  officers  were: 
President,  Romeo  Lattin;  vice-president,  Fred  Andrews;  recording  secre- 
tary, H.  F.  Pulford;  financial  secretary,  Fred  C.  Hill,  49  Spring  Street; 
treasurer,  Sylvester  Baker.  The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  third 
Friday  of  each  month  in  Concordia  hall.  The  benefits  of  the  union  are, 
funeral,  $75.00;  total  disability,  $250;  strike,  $5.00  per  week  until  strike  is 
ended.  "  The  union  is  a  voluntary  incorporated  body  and  its  objects  are, 
to  establish  a  shorter  work-day;  a  fund  for  the  protection  of  its  members; 
to  assist  them  to  find  work  when  unemployed ;  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
fair  day's  pay  for  their  labor ;  to  assist  them  in  sickness,  accident  and  dis- 
ability and  provide  for  their  burial;  to  regulate  the  relations  between 
workmen  and  their  employers  and  between  workmen  and  workmen.  We 
have  obtained  better  pay  in  some  shops."  The  union  now  numbers 
twenty-two  members.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $52.00. 

DANIELSON. 

BRICKLAYERS,  MASONS  AND  PLASTERERS  UNION,  NO.  21. 

The  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  21,  of  Danielson, 
town  of  Killingly,  was  organized  July  28,  1001.  The  charter  members 
were:  Fred  E.  Kies,  Frank  H.  Gilbert,  Thomas  C.  Clavie,  Elmer  Wil- 
liams, Harry  Battey,  Theodore  Mageau,  Walter  Mason,  Alfred  Mason, 
Walter  Harrington,  James  Owens,  Phineas  Aldrich,  Napoleon  Baker, 
Frank  Smith,  Albert  Farrault,  Louis  Benoit,  Maxim  Bebo,  John  Shippee, 
Benjamin  Bariby  and  Charles  Fiske.  The  first  officers  were :  President, 
Fred  E.  Kies;   vice-president,   Frank  H.  Gilbert;    recording  secretary, 
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Thomas  Clavie;  corresponding  secretary,  Elmer  Williams;  treasurer,  Frank 
H.  Gilbert.  The  present  officers  are:  President,  Fred  H.  Wood,  vice- 
president,  Frank  H.  Gilbert;  recording  secretary,  Thomas  C.  Clavie;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Elmer  Williams;  treasurer,  Frank  H.  Gilbert.  The 
address  of  the  secretary  is  P.  O.  Box  498,  Damelson,  Conn.  Regular  meet- 
ings of  the  union  are  held  the  first  Saturday  evening  of  each  month  in 
Borough  Hall,  Danielson.  Since  the  organization  of  the  union  a  day's 
labor  has  been  reduced  from  ten  to  nine  hours,  a  time  and  place  of  meeting 
has  been  established,  thereby  affording  a  better  understanding  between 
the  members  and  their  employers.  The  future  aim  of  the  union  is  to  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  the  laboring  class.  The  present  membership  is  thirty- 
nine  and  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
$195.  The  scale  of  prices  is  set  at  thirty-nine  cents  per  hour  of  $3.50  per 
day  of  nine  hours.  Its  jurisdiction  reaches  over  all  the  territory  bounded 
north  by  the  Massachusetts  line,  south  by  the  southern  boundary  of  Plain- 
field,  west  by  the  western  boundary  of  Brooklyn,  Pomfret  and  Woodstock 
and  east  by  Rhode.  Island  line. 

DERBY, 

BAKERS  AND  CONFECTIONERS  UNION,  NO.  138. 

The  Bakers  and  Confectioners  Union,  No.  138,  of  Derby  and  vicinity, 
was  organized  in  June,  1901.  The  charter  members  were:  John  Brunig, 
Adam  Bauer,  Charles  Berhle,  Max  Bornneman,  John  Beckman,  Richard 
Mooney,  Philip  Liebel,  William  Schempp,  William  Stier,  Jr.,  John  P.  Ryan, 
Frederick  Fanner,  Otto  Ulrich,  John  Wilkinson,  Frederick  King,  Paul 
Becker,  Louis  Kraft.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Otto 
Ulrich;  financial  secretary,  Max  Bornneman;  recording  and  corresponding 
secretary,  Frederick  C.  King ;  treasurer,  William  Schempp.  Meetings  are 
held  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month  in  Germania  Hall,  Ansonia.  "We 
hope  to  have  in  the  near  future  a  uniform  scale  of  wages  and  working 
hours ;  also  to  have  a  better  sanitary  condition  in  some  of  the  bake  shops. 
The  union  is  working  for  a  sixty-hour  week ;  for  observing  holidays  and 
the  following  uniform  scale  of  wages:  Foremen  not  less  than  $16  per 
week;  second  hand  not  less  than  $13,  and  third  hand  not  less  than  $11  per 
week."  The  union  now  numbers  sixteen  members.  The  receipts  from 
June,  1901,  to  December,  1901,  were  $59.20. 

JOURNEYMEN  BARBERS  UNION,  NO.  216. 

The  Journeymen  Barbers  Union,  No.  216,  of  Derby,  was  organized  in 
May,  1900.  The  charter  members  were:  P.  C.  Murray,  A.  Asimus,  John 
Hughes,  John  Frost,  Charles  Simon,  C.  Nardie,  Philip  Eckhard,  William 
Pierce,  William  A.  Hern,  Harry  Lugg  and  F.  G.  Ware.  The  first  officers 
of  the  union  were:  President,  P.  C.  Murray;  vice-president,  William 
Pierce;  financial  and  corresponding  secretary,  A.  Asimus;  recording  secre- 
tary, John  Hughes;  treasurer,  Philip  Eckhard.  Meetings  are  held  the  first 
and  third  Sunday  afternoons  of  each  month  in  Labor  Hall,  Derby.  The 
union  pays  a  sick  benefit  of  $5.00  per  week  for  sixteen  weeks  in  every  year 
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and  a  death  benefit  of  $60.  '*  We  are  now  working  for  shorter  hours;  not 
at  all  on  Sundays,  and  shorter  hours  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Satur- 
days, closing  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  former  two  evenings  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  latter  evening.  We  formerly  closed  at  nine  o'clock  every  even- 
ing, except  Saturday,  at  midnight."  The  present  membership  of  the  union 
is  thirty-two.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $326.40. 

BARTENDERS  LEAGUE.  NO.  329. 

Bartenders  League,  No.  229,  of  Derby,  was  organised  February  28, 
1900.  The  charter  members  were:  John  Cross,  Charles  Flaherty,  D.  H. 
O'Brien,  Dennis  Lee,  Richard  Quinn,  John  Mahony,  Bernard  Schroeder, 
Ernest  Lange,  Martin  Garrity,  Charles  Jacobs,  Michael  O'Brien  and 
Charles  Hagan.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  David  H. 
O'Brien;  vice-president,  Charles  Jacobs;  recording  secretary,  Charles  H. 
Flaherty;  financial  secretary,  Ernest  Lange;  treasurer,  Dennis  Lee.  The 
meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Sundays  in  Central 
Labor  Hall,  Derby.  The  union  has  secured  "  in  many  instances  increase 
of  pay  and  general  betterment  of  our  condition  with  less  hours  of  labor." 
The  union  at  present  numbers  thirty  members. 

UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OP  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  127. 

The  Carpenters  of  Ansonia  and  Derby  were  first  organized  in  the  year 
1885,  by  P.  J.  McGuire,  general  secretary  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  This  organization  dropped  out  of 
existence  and  Local  Union,  No.  127,  Derby,  was  formed  in  March,  1897. 
Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  second  Tuesdays  of  each  month  in  Central 
Labor  Union  Hall.  The  union  has  obtained  an  eight-hour  day  without  any 
reduction  in  wages.  The  principles  and  benefits  of  the  organization  are 
the  same  as  those  of  other  like  unions  noted  elsewhere.  The  present 
membership  numbers  126.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were 
$1,142.00. 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  William  McGibbon,  delegate  from  the 
Central  Labor  Union  of  Derby  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Six- 
teenth Annual  Session  of  the  Connecticut  State  Branch,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Derby,  October  9,  1901 : 

"  As  a  delegate  from  the  above  union,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing brief  report:  The  C.  L.  U.  of  Derby  is  composed  of  twenty-seven 
affiliated  unions,  represented  by  104  delegates,  a  gain  over  last  year  of  six 
unions  and  twenty-nine  delegates. 

"  Our  Organization  Committee  has  done  good  work  in  the  trades  and 
industries  to  an  encouraging  extent,  having  been  instrumental  in  having 
organized  during  the  last  year  the  following  unions:  Textile  Workers 
Union,  No.  268;  Textile  Workers  Union,  No.  287;  Allied  Metal  Mechanics, 
No.  45 ;  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union ;  Blacksmiths  Union ;  Bakers  and 
Confectioners  Union;  Brass  and  Copper  Roll  Workers  Union. 
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14  Through  the  efforts  of  this  body  a  nine-hour  law  has  been  passed  by 
the  City  Council,  making  nine  hours  a  days  work  in  all  city  contracts  and 
on  all  work  done  by  the  city.  The  Label  Committee  has  also  done  good 
work  by  constantly  agitating  and  pushing  the  Union  Label  Goods.  Our 
Legislative  Committee  has  also,  I  am  proud  to  report,  done  some  good 
work  the  past  year,  having  been  successful  by  their  efforts  in  getting  two 
labor  candidates  elected  as  our  representatives  to  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature. Labor  Day  was  observed  this  year  as  usual  by  a  large  assemblage 
of  the  different  unions  and  their  friends.  Dancing,  sports  and  amuse- 
ments were  indulged  in,  which  netted  a  snug  sum  for  our  treasury.  Alto- 
gether our  union  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition." 

METAL  POLISHERS  AND  BUFFERS  UNION,  NO.  54- 

The  Metal  Polishers  and  Buffers  Union,  No.  54,  of  Derby,  was  organ- 
ized in  April,  1896.  The  charter  members  were:  Thomas  Horan,  James 
Keirnan,  E.  Wilson,  Timothy  Murray,  C.  Carney,  Timothy  Corbett,  George 
L.  Plagberty,  Emil  Zauders,  Michael  Connors,  William  T.  Wilson,  William 
F.  Quinn  and  James  Ryan.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Thurs- 
days of  each  month  in  Central  Labor  Hall.  The  union  has  a  death  benefit 
of  $100.    There  are  at  present  twenty-seven  members  in  the  union. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS  AND  PAPER  HANGERS 
UNION,  NO.  99* 

Painters  Union,  No.  99,  of  Derby,  was  organized  June  6,  1899,  with  the 
following  charter  members:  Anthony  DeGraaf,  Thomas  J.  Buckley,  Ed- 
ward G.  Paterson,  John  Ring,  Frank  Bentley,  J.  B.  Mora  11,  Charles  Buck- 
ley, Otto  Besescheck,  James  Clancy,  Anthony  Foy,  Michael  Foy  and 
William  Martin.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  William 
Martin;  vice-president,  Anthony  De  Graaf;  financial  secretary,  Thomas 
Buckley;  recording  secretary,  Frank  Bentley;  treasurer,  Frank  Ufford. 
The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each 
month  in  Central  Labor  Hall.  "A  sick  benefit  is  paid  according  to  what 
need  a  member  may  be  in ;  death  benefits  range  from  $50  to  $150  for  mem- 
bers and  $25  to  $100  for  a  member's  wife."  The  organization  obtained  on 
April  1,  1900,  one  hour  less  for  a  day's  work  and  an  increase  of  twenty- 
seven  and  one-half  cents  per  day  in  wages.  "  We  aim  for  one  hour  less 
and  an  increase  of  four  cents  per  hour  on  May  1,  1902."  The  present 
membership  is  fifty-four.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $450. 

JOURNEYMEN    PLUMBERS,  OAS  AND  STEAM  FITTERS  AND  STEAM  PIT- 
TERS  HELPERS  UNION,  NO.  13a. 

Plumbers  Union,  No.  132,  of  Derby,  was  organized  in  May,  1896.  The 
charter  members  were:  E.  C  Nettleton,  L.  H.  Whitlock,  Thomas  Grady, 
George  P.  Sullivan,  Philip  Little,  John  P.  McCarthy,  James  E.  Goodier,  A. 
J.  Coss,  W.  E.  Tucker  and  William  Haggerty.  The  first  oflficers  of  the 
union  were:  President,  A.  J.  Coss;  vice-president,  Thomas  Gorman ;  re- 
cording secretary,  Thomas  Grady;  financial  secretary,  George  P.  Sullivan; 
treasurer,  Philip  Little.    Meetings  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays 
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of  each  month  in  Central  Labor  Hall.  The  union  provides  a  sick  benefit  of 
$5.00  per  week  and  a  death  benefit  of  $50.  The  work  day  has  been  reduced 
from  ten  to  eight  hours  since  the  union  was  organized.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  forty.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $450. 

DERBY  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION,  NO.  365. 

Derby  Typographical  Union,  No  365,  was  organized  March  31,  1809, 
with  the  following  charter  members:  John  O'Donnell,  Edward  Plynn,  W. 
A.  O'Donnell,  A«  K.  Kennedy,  Thomas  Dunn,  Lincoln  Porsythe,  Eugene 
Lenihan,  B.  Kennedy,  Edward  McCabe,  Richard  Tobin  and  David  John- 
son. The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  John  O'Donnell:  vice- 
president,  Thomas  Dunn;  recording  secretary,  Edward  Flynn;  financial 
secretary,  Lincoln  Porsythe;  treasurer,  Eugene  Lenihan.  Meetings  of  the 
union  are  held  the  fourth  Thursdays  of  each  month  in  Labor  Hall.  The 
International  Typographical  Union  provides  a  funeral  benefit  of  $75.  "  We 
have  reduced  our  working  day  one  hour;  in  some  cases  more  than  one  hour 
to  a  nine-hour  day  for  day  work  and  an  eight-hour  day  for  night  work. 
Concerning  night  work,  a  ten-hour  day  was  exacted  before  the  organization 
of  the  union."  "  Since  organization,  the  local  union  has  aided  almost  one 
hundred  non-residents  in  securing  work,  provided  for  sick  brothers,  aided 
sick  brothers,  their  wives  and  families  to  go  to  their  homes  from  Derby,  and 
has  won  two  strikes  without  appeal  to  any  national  organization,  one  of 
which  was  of  five  weeks  duration  and  both  of  which  were  undertaken  to 
compel  employers  to  pay  wages  with  regularity  and  not  withhold  wages 
from  employes.    The  present  membership  numbers  twelve. 

EAST  HARTFORD. 

SEMAPHORE  LODGE,  NO.  551.  BROTHERHOOD  OP  RAILROAD  TRAINMEN. 

Semaphore  Lodge,  No.  551,  of  East  Hartford,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  was  organized  June  9,  1894.  Meetings  are  held  the  first 
and  third  Sundays  of  each  month  in  Odd  Fellows'  hall.  Late  officers  are: 
H.  H.  Lilley,  master;  G.W.Harvey,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box  118;  John 
Ballon,  financier.  Benefits  are  provided  by  the  union  as  follows:  sick, 
#5.00  per  week;  death  benefit  or  disability,  $400,  f8oo  and  $1,200. 

ENFIELD. 

RETAIL  CLERKS  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Retail  Clerks  Protective  Association  of  Enfield  was  organized  in 
August,  1 901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Philip  J.  Sullivan, 
Clark  Hamilton,  William  E.  Gorman,  John  Wile,  Arthur  La  May,  John 
Burns  and  A.  E.  Monseau.  The  first  officers  are  the  present  ones  and  are 
as  follows:  President,  Philip  J.  Sullivan;  first  vice-president,  Clark 
Hamilton;  second  vice-president,  Alfred  Monseau;  financial  secretary, 
Miss  Ada  Downton ;  recording  secretary,  William  E.  Gorman,  Thompson- 
vine;  treasurer,  Arthur  La  May.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  last 
Tuesday  of  each  month  in  C.  L.  hall.  After  a  membership  of  one  year  a 
death  benefit  of  #200.00  is  paid.    The  principles  of  the  organization  are: 
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44  To  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  members,  to  elevate  the  calling  to  its 
proper  position  in  the  business  world,  to  advance  the  social,  intellectual 
and  material  condition  of  all  retail  clerks,  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  by 
educating  the  public  to  a  system  of  purchasing  by  daylight  and  to  abolish 
the  unreasonable  custom  whereby  retail  clerks  are  compelled  to  labor  on 
Sunday  and  all  legal  holidays.  At  the  time  of  organization  the  stores 
were  closed,  some  one  night,  some  two  nights  and  some  not  at  all.  The 
association  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  general  closing  three  nights 
each  week  at  6.30.  p.  m.  The  arrangement  has  proved  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned."    The  association  at  present  has  twenty-two  members. 

FAIRFIELD. 
CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  647. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  Union,  No.  647,  of  Fairfield,  was  organized 
July  25,  1902,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Joseph  Reed,  Gamaliel 
Smith,  H.  F.  Williams,  J.  H.  Ward,  George  Smith,  Hans  Peterson,  Russell 
Jennings,  J.  H.  Smith,  John  Forsythe,  W.  S.  Judd  and  F.  R.  Smith.  The 
first  officers  of  the  union  are  the  present  ones,  as  follows:  Joseph  Reed, 
president ;  George  Smith,  vice-president ;  Russell  Jennings,  recording  sec- 
retary; H.  F.  Williams,  financial  secretary  (P.  O.  Box  65);  Hans  Peter- 
son, treasurer.  The  benefits,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  those  "laid  down  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  B.  of  C.  and  J.  of  A,"  printed  in  other  sketches  of 
this  craft  in  this  report.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of 
each  month.    The  union  has  at  present  thirty  members. 

GREENWICH. 
CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  196. 

Local  Union,  No.  196,  Greenwich,  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America,  was  organized  September  26,  1899,  with 
the  following  charter  members:  Theodore  Anderson,  Wilbur  G.  Adams, 
Jaines  Carmichal,  Harry  E.  Morgan,  Michael  E.  Downey,  Robson  L. 
Sage,  Bernard  Hopp,  J.  Carlson,  William  T.  McCard,  Howard  Reed,  Fred 
W.  Herbert,  William  J.  S.  Smith,  Robert  H.  Carmichal,  Martin  J.  Moran, 
James  E.  Ringrose,  Conrad  'Fell,  Frank  Patterson,  Oscar  Johnson,  Caleb 
R.  Meade,  Charles  M.  Bruce,  Charles  Johnson,  Peter  A.  Obury,  George 
Clarkson,  John  H.  Knapp,  Arthur  Janes,  John  Whalen,  James  N.  Sullivan, 
Albert  Johnson,  William  Anthony,  William  H.  Herbert,  John  F.  Ralfson, 
G.  W.  Minard,  Carl  Brandt,  Christian  Christianson,  John  J.  McCard, 
Charles  J.  Elsbach,  William  H.  Meade,  Frank  Johnson,  James  Lawrence, 
Charles  Fasbury,  Harry  P.  Ferris  and  Bert  Johnson.  The  names  of  the 
first  officers  were:  Chairman,  William  T.  McCard;  vice-chairman,  Caleb 
R.  Meade;  financial  secretary,  F.  W.  Herbert;  recording  secretary,  R  R. 
Sage ;  treasurer,  Oscar  Johnson.  Meetings  are  held  every  Monday  even- 
ing in  Town  Hall  on  Lewis  Street  The  union  provides  for  the  following 
benefits :     "  First,  wife  funeral  benefit  of  $50  after  one  year's  membership. 
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Second,  members  funeral  benefit  of  $200  on  one  year's  membership,  if  in 
good  standing  at  the  time  of  death.  Third,  disability  benefit  of  $400  if  so 
disabled  as  to  prevent  working  at  trade,  and  provided  that  member  has 
good  standing  five  years;  $100  for  one  year's  membership,  $200  on  two 
years  membership,  $300  on  three  years  membership.  Fourth,  sick  benefit 
of  $5.00  per  week  for  ten  consecutive  weeks.  The  principles  of  the  organ- 
ization are  to  cultivate  feelings  of  friendship  toward  one  another,  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  members  and  to  furnish  aid  in  cases  of  sickness 
or  death."  The  union  has  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  from  nine  to  eight 
hours  and  raised  wages  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  day.  The  present  member- 
ship is  132. 

BROTHERHOOD  OP  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS  UNION,  NO.  17. 

Local  Union,  No.  17,  Greenwich,  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors of  America,  was  organized  November  29,  1899,  with  the  following 
charter  members:  William  Lindstrom,  James  Fogg,  A.  Lindstrom,  James 
Holland,  Rupert  Trefry,  David  Boles,  W.  L.  Knapp,  John  McCulloch, 
George  Wilmot,  W.  L.  Horton,  George  F.  Mead,  George  Point,  L.  L.  All- 
corn,  Robert  Barnes,  Jr.,  William  Duff,  W.  M.  Low,  Arthur  Hatchard, 
James  Tammoney,  Frank  Owens  and  Eugene  Scott.  The  first  officers  of 
the  union  were:  President,  Rupert  Trefry;  vice-president,  W.  M.  Low; 
financial  secretary,  W.  L.  Horton;  recording  secretary,  James  Fogg. 
Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month 
in  Grand  Army  Rooms,  Putnam  Avenue.  The  following  benefits  are 
provided  by  the  union:  "  Sec.  i.  A  full  beneficial  member  not  over  fifty 
years  of  age  and  in  sound  health  when  admitted,  shall,  when  one  year  in 
fellowship  and  not  indebted  for  an  amount  equal  to  three  months'  dues,  be 
entitled  to  benefits  as  follows:  Sec.  2.  Wife  funeral  benefit  of  $50  for  one 
year's  membership.  Sec.  3.  Members  funeral  benefit  of  $100  for  one 
year's  membership  and  $150  on  two  years.  Sec  4.  Permanent  disability 
membership  same  as  section  three.  The  organization  proposes  to  re-estab- 
lish an  apprentice  system  and  to  encourage  a  higher  standard  of  skill,  to 
cultivate  feelings  of  friendship  among  the  members  of  the  craft,  to  assist 
each  other  to  secure  employment,  to  reduce  the  hours  of  daily  labor,  to 
secure  adequate  pay  for  work,  to  furnish  aid  in  case  of  death  or  permanent 
disability  and  by  legal  and  proper  means  to  elevate  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  social  condition  of  all  members.  The  union  members  have  received  an 
advance  of  fifty  cents  per  day  and  are  now  working  eight  hours  per  day," 
The  present  membership  is  forty.  The  total  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  $350. 

HARTFORD. 

ALLIED  PRINTING  TRADES  COUNCIL. 

The  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  of  Hartford,  was  organised  Octo- 
ber 20,  1896.  The  following  unions  constituted  the  council:  Typographical 
Union,  No.  127;  Bookbinders  Union,  No.  15 ;  Printing  Pressmens  Union,  No. 
75,  and  Stereotypers  Union,  No.  27.    "The  one  purpose  for  which  this 
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council  is  organized  is  to  take  charge  of  the  label.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  label 
committee.  Yet  there  is  sufficient  work  connected  with  the  judicious  man- 
agement of  this  one  matter  to  keep  the  delegates  from  getting  in  a  comatose 
condition."  Meetings  are  held  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  in  Cen- 
tral Labor  Hall.  The  secretary  of  the  union  is  Charles  H.  Stone,  P.  O. 
Box,  1088. 

ALLIED  METAL  MECHANICS,  LOCAL  LODGE,  NO.  56. 

Metal  Mechanics  Union,  No.  56,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  Novem- 
ber 11,  1900.  The  charter  members  were:  R.  E.  Turner,  W.  J.  Connor, 
F.  A.  Oberer,  W.  H.  Pinney,  C.  A.  Wells,  F.  A.  Heckerman,  J.  J.  Far- 
rington,  J.  A.  Thompson,  P.  Shaffer,  R.  Roulston,  T.  J.  Skelly,  T.  H. 
Gunn,  J.  J.  McGuire,  Paul  Beck,  John  Anderson,  M.  Dorenbaum,  G.  F. 
Miller,  Thomas  Maroney,  P.  Whalen,  William  Hensel,  C.  Hensel,  L. 
Soderberg,  A.  Steele,  T.  Welch,  J.  Welch,  H.  Hallday,  Benjamin  Dart, 
M.  Sugrue,  A.  Chapin,  J.  Linke,  C  Linke,  D.  Maurer,  H.  Hall  and  M.  F. 
Harrigan.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Robert  E. 
Turner;  vice-president,  F.  A.  Heckaman;  financial  secretary,  W.  J. 
Connor;  recording  secretary,  W.  H.  Pinney;  corresponding  secretary,  C. 
A.Wells;  treasurer,  F.  A.  Oberer-  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the 
first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month  in  Carpenters  hall,  747  Main 
Street.  A  strike  benefit  of  $4.00  per  week  for  eight  weeks  is  provided  by 
the  union.  The  principles  of  the  union  are:  "  The  betterment  of  all  toilers 
of  the  human  race;  that  all  persons  who  toil  for  a  living  should  belong  to  a 
union  of  his  craft  because  it  is  his  duty;  because  association  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  age;  better  wages  and  shorter  hours  means 
more  comfort  for  himself  and  family  and  better  opportunity  to  improve  his 
social  condition ;  opposition  to  trusts  and  combination  of  capital. 

"  On  May  20,  1002,  in  conjunction  with  the  machinists  we  established 
a  nine-hour  day  with  same  wages  as  formerly  paid  for  ten  hours  time,  and 
one-quarter  for  all  hours  worked  over  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  where 
formerly  only  single  time  was  paid ;  also  time  and  one-half  for  holidays 
and  Sundays  instead  of  regular  work-day  rates.  Our  future  aim  is  to  elect 
intelligent  toilers  to  public  offices."  The  present  membership  is  300.  The 
total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $2,250.70. 

HORSE  NAIL  ASSORTERS  AND  PACKERS  UNION,  NO.  8,316. 

The  Assorters  and  Packers  Union,  No.  8,316,  of  Hartford,  was  or- 
ganized April  29,  1900,  with  143  members,  including  the  following:  Kittie 
Fowler,  Lizzie  Mclntyre,  Margaret  Coughlin,  Annie  Zilhart,  Nellie  Flynn, 
Kittie  Killian,  Margaret  Keating.  Lizzie  Broomhall,  Annie  Shine,  Annie 
Joyce,  Minnie  Garve,  Lizzie  Kelly,  Lizzie  Lynch  and  Ada  L.  Dart. 
The  first  officers  were:  President,  Lizzie  Mclntyre;  vice-president, 
Margaret  Coughlin ;  recording  secretary,  Kittie  Fowler,  treasurer,  Margaret 
Keating.  The  union  meets  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month  in  Central 
Labor  Hall.  A  sick  benefit  of  $4.00  per  week  is  provided  for  by  the  union 
and  an  insurance  of  $50.00  when  the  treasurer  has  $500.00  and  over.    "We 
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bave  gained  an  increase  in  wages  of  i2#  per  cent."  The  present  member- 
ship numbers  205.  Each  member  is  assessed  twenty-five  cents  a  month 
for  dues;  new  members  pay  one  dollar  for  initiation  fees. 

JOURNEYMEN  BAKERS  AND  CONFECTIONERS  UNION,  NO.  38. 

Journeymen  Bakers  Union,  No.  38,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  Octo- 
ber 17,  1885,  with  the  following  charter  members:  H.  Eschholz,  Peter 
Johnson,  Charles  Forst,  M.  Heckenbach,  M.  Schrepfer  and  C.  Mannz.  The 
first  officers  of  the  union  were :  M.  Schrepfer,  secretary;  M.  Heckenbach, 
corresponding  secretary.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  and 
fourth  Saturdays  of  each  month  in  Central  Labor  Hall.  The  sick  and 
death  benefits  are  as  follows:  '*  For  sickness,  $5.00  per  week,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-six  weeks.    For  death,  $50  to  $100. 

••  The  union  aims  at  the  promotion  of  the  material  and  intellectual 
welfare  of  all  workmen  in  the  baking  trade:  (1)  By  organization;  (2)  by 
education;  (3)  by  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor;  (4)  by  gradually 
abolishing  such  evils  as  may  prevail  in  the  baking  trade;  (5)  by  establish- 
ing labor  bureaus  wherever  possible;  (6)  by  assisting  members  in  legal 
causes  in  matters  concerning  the  union ;  (7)  by  agitating  the  abolition  of 
nightwork,  and  by  using  its  influence  with  the  lawmakers  of  each  State  to 
secure  the  passage  of  Sanitary  Bake-shop  Laws." 

Since  the  organization  of  the  union  "  we  have  bettered  our  conditions; 
we  are  now  working  nine  and  ten  hours  a  day  at  better  pay  than  we  re- 
ceived formerly  for  fifteen  and  sixteen  hours  a  day."  The  present  mem- 
bership is  seventy.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $700. 

JOURNEYMEN  BARBERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION,  NO.  73. 

Journeymen  Barbers  Union,  No.  73,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  Sep- 
tember 28,  1899,  with  the  following  charter  members:  J.  V.  Burns,  J.  M. 
Britt,  P.  Champagne,  Louis  Colacchis,  F.  W.  Davis,  M.  C.  Flato,  Frederick 
Gauthier,  M.  Gunning,  W.  C.  Godkin,  J.  D.  Harney,  S.  R.  Herrup,  A. 
Jefferson,  F.  A.  Kilby,  H.  Kline,  R.  C.  A.  Laugzettel,  J.  M.  Legendre, 
Louis  Smith,  F.  P.  Mactior,  O.  Marbell,  C.  Mendelsohn,  Julius  Mills,  J.  W. 
Missell,  T.  M.  Moriarty,  D.  Nicolene,  M.  Patrick,  N.  Seidman,  George 
Steinkamp,  W.  E.  Sydenman,  L.  H.  Trieschman,  Furgson  and  L.  Ulric. 
The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Frederick  Gauthier;  vice- 
president,  L.  Lueth;  financial  secretary,  J.  V.  Burns;  recording  secretary, 
F.  W.  Davis;  treasurer,  F.  A.  Kilby.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  of  each  month  at  747  Main  Street.  The  union  provides  for  a  sick 
benefit  of  $5.00  per  week  for  not  over  sixteen  weeks  in  each  year  and  a 
death  benefit  of  $60.  The  principles  of  the  union  are:  "To  better  the 
conditions  of  our  craft,  to  bring  about  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  fraternity, 
to  elevate  the  social  and  moral  standing  of  our  members,  to  equalize  wages, 
to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  to  abolish  Sunday  labor,  to  care  for  the 
sick,  to  bury  the  dead  and  above  all  to  practice  the  motto  of  our  union 
which  is  justice,  benevolence,  industry  and  unity."  Since  the  organization 
of  the  union,  hours  of  work  have  been  shortened  from  twelve  to  eleven,  p. 
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m.,  on  Saturdays,  and  in  several  shops  from  nine  to  eight,  p.  m.,  every  even- 
ing, excepting  Saturdays  at  eleven,  p.m.  and  Mondays  at  six,  p.  m.  ,  holidays 
at  twelve,  m.  The  membership  May  1,  1902,  was  one  hundred  and  forty. 
The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $1,000.95. 

BARTENDERS  UNION,  NO.  aoo. 

Bartenders  Union,  No.  200,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  July  1,  1900, 
with  the  following  charter  members:  Thomas  W.  Keough,  Gus  Copper- 
berg,  William  Turner,  T.  J.  Sullivan,  James  C.  Kelly,  John  B.  Kelly,  M.  J. 
Lynch,  J.  J.  O'Connell  and  John  G.  Milligan.  The  first  officers  of  the 
union  were:  President,  Thomas  W.  Keough;  vice-president,  Gus  Copper- 
berg;  recording  secretary,  J.  J.  O'Connell;  secretary  and  treasurer,  T.  J. 
Sullivan.  The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Sun- 
days of  each  month  in  Central  Labor  Union  Hall,  747  Main  Street.  The 
members  receive  benefits  as  follows:  V  First,  a  sick  benefit  of  $5.00  per 
week  for  ten  weeks  in  each  year.  Second,  death  benefit  of  $50.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  local  is  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  reasonable  hours  of  labor,  recogni- 
tion of  just  claims  of  employes,  improve  the  conditions  of  its  members  and 
elevate  the  morals  of  the  craft."  The  local  has  accomplished  much  and 
aims  to  continue  the  good  work.  The  present  membership  numbers  200. 
The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $1,200. 

NUTMEG  LODGE,  NO.  a37,  BROTHERHOOD  OF  BOILER  MAKERS  AND 
IRON  SHIP  BUILDERS. 

Nutmeg  Lodge,  No.  237,  of  Hartford,  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers 
and  Iron  Ship  Builders,  was  organized  July  25,  1900,  with  the  following 
charter  members:  John  C.  Riley,  M.  McGown,  J.  Glynn,  P.  Reardon, 
William  Sheahan,  J.  Hayes,  C.  Allerdice,  D.  Burnett,  J.  Burford,  William 
Dignum,  G.  Still,  J.  Coughlin,  T.  Neary,  J.  J.  Smith,  J.  Mahon  and  J. 
Benins.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  John  C.  Foley,  president; 
John  J.  Glynn,  corresponding  and  recording  secretary ;  Patrick  Reardon, 
treasurer.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Wednes- 
days of  each  month  at  52  Market  Street  Our  principles  are  •»  unity  first; 
the  betterment  of  the  craft  in  general.  We  have  received,  through  organ- 
ized effort,  compensation  for  extra  hours  of  labor." 

BOOKBINDERS  UNION,  NO.  x5. 

Bookbinders  Union,  No.  15,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  March  14, 
1892,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Henry  J.  Irvine,  Thomas  J. 
Hayes,  Albert  C.  Fiske,  Patrick  H.  Carr,  Severin  Wilson,  D.  B.  Moran, 
Hans  Michelson,  John  Coughlin,  Alfred  Plinn,  Matthew  Kelley,  Hugh 
Trumbull,  Henry  Connors  and  John  F.  Brady.  Meetings  are  held  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month  in  Central  Labor  Union  Hall,  Main  Street.  The 
union  has  obtained  "the  reduction  of  working  day  of  ten  hours  to  nine, 
and  an  increase  in  wages."  The  future  aims  are  "  the  establishing  of  an 
eight-hour  day ;  the  indenture  of  apprentices,  and  to  seek  legislation  by  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  ballot."    The  union  now  has  forty-two  members. 
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BOOTBLACKS  PROTECTIVE  UNION,  NO.  9,746. 

The  Bootblacks  Protective  Union,  No.  9.746,  of  Hartford,  was  or- 
ganized April  i,  1902.  with  the  following  charter  members:  Samuel  Green, 
Michael  Dolossio,  Michael  Abbate,  Joseph  Urgo,  Vincent  Puluso,  Filomeno 
Valendo,  Samuel  Ford,  Nicholas  Martoccio,  Dominick  Dibello.  The  first 
officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Samuel  Green;  vice-president, 
Michael  Abbate;  recording  secretary,  Nicholas  Christiono;  financial  secre- 
tary, Joseph  Lacava;  treasurer,  T.  Guerra.  Meetings  are  held  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month  in  Central  Labor  Union  Hall.  A  sick  benefit  of 
96.00  per  week  is  provided  by  the  union.  The  principles  of  the  organisa- 
tion are  "to  regulate  the  prices  and  working  hours  and  maintain  a  stand- 
ard rate  of  wages  of  $6.00  per  week  as  a  minimum ;  the  hours  to  be  from 
7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  except  Saturdays  at  midnight  and  Sundays  at  noon. 
Our  future  aims  are:  to  carry  out,  with  the  assistance  of  other  labor  or- 
ganizations, our  objects  regarding  wages  and  working  hours,  and  to  form 
a  National  organization  of  bootblacks  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
death  benefit,  such  as  other  workingmen  have."  The  present  membership 
of  the  union  is  forty.    The  receipts  for  three  months  were  $75.00. 

BRASS  MOLDERS  UNION,  NO.  153. 

Brass  Molders  Union,  No.  153,  of  Hartford,  is  a  branch  of  the  Polishers, 
Buffers  and  Brass  Molders  Union  of  North  America,  and  was  organized 
March  11,  1901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  F.  L.  Fitch,  W.  L. 
Connelly,  Thomas  Murray,  John  Reilly,  John  Lyons,  John  Sail,  Fred 
Tribert  and  others.  The  first  officers  are  the  present  officers,  as  follows: 
President,  F.  L.  Fitch;  vice-president,  John  O'Connell;  financial  secre- 
tary, F.  W.  Griswold;  recording  and  corresponding  secretary,  W.  L. 
O'Connell;  treasurer,  John  Sail.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first 
and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  at  100  Asylum  Street.  The  union  pro- 
vides a  death  benefit  as  follows:  Six  months  membership  in  good  standing, 
$25.00;  one  year,  $50.00;  two  years,  $100.00.  The  principles  of  the  organi- 
of  public  utilities;  (3)  Government  control  of  national  monopolies;  (4)  Elec- 
zation  are:  ••  (1)  Reduction  in  hours  of  work  day;  (2)  Municipal  ownership 
tion  of  government  officers  by  popular  vote ;  (5)  Abolition  of  government 
by  injunction  in  controversies  between  capital  and  labor."  The  union  has 
secured  a  nine-hour  work  day  and  minimum  wages  of  $2.50  per  day.  The 
future  aims  of  the  union  are:  "  To  benefit  the  Brass  Molders  all  over  the 
United  States;  minimum  rate  of  wages;  nine-hour  workday  in  general; 
and  to  do  away  with  competition  among  the  manufacturers."  The  pres- 
ent membership  of  the  union  is  forty.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal 
year  were  $250.00. 

NATIONAL  BREWERY  WORKMEN'S  UNION,  NO.  35. 

The  Brewers  Local  Union,  No.  35,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  October 
13,  1887.  The  present  officers  are:  William  Tlusty,  president;  Richard 
Merschenz,  vice-president;  William  Schnutz,  231  Bellevue  Street,  secre- 
tary;  Fred  Bayerle,  financial  secretary;  John  Feulner,  treasurer.    The 
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regular  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Saturdays  of  each 
month  at  7  Central  Row.  The  object  of  the  union  is  "  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  both  employer  and  employe."  The  union  at  present  numbers 
ninety  members,  including  eight  members  of  the  New  London  branch. 

BRICKLAYERS,  MASONS  AND  PLASTERERS  UNION,  NO.  x. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  1,  of  Hartford,  was 
organized  June  5,  1885,  with  the  following  charter  members:  William 
Westland,  John  Lawler,  T.  E.  Hellyan,  Thomas  Farrell,  T.  Fox,  M.  A. 
Foley,  Albert  Hills,  William  Sheedy,  James  Spellacy,  William  Davis, 
Martin  Flynn,  Frank  Taylor,  Thomas  Spellacy,  Thomas  Burr,  Lewis 
Hastings,  P.  Farrell  and  Edward  Banks.  The  first  officers  of  the  union 
were:  William  Westland,  president;  John  Lawler,  vice-president;  Thomas 
E.  Hellyar,  secretary ;  Thomas  Farrell,  financial  secretary ;  Thomas  Fox, 
treasurer.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of  each  month  in  ' 
Room  8,  No.  7,  Central  Row.  The  union  provides  the  following  benefits: 
Sick,  $5.00  per  week  while  disabled;  death,  $50.  "  This  organization  has 
shortened  the  workday  from  ten  to  eight  hours  and  has  banded  the  mem- 
bers into  a  body  that  has  always  kept  together  like  all  true  union  men, 
being  ever  willing  and  ready  to  arbitrate. "  The  union  has  at  present  two 
hundred  and  fifty  members.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were 
$2,589.37.  Stone  Masons  Union,  No.  5,  which  was  organized  in  1876, 
amalgamated  with  this  union  May  1,  1901. 

HARTFORD  LODGE,  BUILDING  LABORERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION. 

The  Building  Laborers  Union,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  September 
30,  1887.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each  month 
at  101  Asylum  Street.  Benefits  are  provided  by  the  union  as  follows: 
Disability,  $5.00  per  week;  death,  $75.  The  principles  of  the  union  are: 
••  To  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay  and  provide  for  members 
who  may  be  unfortunate  through  accident  or  sickness."  Hours  of  labor 
have  been  reduced  from  ten  to  eight  hours  and  wages  have  been  increased 
fifty  cents  per  day.  The  present  membership  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 

BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL. 

The  Hartford  Building  Trades  Council,  was  organized  April  24,  1804. 
"Cards  were  issued  to  members  of  unions  connected  with  the  Building 
Trades  Council.  These  cards  when  shown  by  a  workman  indicated  that 
he  was  a  union  man  in  good  standing;  dues  paid,  etc."  This  organization 
lasted  about  four  years  and  was  reorganized  Nov.  21, 1 901,  with  the  follow- 
ing charter  members:  Charles  B.  Leonard,  P.  J.  McLoughlin,  D.  M. 
Hope,  William  Lewis,  Gardner  Claflin,  J.  P.  Rohan,  Thomas  Cummings, 
William  J.  Collins,  J.  F.  Bentley  and  J.  P.  Lorvenpaupt.  The  first  officers 
of  the  council  were:  President,  Charles  B.  Leonard;  vice-president,  P.  J. 
McLoughlin;  recording  secretary,  D.  M.  Hope;  financial  secretary,  William 
Lewis;  treasurer,  Gardner  Claflin.  Meetings  are  held  every  Thursday  at 
Bricklayers  Hall,  7  Central  Row.  "  The  object  of  this  council  shall  be  to 
maintain  a  central  organization  which  shall  subserve  the  interest  of  all  the 
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labor  organizations  engaged  in  the  erection  or  alterations  of  buildings  and 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  each  other  when  necessary,  thereby  removing 
all  unjust  and  injurious  competition  and  securing  unity  of  action  for  pro- 
tection and  support."  "We  have  strengthened  all  the  affiliated  bodies, 
added  to  their  membership  and  unionized  several  jobs  on  buildings."  The 
present  membership  of  the  council  is  nine  hundred.  * 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  43. 

This  union  was  organized  October  22,  1882,  with  nineteen  charter 
members.  The  first  president  was  George  Laverick;  treasurer,  John  B. 
Cosgrove ;  secretary,  James  A.  Robertson.  Mr.  Cosgrove  remained  in 
office  as  treasurer  until  July,  1886,  and  is  at  the  present  time  a  member  of 
the  union. 

Union  No.  43,  with  fifty-five  members  received  its  first  charter  from 
the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  in  April,  1883. 
The  original  charter  was  returned  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Brotherhood 
during  the  year  1888,  and  a  new  charter  received,  bearing  the  title  of 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  with  the  date 
changed  to  November  12,  1888.  The  change  of  name  on  the  charter  was 
caused  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Brotherhood  and  the  United  Order  of 
Carpenters  at  a  convention  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  August,  1888. 

In  July,  1883,  the  union  inaugurated  a  nine-hour  day  on  Saturday. 
This  was  the  first  move  in  the  direction  of  a  shorter  workday  on  the  part  of 
the  union,  and  several  members  left  the  organization  when  the  fifty-nine 
hour  workday  was  made  compulsory  in  1884. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  November  19,  1886,  Union  No.  43  voted  that 
on  and  after  April  1,  1887,  nine  hours'  work  would  constitute  a  day's  labor 
and  circulars  were  sent  to  all  contractors  in  the  city  notifying  them  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  union,  no  reference  being  made  to  the  wage  scale. 
Later  the  date  for  the  inauguration  of  the  nine-hour  day  was  changed  to 
May  i,  1887,  and  upon  the  latter  date  occurred  the  first  strike  that  Union 
No.  43  was  engaged  in.  This  strike  was  not  a  success,  but  the  agitation  for 
a  shorter  workday  was  continued  and  the  following  spring,  1888,  the  nine- 
hour  day  was  granted  by  the  employers  without  trouble.  Thus  the  nine- 
hour  day  became  the  rule  for  carpenters  in  Hartford,  and  it  continued  for 
some  time  when  the  union  again  demanded  a  reduction  of  hours  to  eight 
per  day,  which  was  granted  without  a  strike.  During  the  existence  of 
Union  No.  43,  wages  for  carpenters  have  increased  from  $2.25  per  day  for 
ten  hours  labor  to  $2.80  per  day,  the  minimum  rate  for  eight  hours. 

On  May  1,  1902,  the  carpenters  of  Hartford,  after  due  notice  to  con- 
tractors, demanded  a  minimum  rate  of  $3.00  per  day,  being  an  increase 
over  the  previous  minimum  rate  of  $2.50  per  day.  This  demand  was 
refused  by  the  contractors,  causing  a  strike  that  attracted  much  attention, 
because  of  the  unique  feature  that  entered  into  the  contest,  and  the  able 
manner  in  which  the  affair  was  conducted  by  all  parties  concerned.  This 
union  has  a  reputation  for  its  successful  social  affairs,  which  are  attended 
by  delegations  of  carpenters  from  the  adjoining  cities,  making  them  not 
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only  a  success  socially  but  financially.  The  first  excursion  was  to  Savin 
Rock  on  August  16,  1883.  The  first  dance  was  held  in  Allyn  Hall,  January 
15,  1884,  and  such  events  have  continued  annually  since  then-  The  charter 
members  of  the  organization  were :  George  Laverick,  Phillip  Brooks,  John 
Cosgrove,  J.  J.  Mulcahy,  Denis  Graves,  Prank  Goodbout,  P.  A.  McCann, 
James  F.  Eagan,  William  Stack  and  James  A.  Robertson. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  every  Tuesday  evening  in 
Carpenters  Hall.  The  local  benefits  are:  Death,  $50.00,  on  six  months 
membership;  $  100.00,  one  year  or  over.  The  benefits  from  the  National 
Brotherhood:  Death,  $200.00;  disability,  $400.00;  wife's  death,  $50.00. 
The  unon  now  numbers  625  members. 

HARTFORD  CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION. 

Central  Unions  are  composed  of  representatives  from  the  local  unions 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity.    The  objects  of  the  union  are: 

1.  To  organize  trades  and  labor  unions. 

2.  To  promote  the  consolidation  of  all  unions. 

3.  To  secure  labor  legislation  and  enforce  it. 

4.  To  secure  and  maintain  a  fair  rate  of  wages. 

5.  To  secure  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

6.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  business  agency. 

A  Hartford  paper  says:  "The  first  president  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union — although  it  was  not  given  that  particular  title  at  the  time  of  its 
organization,  back  in  1867  or  1868 — was  Michael  H.  Blackford,  a  bricklayer 
and  professional  musician.  Mr.  Blackford  was  much  interested  in  politics 
at  the  time.  Some  twenty-odd  years  ago  he  left  Hartford  with  his  family 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  he  entered  the  legal 
profession.  From  the  beginning,  step  by  step,  through  many  dishearten- 
ing setbacks,  principally  from  delegates  to  the  body  who  were  not  at  that 
time  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  parliamentary  practice  and  the  unity 
which  now  exists  between  affiliated  bodies,  the  unity  of  local  unions  pro- 
gressed. The  real  organization  occurred  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  old  Amalgamated  Trades  Union.  The  early  his- 
tory of  the  Central  Labor  body  is  really  lost  in  obscurity,  and  only  good 
and  faulty  memories  can  now  be  referred  to  for  information.  The  early 
proceedings  of  the  different  trades  assemblies  have  been  lost  track  of  en- 
tirely. From  1885  to  1887  the  nucleus  of  the  present  body  was  formed. 
Altogether  the  affiliated  unions  did  not  then  represent  500  men  For 
some  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Central  Labor  body  little  progress 
was  made  in  the  growth.  In  fact,  subordinate  unions  did  not  grow.  The 
cause  of  unionism  seemed  stunted.  Suddenly  and  with  no  apparent  cause 
other  than  a  desire  to  form  and  consolidate  the  interests  of  all,  trades 
unions  began  to  spring  up  like  mushrooms.  There  was  a  continuous 
stream  of  applications  from  locals  to  affiliate,  with  the  result  that  to-day 
there  are  forty-one  local  unions  united  under  the  title  of  the  Hartford 
Central  Labor  union,  and  this  central  body  represents  a  fraction  over 
9,000  individual  union  men  in  the  city  of  Hartford. 
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••  This  Central  Labor  union  debars  no  body  of  union  men  from  repre- 
sentation, whether  it  be  skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  providing  full  adherence 
to  the  laws  of  the  central  labor  body  are  observed.  The  Central  Labor 
union  of  Hartford  is  a  member  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  con- 
sequently allied  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Each  union 
affiliated  with  the  central  body  is  entitled  to  five  delegates.  Some  organi- 
zations, notably  musicians,  place  two  delegates  under  salary  to  represent 
them  at  each  meeting.  The  lack  of  interest  in,  or  failure  of  delegates  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Central  Labor  union  has  much  to  do  at  times 
with  the  uncertain  position  of  delegates  and  the  organizations  they  repres- 
ent, when  garbled  reports  are  made  at  the  regular  meetings  of  locals, 
hence  the  urgent  notices  that  are  sent  time  and  again  to  negligent  mem- 
bers to  compel  delegates  to  be  loyal  to  the  honor  conferred  on  them  by 
their  unions. 

The  number  of  locals  affiliated  with  the  Central  Labor  Union  is  forty- 
one,  and  they  are  herewith  given : 

Boilermakers  Union;  Bartenders  Union;  Butchers  Union;  Boot- 
blacks Union;  Bakery  Team  Drivers  Union;  Bookbinders  Union,  No. 
15;  Brass  Moulders  Union,  No.  153;  Brewers  Union,  No.  35;  Cigar 
Makers  Union,  No.  42;  Core  Makers  Union,  No.  30;  Coal  Team  Drivers 
Union;  Citizens  Labor  Union;  Car  Repairers  Union;  Garment  Workers 
Union,  No.  100;  Horse  Nail  Workers  Union,  No.  6,170;  Horse  Shoers 
Union,  No.  14;  Iron  Moulders  Union,  No.  73;  Leather  Workers  Union; 
Locomotive  Firemen's  Lodge.  No.  285;  Assorters  and  Packers  Union; 
Bakers  Union;  Machinists  Lodge,  No.  354;  Metal  Mechanics  Union,  No. 
56;  Metal  Polishers  and  Buffers  Union,  No.  35;  Musicians  Union,  No.  80; 
Metal  Mechanics  Union,  No.  no;  Machine  Blacksmiths;  Pattern  Makers 
Association;  Prompters  Union,  No.  169;  Retail  Clerks  Union,  No.  295; 
Screw  Makers  Union,  No.  28;  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  No.  77;  Steam 
Fitters  Union,  No.  44;  Stereotypers  Union,  No.  27;  Team  Drivers  Union, 
No.  14;  Theatrical  Stage  Employes  Union,  No.  84;  Typographical  Union, 
No.  127;  Valve  Makers  Union,  No.  49;  Waiters  and  Cooks  Alliance; 
Barbers  Union;  Journeymen  Tailors  Union. 

Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each 
month  in  Central  Labor  Hall,  Main  Street.  The  preamble  of  the  union  is 
as  follows: 

••  Labor  has  no  protection — the  weak  are  devoured  by  the  strong.  All 
wealth  and  power  centers  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  many  are  their 
victims  and  bondsmen.  In  all  countries  and  at  all  times  capital  has  been 
used  to  monopolize  particular  branches  of  business,  until  the  vast  and  vari- 
ous industrial  pursuits  of  the  world  are  rapidly  coming  under  the  immedi- 
ate control  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  mankind,  tending,  if  not 
checked  by  the  toiling  millions,  to  enslave  and  impoverish  them. 

11  Labor  is  the  creator  of  all  wealth,  and  as  such  the  laborer  is  entitled 
to  a  remuneration  sufficient  to  enable  himself  and  family  to  enjoy  more  of 
the  leisure  that  rightfully  belongs  to  him,  more  social  advantages,  more  of 
the  benefits,  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  world;  in  a  word,  all  those 
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rights  and  privileges  necessary  to  make  him  capable  of  enjoying,  appreci- 
ating, defending  and  perpetuating  the  blessings  of  modern  civilization. 
Past  experience  teaches  us  that  labor  has  so  far  been  unable  to  arrest  the 
encroachments  of  capital,  neither  has  it  been  able  to  obtain  justice  from 
the  law-making  power.  This  is  due  to  a  lack  of  practical  organization  and 
unity  of  action.  "  In  union  there  is  strength."  Organization  and  .united 
action  are  the  only  means  by  which  the  laboring  classes  can  gain  any  ad- 
vantages for  themselves.  Good  and  strong  labor  organizations  are  enabled 
to  defend  and  preserve  the  interests  of  the  working  people.  By  organiza- 
tion we  are  able  to  assist  each  other  in  case  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  sick- 
ness and  death.  And  through  organization  only  the  workers  as  a  class  are 
able  to  gain  legislative  advantages. 

44  No  one  will  dispute  the  beneficial  results  attendant  upon  harmonious 
and  intelligent  action,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  of  every  honor- 
able laboring  man  to  devote  his  energy  and  attention  to  the  organization  of 
his  trade  and  labor  union,  and  the  concentration  of  all  labor  unions  into 
one  solid  body  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  each  other  in  all  struggles — 
political  and  industrial  —  to  resist  every  attempt  of  the  ruling  classes  di- 
rected against  our  liberties,  and  to  extend  our  fraternal  hand  to  the  work- 
ers of  our  land  and  to  all  nations  of  the  globe  that  struggle  for  the  same  in- 
dependence. 

••We  consider  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Hartford  Central  Labor 
Union  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  secure  the  organization  of  workingmen  for 
the  purpose  of  elevating  their  material,  moral  and  intellectual  welfare." 

CIGAR  FACTORY  TOBACCO  STRIPPERS  UNION. 

The  Cigar  Factory  Tobacco  Strippers  Union,  was  organized  August 
21,  1902,  with  forty  members.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  Miss 
Clara  Hessert;  secretary,  Nellie  Deming;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Carrie  Johnson. 
The  new  organization  comprises  all  strippers  in  the  city  factories  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cigarmakers  Union,  and  will  be  affiliated  with  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union,  of  Hartford,  and  the  Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor. 
Strippers  in  New  Britain,  Middletown,  Winsted,  Torrington  and  other 
towns  will  be  eligible  to  membership.  The  order  pays  strike,  death,  sick 
and  out-of-work  benefits.  Tbe  organization  is  composed  of  women  and  is 
the  third  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

CIGARMAKERS  UNION,  NO.  43* 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Cigarmakers  of  Hartford  was  held  November 
io,  1880.  The  following  temporary  officers  were  chosen:  Thomas  Thirk- 
led,  president;  J.  F.  Mahoney,  vice-pnesident;  H.  G.  Shannon,  correspond- 
ing secretary;  George  Newshaffer,  financial  secretary;  Charles  Schu- 
macher, treasurer.  These  officers  were  made  permanent,  December  18, 
1880,  the  date  of  the  charter  of  Cigarmakers  International  Union,  of 
America.  The  union  provides  for  the  following  benefits :  ( 1 )  death  benefit, 
two  years'  continuous  membership,  $50;  five  years.  $200;  ten  years,  $350; 
fifteen  years,  $550;  (2)  sick  benefit,  thirteen  weeks  in  each  year  of  $5.00 
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per  week:  (3)  out-of-work  benefit,  eighteen  weeks  in  each  year  of  $3.00  per 
week:  (4)  traveling  loan  benefit  of  $20.  The  object  of  the  union  is:  "To 
equalize  wages  and  keep  them  at  a  living  standard."  "  The  hours  of  labor 
have  been  reduced  to  eight  per  day  and  through  thorough  organization 
strikes  and  lock-outs  have  been  avoided."  The  union  now  numbers  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  members. 

LOCAL  UNION,  NO.  30,  CORE  MAKERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION. 

Core  Makers  International  Union,  No.  30,  of  Hartford,  was  organized 
February  28,  1808,  with  the  following  charter  members:  John  J.Turner,  B. 
J.  McDonough,  John  B.  Conway,  William  Menehan,  Richard  Keenan,  Wil- 
liam Ah  era,  M.  Flanagan,  J.  P.  Callahan,  P.  Kelleher,  William  Moors, 
W.  J.  Turner  and  Peter  Demars.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  B.  J. 
McDonough;  vice-president,  M.  Flanagan;  financial  secretary,  Peter 
Demars;  recording  secretary,  Richard  Keenan;  corresponding  secretary, 
William  Moors.  ,4 We  are  about  to  start  on  an  insurance."  "When  we 
started  the  union,  some  were  working  for  $1.50  per  day  of  nine  hours." 
The  present  membership  is  fifty-nine.  The  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year 
were  about  $500. 

LOCAL  UNION,  NO.  37.  NATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  ELECTRICAL 
WORKERS  OP  AMERICA. 

Electrical  Workers  Union,  No.  37,  of  Hartford,  was  reorganized 
August  18,  1897,  with  the  following  charter  members:  F.  J.  Sheehan,  J. 
P.  Garvey,  John  J.  Tracy,  John  Quirk,  T.  F.  Herbert,  Thomas  Gleason, 
William  Wilson,  William  Crawley,  Allan  Mclsaac,  Maurice  Cavanaugh, 
Frank  Kernan,  M.  P.  Sullivan,  Charles  Spencer  and  Charles  Byrnes.  The 
first  officers  of  the  union  were:  F.  J.  Sheehan,  president;  Frank  Keraan, 
vice-president;  John  J.  Tracy,  58  Temple  Street,  financial  secretary; 
Charles  Byrnes,  recording  secretary.  President  Sheehan  is  the  second 
vice-president  of  the  International  body.  The  present  officers  are  the 
same  as  the  above  with  the  exception  of  recording  secretary,  M.  Collins 
now  holding  that  office.  Meetings  are  held  every  other  Friday  at  Carpen- 
ters Hall,  Main  Street. 

"  A  member  three  months  in  good  standing  shall  be  entitled  during 
illness  or  disability  to  $5.00  a  week  benefit  for  thirteen  weeks;  and  should 
his  illness  or  disability  continue  for  a  longer  period,  he  shall  receive  $2.50 
a  week  for  thirteen  weeks  longer;  but  he  shall  not  receive  more  than  26 
weeks'  benefit  in  any  twelve  months." 

"  Members  in  good  standing  are  entitled  to  $100  in  case  of  death  from 
the  general  office."  ••  Believing  that  we  have  been  instrumental  in  placing 
our  country  foremost  in  material  and  intellectual  progress,  by  carrying  the 
telegraph  from  ocean  to  ocean,  we  who  have  woven  the  web  of  telephone 
wires  in  every  city  and  town,  we  who  erect  the  lights  that  transform  night 
into  day,  we  who  construct  the  machines  and  instruments  by  which  this 
has  been  accomplished,  we  who  risk  our  lives  daily  that  the  community 
may  have  light,  news,  easy  communication  and  protection:    Therefore,  we 
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as  electrical  workers  in  common  with  our  craft  the  world  over  have  seen 
the  necessity  of  a  thorough  organization  and  have  endeavored  to  couple 
our  energies  with  fifteen  thousand  others,  so  that  a  standard  of  workman- 
ship and  moral  intercourse  will  bring  us  to  that  level  where  we  think  the 
workman  belongs,  thereby  commanding  the  respect  and  good-will  of  all 
people." 

"  Since  our  organization  there  has  been  a  great  change  particularly  in 
working  rules,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  work  a  lesser  number  of  hours 
and  receive  a  better  day's  wages ;  organization  has  brought  us  in  touch 
the  world  over,  the  concern  of  one  is  the  concern  of  all;  thereby  reducing 
in  a  measure  the  possibilities  of  those  who  employ  us  of  exercising  their  own 
free  will  in  the  matter  of  dictation,  the  kind  that  experience  has  taught  us 
held  sway  and  still  holds  sway  where  we  are  not  well  organized.  In  con- 
ceding to  those  who  employ  us  certain  rights,  we  reserve  a  few  ourselves, 
and  have  reaped  some  benefits  by  the  plan."  "Our  aim  is  for  an  eight- 
hour  workday  the  country  over."  The  union  now  has  forty-five  members. 
'  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $360.00. 

LOCAL  UNION,  NO.  186,  NATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OP  ELECTRICAL 

WORKERS. 

The  Electrical  Workers  in  Hartford  are  divided  into  two  unions.  No. 
37,  the  original,  is  composed  of  members  from  various  branches  of  work, 
while  the  new  union,  No.  186,  is  made  up  entirely  of  what  is  known  as  in- 
side men,  or  men  who  are  employed  at  wiring  inside  of  buildings.  Union 
No.  186,  was  organized  June  5,  1901.  The  charter  members  were:  R.  B. 
Hanstom,  R.  S.  Clark,  E.  W.  Warner,  G.  B.  Carey,  J.  P.  Rohan,  C.  D. 
Nichols  and  G.  B.  Warner.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President, 
W.  J.  Goltea;  recording  secretary,  G.  B.  Warner;  financial  secretary,  C.  B. 
McDonald.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Fridays 
of  each  month  at  747  Main  Street. 

GARMENT  WORKERS  UNION,  NO.  100. 

Garment  Workers  Union,  No.  100,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  July  22, 
1900.  The  charter  members  were:  James  T.  Clabley,  Myra  Cale,  Minnie 
Madigan,  Katie  Seligman  and  Ida  Beck.  The  first  officers  of  the  union 
were:  Mary  H.  Allen,  president;  Carrie  A.  Sloan,  vice-president;  Thomas 
F.  Queenan,  recording  secretary;  Mary  L.  Murray,  financial  secretary; 
Katie  Seligman,  treasurer.  Meetings  are  held  the  third  Thursdays  of  each 
month  in  Central  Labor  Hall.  The  objects  of  the  union  are:  "To  advance 
the  union  label  which  in  time  will  do  away  with  the  sweat  shop  system, 
which  will  advance  our  wages,  and  then  the  manufacturer  will  not  have  to 
contend  with  cheap  sweat  shop  goods."  The  present  membership  is  forty- 
five.     The  receipts  for  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $147. 50. 

HORSE  NAIL  MAKERS  P.  &  B.  UNION,  NO.  6,170. 

Horse  Nail  Makers  Union,  No.  6,170,  of  Hartford,  was  organized 
October  30,  1892,  with  the  following  charter  members:  E.  L.  Davis,  O.  D. 
Burdick,  Ira  Beebe,   James  Tracy,   Frank  Brooks,  J.  P.  Wilson,  Lewis 
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Wade,  John  Eagan,  N  Johnson,  A.  Johnson,  K.  Carroll,  J.  O.  Stratton, 
P.  W.  Shatton,  G.  E.  Clary,  F.  Beebe,  F.  Gaynor,  C.  Cooley,  John  Bart- 
lett,  Charles  Hicks,  P.  Shea  and  T.  Welch.  Meetings  of  the  union  are 
held  the  first  Friday  of  each  month  at  n  Central  Row.  The  benefits  are: 
$5.00  per  week  after  first  week  for  the  period  of  ten  weeks  in  any  one  year; 
$50.00  death  benefit.  The  union  has  secured  shorter  hours  without  reduc- 
tion of  pay.  The  total  membership  of  the  union  is  146.  The  total  receipts 
the  past  fiscal  year  were  $667.00. 

JOURNEYMAN  HORSESHOBRS  UNION,  NO.  14. 

The  first  union  of  Journeymen  Horsesboers  in  Hartford  was  organized 
May  2a,  1882;  they  reorganized  on  November  26,  1894,  under  the  present 
name  of  Journeymen  Horseshoe rs  Union,  No.  14,  of  Hartford.  The  charter 
members  of  the  union  were:  John  H.  Carey,  Thomas  Joyce,  T.  F.  Lock, 
Patrick  Boyle,  William  Grimes,  Dennis  Coogan,  Michael  Geran,  Michael 
Flynn  and  Thomas  Quinn.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President, 
Thomas  Lock;  vice-president.  Patrick  Burke;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
John  H.  Carey;  recording  secretary,  Thomas  Quinn.  Meetings  of  the 
union  are  held  the  second  Monday  of  each  month  at  104  Asylum  Street. 
The  union  provides  for  the  following  benefits:  Sick,  $5.00  per  week  for 
thirteen  weeks;  death,  $50.00.  The  organization  has  been  the  means  of 
reducing  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  to  nine  hours  and  obtaining  an  in- 
crease in  wages  of  fifty  cents  per  day.  The  future  aims  of  the  union  are  to 
maintain  the  present  conditions  and  eventually  gain  the  eight-hour  work 
day.    The  union  now  has  forty  members. 

LOCAL  UNION,  NO.  359.  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT  EMPLOYES  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ALLIANCE. 

41  In  response  to  a  call  by  John  Fuller,  a  number  of  colored  waiters  met 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Home  Circle  Club,  No.  io#  Ford  Street,  Hartford, 
May  30,  1902,  and  after  hearing  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Employes  International  Alliance  read,  they  organized  a 
permanent  organization.  They  were  set  apart  June  1,  in  their  present 
place  of  meeting,  724  Main  Street,  as  a  branch  of  the  National  Alliance,  to 
be  known  as  Local,  No.  359.  The  charter  members  of  the  union  were: 
John  Fuller,  D.  Daniel  Hilton.  Alonzo  Seymour,  F.  O.  Cross,  G.  Grant 
Williams,  William  E.  Collins,  William  A.  Fuller,  Henry  Morris,  William 
H.  Wood,  Thomas  Lee,  E.  D.  Wilson  and  Henry  R.  Wheeler.  The  first 
officers  are  the  present  ones,  as  follows;  President,  D.  Daniel  Holton; 
vice-president,  Alonzo  Seymour ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  F.  O.  Cross;  re- 
cording secretary ;  G.  Grant  Williams,  209  Pearl  Street.  Meetings  of  the 
union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of  each  month  at  724  Main  Street. 

"The  membership  roll  grows  larger  each  meeting,  and  everything 
points  favorably  to  Local  359  being  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  New 
England.  Perfect  harmony  prevails  and  members  from  other  locals  visit 
us  every  meeting.  It  is  a  general  feeling  that  such  an  organization  is  a 
long-felt  want  supplied  for  many  reasons. 
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"As  a  rule,  in  all  cities,  colored  waiters  are  always  obliged  to  do  more 
work  and  receive  smaller  wages,  and  subjected  to  many  other  unpleasant 
circumstances  because  of  their  color.  We  feel  that  in  the  near  future  the 
outlook  will  be  much  brighter.  We  can  do  nothing  alone.  It  takes  a  com- 
bination of  forces  to  achieve  any  great  end,  and  we  hope  to  receive  your 
hearty  co-operation  and  support  thereby  enabling  us  to  stand  up  for  equal 
rights,  justice  and  humanity. 

••  In  the  very  near  future  we  hope  to  have  every  colored  waiter  in  and 
about  Hartford  a  member  of  Local  359.  We  have  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  candidates,  and  the  many  applications  received  by  the 
secretary  is  positive  proof  of  their  efficient  work." 

The  union  has  ••  brought  about  the  recognition  of  the  colored  waiters 
by  the  white  waiters  and  more  unity  among  themselves."  The  principles 
of  the  organization  are:  "Living  wages,  justice,  protection  and  equal 
rights."    The  present  membership  is  twenty. 

IRON  MOLDERS  UNION,  NO.  73. 

Iron  Moiders  Union,  No.  73,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  June  13,  1889. 
The  charter  members  were:  Patrick  Dunn,  J.  J.  Clifford,  John  W. 
Conway,  William  H.  Cunningham,  Morris  Ahern,  John  Horan,  William 
Farrell,  William  Daley,  Robert  Kilfoil,  C.  L.  Helm,  John  Dorsey,  Matthew 
Kane,  John  Duncan,  James  Whalen,  Patrick  Hayes,  Morris  Kent.  The 
first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Morris  Kent;  vice-president, 
Patrick  Dunn;  recording  secretary,  John  J.  Clifford;  financial  secretary, 
John  W.  Conway;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Cunningham.  Meetings  are  held  the 
second  and  fourth  Fridays  in  Central  Labor  Hall.  The  benefits  of  the 
union  are:  Sick,  $5  per  week;  death  or  total  disability,  $100;  out-of-work, 
thirteen  weeks  dues.  The  present  membership  is  170.  The  total  receipts 
the  past  fiscal  year  were  $2,067.70.  "  The  union  has  unionized  the  city  in 
our  craft  and  secured  a  minimum  rate  of  wages ;  nine  hours  a  day  with 
ten  hours  pay." 

"The  iron  moiders  had  local  organizations  early  in  the  century.  In 
Cincinnati  they  were  sufficiently  organized  in  1849  to  maintain  a  strike 
that  lasted  for  nine  months,  and  in  which  they  were  eventually  successful. 
On  July  5,  1859,  the  various  local  unions  came  together  and  formed  the 
Iron  Moiders  Union  of  North  America.  The  constitution  of  the  union  pro- 
vides the  following  stringent  regulations  for  the  government  of  strikes: 

"Any  subordinate  union  requiring  the  assistance  of  this  union  to 
vindicate  its  rights  and  privileges  under  this  constitution,  shall  be  required 
to  conform  to  the  following  sections,  and  shall  await  an  official  answer. 

••  When  a  difficulty  occurs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  local  union 
through  a  reduction  of  wages  or  through  the  principles  of  our  organization 
being  jeopardized  in  any  manner,  the  union  under  whose  jurisdiction 
the  trouble  exists  shall  hold  a  meeting  at  once  to  consider  the  same.  If,  in 
its  judgment,  the  matter  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  executive  officer,  it 
shall  lay  the  case  before  him.  The  president  shall  then,  either  by  deputy 
or  in  person,  proceed  to  the  place  at  once  and  make  a  thorough  examina- 
26 
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tion  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  He  shall  do  his  utmost  to  settle  the  trouble 
amicably  between  employers  and  employed.  Failing  to  adjust  the  difficulty, 
he  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  executive  board  immediately,  which 
board,  in  conjunction  with  the  president,  shall  have  absolute  control  of  all 
strikes  and  lockouts.  They  shall  see  that  no  more  strikes  are  on  hand  at 
any  one  time  than  the  organization  is  able  to  handle.  They  shall  concen- 
trate the  whole  prestige  and  force  of  the  National  Union,  financially  and 
otherwise,  in  the  direction  most  needed.  It  shall  be  considered  sufficient 
cause  for  expulsion  from  the  National  Union  should  any  local  union  at- 
tempt to  assume  responsibility  of  striking  without  their  grievance  being 
considered  by  the  president  and  having  the  sanction  of  the  executive 
board  before  going  out." 

WOOD,  WIRE  AND  METAL  LATHERS  UNION,  NO.  78. 

Lathers  Union  No.  78,  Martford  was  organized  April  1,  1901.  The 
charter  members  were:  William  Lewis,  G.  Menard,  J.  Fahey,  D.Lewis, 
F.  Thompson,  J.  Lynch,  F.  Hopkins,  H.  Boudreau,  A.  Boudreau,  H. 
Foote,  Thomas  Fahey,  P.  Blanchard,  J.  E.  Crook  and  E.  Hayes.  The  first 
officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  William  Lewis;  vice-president, 
George  Menard ;  secretary  John  Fahey ;  treasurer,  Timothy  Fahey.  Meet- 
ings are  held  every  Tuesday  evening  at  Bricklayers  Hall,  7  Central  Row. 
A  death  benefit  of  $100  is  provided  by  the  International  Union.  The 
local  union  has  "assisted  all  union  men  wherever  we  find  them;  bet- 
tering the  conditions  of  our  craft  in  every  possible  way."  M  Our  union  has 
had  a  hard  fight  since  we  were  organized,  but  by  hard  work  we  now  have 
every  lather  in  the  city  of  Hartford  in  our  union ;  the  forming  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  was  the  best  move  we  made  and  every  craft  in  the 
building  line  has  profited  by  it."  There  are  at  present  thirty  members, 
with  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  of  $250. 

LOCAL  UNION,  No.  79,  UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OP   LEATHER  WORKERS 
ON   HORSE  GOODS. 

Leather  Workers  Union,  No.  79,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  July  1, 
1901.  The  charter  members  were:  Vincent  Andrykonits,  John  Nelson,  H. 
Kern,  H.  Davis,  E.  A.  Brenan,  Frank  Racine,  F.  A.  Stoll,  Christian  John- 
son, Samuel  Seraphin,  H.  Frankovits,  J.  William  Miller,  George  W.  Frazier, 
David  Gorfin,  Daniel  Mashon,  W.  A.  Jones  and  C.  Olschefski.  The  first 
officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Charles  N.  Picard;  vfce- president, 
H.  L.  Kern ;  recording  secretary,  Daniel  Mashon ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Alfred  L.  Lilley. 

The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of 
each  month  at  11  Central  Row.  The  benefits  of  the  union  are:  (1)  Weekly 
benefits  of  (5.00  per  week  for  thirteen  weeks;  (2)  Death  benefits  of  $40.00 
after  a  six  months'  membership;  $60.00  after  two  years;  $100.00  after  four 
years;  $200.00  after  five  years  and  $300.00  after  eight  years  membership; 
(3)  (5  00  per  week  in  case  of  strike  or  lockout;  (4)  traveling  loan  of  $21.00. 
«•  In  several  cities  we  have  done  away  with  boy  labor  and  woman  labor, 
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as  well  and  made  slight  advance  in  wages,  in  some  places  of  15  per  cent." 
The  preamble  of  the  International  Union  contains  the  following: 

"Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  unity  of  sentiment  and 
action  among  the  leather  workers  on  horse  goods  of  this  country,  and  join- 
ing them  closely  together  for  mutual  protection,  so  that  each  and  every 
member  of  the  several  organizations  may  be  benefited  thereby,  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods  has  been  organized,  and 
consists  of  delegates  from  regularly  organized  societies  of  the  trade  as  shall 
endorse  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  contained  herein,  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  secure  by  every  legitimate  means 
within  their  power,  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  through  intelligent  co- 
operation with  each  other  on  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
trade.  * 

11  The  objects  of  the  local  unions  are  (1)  Education;  (2)  Better  feeling 
between  employers  and  employes;  (3)  Encouragement  of  good  workmen 
and  a  higher  standard  morally,  socially  and  intellectually  of  the  members; 
(4)  Care  for  the  sick  and  needy.  Our  future  aim  is  to  obtain  nine  hours 
with  an  increase  of  wages  and  to  settle  all  difficulties  with  no  strike  as  far 
as  possible."  The  local  union  has  at  present  100  members.  The  total 
receipts  from  July  to  January  were  $800.00. 

BROTHERHOOD  OP  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS,  DIVISION  NO.  205. 

Hartford  Division,  No.  205,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was 
organized  January  3,  1883.  Among  the  charter  members  were:  John  F. 
Buckley,  James  Mulligan  No.  2,  George  Swain,  John  Poflinberger,  Charles 
Marsden,  George  Chandler,  William  Vars,  Charles  Miner,  James  Mulligan 
No.  1,  James  P.  Kelso,  James  A.  Brennan,  Charles  P.  Bingham,  Silas  N. 
Smith,  J.  A.  Vars  and  Frank  Raidle.  The  first  officers  were:  President, 
John  Poffenberger;  secretary,  C.  F.  Bingham;  treasurer,  J.  P.  Kelso. 

The  meetings  of  the  division  are  held  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of 
each  month  at  7  Central  Row.  The  insurance  of  the  members  is  divided 
into  four  classes:  first-class,  of  $750.00,  assessment  of  twenty-five  cents ; 
second  class  of  $1,500.00,  assessment  of  fifty  cents;  third  class  of  $3,000.00, 
assessment  of  one  dollar;  fourth  class,  $4,500.00,  assessment  of  one  dollar 
and  a  half.  The  principles  of  the  organization  are:  "Protection  to  its 
members;  elevation  and  educating  its  members;  mutual  welfare;  in  short, 
to  follow  the  golden  rule  to  do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  accomplished  by  the  organization,  most 
notably  the  increase  of  wages  and  the  maintaining  of  them,  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  conferences  between  the  committees  and  the 
officials  of  the  different  roads."  The  union  has  at  present  about  one 
hundred  members.     The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $500.00. 

CAPITAL  CITY  LODGE,  NO.  354,  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
MACHINISTS. 

Capital  City  Lodge,  No.  354,  of  Machinists  of  Hartford,  was  organized 
in  February,  1893.    The  charter  members  were:     Edward  Clemens,  Ed- 
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ward  Duff,  Louis  Woerner,  W.  C.  Keen,  F.  Arms,  E.  McCoy,  J.  B.  Mc- 
Donald, William  Slattery,  G.  Smith,  James  Gaffney,  Robert  Harding,  J. 
Nicoll,  T.  B.  Jones,  J.  Kinney,  W.  Whitty,  J.  Allen,  E.  C.  Kendall,  W.  H. 
Lord,  J.  Boyce,  Robert  Halliday,  George  Heyers,  George  G.  Koshifsky, 
J.  McCarthy,  J.  Duane,  H.  F.  Lacy,  P.  J.  White,  G.  S.  Hubbard,  S.  Hin- 
dle,  Thomas  Murphy,  W.  Eitel,  Fritz  Frank,  J.  Dickinson,  William  A. 
Church,  George  Studley,  E.  S.  Lodbell,  D.  K.  Seward,  J.  J.  Galvin,  James 
Hopewell  and  George  Fellow.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  Presi- 
dent, Edward  Clemens;  recording  secretary,  F.  W.  Arms;  financial  secre- 
tary, E.  S.  Lobdell;  treasurer,  James  Hopewell.  Meetings  are  held  every 
Monday  evening  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Benefits  are  provided  as  follows: 
"  A  sick  benefit  ot  $5.00  per  week  and  a  death  benefit  of  from  $50  to  $200, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  the  member  has  been  in  continuous  good 
standing  in  the  organization."  The  principles  of  the  organization  are  "to 
bring  all  engaged  at  the  trade  into  our  union ;  to  keep  our  members  stead- 
ily employed ;  to  secure  a  legal  apprenticeship  system  of  four  years;  to  im- 
press upon  employers  the  need  of  good  wages  and  giving  union  men  the 
preference  in  work ;  to  settle  all  disputes  between  employer  and  employe 
by  arbitration,  when  possible;  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per 
day ;  to  stimulate  political  education  of  our  members  to  understand  their 
political  rights  and  recommend  securing  the  nomination  and  election  of 
true  trade  unionists  in  all  legislative  bodies."  * '  In  this  city  we  have  pro- 
cured a  shorter  day  for  2,000  men  and  an  increase  of  wages,  amounting  to 
a  total  of  $150,000  per  year."    The  present  membership  is  290. 

METAL  POLISHERS  AND  BUFFERS  UNION,  NO.  35. 

Metal  Polishers  and  Buffers  Union,  No.  35,  of  Hartford,  was  organized 
July  7,  1896,  with  the  following  charter  members:  John  Carey,  Charles 
Christy,  Charles  Dougherty,  William  Dunn,  A.  M.  Dignam,  Frank  Guil- 
foil,  J.  J.  Kennedy,  Thomas  Kinnirey,  William  Kenney,  William  Smith 
and  George  Roberts.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President, 
Charles  Dougherty;  recording  secretary,  A.  M.  Dignam;  financial  secre- 
tary, J.  J.  Kennedy;  treasurer,  Charles  Christy.  Meetings  are  held  the 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  at  104  Asylum  Street.  Benefits  are 
provided  as  follows:  *' Death,  $100;  strike,  married  men.  $10  per  week; 
single  men,  t7-oo  per  week."  The  principles  of  the  organization  are: 
"  First,  redaction  in  hours  of  labor.  Second,  municipal  ownership  of  all 
public  utilities.  Third,  government  ownership  of  national  monopolies. 
Fourth,  election  of  all  public  officers  by  popular  vote.  Fifth,  abolition  of 
government  by  injunction  in  controversies  between  capital  and  labor.1' 
"  The  union  has  helped  to  have  the  hours  reduced  from  ten  to  nine  hours." 
The  present  membership  is  113. 

MUSICIANS  UNION,  NO.  80. 

Hartford  Musicians  Protective  Union,  No.  80,  was  organized  June  12, 
1890.  "At  the  time  we  were  organized  in  1890  there  was  no  National 
organization;  the  officers  at  the  time  who  were  granted  a  charter  consisted 
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of  P.  C.  Louis  Schmidt,  president;  George  F.  Johnson,  vice-president; 
Charles  O.  Baldwin,  recording  secretary;  John  F.  Lawler,  financial 
secretary;  George  S.  Carey,  treasurer." 

The  Musicians  Protective  Union,  while  not  strictly  a  labor  organization, 
can  properly  be  classed  as  such,  as  the  object  of  the  union  is  declared  to  be: 
••  To  unite  the  instrumental  portion  of  the  musical  profession  for  the  better 
protection  of  its  interests  in  general,  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  rate 
of  prices  to  be  charged  by  the  members  of  said  union  for  their  professional 
services,  and  the  enforcement  of  good  faith  and  fair  dealing  between  its 
members." 

"  Any  musician  of  good  moral  standing,  who  takes  an  engagement  for 
money,  is  eligible  to  membership. 

"  No  member  of  the  union  is  allowed  to  play  with  a  resident  non-union 
member,  but  may  play  with  any  musician  living  out  of  the  town  where  the 
union  is  located,  provided,  always,  that  the  scale  of  prices  adopted  by  the 
union  is  adhered  to. 

••  Until  all  indebtedness  for  musical  services  rendered  by  any  member 
of  the  union,  to  any  society,  organization,  or  individual,  shall  have  been 
satisfactorily  settled  for.  all  members  shall  be  restricted  from  taking  or 
filling  any  engagement  with  the  society,  organization  or  individual.  A 
scale  of  prices  is  fixed  by  each  local  union  covering  nearly  every  form  of 
service  likely  to  be  called  for."  The  union  has  at  present  160  members. 
The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  (661. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN  LODGE,  NO.  «85. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  No.  285,  Hartford,  was 
organized  August  23,  1885,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Fred 
Bennet,  J.  F.  Butler,  William  Beebee,  George  D.  Cook,  Dennis  Clave, 
William  Dwyer,  Robert  Graham,  James  Hall,  William  Hayden,  Robert 
Neild,  Alonzo  Porter,  H.  L.  Stearns,  John  Syncox,  J.  C.  Sterner  and  Sam- 
uel Shaffer.  The  first  officers  were:  Master,  W.  W,  Horsford;  vice-mas- 
ter, George  D.  Cook;  secretary,  William  Day;  treasurer,  H.  L.  Stearns. 
Meetings  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Sundays  of  each  month  at  724 
Main  Street.  The  lodge  has  a  sick  benefit  of  (8.00  per  week  and  a  death 
or  total  disability  benefit  of  (1,500.  The  lodge  has  received  a  better  scale 
of  wages  and  still  aims  to  obtain  more  pay,  shorter  hours  and  the  better- 
ment of  all  branches  of  organized  labor.  The  present  membership  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three.  The  total  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
$2,800. 

BROTHERHOOD  OP  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS  AND  PAPERHANGERS 
UNION,  NO.  60. 

Local  Union,  No.  60,  of  Hartford,  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
and  Paperhangers  of  America,  was  reorganized  April  6,  1900.  The  charter 
members  of  the  present  union  were:  John  Holloway,  T.  J.  Cummings,  E. 
F.  Newton,  James  A.  Wilson,  John  Wilson,  Thomas  Hodnett,  John  Deady, 
C.  B.  Leonard,  Timothy  Connors,  F.  A.  Clifford,   E.  L.  Roe,  W.  Carpen- 
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ter,  T.  F.  Burke,  E.  C.  Moore,  D.  J.  Leahy,  C.  R.  Turner,  L.  Reddings, 
O.  Brady,  J.  J.  King,  J.  W.  Kelly,  B.  W.  Murray,  George  E.  Andrews,  F. 
H.  Abbey,  F.  B.  Bristol,  Levi  Clark,  J.  S.  Connors,  Joseph  Hosford,  W. 
J.  Farrell,  T.  J.  Ryan,  H.  W.  Bartlett,  S.  E.  Sherman,  William  Stevens, 
Joseph  Birmingham  and  others.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  John 
Deady,  president;  J.  Murray,  vice-president;  C.  B.  Leonard,  recording 
secretary;  C.  M.  Tooley,  financial  secretary;  Timothy  Connors,  treasurer. 
Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  eveiy  Monday  night  at  747  Main  Street 
The  principles  of  the  union  are  the  same  as  those  of  like  craft.  The  mem- 
bership now  numbers  278.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were 
$2,950.25. 

PATTERN  MAKERS  LEAGUE. 

The  Hartford  Pattern  Makers  Union  was  organized  July  2,  1894.  The 
first  officers  were:  President,  C.  M.  Newell ;  vice-president,  Fred  Eaves; 
financial  secretary,  W.  J.  Scoble;  recording  secretary,  G.  G.  Lyman; 
treasurer,  Joseph  Franks.  Meetings  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Mon- 
days of  each  month  at  Rooms  16-17,  State  Bank  Building.  Several  bene- 
fits are  provided  by  the  union  in  case  of  sickness,  disability,  strike,  out-of- 
work,  death  and  loss  of  tools  by  fire.  The  objects  of  the  union  are  to 
elevate,  maintain  and  protect  the  craft;  to  obtain  fair  wages;  to  influence 
the  apprenticeship  system,  settle  disputes,  etc.  by  arbitration  and  provide 
benefits,  etc.,  for  the  members.  The  present  membership  numbers  forty-two. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  League's  constitution. 

"  The  initiation  fee  not  less  than  $3.00;  the  dues  not  less  than  25  cents 
per  week ;  per  capita  tax  to  general  office,  50  cents  per  month.  This  tax  is 
paid  out  of  the  weekly  dues,  and  provides  the  funds  from  which  the  bene- 
fits are  paid. 

"  Cost  of  tool  insurance,  x  per  cent,  of  indemnity  and  1  per  cent,  assess- 
ment annually.  Tool  insurance  can  be  had  in  the  following  amounts:  $25, 
$50,  $75,  Sioo,  $125,  or  8150 — amount  to  be  specified  in  the  application  for 
membership  to  the  League. 

44  Sick  benefit  is  $4  per  week;  the  death  benefit  is  $50.  The  Assistance 
Fund  provides  for  the  payment  of  $7  per  week  to  members  who  may  lose 
their  situations  through  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  League.  Super- 
annuation benefit  for  aged  members  who  have  retired  from  active  work 
and  for  members  who  are  permanently  disabled  through  accident  or  other- 
wise. This  benefit  is  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  period  of 
membership — members  60  years  of  age  and  25  years  a  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  $12  a  month,  and  members  65  years  of  age  and  30  years  a  mem- 
ber shall  be  entitled  to  (16  per  month. 

14  In  the  organized  cities  of  the  country  the  Pattern  Maker  receives  27^ 
cents  per  hour  to  42  cents  per  hour.  In  the  unorganized  the  wages  range 
from  15  cents  per  hour  to  22 #  cents  per  hour.  In  many  of  the  organized 
cities  the  trade  work  but  nine  hours  a  day.  In  none  of  the  unorganized 
does  this  condition  exist  In  the  union  towns  time  and  one-half  time  is 
paid  for  overtime,  while  in  the  unorganized  localities  but  single  time  is 
paid  for  overtime." 
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JOURNEYMEN  PLUMBERS,  GAS  AND  STEAM  FITTERS  UNION,  NO.  76. 

Plumbers  Union,  No.  76,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  September  22, 
1892.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  R.  G.  Spiers;  vice- 
president,  T.  Sweeney;  secretary,  Charles  Foskett;  treasurer,  James  Mur- 
phy. Meetings  are  held  every  Monday  evening  at  7  Central  Row.  The 
benefits  and  principles  of  the  union  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  like 
unions.  ••  We  have  established  the  eight-hour  workday  at  higher  wages 
and  had  a  city  ordinance  passed  that  provides  for  the  examination  and 
licensing  of  all  journeymen  plumbers  before  they  are  permitted  to  work 
in  Hartford."  The  present  membership  is  seventy.  The  total  receipts  the 
past  fiscal  year  were  $800. 

PRINTING  PRESSMENS  UNION,  NO.  75. 

Printing  Pressmens  Union,  No.  75,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  August 
7,  1896.  The  charter  members  were:  C.  Stone,  F.  Brown,  P.  Leonard, 
William  Swin,  A.  Magnuson,  J.  Cowley,  William  Sheard  and  P.  J.  Rear- 
don.  The  present  officers  are:  D  Sullivan,  president;  J.  Butler,  vice- 
president;  C.  Wolf,  recording  secretary;  P.  J.  Reardon,  financial  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Meetings  are  held  the  third  Mondays  of  each  month.  The 
union  provides  for  a  death  benefit  of  $100.  The  present  membership  is 
sixty-three.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $r6o. 

PROMPTERS  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  NO.  170. 

Hartford  Prompters  Protective  Association,  No.  170,  was  organized 
September  8,  1901;  charter  granted  December  17,  1901.  The  charter 
members  were:  E.  D.  O'Brien,  A.  J.  Hilton,  M.  F.  Conway,  J.  H.  Ban- 
non,  T.  F.  Curry,  F.  W.  Barrows,  William  Holtz,  H.  Sechtman,  J.  F. 
Dahill,  J.  P.  Gunshanan,  S.  Berman,  B.  J.  Goldstein  and  E.  J.  Doherty. 
The  first  officers  were  the  present  officers,  as  follows:  President,  E.  D. 
O'Brien;  vice-president,  H.  R.  Schultz;  recording  secretary,  A.  J.  Hilton; 
financial  secretary,  G.  P.  Scott;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Bannon.  Meetings  are 
held  the  fourth  Sundays  of  each  month  at  892  Main  Street.  The  principles 
of  the  organization  are:  *'  Mutual  protection,  standard  price,  higher  stand- 
ard of  work  and  elevation  of  the  class  of  dances."  '*  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  secured  better  prices  for  our  work  and  have  partly  stopped 
the  giving  of  immoral  dances  which  we  hope  to  entirely  stop  "  The  asso- 
ciation has  at  present  seventeen  members. 

ORDER  OP  RAILWAY  CONDUCTORS,  NO.  50. 

The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  No.  50,  of  Hartford,  was  organized 
in  November,  1883,  with  the  following  charter  members:  D.  J.  Ewell, 
James  Hinett,  T.  W.  Steele,  Thomas  Richardson,  John  Dunn,  N.  P.  Cady, 
G.  W.  Hiddleson,  N.  H.  Andrews  and  C.  S.  Brigham.  The  names  of  the 
first  officers  were:  D.  J.  Ewell,  chief  conductor;  James  Hinett,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  order  provides  for  ••  weekly  sick  benefits  and  life  and 
total  disability  insurance."  The  principles  of  the  order  are:  *'To  accom- 
plish by  all  honorable,  conservative  and  business-like  methods  the  greatest 
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good  for  our  members  in  the  way  of  improved  conditions  of  employment ; 
to  help  those  who  are  in  need  and  provide  for  the  widows  and  children  of 
worthy  members."  "We  are  recognized  by  the  managements  of  most  all 
the  principal  railroads  in  the  country  as  a  body  of  conservative  men." 
14  Our  committees  are  received  by  the  officials  and  schedules  and  contracts 
made  governing  our  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  *  There  are 
29,000  members  in  this  county;  seventy-eight  in  this  lodge. 

BROTHEROOD  OP  RAILWAY  TRAINMEN,  NO.  118. 

Railroad  Trainmen  Lodge,  No.  118,  of  Hartford,  was  organized 
July  6,  1885,  with  the  following  charter  members:  F.  W.  Spencer,  H. 
W.  Sisson,  S.  H.  Fresher,  W.  H.  T.  Brown,  A.  E.  Westcott,  J.  W.  Stowers, 
P.  H.  O'Shaughnessy,  J.  H.  Conklin,  D.  W.  Coop,  P.  J.  Maloy,  C.  W. 
Gleason,  E.  H.  Mclntyre,  C.  F.  Brewster,  J.  J.  Bulger,  R.  Patton,  J.  T. 
Ward,  John  McGraw  and  John  Dyman.  The  first  officers  were:  Master, 
Henry  W.  Sisson;  secretary,  W.  H.  F.  Brown;  treasurer,  A.  E  Wescott. 
The  meetings  of  the  lodge  are  held  the  second  and  last  Sundays  of  each 
month  at  793  Main  Street  Three  classes  of  benefits  are  provided:  Class 
A,  $400;  Class  B,  $800;  Class  C.  $1,200,  and  $5.00  per  week  sick  benefits. 
The  organization  has  obtained  "shorter  workdays  and  some  increase  in 
wages."  The  present  membership  is  sixty-eight,  with  total  receipts  the 
past  year  of  (2,320. 

JOURNEYMEN  BUTCHERS  UNION,  NO.  180. 

The  Journeymen  Butchers  of  Hartford  were  first  organized  March  12, 
1 891.  Meetings  were  held  at  12  Central  Row  the  second  Thursday  evening 
of  each  month.  The  officers  for  one  term  were:  T.  Rooper,  president;  J. 
J.  Delaney,  vice-president;  J.  D.  Flynn,  treasurer;  J.  A.  Kennedy,  secre- 
tary. The  union  was  reorganized  March  30,  1902,  as  Local  Union,  No.  180, 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  of  North  America.  There  were 
thirty-four  charter  members.  The  first  officers  were:  E.  W.  Wilson, 
president;  H.  G.  Bacon,  vice-president;  James  Caron,  corresponding 
secretary;  F.  P.  O'Brien,  financial  secretary;  B.  N.  Stearns,  recording 
secretary.  The  principles  of  the  union  are:  "To  unite  fraternally  all  those 
who  are  morally  and  intellectually  qualified  for  membership  in  our  organ- 
ization, to  secure  better  conditions  for  those  of  the  craft,  to  educate  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  lesser  number  of  hours  for  a  day's  labor  for  all  meat 
cutters  and  butchers  workmen,  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  rate  of 
wages  for  its  members  in  its  various  branches  and  to  relieve  distress 
among  its  members  whenever  necessary.  We  now  have  200  members ;  the 
importance  of  organization  of  craft  has  fully  dawned  upon  the  world. 
We  now  have  a  sound  and  stable  organization.  There  is  no  feeling  among 
employers  against  the  organization  of  this  union  and  we  have  the  respect 
of  our  employers  to  that  extent  that  organization  is  good  for  employers 
and  employes.    We  believe  in  a  union  of  the  craft." 

RETAIL  CLERKS  UNION,  NO.  995* 

Retail  Clerks  Union,  No.  295,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  September 
29,   1899,  succeeding  the   "  Clerks  Association,"  which  was    formed  in 
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September,  1893,  but  which  died  in  a  few  months.  The  charter  members 
of  No.  295  were:  Thomas  J.  Martin,  S.  J.  Blake,  I.  A.  Sullivan,  Thomas 
J.  Keegan,  David  Schwartz,  Samuel  Sturman,  W.  R.  Battey,  W.  A. 
Buchanan,  R.  P.  Grant,  Jr.,  L.  Herman,  J.  P.  Blake,  M.  Marks,  E.  T. 
Duffy,  George  B.  Dicks  and  John  S.  Bennett.  The  first  officers  of  the 
union  were:  President,  S.  L.  Blake;  first  vice-president,  I.  A.  Sullivan; 
second  vice-president,  Samuel  Sturman;  recording  secretary,  R.  P.  Grant; 
financial  secretary,  T.  J.  Martin;  treasurer,  Charles  Jacobs.  The  regular 
meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  and  third  Thursdays  of  each 
month  in  Central  Labor  Union  Hall.  The  union  provides  a  sick  benefit  of 
$5  per  week  and  a  death  benefit  of  (150.  The  platform  of  the  organization 
is:  "To  educate  the  public  to  a  system  of  purchasing  by  daylight  and  to 
abolish  unreasonable  custom  whereby  retail  clerks  are  compelled  to  labor 
evenings  and  holidays.  We  have  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  by  closing  all 
clothing  stores  and  shoe  stores  at  p.  m.,  Saturdays  excepted,  whereas 
formerly  the  shoe  stores  kept  open  every  evening  during  seven  months  of 
the  year."    The  present  membership  of  the  union  numbers  152. 

SCREW  MAKERS  AND  FINISHERS  UNION,  NO.  8a. 

Screw  Makers  and  Finishers  Union,  No.  82,  of  Hartford,  was  first 
organized  Pebruary  8,  1891,  as  Screw  Makers  Union,  No.  1.  The  following 
were  the  charter  members:  Thomas  W.  Gunshannon,  M.  H.  Gunshannon, 
Peter  Connors,  John  T.  Fagan,  E.  R.  Lobdeil,  John  E.  Loughlin,  M.  J. 
Mulcahy,  Robert  Emmet,  Patrick  Clarke  and  George  Cowegan.  The  first 
officers  of  Union  No.  1  were:  President,  Thomas  W.  Gunshannon;  secre- 
tary, Peter  Connors;  treasurer,  John  Fagan.  The  union  was  reorganized 
for  the  second  time  in  August,  1895,  as:  Screw  Makers  Protective  and 
Benevolent  Association.  No.  6561 ;  the  charter  members  being:  John  E. 
Laughlin,  William  E.  Tower,  R.  Pontoppidan,  John  P.  Ameluxen,  M.  A. 
Fagan,  J.  J.  Gannon,  T.  J.  Keeney  and  C.  H.  Nye.  On  February  15,  1900, 
a  third  union — Screw  Makers  Union,  No.  41,  was  organized  with  the  fol- 
lowing charter  members:  Charles  H.  Nye,  P.  J.  Casey,  C.  H.  Clough, 
John  E.  Laughlin,  E.  F.  Havens,  M.  A.  Fagan.  J.  T.  Cosgrove,  S.  Welsh, 
J.  W.  Rogers,  W.  L.  Welsh,  H.  C.  Clough.  J.  P.  Ameluxen,  C.  J.  Hallahan, 
J.  H.  Bolan,  J.  Keeney,  J.  S.  Cutler,  P.  Skau,  M.  J.  Mulcahy,  A.  J. 
Murphy  and  T.  W.  Slater. 

The  fourth  and  present  organization,  Screw  Makers  and  Finishers 
Union,  No.  82,  was  formed  April  24.  1901.  The  charter  members  were: 
P.  I.  Casey,  Joseph  Farrell,  Dennis  Fay,  John  E.  Loughlin,  William  F. 
Brown.  Hugh  Clough,  F.  B.  Sitzer,  D.  C.  Larsen,  Niles  Gensen,  John  I. 
Hodnett,  John  Larsen  and  M.  Melleau.  The  first  officers  were:  John  E. 
Loughlin,  president;  N.  Nelson,  vice-president;  P.  I.  Casey,  correspond- 
ing secretary;  William  F.  Brown,  recording  secretary;  Hugh  Clough, 
financial  secretary.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  second  Fridays  of  each 
month  in  Central  Labor  Union  Hall.  The  union  has  a  sick  benefit  of  $4 
per  week.  The  present  union  has  increased  in  membership  since  its 
organization,  having  at  the  present  time  206  members  in  good  standing. 
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14  We  were  instructed  by  the  International  Association  of  Allied  Metal 
Mechanics  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  machinists  for  a  nine-hour  work- 
day, May  2o,  1 901.  After  a  strike  of  a  short  duration,  we  are  pleased  to 
report  that  our  request  was  granted.  We  are  at  the  present  time  enjoying 
the  shorter  work-day,  thanks  to  organization.  At  present  our  union  is  in 
the  most  healthful  and  prosperous  condition  possible." 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  UNION,  NO.  77. 

The  Tinners  of  Hartford  were  organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  Mr. 
Cullen's  shop  on  Ann  Street,  in  July,  1889.  It  started  with  about  sixty 
members.  The  first  president  was  Henry  Abbe;  vice-president,  Daniel 
Green.  The  charter  members  were:  Henry  Abbe,  Daniel  Green.  Fred 
Goodbout,  George  Bradford,  Frank  Bruso,  Martin  O'Neil,  Charles  Cullen, 
Edward  F.  Behner,  George  Tripp,  John  Britt,  M.  Goldenthal  and  David 
McGowan. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  No.  77,  of  Hartford,  was  reorganized  in 
June,  1898.  The  charter  members  were:  George  B.  Bradford,  M.  Cullen, 
J.  P.  Neville,  W  H.  Lawler,  Charles  Meehan,  P.  Green,  William  McCoy, 
John  Lyons,  Andrew  Crowley,  Thomas  Kelly,  D.  McGowan,  B.  Reardon, 
George  K.  Parsons,  F.  H.  Piatt,  M.  O.  Neil,  John  Colbert,  Thomas 
Gleason,  E.  Bowler,  John  Egan,  R.  N.  Hazel  and  Daniel  Kelly.  The  first 
officers  of  the  union  were:  William  McCoy,  president;  Daniel  Kelly,  vice- 
president;  J.  P.  Neville,  secretary;  George  B.  Bradford,  treasurer.  Meet- 
ings are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  each  month  in  Central 
Labor  Union  Hail.  The  union  provides  for  a  death  benefit  of  $200.  The 
principles  of  the  organization  are:  «•  To  maintain  a  fair  standard  of  wages 
and  to  assist  our  members  in  their  employment;  to  encourage  a  higher 
standard  of  skill  in  the  trade  We  have  obtained  an  eight-hour  day  in 
place  of  ten  hours  and  a  minimum  scale  of  wages.  Our  future  aim  is  to 
make  permanent  the  eight- hour  day  by  keeping  our  organization  intact, 
and  to  give  a  fair  day's  work  in  return  for  the  shorter  hours  received.  '* 
The  union  now  numbers  fifty-five  members.  The  total  receipts  the  past 
fiscal  year  were  $500. 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  FITTERS  UNION,  NO.  44. 

Steam  Fitters  Union.  No.  44,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  May  i,  1900; 
chartered  May  14,  1000.  The  charter  members  were  William  G.  Hinck- 
ley, James  R.  Wall,  James  O'Connors,  John  R.  Murphy,  Charles  J. 
Higgins,  Joseph  F.  Bentley,  M.  Dernney,  D.  F.  Burns,  J.  H.  Clonnan,  J. 

F.  Lynch,  Peter  J.  Regan,  S.  H.  Barrett,  T.  S.  Kerwin,  R.  W.  Lawler, 

G.  A.  Hillard,  William  Clarkin,  O.  Ronan,  Edward  Doherty,  John  Trim- 
cane,  M.  J.  Wren,  John  Kerwin,  Lewis  Donnell,  Herman  Linger,  George 
F.  Bradley,  H.  W.  Ward,  Charles  Anderson,  Edwin  A.  Parker,  William  J. 
Welch,  Felix  Hendron,  James  McGeachie,  Frank  F.  Morgan,  Frank 
Cameron,  Daniel  J.  O*  Flaherty.  Patrick  Tierney,  Frank  S.  Treat,  Charles 
A.  Cranick,  Emil  Jahne,  John  Harris,  John  J.  Foley,  John  J.  Cannon,  W. 
W.  Barnard,  W.  J.  Ross,  P.  J.  Tressey,  J.  J.  Murphy,  John  F.  Murray,  R. 
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F.  McKay,  Joseph  Lyons,  J.  J.  Burke,  B.  J.  Forred,  Daniel  McCosker, 
Patrick  F.  Wall,  Samuel  A.  Chapman,  F.  J.  Doyle,  F.  E.  Williams, 
Edward  Hartnett,  T.  F.  Eno,  Edward  Lanigan,  E.  W.  Pierson,  W.  F. 
McMahon,  T.  J.  Bowles,  L.  Holsten,  Frank  Danahy,  C.  M.  Brooks,  John 
Maeder,  J.  F.  Corbett  and  D.  C.  Hyde.  The  first  officers  of  the  union 
were:  William  H.  Hinckley,  president;  James  H.  Wall,  vice-president; 
James  O'Connors,  acting  past  president;  Charles  J.  Higgins,  secretary ; 
John  R.  Murphy,  treasurer.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  every  Friday 
evening  in  Engineers  Hall,  720  Main  Street. 

11  The  chief  and  primary  object  of  this  association  is  the  betterment  of 
its  members  in  the  trade  and  for  their  mutual  protection,  education  and 
co-operation  in  general.  (1)  We  aim  to  elevate  our  trade  to  its  proper 
standing  for  mutual  improvement  and  affiliation,  thereby  gaining  the 
respect  of  all;  (2)  To  bring  within  the  folds  of  our  association  every  com- 
petent Steam  Fitter  who  is  actively  engaged  at  the  trade  and  can  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  as  to  his  mechanical  ability,  also  all  helpers  who 
are  connected  with  the  trade;  (3)  To  adopt  and,  if  possible,  to  carry  out 
and  put  into  operation  some  effective  plan  for  keeping  our  members  em- 
ployed ;  (4)  To  secure  for  members  the  full  current  rate  of  wages  and  to 
impress  upon  all  employers  the  advisability  of  giving  preference  of  work 
to  union  men;  (5)  To  settle  any  disputes  between  employers  and  employes 
by  arbitration  if  possible  to  do  so;  (6)  To  give  our  members  more  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  self-improvement  and  social  enjoyment. 

14  Our  preamble  is:  Believing  it  to  be  the  natural  right  of  all  who  toil 
to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  wealth  created  by  their  labor,  and 
realizing  that  under  the  present  changing  conditions  of  our  times  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us.  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  reward  of  our  labor  except 
by  united  action,  and  believing  that  organization  based  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples and  directed  by  conservative  intelligence,  furnishes  the  best  medium 
by  which  we  may  secure  a  more  equitable  share  of  the  profit  which  we 
create,  and  also  promote  the  general  welfare  of  our  members  by  improving 
our  trade  and  social  conditions,  thereby  elevating  the  plane  of  citizenship 
and,  by  assisting  each  other  in  all  matters  relating  to  our  industry,  to  unite 
and  solidify  it  in  all  its  various  branches ; 

11  Therefore,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  labor  unitedly  in  behalf  of  our 
principles  herein  set  forth,  to  perpetuate  our  order  on  the  basis  of  friend- 
ship, education  and  justice,  to  expound  its  objects  and  work  for  their 
general  adoption,  to  respect  and  obey  the  laws  laid  down  for  its  guidance 
and  government  and  always  labor  for  its  success,  knowing  as  we  do  that 
when  we  are  united  no  reasonable  demand  we  make  can  be  denied  us. 

"  We  have  secured  the  eight-hour  day,  weekly  payments  of  wages,  a 
fixed  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  fitters,  and  later  a  raise  of  25  cents  per 
day  for  helpers.  We  have  succeeded  in  enrolling  every  steam  fitter  and 
helper  in  Hartford.  We  were  the  first  local  organization  in  this  state.  We 
have  since  helped  to  get  the  locals  in  New  Haven  and  Waterbury,  and  are 
using  our  efforts  to  organize  one  in  New  Britain." 
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HARTFORD,  NEW  HAVEN,  MERIDEN  AND   BRIDGEPORT  STEREOTYPERS 

UNION,  NO.  «7. 

Hartford,  New  Haven,  Meriden  and  Bridgeport  Stereotypers  Union, 
No.  27,  was  organized  at  Hartford,  in  the  month  of  May,  1897.  The  charter 
members  were:  W.  P.  Dilts,  D.  D.  Morrison,  Alexander  Cameron,  Wm. 
E.  C.  Young,  A  J.  Bertraid,  Chas.  H.  Moore,  Elmer  Warner,  Geo.  H. 
Keppel,  F.  C.  Downs  and  Wm.  J.  Eldred.  The  first  officers  were:  W.  P 
Dilts,  president;  Alexander  Cameron,  vice-president;  Wm.  E.  C.  Young, 
secretary,  The  second  year  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Wm.  E. 
C.  Young,  president;  Alexander  Cameron,  vice-president;  Geo  H.  Keppel, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first 
Tuesday  of  every  second  month,  either  at  Hartford  or  New  Haven  as  the 
union  may  from  time  to  time  direct.  The  principles  of  the  union  are  ••  to 
augment  the  general  store  of  practical  information  whereby  we  may 
become  better  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  our  duty  to  our  employers,  to  our- 
selves and  to  society."  The  pay  of  some  of  our  members  has  been  raised 
|ioo  per  year.  Our  future  aims  are:  "The  encouragement  of  good  work- 
manship and  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  fair  rate  of  wages."  The 
union  now  numbers  thirteen  members.  The  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year 
were  $117. 

JOURNEYMEN  STONE  CUTTERS  ASSOCIATION,  BRANCH  NO.  1. 

The  Hartford  Branch,  No.  1,  of  the  Journeymen  Stone  Cutters  Asso- 
ciation of  North  America  was  organized  December  5,  1887.  The  present 
officers  are:  William  Howard,  president;  Thomas  J.  Kennedy,  625  Capitol 
Avenue,  financial  secretary  and  treasurer.  Meetings  are  held  the  second 
and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month  at  100  Asylum  Street.  The  union 
provides  for  a  death  benefit  of  of  $100.  "  Friendship  and  benevolence  are 
kindred  to  our  purpose  of  securing  equal  opportunities  through  life  for 
those  who  wield  the  mallet  and  handle  the  tools  of  our  craft."  The  union 
has  secured  "a  shorter  workday  and  an  increase  in  wages;  in  1895  the 
Stone  Cutters  of  Hartford  demanded  eight  hours  at  forty-five  cents  per 
hour  and  seven  hours  on  Saturday."  "Our  future  aim  is  to  obtain  higher 
wages  and  a  shorter  workday."    The  union  has  thirty-five  members. 

JOURNEYMEN  TAILORS  UNION,  No.  139. 

The  Journeymen  Tailors  Union,  No.  139,  of  Hartford,  reorganized  their 
union  February  17,  1884,  according  to  Geer*s  City  Directory  of  Hartford. 
No  record  of  the  organization  previous  to  that  date  has  been  found.  From 
the  records  of  the  Connecticut  State  Branch  of  the  American  Federation 
is  taken  the  following:  "Journeymen  Tailor  Union,  No.  139,  of  Hartford, 
organized  August,  1892,  with  a  membership  of  thirty- five.  There  were 
about  two  hundred  tailors  working  in  the  city  and  it  was  impossible  to  get 
them  into  the  organization.  The  tailors  of  New  Haven  and  Danbury  were 
organized  at  that  time  making  only  three  Tailors  Unions  in  Connecticut. 
A  strenuous  effort  was  made  by  the  union  tailors  of  Hartford  to  build  up 
their  organization  by  use  of  the  union  label  but  their  efforts  were  of  no 
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avail  and  the  organization  after  a  long  struggle  went  out  of  existence  in 
i8q7.m 

TEAM  DRIVERS  UNION,  NO.  x4. 

The  first  organization  of  Team  Drivers  in  Hartford  was  formed 
January  1,  1895,  and  was  known  as  The  Drivers  Aid  Society.  The  officers 
were:  President,  Henry  Mclnnis;  treasurer,  Robert  Meyers;  secretary, 
John  C.  Collins.  Team  Drivers  Union,  No.  14,  of  Hartford,  was  organized 
July  5,  1895,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Charles  Hunt,  David 
Martin,  Robert  L.  Meyers,  Charles  Brown,  William  Haupt,  Jeremiah 
Looney,  John  Roberts,  J.  M.  Smith,  Henry  McGinnis,  D.  F.  Hagerty,  P. 
Kirby,  Frank  Hills,  David  L.  Gaines  and  Fred  Deming.  The  first  officers 
of  the  local  were:  President,  Henry  Mclnnes;  vice-president,  John  M. 
Smith;  recording  secretary,  Dennis  F.  Hagerty;  financial  secretary, 
Patrick  Kirby ;  treasurer,  William  Haupt.  The  meetings  of  the  union  are 
held  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month  in  Central  Labor 
Union  Hall  Benefits  are  provided  by  the  union  as  follows:  (x)  Death  bene- 
fit of  $50  for  members;  $25  for  wife;  (2)  sick  benefit  of  $5  per  week  for 
thirteen  weeks  in  any  one  year.  The  objects  of  the  union  •*  are  to  encour- 
age a  higher  standard  of  skill  among  our  members :  to  cultivate  feelings  of 
friendship ;  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor ;  to  organize  and  unite  all  drivers 
and  helpers."  "  We  believe  the  union  drivers  should  set  a  good  example 
as  good  and  faithful  workmen ;  performing  their  employers'  duties  with 
honor  to  themselves."  "We  have  in  the  last  month  had  ten  contractors  or 
boss  teamsters  sign  a  contract  to  procure  nothing  but  union  men  and  pay 
living  wages."  ••  We  expect  to  get  better  pay  and  less  hours  in  the  future." 
There  are  now  about  three  hundred  members  in  this  union.  The  total 
recoipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $797«75. 

THEATRICAL  STAGE  EMPLOYES  ALLIANCE,  LODGE  NO.  84. 

Hartford  Lodge,  No.  84,  of  the  National  Alliance  Theatrical  Stage 
Employees  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  organized  March  1,  1901, 
and  granted  a  charter  May  10,  1901.  The  charter  members  were:  L.  L. 
Kilmer,  Charles  R.  Brewer,  Harvey  A.  King,  Herbert  Main,  Harry  H. 
Kane,  A.  Fischer,  Fred  Grasser,  Fred  Smith,  B.  B.  Miner,  J.  Murphy, 
George  Way,  Frank  Cutler,  William  Stone,  George  Laylor,  William  Mar- 
shall, William  Terry,  Mason  Stannard,  and  Henry  Steele.  L.  L.  Kilmer 
was  the  first  president,  but  leaving  the  city,  was  succeeded  by  Harvey  A. 
King.  The  officers  were:  A.  O'Byrne,  vice-president;  Henry  Steele, 
recording  secretary;  Charles  R.  Brewer,  financial  secretary;  Harry  H. 
Kane,  treasurer.  Meetings  are  held  at  Central  Labor  Union  Hall  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  month  at  1  o'clock,  p.  m.  There  are  no  benefits  or  insur- 
ance connected  with  the  organization.  The  principles  and  platform  of  the 
organization  are :  ••  The  development  and  improvement  of  our  condition, 
asking  but  a  fair  and  just  compensation  commensurate  with  the  services 
rendered  so  that  equity  may  be  maintained  and  the  welfare  of  our  organi- 
zation promoted."    "  The  Theatrical  Union  in  this  city  of  Hartford  while 
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but  a  year  old  has  accomplished  considerable  for  a  young  union.  We  have 
unionized  both  theatres,  securing  an  increase  of  wages  in  all  departments 
of  the  stage  employes  without  a  strike,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  the 
Hartford  Central  Labor  Body,  and  have  given  the  managers  of  the  theatres 
better  satisfaction  with  union  help."  «*  Our  objects  and  future  aims  are  to 
give  good  service  to  our  employers ;  to  uphold  the  wage  schedule  of  our 
union ;  to  prevent  non-union  labor  and  preserve  harmony,  and  uphold  honest 
labor  throughout  the  country."  The  local  was  formed  with  eighteen 
charter  members  and  has  increased  until  now  it  has  thirty  members.  The 
initiation  fee  is  $25.     The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  have  been  $350. 

CERAMIC.  MOSAIC  AND  ENCAUSTIC  TILE  LAYERS  AND  HELPERS 
INTERNATIONAL  UNION. 

Tile  Layers  Union,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  December  16,  1899, 
and  took  its  present  charter  from  the  International,  August  27,  190 1.  The 
charter  members  were:  William  Collins,  Frank  Star,  Thomas  Dockwell, 
Prank  Eldredge,  Charles  Goodale,  Gaidner  E.  Claflin  and  Ludger  Depatie. 
The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  Frank  Starr,  president;  William  J. 
Collins,  secretary;  Gardner  E.  Claflin,  treasurer.  Meetings  are  held  the 
first  and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month  at  2  State  Street.  The  principles 
of  the  union  are:  •♦  To  improve  the  standard  of  work  and  put  the  trade  in 
a  good  healthy  condition."  "Wages  have  been  raised  fifty  cents  per  day, 
and  the  hours  of  the  workday  have  been  shortened."  "Our  future  aims  are 
to  make  the  wages  and  hours  the  same  all  over  the  country  and  to  maintain 
a  friendly  and  good  business  understanding  with  all  dealers."  The  union 
has  at  present  fifteen  members.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year 
were  $206.60. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION,  NO.  xvj. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  127,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  December 
3,  1883.  The  organized  printers  have  existed  as  an  4I  International"  body 
since  1869.  In  1852  they  were  known  as  the  National  Union,  but  the  title 
was  changed  in  1869  in  order  to  admit  the  members  of  the  craft  residing  in 
Canada.  A  National  convention  of  printers  met  in  New  York  in  1850  and 
in  Baltimore  in  185 1,  but  little  progress  was  made  toward  a  permanent 
organization.  At  the  convention  held  in  1852  the  National  Typographical 
Union  was  formed.  From  that  time  the  organization  has  grown  in  strength 
and  power.  The  charter  members  of  127  were:  W.  A.  Singer,  M.  Ma- 
honey,  T.  J.  Given,  E.  C.Weir,  G.  T.  McFall,  A.  L.  Staggand  T.  C.  Mills. 
The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  in 
Central  Labor  Hall.  Benefits  are  provided  by  the  union  as  follows:  Sick, 
$5.00  per  week ;  death,  (105.  The  present  membership  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $1,800.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  the  1901  report  of  this  union:  "  The  excellent  sick 
and  burial  feature  of  Hartford  Typographical  Union  has  brought  sunshine 
and  courage  into  the  homes  of  those  unfortunately  afflicted  during  the  past 
year,  the  total  amount  expended  for  that  purpose  since  November,  1900, 
being  $480." 
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VALVE  MAKERS  UNION,  NO.  49. 

Valve  Makers  Union,  No.  49,  of  Hartford,  was  organized  in  May,  1900. 
The  charter  members  were:  M.  P.  Conway,  John  Ban n on,  James  Geeter- 
slop,  A.  J.  Sheridan,  John  Keidel,  A.  J.  White,  G.  O'Donnell,  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  John  Lynch,  William  O'Connor,  A.  Lindegrun,  John  Hickey, 
Henry  Beaune,  William  Dougherty,  Patrick  Duffey  and  Burt  Hilton.  The 
first  officers  of  the  union  were:  A.  J.  Sheridan,  president;  Ray  Swift,  finan- 
cial secretary;  John  Keidel,  treasurer.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and 
third  Sundays  of  each  month  at  2:30  p.  m.,  in  Kohn's  block,  Main  Street. 
M  We  have  a  nine-hour  day  with  the  same  pay  as  formerly  paid  for  ten; 
every  man  that  works  with  us  must  join  our  local."  The  union  has  at 
present  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members.  The  total  receipts  the 
past  fiscal  year  were  $700. 

WAITERS  ALLIANCE,  NO.  304. 

The  Waiters  Alliance,  of  Hartford,  first  organized  February  6,  1888, 
as  the  Waiters  Protective  Union,  was  reorganized  February  6,  1902,  as  the 
Waiters  Alliance,  No.  304.  ••  I  do  not  think  the  first  organization  lasted 
much  over  a  year.  We  had  some  forty  or  more  good  standing  members 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  good  while  it  lasted  in  the  way  of  helping  our  sick 
brothers  and  burying  some,  which,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  principal  aims 
of  the  order—to  care  for  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead  and  aid  one  another  to 
positions ;  we  also  aimed  to  secure  work  in  our  line  of  trade,  but  the  mem- 
bers became  negligent  and  back  in  dues  and  dropped  off  until  it  finally  was 
something  of  the  past."  The  charter  members  were:  R.  H.  Marshall, 
Samuel  Harris,  James  Jackson,  Robert  Jones,  William  Nelson,  George 
Latimer,  W.  J.  Curtis,  George  Tyler,  Benjamin  Nelson,  John  Green, 
Charles  Seymour  and  John  W.  Broughton.  The  original  officers  were: 
President,  Charles  Seymour ;  first  vice-president,  Benjamin  Nelson ;  second 
vice-president,  John  W.  Broughton;  secretary,  James  Jackson ;  treasurer, 
William  Nelson.  The  union  now  has  eighty  members.  Meetings  are  held 
the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  in  Times  Building. 

WOODWORKERS  UNION. 

The  Woodworkers  Union  of  Hartford  was  organized  April  12,  1902, 
with  seventy- eight  charter  members,  including  the  following:  George 
Brown,  E.  Byrne,  James  Smith,  W.  H.  Barrett,  C.  A.Thayer,  Martin  Mul- 
ler,  A.  Christensen,  S.  A.  Jordan, Edward  Rock,  Fred  Rock,  P.  Fitzgerald, 
W.  Dettenborn,  Joseph  Linsey,  S.  A.  Ladd,  Arthur  Joyner,  M.  Anderson, 
C.  Thompson,  Louis  Cohen,  Robert  Watson,  Thomas  Reader,  Charles 
Beckland,  R.  A.  Rice,  James  Doyle,  A.  J.  Hilton,  Bernard  Roeben,  H.  El- 
mer, Michael  Corcoran,  Harvey  Moore,  F.  E.  Longfellow  and  Joseph 
Durbrule.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  R.  A.  Rice; 
vice-president,  James  Doyle;  financial  secretary,  A.  J.  Hilton;  recording 
secretary,  Harry  Elmer;  treasurer,  Bernard  Roeben.  Meetings  of  the 
union  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month  at  892  Main 
Street.  The  national  organization  provides  for  benefits  as  follows:  Disabil- 
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ity,  $200;  death,  $75.  '<  It  is  intended  to  establish  a  sick  benefit  to  be  paid 
by  the  local  union."  "  Our  principles  and  future  aims  are:  To  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor  in  ten-hour  shops;  when  that  is  accomplished  to  establish  a 
universal  eight-hour  day  with  a  living  rate  of  wages;  to  help  our  members 
and  improve  our  conditions  generally." 

The  union  at  present  has  eighty-two  members.  The  receipts  the  past 
two  months  were  $140.  This  union  is  composed  of  men  working  in  shops 
at  the  bench  and  machinery.  It  takes  in  all  shop  men  except  stair  builders 
and  millwrights.  The  carpenters  are  in  an  organization  of  their  own,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  out-door  men  in  the  woodworking  line.  In  case  our  men 
are  sent  out  to  buildings  where  carpenters  are  working  they  are  obliged  to 
recognize  the  Carpenters  rules  regarding  hours  of  labor,  etc. 

CIGAR  MAKERS  UNION,  NO.  139. 

The  Cigar  Makers  Local  Union,  No.  139,  of  Long  Hill,  was  organized 
August  6,  188 1.  The  charter  members  were:  George  Phelps,  John  Gabler, 
Charles  Jennings,  Charles  Hall,  Benjamin  Turney,  William  Turney,  H.  A. 
Jobes,  Louis  Hoyt  and  James  Wilson.  The  first  officers  were:  President, 
George  Phelps ;  vice-president,  John  Gabler ;  corresponding  and  financial 
secretary,  Charles  Jennings ;  recording  secretary,  H.  A.  Jobes;  treasurer, 
James  Wilson.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  Friday  in  each  month  at  M. 
£.  Church  Hall.  The  following  benelits  are  provided:  (1)  $20  loan  bene- 
fit; (2)  weekly  out-of-work  benefit  of  $3.00,  no  more  than  $60  in  one  year; 
(3)  weekly  strike  benefit  of  $5.00  as  long  as  the  strike  lasts;  (4)  weekly  sick 
benefit  for  thirteen  weeks  in  one  year;  (5)  death  benefit  ranging  from  $50 
to  $550,  according  to  number  of  years'  membership.  The  principles  of  the 
organization  are  shorter  hours  of  labor  and  sanitary  conditions  in  work- 
shops. The  organization  has  accomplished  (1)  eight  hours  per  day;  (2) 
forty- four  hours  per  week;  (3)  uniform  bill  of  prices  in  every  town;  (4) 
better  conditions  in  workshops.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  union  to  obtain  uniform 
prices  throughout  the  United  States,  to  organize  every  man  or  woman  in 
the  business  and  to  stop  the  manufacturing  of  cigars  in  states  prisons.  The 
present  membership  of  the  union  is  sixteen. 

MANCHESTER. 

BRICKLAYERS,  MASONS  AND  PLASTERERS  UNION. 

The  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union,  of  Manchester,  was 
organized  May  18,  1901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  John  Ma- 
honey,  Peter  Anderson,  F.  L.  Dutton,  John  Sullivan,  Michael  Sullivan, 
Oscar  Old  son,  Charles  Hills,  A.  W.  Hills,  David  Horegan,  Patrick  Falvey, 
A.  W.  M.  Toomey,  James  Rutledge,  Harry  Chatfield,  Thomas  Gorman,  A. 
W.  Miller  and  William  Stackpole.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were: 
President,  John  Mahoney;  vice-president,  James  Rutledge;  financial  sec- 
retary, Thomas  Gorman;  corresponding  and  recording  secretary,  P.  L. 
Dutton;  treasurer,  Peter  Anderson.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  last 
Mondays  of  each  month  in  Park  Building  Hall,  South  Manchester.  The 
principles  of  the  union:  "  good  fellowship,  good  pay,  shorter  hours  and 
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skilled  labor."  "  The  union  has  gained  an  increase  in  pay  from  $3.00  per 
day  for  ten  hours'  work  to  $3.50  per  day  for  nine  hours'  work,  and  we  have 
stopped  common  laboring  men  from  doing  such  work  as  belongs  to  the 
trade  of  bricklayers,  masons  and  plasterers."  The  future  aim  of  the  union 
is  to  stop  all  foreign  emigration,  more  especially  the  Chinese,  and  to  have 
an  eight-hour  workday  in  all  branches  of  labor.  The  present  membership 
of  the  union  is  forty- two.  The  total  receipts  for  the  past  fiscal  year  were 
$210. 

PLUMBERS  AND  TINNERS  SOCIAL  CLUB. 

The  Plumbers  and  Tinners  Social  Club,  of  Manchester,  was  organized 
May  6,  1902,  with  the  following  members:  Joseph  McLean,  Thomas  Trot- 
ter, Daniel  Aitkin,  A.  J.  Thayer,  John  Aitkin,  James  Aitkin,  Hugh  Mori- 
arty,  Harry  Smith,  Simon  Johnson,  John  Carney,  John  Lewis,  Thomas 
Ryan,  Charles  Taylor,  George  Rockwell,  Horatio  Wriggles  worth,  Thomas 
Connor,  James  Murphy  and  John  Hand.  The  first  officers  of  the  club  are 
the  present  officers,  as  follows:  President,  Joseph  McLean ;  vice-president, 
Thomas  Trotter;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Daniel  Aitkin.  The  club  meets 
the  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month  in  Purnell  Hall,  South  Manchester. 
'*  Our  object  is  to  some  day  have  a  local  union  recognized  by  the  Interna- 
tional and  to  meet  once  a  month  to  keep  in  touch  with  one  another." 
14  We  have  accomplished  a  nine-hour  day  with  a  ten-hour  day  pay."  The 
present  membership  numbers  eighteen. 

MERIDEN. 
BRASS  WORKERS  UNION,  NO.  134. 

Brass  Workers  Union,  No.  134,  of  Meriden,  was  organized  October  15, 
1899,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Paul  Danekindt,  M.  C.  Andrews, 
H.  Humpage,  L.  G.  Schelke,  H.  Huntington,  C.  Weber,  J.  T.  Lacourcier, 
J.  Donahue,  W.  Clark,  G.  H.  Wolfe,  J.  L.  Wolfe,  M.  Daley,  P.  Muntz,  W. 
Corbley,  F.  Kipiski,  B.  Miller,  F*  X.  Grandboise,  Joseph  Reynolds,  Joseph 
Underwood,  J.  R.  King,  J.  Keagan.  R.  Caddett,  A.  Miner,  L.  W.  Norton 
and  H.  Weber,  Jr.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  M.  C. 
Andrews;  vice-president,  H.  Huntington;  financial  secretary,  Joseph  Un- 
derwood; recording  secretary,  J.  H.  Martin;  treasurer,  Paul  Danekindt. 
Meetings  are  held  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month  in  Turner  Hall.  A 
death  benefit  of  $100  is  provided  by  the  union.  The  present  membership 
is  thirty-eight.    Total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $118.95. 

LOCAL  UNION,  NO.  88,  JOURNEYMEN  BARBERS  INTERNATIONAL 

UNION  OF  AMERICA.  • 

Journeymen  Barbers  Union,  No.  88,  of  Meriden,  was  organized  May 
25,  i8q6.  The  charter  members  were:  James  C.  Corbly,  Joseph  Lacours, 
William  Halm,  Anthony  Savarese,  Royal  H.  Leavitt,  Eugene  Schmid, 
Gustav  Ringer,  John  Lerrica,  Charles  Nellis.  Richard  Finne  and  Charles 
E.  Schreck.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  James  C. 
Corbly;  vice-president,  William  Halm;  secretary,  Gustav  Ringer.  Meet- 
ings of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month  in 
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Morse  &  Cook  Block.  The  union  provides  for  a  sick  benefit  of  $5  per  week 
and  a  death  benefit  of  $60.  "We  worked  every  night  until  nine  o'clock, 
now  it  is  only  to  eight  o'clock,  and  we  do  not  work  on  Sundays  or  holidays." 
The  object  and  aim  of  the  union  is  "  to  increase  wages  and  shorten  hours." 
The  union  at  present  has  twenty-three  members. 

LOCAL  UNION,  NO.  51,  UNITED  BREWERY  WORKMEN  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Brewery  Workers,  No.  51,  of  Meriden,  was  organized  in  1895.  The 
charter  members  were:  Thomas  Barry,  P.  J.  Hanley,  Michael  Keily,  J. 
Bredow.  James  Carroll,  J.  E.  Sullivan,  Joseph  Casey  and  Martin  Nill.  The 
present  officers  are:  President,  Michael  Keily;  vice-president,  P.  J.  Cant- 
well;  secretary,  Robert  Dinkier,  124  Crown  Street;  treasurer,  Martin  Nill. 
The  aims  and  objects  are:  "The  organization  seeks  to  promote  the  ma- 
terial and  the  intellectual  welfare  of  the  United  Brewery  Workers  of  the 
country,  by  means  of    - 

41 1.    Organization. 

44  2.    Education  and  enlightenment,  by  word  and  pen. 

"  3.    Reduction  of  the  hours  of  toil,  and  increase  of  wages. 

"4.  Active  participation  in  the  political  labor  movement  of  the 
country,  on  independent  labor  class  lines."  The  union  has  at  present  a 
membership  of  nineteen.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $198. 

BRICKLAYERS,  MASONS  AND  PLASTERERS  UNION,  NO.  9. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  Union,  No.  9,  of  Meriden,  was  organized 
March  28,  1887,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Robert  Oughton, 
B.  A.  Robinson,  Frank  B.  Chaffee,  Wilber  Peck,  James  Percill,  Jerome 
Bailey,  Michael  Morrisey,  James  Morrisey,  John  Ryan,  John  Fox,  and  fifty 
others.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were :  President,  Robert  Oughton ; 
vice-president,  B.  A.  Robinson;  secretary,  Frank  Chaffee;  financial  secre- 
tary, Wilber  Peck ;  treasurer,  James  Percill.  Meetings  are  held  the  second 
and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month  at  Room  22,  Wilcox  Block.  The 
preamble  of  the  union  is : 

4 'Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  endowed  all  men  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  amongst  which  are  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and 

•■  Whkreas,  The  trend  of  employers,  assisted  by  combined  capital,  is 
to  debase  labor  and  deny  it  its  lawful  and  just  share  of  what  it  produces; 
and 

•  M  Whereas,  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  utility  of  concentrated 
effort  in  arriving  at  specific  ends,  and  it  is  an  evident  fact  that  if  the 
dignity  of  labor  is  to  be  pieserved,  it  must  be  done  by  concerted  and  united 
action;  and 

••  Whereas,  We  hold  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  and  that 
honor  and  merit  make  the  man,  and  that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  nature,  and  that  he  who  would  be  free  must  first  strike  the  blow;  there- 
fore be  it 
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•' Resolved*  That  knowing  and  looking  to  the  righteousness  and  justice 
of  our  cause,  we  solemnly  bind  ourselves  (by  our  most  sacred  honor)  into 
one  common  brotherhood  of  men,  to,  by  all  lawful  and  just  means,  better 
our  social  and  financial  condition,  by  each  for  all  and  all  for  each,  support- 
ing each  other  by  influence  and  finances  in  all  just  demands  for  a  fair  rate 
of  compensation  for  our  labor,  and  for  reasonable  hours  of  work  per  day ; 
and 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  no  rule  of  action  or  principle  that 
would  elevate  wealth  above  industry,  or  the  professional  man  above  the 
working  man;  that  we  recognize  no  distinctions  in  society,  except  those 
based  upon  worth,  usefulness  and  good  order,  and  no  superiority  except 
that  granted  by  the  great  Architect  of  our  existence ;  and,  calling  upon 
God  to  witness  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  we,  the  delegates  here 
assembled,  confirm  and  establish  the  following  Constitution."  The  union 
now  numbers  twenty -six  members.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year 
were  $235. 

UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  o». 

The  first  union  of  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners  Union  of  Meriden  was  in- 
stituted several  years  ago.  The  present  union,  Local  920,  was  reorganized 
October  9,  1901.  The  charter  members  were:  James  Powers,  F.  E.  Bul- 
mer,  J.  H.  Calhoun,  H.  A.  Clark,  D.  W.  Granger,  C.  Bolinder,  F.  Reiske, 
Michael  Ahern,  F.  Holman,  W.  E.  Gradwell,  P.  Bierce,  C.  Early,  E.  Mail- 
lette,  John  F.  Hart,  Bernard  Doonan,  John  Wessman,  John  R.  Blake,  A. 
C.  Bradley,  W.  E.  Bingham,  John  Bishop,  Octave  Lanouette,  Theo. 
Biereier,  Aug.  Langer,  Joseph  Brodeur,  W.  Roach,  Otto  Roede,  J.  E. 
Knibles,  Henry  E.  Tracy,  W.  W.  Hart,  A.  A.  Nash,  Fred  Green,  Louis 
VanAlnkaike,  Henry  Stecker,  Peter  Anderson  and  Henry  Dehnal.  The 
first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  John  Hart;  vice-president, 
Henry  Clark;  recording  secretary,  W.  E.  Bingham;  financial  secretary, 
George  Morehouse ;  treasurer,  Henry  Stecker.  Meetings  of  the  union  are 
held  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each  month  in  Wilcox  Block.  The 
benefits  and  objects  of  the  union  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  like  unions 
noticed  elsewhere  in  this  article.  ••  We  have  obtained  an  eight-hour  day  at 
same  pay  as  were  received  for  nine  hours/'  The  present  membership  is 
forty-eight.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $106.15. 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Meriden  was  organized  September  21, 
1890.  The  present  officers  are:  President,  M.  J.  Hanlon;  vice-president, 
Levi  Jackman;  recording  secretary,  H.  F.  Hagerty,  161  Liberty  Street; 
financial  secretary,  Albert  Dahlman ;  treasurer,  Henry  Kline.  Meetings 
are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month  in  Knights  of 
Columbus  Hall.  The  Central  Body  is  now  composed  of  twenty- three  local 
unions. 

CIGAR  MAKERS  UNION,  NO.  484* 

Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  484,  of  Meriden,  was  organized  in  August, 
1 901.    The  principal  objects  of  the  order  are  declared  to  be:     "The  sus- 
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tenance  of  the  unfortunate  and  distressed  among  our  members;  the  promo- 
tion and  protection  of  our  social,  economic  and  political  interests,  and  the 
advancement  of  education  upon  those  subjects,  a  broad  and  intelligent  con- 
ception of  which  is  most  necessary  to  a  true  solution  of  the  labor  problem 
and  the  final  emancipation  of  the  wage-worker." 

44  The  initiation  fee  is  $3.00,  and  the  weekly  dues  are  30  cents. 

"It pays  the  following  benefits:  Five  dollars  per  week  in  case  of 
strike;  $3.00  per  week  out-of-work  benefit;  $5.00  per  week  sick  benefit; 
traveling  loan  benefit;  death  benefit  from  $50  to  $550,  and  a  wife  and 
widowed  mother  funeral  benefit  of  $40." 

In  addition  to  these  benefits  the  union  has  succeeded  in  raising  the 
wages  of  its  members  from  20  to  50  per  cent ,  and  in  shortening  the  hours 
of  labor  to  eight  per  day.  "The  eight-hour  day  has  been  in  operation 
since  May  1,  1886,  being  inaugurated  and  gained  independent  of  any  craft 
at  the  time."  Meetings  are  held  the  second  Thurday  of  each  month  in 
Turner  Hall,  Pratt  Street.  The  union  now  numbers  twenty-four  members. 

44The  payment  of  high  dues  is  considered  one  of  the  most  potent  fac- 
tors that  has  led  up  to  our  present  success,  as  it  has  allowed  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  large  reserve  fund,  which  is  largely  responsible  for  our  success, 
and  thereby  enabled  us  to  not  only  keep  our  membership  intact,  but  to  in- 
crease its  numerical  strength. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  since  this  fund  assumed  fair  proportions,  we  have 
succeeded  in  raising  wages  in  a  large  number  of  instances  without  strike  or 
any  expense  to  the  International  Union.  Employers  hesitate  in  the  face  of 
such  formidable  weapons  to  bring  on  a  contest,  and  in  recent  years,  as  a 
rule,  when  our  demands  have  been  tempered  with  justice,  they  have  been 
readily  acceded  to." 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS  UNION. 

The  Painters  and  Decorators  Union  of  Meriden  was  organized  June  4, 
1902.  The  first  officers  are  the  same  as  the  present  officers,  as  follows: 
President,  J.  O.  Huggup;  vice-president,  Joseph  Mannin;  secretary,  John 
Wiedlake.  Meetings  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each 
month  in  Cashen's  Hall.  The  union  provides  for  a  death  benefit  of  $50. 
An  eight-hour  day  has  been  obtained.  The  future  aims  of  the  organization 
are  to  "elevate  and  benefit  the  trade."  The  present  membership  is  eighty- 
three.     The  total  receipts  since  organized  were  $75. 

UNITED  FLINT  GLASS  CUTTERS  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICA,  NO.  x. 

The  above  association  was  organized  February  7,  1901. 

METAL  PLATERS  UNION,  NO.  168. 

Metal  Platers  Local  Union,  No.  168,  of  Meriden,  was  organized  in 
June,  1 901.  The  charter  members  were;  George  Wolcott,  John  Bowen, 
William  Stremlau,  Peter  Carrignan,  Henry  Weisbauer,  William  Flynn, 
Ferdinand  Delesdernier,  Charles  Gruber,  Thomas  Ready,  John  Lunsman, 
George  Vavenan.  Prosper  Adams,  Albert  Gaudit,  Aime  Brunelle,  Joseph 
Berthiaume,  John  Oefinger,  Henry  Vadney,  John  McKenney,  Adelard  Lus- 
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sier,  John  Johnson,  George  Handley,  John  Handley,  Charles  Dainton, 
Charles  Haggerty  and  Walstein  Webb.  The  first  officers  of  the  union 
were:  President,  George  Wolcott;  vice-president.  Prank  Kettlehut ;  finan- 
cial secretary,  William  Stremlau;  recording  secretary,  John  Bowen;  treas- 
urer, Peter  Carrignan.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  Tuesday  of 
each  month  in  Music  Hall,  State  Street.  "  We  are  trying  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  labor  and  get  time  and  one-half  for  overtime."  There  are  at 
present  twenty-six  members  in  the  union. 

MRTAL  POLISHERS,   BUFFERS,   PLATERS,    BRASS  MOLDERS  AND  BRASS 
WORKERS  UNION,  NO.  8. 

Metal  Polishers  and  Buffers  Union,  No.  8,  of  Meriden,  was  organized 
in  July,  1886,  with  the  following  charter  members:  A.  D.  McDonald,  Pat- 
rick Meskel,  Albert  Dahlman,  John  Kane,  Henry  Klien,  John  P.  Howard, 
E.  J.  Lynch,  Daniel  Murray,  John  McMahon  and  James  McFarland.  The 
first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  M.  A.  Sullivan;  recording  sec* 
retary,  E.  J.  Lynch ;  financial  secretary,  A.  D.  McDonald.  The  meetings 
of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month  in  Turner 
Hall.  The  benefits  of  the  union  are:  ••  $100  in  case  of  death;  $5.00  per 
week  in  case  of  strike,  lockout  or  black-list."  "  The  principles  of  the  or- 
ganization are  the  same  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Federation  of  Labor; 
our  share  of  the  wealth  we  create ;  to  perpetuate  our  organization  on  the 
basis  of  friendship  and  justice,  believing  that  an  injury  to  one  is  the  con- 
cern of  all."  '•  We  have  obtained  recognition  by  the  employers  of  our 
craft;  regulation  of  wage  scale  and  a  perfect  understanding  as  to  the  inter- 
ests of  both."    The  union  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  at  present. 

MUSICAL  PROTECTIVE  UNION. 

The  Musical  Protective  Union,  of  Meriden,  was  organized  May  29, 
1889. 

11  The  musical  profession,  like  all  others,  in  order  to  elevate  their 
condition  to  a  higher  standard  and  where  it  rightfully  belongs  among  the 
arts,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  profession  in  a  dignified  manner,  can  do 
so  successfully  only  through  the  organization  of  the  members  of  that  profes- 
sion ;  and  recognizing  this  fact,  the  musicians  of  Meriden  organized  their 
Musical  Protective  Union  on  May  29,  1899,  and  determined  to  place  the  pro- 
fession in  Meriden  where  it  belongs,  and  that  its  members  should  receive 
a  remuneration  for  their  services  that  they  were  justly  entitled  to,  and  it  is 
with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  that  we  report  our  efforts  to  have  been 
crowned  with  success  beyond  our  expectation,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
members  of  our  union  that  the  musicians  of  the  other  towns  of  the  State 
will  read  and  profit  by  our  example. 

'*  The  Musical  Union  of  Meriden  has  not  only  benefitted  its  members, 
but  has  also  on  several  occasions  given  their  services  gratis  to  the  Central 
Labor  Union  and  other  locals  when  having  a  demonstration  or  benefit  to 
further  the  cause  of  labor,  and  has  done  likewise  for  other  organizations 
for  charitable  purposes.  The  union  is  in  good  standing  financially,  and 
nearly  every  musician  in  the  city  who  is  eligible  is  a  member  of  the  union." 
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Meetings  are  held  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  in  Musical  Union 
Hall,  State  street     The  present  membership  is  fifty-two. 

BUTCHER  CLERKS  UNION,  NO.  67,  AMALGAMATED  MEAT  CUTTERS  AND 
BUTCHER  WORKMEN  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Butcher  Clerks  Union,  No.  67,  of  Meriden,  was  organized  December 
13,  1900.  The  charter  members  were:  Frank  Wuterich,  E.  J.  Dunn,  H.  J. 
Hart,  John  Mclntee,  R.  J.  Ryan,  C.  F.  Devaul,  J.  Crowley,  J.  J.  Morrisey, 
and  Arnold  W.  Umba.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  Frank  Wuterich; 
vice-president,  John  Crowley;  secretary,  John  Mclntee;  treasurer,  Joseph 
Ryan.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  last  Thursday  of  each  month  in 
Room  17,  City  Mission  block.  A  strike  benefit  is  provided  by  the  union 
when  the  strike  is  ordered  from  headquarters.  "  Since  our  organization 
we  have  met  with  considerable  success.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting 
♦one  night  more  per  week  since  we  organized  and  have  a  standing  agree- 
ment with  the  butchers  of  the  city  that  when  a  holiday  falls  on  Monday, 
Friday  or  Saturday  we  are  to  have  half  a  day  off;  on  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days and  Thursdays  the  whole  day  off."  "Our  objects  are  to  reduce 
the  number  of  working  hours  for  the  clerks,  do  business  by  daylight  and  to 
help  our  brother  workmen  to  get  as  good  conditions  as  possible."  The 
union  at  present  has  twenty-three  members.  The  total  receipts  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  $98.76. 

RETAIL  CLERKS  UNION,  NO.  56. 

Retail  Clerks  Union,  No.  1,  of  Meriden,  was  organized  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  and  succeeded  after  a  hard  struggle  in  obtaining  three 
nights  a  week  of  early  closing,  at  6.30  p.  m  Their  main  object  being 
shorter  hours  for  those  employed  in  stores.  The  members  wore  a  pin  or 
badge  which  was  recognized  by  members  of  other  unions  by  trading  at 
stores  where  union  clerks  were  employed  and  where  the  shorter  hours 
prevailed.  The  present  union,  Local  No.  56,  was  reorganized  May  30, 
1901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Paul  G.  Crombie,  L.  David 
Manor,  Fred  Manion,  Albert  Hagner,  Michael  Moore,  Archibald  McGun- 
nigle,  Thomas  Healy,  Joseph  Gervais,  H.  J.  Barnes,  George  Dunlop,  D.  E. 
Godcher,  Leon  Lacor,  Ernest  Delesdernier,  Charles  D.  Hillard,  Fred 
Donovan,  William  Fredericks,  Lucien  Despins,  George  Furgerson,  Louis 
Hiller,  Adlor  Bibeau,  Henry  Stanley,  Louis  Lessee,  Frank  Warner,  Elliot 
Stevenson,  George  Andrews,  Henry  Paul  and  August  Unger.  Meetings 
are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays  of  each  month  in  Wilcox  Block. 
A  death  benefit  of  $100  is  provided  by  the  union.  "We  have  obtained  an 
additional  night  (Monday)  off  each  week  and  all  holidays;  all  stores  close 
promptly  at  6.30  p.  m.  on  closing  nights,  which  are  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday;  before  the  above  went  into  effect  stores  were 
open  at  all  times,  thereby  overtaxing  the  mental  capacity  of  their  clerks  to 
say  nothing  of  the  employers.  The  union  now  numbers  sixty-three.  The 
total  receipts  the  past  year  were  $157.52." 
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AMALGAMATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  STREET  RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

The  Street  Railway  Employes  Union  of  Meriden  was  organized  Octo- 
ber 28,  1900.  The  charter  members  were:  John  Deddy,  Walter  Reama, 
Morris  Cushing,  Harry  A.  Palmer,  David  Quilty,  John  Ames,  William 
Morgan,  Edward  Hawkins,  Frederick  Penfield,  James  Murdock,  Albert 
Blakeslee,  Edward  Sherman,  William  Collett,  John  Daley,  John  McMine- 
man,  John  Wood,  George  Wood,  J.  P.  Creed.  Peter  McDonnall,  Albert 
Frisbie,  Edgar  Frazer,  William  Cutler,  John  Maloy,  Thomas  McWeeney, 
William  Cunningham,  Jeremiah  Kelsy,  Henry  Dowling,  Jeremiah  Reagan, 
James  Johnson,  Benjamin  Prout,  Charles  Krum,  Sidney  Williams,  David 
Bristol,  Austin  A.  Town,  Charles  Nothnagel,  Eugene  Root,  Byron  W. 
Burr,  Charles  Lane  and  Thomas  Horrigan.  The  first  officers  of  the  union 
were:  President,  John  Deddy;  vice-president,  Benjamin  Prout;  secretary, 
John  Maloy;  financial  secretary,  Edward  Sherman;  tieasurer,  Morris 
Cushing.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  Sunday  of  each 
month  in  Wilcox  Block  The  principles  of  the  organization  are:  "Increase 
of  wages:  shortening  of  working  hours  and  the  promoting  of  the  material, 
social,  intellectual  and  moral  prosperity  of  the  wage  workers." 

'•  We  have  shortened  the  hours  of  labor  from  an  average  of  about  four- 
teen hours  to  eleven  hours  per  day."  "We  have  received  an  increase  of 
wages  from  sixteen  cents  per  hour  to  eighteen  and  one-half,  nineteen  and 
twenty  cents  per  hour  according  to  time  of  service."  We  have  procured 
vestibule  fronts  on  our  cars  and  have  created  a  general  feeling  throughout 
the  state  for  vestibule  cars."  The  union  at  present  has  forty-eight  mem- 
bers.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $389.45. 

TEAM  DRIVERS  UNION,  NO.  169. 

Team  Drivers  Union,  No.  169,  of  Meriden,  was  organized  June  2t,  1000. 
The  charter  members  were:  William  Hancock,  T.  Austin,  Thomas  Burke, 
William  Driggs,  Michael  Leahy,  Edward  Leahy,  Jesse  King,  William  Lar- 
kins,  Allen  Washington,  SrM  Allen  Washington,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  F. 
Burke.  The  first  officers  are  the  present  officers:  President,  William  Han- 
cock; vice-president.  Alonzo  Micue;  secretary,  William  Driggs.  349  Center 
Street.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of 
each  month  in  Turner  Hall,  Pratt  Street.  The  object  of  the  organization 
is  to  unite  all  teamsters  in  order  to  obtain  better  wages  and  shorter  hours 
for  labor.  Wages  have  already  been  increased.  The  future  aim  of  the 
union  is  to  help  and  assist  all  other  local  unions  and  endeavor  to  organize 
others.  The  present  membership  is  eighty.  The  total  receipts  the  past 
fiscal  year  were  $185.12. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION.  NO.  314. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  314,  was  organized  at  Meriden,  February 
10,  1892.  The  charter  members  were:  L.  W.  Lawyer,  H.  B.  Ware,  A.  J. 
Daniels,  F.  McGarry,  F.  Washburn,  Carrie  Pickering.  E.  T.  Purcell,  H.  C. 
Maydwell,  H.  Orlowitz,  H.  B.  Deiss,  E.  H.  Whiting,  John  Stevens,  James 
Dowling,  Walter  Mason,    H.  F.  Mildrum,   Maggie  Monahan,   Tonie  M. 
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Reiman,  Gertrude  Pickering,  May  Coffin,  Susie  Dunham,  Fannie  Bo  wen, 
Mamie  Flynn,  M.  DeLee  and  Carrie  Bedell.  The  first  officers  were:  Pres. 
ident,  L.  W.  Lawyer;  vice-president,  Tonie  M.  Reiman;  secretary,  Edward 
T.  Purcell;  treasurer,  Gertrude  Pickering,  T*he  present  officers  are:  Pres- 
ident, F.  W.  Wiggins;  vice-president,  A.  J.  Daniels;  secretary,  H.  C. 
Maydwell ;  treasurer,  R.  Dossin.  Meetings  are  held  the  fourth  Monday  in 
each  month  at  Room  17,  City  Mission  Hall.  A  death  benefit  of  $65  is  pro- 
vided. •«  The  union  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  members 
of  the  craft  into  closer  ties  of  friendship,  and  to  better  their  condition  rela- 
tive to  the  hours  of  labor  and  rate  of  wages  *  A  reduction  in  hours  of  la- 
bor, with  no  decrease  in  wage  rate,  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  or- 
ganization. There  are  at  present  thirty  members  of  the  union.  The  total 
receipts  during  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $151. 

MIDDLETOWN. 

BRICKLAYERS  AND  MASONS  UNION,  NO.  11. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  Union,  No.  11,  of  Middletown,  was  organized 
May  18,  1888.  The  charter  members  were:  D.  Hurley,  D.  Dunn,  P. 
Dougherty,  T.  Rutherford  and  F.  H.  Cavanaugh.  The  first  officers  were: 
President,  D.  Hurley;  vice-president,  D.  Dunn;  secretary,  P.  Dougherty; 
treasurer,  F.  H.  Cavanaugh.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Thurs- 
days of  each  month  in  A.  O.  H.  Hall.  The  principles  are  the  same  as  other 
unions  of  this  craft.  A  work-day  of  eight  hours  has  been  obtained.  The 
present  membership  is  twenty-six.  The  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  $108. 

IRON  MOLDERS  UNION,  NO.  373- 

M  About  the  first  of  July,  1901,  H.  E.  Bryant,  business  agent  of  the  N. 
E.  C.  B„  came  to  Middletown  to  try  and  organize  a  local.  He  called  a  meet- 
ing and  had  about  a  handful  of  molders  present.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
came  again  the  following  week  and  paid  a  visit  to  Portland,  a  small  town 
across  the  beautiful  Connecticut  River  from  Middletown.  He  asked  for  a 
meeting  and  out  of  that  meeting  was  organized,  on  July  22,  1901,  Iron 
Molders  Local,  No.  373,  with  about  twenty  active  members.  We  have 
grown  a  little  at  a  time  until  to-day  we  have  a  membership  of  about  fifty, 
and  have  had  at  our  meetings  during  the  past  year  an  average  attendance 
of  about  twenty-eight.  During  the  past  year  we  have  raised  the  minimum 
rate  of  wages  in  one  shop  from  $2.25  to  $2.60;  made  demands  in  another 
shop  ariti  expect  an  agreement  in  a  few  days.  We  have  in  this  locality 
four  iron  foundries,  employing  about  seventy-five  molders.  Three  of  them 
are  strictly  union  and  we  expect  to  have  the  other  before  long." 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Fridays  of  each  month  in  C.  B.  L.  Hall,  Main  Street.  William  C.  Burr, 
P.  O.  Box  542,  is  the  financial  secretary  of  the  union. 
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NAUGATUCK. 

CARPENTERS  UNION,  NO.  804. 

Carpenters  Union,  No.  804,  of  Naugatuck,  was  organized  in  Foresters 
Hall,  May  11, 1901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Joseph  Reynolds, 
Henry  Wells,  Richard  Niberg,  Lester  H.  Winslow,  H.  W.  Sharer,  George 
Clark,  Jacob  Dinkle,  Richard  Housechnecht,  Ira  Housechnecht,  Malon 
Housechnecht,  Frank  Taylor,  J.  H.  Barlow,  Philip  Lamoutte,  George 
Lamoutte,  Thomas  Reilly,  M.  Shanahan,  Vincent  Reynolds,  H.  D.  French, 
Miles  Eastwood,  J.  D.  Harper,  Charles  Liner,  Thomas  R.  Mahr  and  George 
E.  Wells.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Joseph  Reynolds; 
vice-president,  George  Wells;  recording  secretary,  H.  W.  Sharer;  financial 
secretary,  Henry  Wells;  treasurer,  Lester  H.  Winslow.  Meetings  are  held 
the  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  each  month  in  Beirns  Hall.  The 
organization  has  reduced  the  working  day  from  ten  to  nine  hours,  with 
eight  hours  for  a  day's  work  on  Saturdays.  It  is  the  special  aim  of  the 
union  to  bring  the  trade  to  the  highest  possible  standard  and  obtain  eight 
hours  for  a  day's  work.  The  present  membership  is  thirty-two,  and  receipts 
the  last  fiscal  year  were  $211  70. 

NEW  BRITAIN. 

BAKERS  AND  CONFECTIONERS  UNION,  NO.  107. 

Bakers  and  Confectioners  Union,  No.  107,  of  New  Britain,  Plainville 
and  Bristol  was  organized  in  1892.  Sick  and  death  benefits  are  provided 
by  the  union  as  follows:     Sick,  $5  per  week;  death,  $100. 

JOURNEYMEN  BARBERS  UNION,  NO.  316. 

Journeymen  Barbers  Union,  No.  316,  of  New  Britain,  was  organized 
June  19,  1901.  The  charter  members  were:  Thomas  Murtha,  William  C. 
Finley,  Charles  Young,  Joseph  Arena,  Rocco  Alioto,  Guy  Bertini,  Frank 
Bambura,  William  H.  Le  Lucy,  E.  Geisinger,  Joseph  Shaw,  Joseph 
Sperlango,  Peter  Roberts  and  Fred  Slater.  The  first  officers  of  the  union 
were:  Thomas  Murtha,  president;  William  C.  Finley,  vice-president; 
Marian  Hotkowski,  135  Main  street,  corresponding  and  financial  secretary; 
Charles  Young,  recorder;  Joseph  Arena,  treasurer.  Benefits  are  provided 
as  follows:  'First,  sick  benefit  of  $5  per  week  for  not  over  sixteen  weeks 
in  the  year.  Second,  death  benefit  of  $60  in  case  of  a  member  in  good 
standing.  "  The  principles  of  the  organization  are:  Belief  in  organized 
labor,  struggle  for  justice,  better  pay,  shorter  hours,  no  Sunday  work.*' 
The  union  has  succeeded  in  closing  thirteen  barber  shops  at  eight  o'clock 
four  nights  a  week,  one  at  nine  o'clock ,  Saturdays  at  twelve  p.  m.  Pre- 
vious to  the  formation  of  the  union  the  shops  were  open  from  seven  a.  m.  to 
nine,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  p  m.  Six  barber  shops  were  in  the  union 
hours  previous  to  the  formation.  The  future  aim  of  the  union  is  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  labor  by  obtaining  a  night  off  per  week.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  twenty-six.  The  total  receipts  from  June  19,  1901,  to  March  13, 
1902,  were  $154.75. 
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BARTENDERS  UNION,  NO.  166. 

Bartenders  Union,  No.  166,  of  New  Britain,  was  organized  April  7, 
1901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  J.  W.  Boyle,  Joseph  Volz, 
Thomas  McCabe,  C.  H.  Slaney,  Joseph  Larkin,  J.  Fred  Hipp,  William 
Butler,  Fred  C.  Bauer,  William  Callender,  E.  B.  Hyde,  James  White,  Hugh 
McKenna,  Charles  McCarthy,  Martin  Neipp,  William  H.  Smith,  James  E. 
O'Brien,  George  Rice,  James  Butler,  Frank  Metty,  James  Farrell,  Jr., 
Henry  W.  Rice,  John  Riely,  William  Gromko,  William  Long,  William 
Loomis,  John  Fitzsimmons  and  John  J.  Shields.  The  first  officers  of  the 
union  were:  J.  W.  Boyle,  president ;  Joseph  Volz,  vice-president;  James 
Farrell,  Jr.,  secretary;  Hugh  McKenna,  treasurer.  The  meetings  of  the 
union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of  each  month  in  Union  Hall. 
The  National  Treasurer  pays  a  death  benefit  of  850.  The  sick  benefit  is 
$5.00  per  week  for  twelve  weeks.  The  principles  of  the  union  are:  ••  mu- 
tual benefit  and  protection ;  fair  rates  of  wages ;  reasonable  hours  of  labor 
and  recognition  of  just  claims  of  employers."  *4  We  have  obtained  shorter 
hours  of  labor  and  more  uniform  wages."  "  Our  future  aims  are:  To 
promote  sobriety  and  honesty  and  have  a  strict  observance  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning saloons."  The  present  membership  of  the  union  is  eighty-seven. 
The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $1,117. 

BRASS  MOLDERS  UNION  NO.  163. 

The  Brass  Molders  Local  Union,  No.  163,  of  New  Britain,  was  organ- 
ized June  1,  1901.  The  charter  members  were:  Fred  Volz,  L.  Prell,  James 
Kelley  and  James  Clinton.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  Presi- 
dent, Louis  Prell;  vice-president,  Louis  Benz;  recording  secretary,  Patrick 
Connelly:  financial  secretary,  James  Clinton;  treasurer,  James  R.  Kelley. 
The  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month,  meetings  are  held  in  Bardrick's 
Hall,  Arch  Street.  The  principles  and  future  aims  of  the  organization  are 
for  the  welfare  of  the  members  and  fair  wages.  A  small  advance  in  wages 
has  already  been  secured  by  the  union.  The  present  membership  is  seven- 
ty-two.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $253. 

BRICKLAYERS,  MASONS  AND  PLASTERERS  UNION,  NO.  3. 

The  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  3,  of  New  Britain, 
was  organized  May  18,  1885,  with  the  following  charter  members:  A.  J. 
Byrne,  A.  J.  McGill,  James  Hasson,  M.  J.  Lynch,  Richard  Power,  Morris 
A.  Cowles,  Thomas  Campbell  and  A.  D.  Chapil.  The  first  officers  of  the 
union  were:  President,  M.  J.  Lynch;  vice-president,  A.  D.  Chapil;  re- 
cording secretary,  Richard  Powers;  financial  secretary,  Morris  Cowles; 
corresponding  secretary,  James  Hasson;  treasurer,  Thomas  Campbell. 
Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month  in  Commer- 
cial Hall.  The  principles  of  the  organization  are  to  help  all  members  of 
the  craft  to  better  themselves  and  all  union  men.  The  union  has  obtained 
shorter  work  hours  and  increase  of  wages  and  aim  to  accomplish  more  in 
this  direction.  The  present  membership  is  forty-four.  The  total  receipts 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $175. 
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CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  97. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  Union,  No.  97,  of  New  Britain,  was  organized 
in  March,  1885,  with  the  following  charter  members:  E.  V.  Morse,  J.  O. 
Williams,  Frank  Parant,  James  Fitzpatrick,  Thomas  Consadine,  John  J. 
McCarthy,  Michael  O'Neil,  Robert  Fagan,  H.  G.  Gregory,  John  W.  Allen, 
Daniel  W.  Hollis,  Samuel  O.  Hudson,  and  George  M.  Wells.  The  first 
officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  John  Allen;  vice-president,  C.  C. 
Crossley;  financial  secretary,  Michael  O'Neil;  treasurer,  H.  G.  Gregory. 
Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  every  Wednesday  evening  in  Union  Hall, 
298  Main  Street.  The  principles  and  benefits  of  the  union  are  the  same  as 
other  like  unions,  noted  elsewhere  in  this  Report.  ••  We  have  practically 
abolished  the  piece-work  system  and  establi  hed  an  apprenticeship  system, 
thereby  bringing  the  trade  to  a  better  standard ;  have  reduced  the  hours 
ot  labor  from  ten  to  eight  without  any  reduction  in  wages  and  have  im- 
proved the  general  conditions  of  the  craft  to  a  very  great  extent."  The 
union  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  members.  The  total  re- 
ceipts the  past  fiscal  nine  months  were  $1,580.80. 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION. 
The  Central  Labor  Union  of  New  Britain  was  organized  by  three  dele- 
gates from  all  the  local  unions.  The  present  officers  are:  President,  P.  F. 
O'Day;  vice-president,  William  Whaples;  recording  secretary,  H.  P. 
Warner;  financial  secretary,  F.  B.  Rouke.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and 
third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  in  Union  Hall,  Main  Street.  The  present 
membership  of  the  union  is  sixty-eight. 

CLERKS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  New  Britain  Clerks  Association  was  organized  April  5,  1901,  with 
the  following  charter  members:  P.  F.  O'Day,  Thomas  W.  O'Connor, 
James  A.  Dyson,  Francis  Hart,  Edward  Anderson,  Albert  Anderson, 
Joseph  Hallovan,  W.  A.  Slaney,  John  V.  Sianey,  Edward  R.  Rammage, 
M.  Benson,  Louis  Quinn,  Harry  F.  McCabe,  M.  F.  Hayes,  S.  Odin,  P. 
Ohehir,  A.  F.  Reuger,  George  Ashley,  T.  F.  Farrell,  Frank  Cobey,  P.  F. 
Burns,  Edward  Sheehy,  B.  A.  White,  Thomas  O'Day,  William  Hayes, 
Morris  Shannohan,  Henry  Belair,  F.  J.  Lynch,  Thomas  Flynn,  M.  C. 
O'Brien,  William  A.  Fitzpatrick  and  Edward  McAloon.  The  first  officers 
are  the  present  officers:  President,  P.  F.  O'Day;  vice-president,  S.  Odin; 
recording  secretary,  James  A.  Dyson;  financial  secretary,  Thomas  W. 
O'Connor:  treasurer,  Edward  R.  Rammage.  Meetings  of  the  union  are 
held  on  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month  in  Giddings  Hall, 
Church  Street.  The  union  has  a  $150  death  benefit.  '•  The  objects  of  the 
organization  are  to  obtain  shorter  hours  for  work;  to  educate  the  trade  to 
purchase  by  daylight,  to  oppose  the  entering  of  any  political  party  but  as  a 
body  to  use  influence  with  the  law- makers  to  gain  honest  laws."  The 
union  has,  since  its  organization,  been  given  an  extra  evening  off  each 
week  and  has  received  the  whole  day  off  on  Labor  Day.  New  Year's  Day 
and  July  4th,  something  that  was  never  known  before  in  the  history  of  the 
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New  Britain  clerks.  "  The  future  aims  of  the  union  are  to  insist  upon  the 
closing  of  noxious  merchants,  who  insist  upon  keeping  their  place  of  busi- 
ness open  on  the  evenings  that  the  majority  of  the  stores  are  closed,  and  to 
make  a  social  as  well  as  a  benefit  association."  The  principles  of  the  union 
are  to  secure  and  retain  employment  for  the  members,  to  provide  a  benefit 
fund  for  the  sick,  to  bury  the  dead,  and  to  give  protection  to  the  members. 
The  present  membership  in  135. 

CORK  MAKERS  UNION,  NO.  71. 

The  Core  Makers  Union,  No.  71,  of  New  Britain,  *as  organized  April 
15,  1 001.  The  following  were  the  charter  members:  James  Sullivan, 
Thomas  Spence,  James  Malloy,  Jesse  Clark,  Albert  Ensle,  James  Donahue, 
Fred  Fisher,  James  Gallagher,  Fred  Neuman,  Michael  Kerrigan,  John  Mc- 
Namara,  Maurice  Earles,  Frank  McDonough,  Charles  Elliott  and  Edward 
Damberg.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  Charles  Elliott;  vice-presi- 
dent, James  Sullivan;  financial  secretary,  Jerry  Coffey;  recording  and  cor- 
responding secretary,  Edward  Damberg;  treasurer,  James  Malloy.  Meet- 
ings of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month  in 
Central  Labor  Union  Hall,  Main  Street.  "The principles  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  that  men  should  receive  men's  wages,  establish  fraternity  and  dis- 
courage selfishness ;  to  secure  the  adoption  of  proper  laws  regulating  the 
hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  and  to  encourage  arbitration  whenever 
practicable."  The  future  aim  of  the  union  is  to  raise  wages  and  shorten 
hours  of  labor.  The  present  membership  of  the  union  is  eighteen.  The 
receipts  the  past  fical  year  were  971,90. 

IRON  MOLDERS  UNION,  NO.  241. 

Iron  Moulders  Union,  No.  241,  of  New  Britain,  was  organized  in 
March,  1901.  The*  present  officers  are:  Dennis  O'Keefe,  president; 
George  Baker,  vice-president;  Charles  Baisden,  57  Madison  Street,  corres- 
ponding secretary;  C.  J.  Anderson,  financial  secretary;  M.  P.  Ryan, 
recording  secretary;  W.  C.  Talmadge,  treasurer.  Meetings  of  the  union 
are  held  every  Monday  evening  in  Hanna's  Hall.  The  present  membership 
is  400. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MACHINISTS. 

The  New  Britain  Lodge  of  Machinists  was  organized  November  20, 
1894.  Meetings  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays  of  each  month 
in  Giddings  Hall,  Church  Street.  The  union  provides  for  «'  progressive 
insurance  from  $50  to  $200  for  continuous  good  standing."  The  principles 
of  the  union  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  like  unions.  Our  fututure  aims 
are  "to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  and  improve  the  conditions  and  well- 
being  of  our  members."    The  union  now  numbers  140  members. 

BROTHERHOOD  OP  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS  AND  PAPER  HANGERS 
UNION,  NO.  ai. 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers  Union,  No.  21,  of  New 
Britain,  was  organized  April  18 ,  1890.    The  charter  members  were  as 
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follows:  James  M.  Clark,  George  Young,  George  Fisher,  John  Rammage, 
J.  Risley,  Joseph  Magson,  George  Mitchell,  Victor  Bonander,  William 
McGill,  John  Welch,  John  Devett,  Oscar  Hullgreen,  L.  Johnson,  John 
Williams,  George  Coleman,  Horace  Saunders,  John  Young,  Charles  Pall, 
Thomas  Burns,  H.E.  Stearnes,  William  Sanderson,  George  Jones,  Timothy 
Jones,  James  Manning,  Robert  Chambers,  Joseph  Bowen,  James  Young, 
S.  Ryder,  Patrick  Kelley,  William  Hendre,  Lewis  Blakesley,  James  Carter, 
Charles  Tempelmen,  E.  W.  Vogle,  Jacob  Rowe,  Fred  Blackman  and 
Martin  Marrone.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  George 
Young;  vice-president,  George  Fisher;  financial  secretary,  J.  Risley; 
recording  secretary,  Jesse  Broadbent.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held 
every  Monday  evening.  The  principles  and  benefits  of  the  union  are  the 
same  as  those  of  like  unions.  "Since  organizing  we  have  better  skilled 
workmen ;  more  temperate  and  better  schooled ;  a  brotherly  feeling  to  help 
one  another;  better  wages  and  less  hours  of  labor."  '•  Twelve  years  ago 
there  were  very,  few  painters  here,  and  most  skilled  work  was  done  by  out 
of  the  city  men,  but  to-day  we  stand  second  to  none  in  art— all  from  organ- 
ization." The  union  now  numbers  sixty-seven  members.  The  total  receipts 
the  past  fiscal  year  were  $480. 

JOURNEYMEN  PLUMBERS  UNION,  NO.  256. 

The  Journeymen  Plumbers  Union,  No.  256,  of  New  Britain,  was  or- 
ganized about  the  first  of  April,  1001.  The  charter  members  were:  Thomas 
Quinlivan,  Fred  A.  Linton,  Fred  Walker,  Harry  Erwin,  Charles  Frisbie, 
Joseph  Bergeron,  Charles  Huntsman,  Patrick  Gilbert  and  John  Fox.  The 
first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Patrick  Gilbert;  recording  sec- 
retary, Thomas  Quinlan ;  financial  secretary,  Albert  Bergeron ;  treasurer, 
John  Erwin.  The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third 
Thursdays  of  each  month  in  Union  Hall,  Main  Street.  The  union  secured 
an  eight- hour  workday  May  1,  1901.  The  present  membership  is  thirty- 
eight. 

NEW  HAVEN. 

JOURNEYMEN  BAKERS  AND  CONFECTIONERS  UNION,  NO.  ix. 

11  The  Bakers  and  Confectioners  Local  Union,  No.  11,  of  New  Haven, 
was  organized  in  1887;  hence  it  has  had  fourteen  years  in  which  to  educate 
the  public,  and  those  directly  interested,  up  to  its  principles  of  fair  play 
and  a  living  wage."  The  regular  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second 
and  fourth  Sundays  of  each  month  in  Aurora  Hall,  Union  Street.  Sick 
and  out-of-work  benefits  are  provided  by  the  union.  The  present  member- 
ship is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

JOURNEYMAN  BARBERS  UNION,  NO.  9x5. 

Journeymen  Barbers  Union,  No.  215,  of  New  Haven,  was  organized 

May  3,  1900.    The.  charter  members  were:  Emile  Gericke,  Fred  Schippert, 

Herman  Gericke,    Edward   Frenette,    Herman   Haupt,    Emile    Hossack, 

Patrick  Sheehan.  Joseph  Holzmeister,  William   Schwenk,  Louis  Baker, 
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Oliver  Gauthier,  August  Schultz  and  Charles  Kehoe.  The  first  officers  of 
the  union  were:  President,  Herman  Haupt:  vice-president,  Joseph  Holz- 
meister;  corresponding  secretary  and  financial  secretary,  Emile  Gericke; 
recording  secretary,  Emile  Hossack ;  treasurer,  William  Schwenk.  Meet- 
ings are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month  at  Room  16, 
342  State  Street.  The  union  provides  for  a  sick  benefit  of  $5.00  per  week 
and  a  death  benefit  of  $60.00.  The  organization  has  secured  "  shorter 
hours  by  an  hour  and  a  half  and  much  better  wages,  averaging  from  two 
to  three  dollars  a  week  more ;  the  license  law  has  protected  us  and  our 
patrons  from  inferior  workmanship"  Our  future  aims  are  "to  improve 
the  license  law  and  create  a  better  feeling  and  fellowship  among  our  mem- 
bers of  the  craft  and  their  patrons,  and  to  promote  and  maintain  a  better 
standard  of  cleanliness  and  workmanship  in  barber  shops/'  The  present 
membership  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  total  receipts  the  past 
fiscal  year  were  $848.90. 

ELM  CITY  LODGE,  NO.  61,  BROTHERHOOD  OP  BOILERMAKERS  AND 
IRON  SHIP  BUILDERS. 

Elm  City  Lodge,  No.  61,  of  New  Haven,  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers 
and  Iron  Ship  Builders  was  reorganized  September  15,  1900,  with  the  fol- 
lowing charter  members:  Jason  Warner,  John  McKenna,  James  Mcintosh, 
James  Mcintosh,  Jr.,  James  McRusker,  John  Sheady,  William  Lock, 
Samuel  Fishman,  James  Dougherty,  Albert  Lador,  William  E.  Robertson, 
Hugh  Fallon,  John  F.  Smith,  Charles  Alberts,  John  Powers,  John  Boy- 
son,  M.  J.  Burke,  Patrick  Griffin,  Adam  Cumen,  J.  McCarthy,  William 
Penfield,  Michael  Higgins,  William  Collins,  Willam  O'Donnell,  John 
Ringsley,  Matthew  Lawler,  Dennis  C.  Murphy,  Michael  Shanley,  James 
McDermott,  John  D.  Goff,  John  Amerine,  Charles  Ennion,  Thomas  Daley, 
Lawrence  Smith,  Walter  Cropper,  James  Kinney,  Albert  Riggett  and 
Charles  O'Dell.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Jason 
Warner;  vice-president,  John  McKinna;  corresponding  and  financial  sec- 
retary, Albert  Lader;  recording  secretary,  James  Mcintosh.  Jr.;  treasurer, 
James  Mcintosh,  Sr.  Meetings  of,  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  of  each  month  in  Germania  hall,  Wooster  Street.  The  follow- 
ing benefits  are  provided:  •*  In  case  of  lockout  or  strike,  $7.00  to  married 
men  and  $5.00  to  single  men."  The  platform  of  the  organization  is  "Muni- 
cipal state  and  government  ownership  of  all  public  franchises  and  the  elec- 
tion of  all  public  officers  by  the  referendum  system."  The  union  has 
accomplished  "  a  better  feeling  between  the  men  both  socially  and  morally, 
a  better  system  of  adjustment  of  grievances  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye, and  the  advancement  of  the  wages  of  a  great  many  of  our  mem- 
bers."  The  future  aims  of  the  union  are:  "The  maintenance  of  a 
standard  of  wages  and  shortening  of  hours  of  labor."  The  present  mem- 
ship  of  the  union  is  thirty-five.  The  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
$472.56. 

UNITED  BREWERY  WORKMEN,  UNION  NO.  37. 

"  Since  the  Knights  of  Labor  Brewers,  Coopers  and  Drivers  Assembly, 
No.  9622,  was  dissolved  in  January,  1889,  no  attempts  were  made  by  the 
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brewery  workmen  to  join  the  National  Union,  which  is  the  central  body 
formed  from  the  Knights  of  Labor.  While  the  followers  of  the  unions  in 
New  York  and  other  places  fought  for  the  ten-hour  workday  and  reaped 
the  benefits  of  their  efforts,  the  New  Haven  brewery  workmen  without  a 
union  lost  much  they  had  fought  for,  since,  directly  after  the  dissolving  of 
No.  9622  the  old  twelve  and  thirteen-hour  workday  was  put  in  operation. 
After  a*workman's  friendly  singing  society  had  brought  the  men  together 
in  a  social  way  and  had  given  them  an  opportunity  to  discuss  questions  of 
vital  interest  to  them,  steps  were  taken  to  reorganize  and  on  July  23,  1895, 
the  local  union  No.  37,  of  New  Haven,  was  chartered.  The  principal  work 
of  this  body  during  this  period  has  been  agitating,  and  as  a  result  all 
brewery  workers  of  New  Haven  are  now  organized.  The  Trades  Council 
and  the  affiliated  unions  as  well  have  given  us  valuable  assistance,  and  we, 
in  return,  accept  all  applications  for  financial  assistance  from  any  sister 
union.  The  strong  agitation  in  New  Haven  speeded  a  settlement  with  the 
Narragansett  Brewing  Company.  Other  big  firms  have  followed  since. 
Meetings  are  held  the  second  Sunday  of  each  month  in  Aurora  Hall.  The 
union  at  present  has  104  members. 

BRICKLAYERS  AND  PLASTERERS  UNION,  NO.  6. 

44  The  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  of  New  Haven  were  first  organized 
and  affiliated  with  the  National  Union  on  November  9,  1867;  the  object 
was  to  unite  all  the  practical  journeymen  bricklayers  and  plasterers  work- 
ing in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  union  for  the  purpose  of  securing  whatever 
they  considered  beneficial  to  their  united  interests.  The  first  officers  were: 
President,  George  M.  Grant;  vice  president,  John  Brennan;  secretary, 
Charles  N.  Munson;  treasurer,  John  Butler.  The  union  started  with  63 
members,  $4.00  was  adopted  as  the  standard  wages  for  a  day  of  ten  hours, 
but  in  the  following  year,  1868,  the  union  was  granted  nine  hours  on  Satur- 
day witn  full  pay.  About  this  time  Unions  2,  4  and  12  of  New  York  city 
were  on  strike  for  eight  hours  and  this  union  sent  them  $100.00  in  addition 
to  the  regular  strike  tax.  During  the  panic  of  1873  this  union,  along  with 
many  others  throughout  the  country,  went  down,  owing  to  the  financial 
depression. 

••  It  was  one  of  the  first  unions  in  New  England  to  reorganize,  the 
date  being  February  8,  1881,  the  officers  being:  President,  Frank  A. 
Farrell;  vice-president,  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien;  secretary.  James  McCor- 
mick;  treasurer,  Edwin  S.  Davis.  At  this  time  wages  were  $2.25  and 
$2.50  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  the  union  adopted  $2.75  as  the  standard 
and  in  June,  1881,  the  rate  became  $3.00.  In  May,  1882,  $3.50  was  made 
the  rate  and  in  April,  1883,  was  further  advanced  to  $3.75,  at  which  it 
remained  until  May,  1886,  when  the  nine-hour  day  was  obtained  and  the 
wages  were  made  40  cents  per  hour  or  $3.60  per  day."  Meetings  of  the 
union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month  in  Bricklayers 
Hall,  corner  of  State  and  Chapel  Streets.  The  union  at  present  numbers 
125  members. 
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BUILDING  LABORERS  INTERNATIONAL  PROTECTIVE  UNION  NO.  5. 

Building  Laborers  Union,  No.  5,  of  New  Haven,  was  organized  Sep- 
tember 30,  1877,  with  the  following  charter  members:  John  Beatty,  Pat- 
rick Glynn,  John  Malone,  Michael  King  and  Austin  Joyce.  The  first 
officers  were:  John  Beatty,  president;  John  Malone,  vice-president;  Pat- 
rick Glynn,  secretary;  Michael  King,  financial  secretary;  Austin  Joyce, 
treasurer.  A  death  benefit  of  $50  is  provided  by  the  union  and  assistance 
is  given  to  a  member  who  becomes  disabled.  "We  have  reduced  from 
nine  to  eight  hours  for  a  day's  labor  and  have  had  our  wages  increased 
from  fifteen  cents  an  hour  to  twenty-five."  The  union  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  7q. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  organized  their  local  in 
Ndw  Haven  in  the  year  1885.  "At  that  time  there  was  a  union  in  New 
Haven  having  a  rule  that  prohibited  foreign  born  or  Catholics  to  member- 
ship. There  was  also  a  United  Branch  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City.  The  organization  of  the  Brotherhood 
local  making  three  unions  in  the  city,  caused  confusion  for  some  time  and 
nothing  was  accomplished  towards  improving  the  trade.  Finally  the 
Brotherhood  Union  dropped  out  and  there  was  no  Brotherhood  Union  in 
New  Haven  until  Local,  No.  79,  New  Haven,  was  organized  on  July  15, 
1892.  L  H.  Eckert  was  elected  president  on  February  14,  1898.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  two  local  unions  in  this  city  known  as  United  Order  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  No.  21,  J.  C.  Morton,  president,  and  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  No.  799,  George  E.  Chipraan, 
president,  was  effected  on  February  21,  1898.  The  officers  elected  were: 
J.  C.  Morton,  president;  L.  H.  Eckert,  vice-president;  C.  W.  Mordica,  re- 
cording secretary;  William  Wilson,  financial  secretary;  George  N.  Soley, 
treasurer.  The  officers  were  installed  by  the  late  president  of  Union  No. 
799,  and  thus  by  the  consolidation  of  the  two  local  unions  more  satisfactory 
work  could  be  done  to  better  the  condition  of  the  workmen — another  illus- 
tration of  the  strength  in  union.  The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
pay  funeral  and  disability  benefits  as  follows:  Death  benefits,  membership 
of  six  months.  $100,  wife  benefit,  $25;  one  year  membership,  $200,  wife 
benefit,  9 50;  disability  from  $too  on  one  year  membership,  to  $400  on  five 
years'  membership."  Meetings  are  held  every  Monday  evening  at  781 
Chapel  Street.  On  May  1,  1886,  the  nine -hour  workday  was  established 
for  carpenters  in  New  Haven  by  agreement  with  the  contractors.  In  1901 
the  hours  were  reduced  to  eight  hours  and  wages  were  advanced.  The 
union  employs  a  business  agent,  paying  him  a  salary  of  $18  per  week. 
The  union  has  at  present  five  hundred  members.  "The  membership  is 
steadily  increasing  and  it  ought  to  comprise  every  carpenter  in  New  Haven, 
for  what  higher  ideal  than  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  and,  when  the 
head  of  the  family  has  passed  away,  to  help  those  who  have  been  depend- 
ent on  him  ?  This  and  similar  organizations  are  illustrations  of  the  time 
coming  when  the  phase  *  Brotherhood  of  Man '  will  be  something  besides  a 
glittering  generality." 
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CORE  MAKERS  UNION,  NO  8S. 

Core  Makers  Union,  No.  85,  New  Haven,  was  organized  September  13, 
iooi,  with  the  following  charter  members:  John  E.  Burns,  Harry  Clarke, 
Fred  W.  Schatzman,  John  Hayes,  George  McNamee,  Prank  McAneny, 
William  Ellis,  John  Anderson,  James  J.  Phalen,  Thomas  Kane,  Henry 
Merckling,  James  Led  with,  William  Ackerly,  James  Egan,  Adolph  Jacob- 
son,  Oscar  Gibbs,  William  Hotchkiss,  Edward  Tobin,  Joseph  Cullen, 
William  H.  Hall,  Bertram  Vansickler,  John  Sullivan,  Joseph  Tobin,  Ed- 
ward Legstrom,  Joseph  Lukis,  Frank  Collins,  John  Ericson,  John  Hotch- 
kiss, Charles  Kamb,  William  Carlson,  Louis  Bassett,  Carl  Larson,  Lyman 
J.  Monroe,  John  Wickstrom,  William  Peterson  and  Charles  L.  Gladding. 
The  first  and  present  officers  are  as  follows:  President,  John  E.  Burns; 
vice-president,  Harry  Clarke;  financial  secretary,  Fred  W.  Schatzman,  210 
Humphrey  Street;  recording  secretary,  John  Hayes;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, George  McNamee;  treasurer,  Frank  McAneny.  Meetings  of  the 
union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month  in  Trade  Coun- 
cil Hall,  890  Chapel  Street.  The  principles  of  the  union  are  "to  bring  the 
men  working  at  our  trade  into  closer  harmony  and  protect  our  rights  of 
work  in  the  line  of  wages  and  the  number  of  hours  of  labor."  Our  future 
aims  are  "  to  protect  our  members  with  sick  and  death  benefits,  increase 
their  wages  and  shorten  their  workday." 

CIGARMAKERS  UNION,  NO.  39. 

Cigar  Makers  International  Union,  No.  39.  of  New  Haven,  was  organ- 
ized November  27,  1876,  with  about  twenty  charter  members  It  has 
grown  steadily  ever  since,  numbering  at  present  about  300,  embracing 
every  cigar  maker  and  cigar  packer  in  the  city.  Not  without  a  great  deal 
of  work  and  self-sacrifice  has  its  present  strength  been  attained.  It  has  not 
had  many  strikes  to  contend  with,  but  every  strike  was  won.  Wages  were 
increased  25  per  cent,  through  organization.  The  eight-hour  day  has  been 
in  force  since  1888.  A  continuous  agitation  and  advertisement  of  the 
Union  Label  has  been  carried  on.  Laws  regulating  the  employment  of  ap- 
prentices are  also  enforced.  Also  laws  regulating  the  proper  use  of  the 
Union  Label  by  the  manufacturers.  When  a  member  is  sick  he  receives 
$5. 00  per  week  for  thirteen  weeks.  Death  benefits  from  $50  to  $550  are 
paid.  A  member  who  has  been  such  for  two  years  or  under  five  years  is 
entitled  to  $50  burial  expenses.  A  member  of  five  years  or  under  ten  years 
is  entitled  to  $200.  A  member  of  ten  years  or  under  fifteen  years  is  enti- 
tled to  $350.    A  member  of  fifteen  years  or  over  is  entitled  to  $550. 

••A  member  who  is  out  of  work  can  draw  $3.00  a  week  out-of-work 
benefit,  to  the  amount  of  $54  during  a  fiscal  year.  No  out-of-work  benefit 
is  paid  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August.  A  member  who  is  out  of 
work  and  wishing  to  leave  town  can  have  a  traveling  loan  book,  and  can 
draw  from  the  different  unions  through  which  he  travels  while  seeking 
work,  traveling  expenses,  or  loans,  up  to  $20.  After  he  has  again  secured 
employment  he  must  pay  back  that  money  which  he  has  been  loaned  at 
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the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  of  bis  weekly  wages.    Also  $5.00  a  week  is  paid  to 
members  who  are  on  strike. 

••  Regular  meetings  are  held  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month  in 
Trades  Council  Hall,  and  Executive  Board  meetings  are  held  every  week. 

"  Outside  of  these  amounts  the  members  also  assess  themselves  locally 
to  help  members  in  need,  and  also  those  who  are  on  strike  to  better  their 
condition.  The  union  is  also  the  means  of  increasing  and  cultivating  the 
intelligence  of  its  members  in  the  economical,  political  and  social  sense. 

44  The  Union  Label  of  the  Cigarmakers'  Union  is  of  a  light  blue  color, 
and  is  in  plain  view  on  every  box  of  cigars  which  is  made  by  union  work- 
men. The  Union  Label  signifies  that  the  cigars  were  made  under  health- 
ful conditions,  good  workmanship,  and  that  the  union  price  was  paid  for 
the  same." 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  UNION,  NO.  90. 

Electrical  Workers  Union,  No.  90,  New  Haven,  was  organized  Decem- 
ber ia,  1899.  The  charter. members  were:  F.  J.  Horan,  L.  M.  Pairchild, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Carlo  Bernaseoni,  H.  M.  Arnold,  Patrick  Moran,  Charles 
N.  Preston,  Frank  W.  Tanner,  W.  J.  Dobbs,  R.  D.  Doherty,  M.  Reynolds, 
Phillip  Reilly,  Edward  Moran,  J.  G.  Reidreich,  George  H.  Peckham  and 
William  Cannon.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  F.  J. 
Moran;  vice-president,  Samuel  Johnson;  financial  secretary,  L.  M.  Fair- 
child;  recording  secretary  and  treasurer,  Herbert  M.  Arnold.  Meetings 
are  held  every  Saturday  in  Foresters  Hall,  781  Chapel  Street.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  organization  are  "  to  rescue  our  trade  from  the  low  level  to 
which  it  has  fallen  and  by  mutual  effort  to  place  ourselves  on  a  foundation 
sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  further  encroachments,  to  establish  an 
apprentice  system,  to  protect  the  public  from  from  inferior  workmanship, 
to  better  educate  our  members  in  the  application  of  electricity  by  discus- 
sion and  drawings,  to  create  a  friendly  feeling  among  the  workmen,  to 
settle  disputes  between  employer  and  employe  by  arbitration,  to  assist  each 
other  in  sickness,  to  secure  employment  for  those  in  need,  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor  and  to  obtain  fair  conditions  in  a  peaceful  and  legal  man- 
ner." ••  A  majority  of  our  members  have  received  an  increase  in  wages  of 
$5  per  month,  others  have  been  benefited  by  a  shorter  workday  with  no 
loss  in  wages  and  others  by  pay  for  working  overtime."  The  present 
membership  of  the  union  is  60.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year 
were  $500. 

NEW  HAVEN  BRANCH  AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OP  ENGINEERS  AND 

MACHINISTS. 

The  New  Haven  Branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
and  Machinists  of  New  Haven  was  organised  in  1873  or  1874.  The  society 
is  an  amalgamation  of  trades  of  iron  workers,  engine  builders,  blacksmiths, 
boiler  makers,  pattern  makers,  marine  engineers,  and  engineers  by  sea  or 
land  and  was  instituted  in  Great  Britain  in  185a.  The  charter  members  of 
the  local  branch  were:  William  L.  Andrew,  James  Mason,  Jacob  Ashton, 
John  Janes,  George  Winter.  John  Litch,  Alexander  Litch  and  George 
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Black.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  James  Mason; 
secretary,  James  J.  Jardine;  treasurer,  Jacob  Ashton.  Meetings  of  the 
union  are  held  every  alternate  Saturday  evening  in  the  Hoadley  Building. 
"  The  union  provides  for  the  following  benefits:  Sick  benefit,  $3  per  week 
for  twenty-six  weeks;  $1.50  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks  and  91.20  per 
week  thereafter;  out-of-work  benefit,  $3  for  fourteen  weeks,  $2. 10  for  thirty 
weeks,  and  $1.80  thereafter;  disabled  benefit,  $6  per  week;  $72  at  death, 
superannuated  benefit  thirty  years  a  member,  $2.40  per  week;  thirty-five 
years  a  member,  $2. 70  per  week ;  forty  years,  $3  per  week  for  remainder  of 
life."  Our  motto,  "  Men  are  brethren  all,  united  we  stand,  divided  we 
fall."  4  *  We  strive  for  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  to  alleviate  the 
distressed  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  trades  named,  to  provide  for 
old  age  after  a  life  of  toil,  to  keep  our  members  out  of  the  workhouse  and 
to  help  the  sick  and  members  out  of  work."  The  New  Haven  Branch  has 
12  members.  The  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  about  $100.  The  total 
membership  of  the  society  is  about  90,000,  about  2,000  being  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

GRANITE  CUTTERS  NATIONAL  UNION. 

The  New  Haven  Branch  of  the  Granite  Cutters  National  Union  was 
organized  in  1882.  The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  after  the  fifteenth,  in  United  Workmens  Hall.  A  death 
benefit  of  $125  is  provided  by  the  union.  "  Our  principles  are:  To  uphold 
unionism  in  all  its  branches  and  to  encourage  non-union  men  to  become 
such,  to  work  for  a  good  day's  pay  and  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor."  The 
present  membership  is  twenty-eight.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year 
were  $728.65.  The  Granite  Cutters  National  Union  at  large  was  organized 
at  Rockland,  Me.,  March  10,  1877.  The  present  headquarters  of  the 
National  Union  are  at  Boston,  Mass. 

IRON  MOLDERS  UNION,  NO.  60. 

Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  60,  of  New  Haven,  was  organized  May  31, 
1887.  The  first  corresponding  secretary  was  John  T.  McMahon;  financial 
secretary,  John  E.  Hague,  33  Lock  Street.  Meetings  are  held  the  second 
and  fourth  Thursdays  of  each  month  in  Insurance  Building.  "Concerning 
the  condition  of  the  local  union:  Our  union  was  born  away  back  in  1887. 
We  had  at  that  time,  and  for  some  period  thereafter,  a  membership  of 
about  four  hundred  molders.  The  union,  however,  like  all  organizations 
which  have  membership  fees,  was  affected  by  the  dull  times,  poor  wages 
and  the  general  shutting  down  of  shops,  so  that  we  lost  about  fifty  per  cent, 
of  our  actual  and  active  membership.  Men  who  lose  employment,  even 
for  a  time,  or  who  are  put  on  short  hours,  find  it  difficult  and  oftentimes 
impossible  to  keep  up  the  expense  of  membership  and  fall  out  temporarily. 
We  are,  however,  gradually  getting*  them  back  as  times  get  better.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  membership  in  the  union  are  these:  If  a  mem- 
ber become  sick  he  receives  $5.00  a  week  for  thirteen  weeks  in  any  one 
year.     If  a  member  should  die  his  beneficiaries  receive  from  $100  to  $200, 
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according  to  length  of  membership,  to  help  towards  his  funeral  expense. 
These  are  the  distinct  and  assured  benefits.  Besides  these  a  membership 
almost*  insures  his  receiving  better  pay  than  if  he  were  a  non-union  man 
and,  as  the  union  grows  stronger,  makes  his  chance  of  employment  much 
greater.  Examples  of  this  can  be  seen  right  here  in  our  own  city.  There 
is  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  employed  and  employer  to  get 
together,  but  more  real  work  must  be  done  than  there  has  been  in  the  past 
and  more  energy  shown  by  both  sides  in  getting  this  condition  of  things. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  iron  trade  has  experienced  a  very  material 
revival  recently  and  molders  are  in  demand  in  many  places.  This  augurs 
well  for  the  future,  but  until  we  have  a  practical  advance  in  wages  and  an 
improvement  in  shop  conditions  there  will  be  scoffers  at  the  union." 

HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT  EMPLOYES  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
AND  BARTENDERS  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  OP  AMERICA. 

The  above  union  was  organized  September  15,  1901.  The  charter 
members  were:  Frank  W.  Reynolds,  T.  F.  Connelly,  W.  F.  Ryan,  D.  J. 
Doody,  John  J  Walsh,  H.  H.  Connelly,  Charles  Heuschler,  J.  F.  Coffey, 
Herman  Schultz,  Charles  F.  Smith,  John  J.  Leary,  William  C.  Larone,  W. 
M.  Robbins,  T.  Hoffman,  J.  Avertroum,  G.  Fitzsimmons,  John  Canary,  E. 
Hubbell,  P.  Pendergast,  Charles  N.  Morse,  Frank  H.  Faulkner,  John  H. 
Cronogue,  H.  F.  Korten,  M.  A.  O'Connor,  W.  A.  Carry,  T.  F.  Stanford,  I. 
B.  Lagget,  E.  F.  Moriarity,  E.  T.  Mullen,  W.  H.  Sikes,  F.  R.  Ganey,  A.  J. 
Keenan,  L.  Riley,  W.  J.  Dyer,  J.  L.  McCormack,  J.  C.  Keller,  J.  C.  Car- 
roll,  R.  G.  Tessier,  Joseph  Forand,  D.  P.  Miller,  F.  C.  Chapin,  F.  H. 
Ortseifie,  W.  A.  Canary,  W.  R.  Shelton,  T.  F.  Ryan,  J.  Brindage  and 
Charles  Faulhaber.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Ed- 
ward T.  Mullen;  vice-president,  L.  Riley;  secretary  and  treasurer,  William 
R.  Shelton;  recording  secretary,  Thomas  Ryan.  The  meetings  of  the 
union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Sunday  afternoons  of  each  month  in  Elks 
Hall,  Insurance  Building.  The  union  provides  for  a  death  benefit  of  $50. 
The  future  aims  of  the  union  are  "good  hours  and  good  pay  and  a  sick 
benefit."  The  union  now  numbers  243  members.  The  total  receipts  the 
last  fiscal  year  were  $515.93. 

ELM  CITY  LODGE,  NO.  284,  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN. 

The  above  union  was  organized  in  1885.  Meetings  are  held  the  first 
and  third  Sundays  of  each  month  in  A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall,  139  Orange  Street. 
The  union  provides  for  the  following  benefits:  Six  dollars  per  week  sick 
benefit;  $1,500  in  case  of  death  or  disability.  The  lodge  now  numbers  190 
members.  The  officers  in  July,  1901,  were:  President,  Andrew  P.  Kelly; 
secretary,  John  Simpson;  treasurer,  William  A.  Pyle. 

HACK  DRIVERS  UNION. 

14  New  Haven  hackmen  formed  a  union  September  24,  1902,  and  took  in 
about  135  members.  These  officere  were  elected:  President,  Lewis  Doebel; 
vice-president,  Joseph  F.  Daly;  secretary,  John  E.  Gallagher;  financial 
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secretary  and  treasurer,  Charles  A.  Cain;  inside  guard,  James  J.  Giles. 
The  object  of  the  union  is  to  protect  its  members  from  outside  and  irre- 
sponsible competition.    Its  number  is  483. 

ELM  CITY  LODGE,  NO.  77,  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE   ENGINEERS. 

Elm  City  Lodge,  No.  77,  of  New  Haven,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  was  organized  March  19,  1866.  The  union  holds  regular  meet- 
ings the  first  and  third  Sundays  in  each  month  in  Room  45,  Union  Station. 
The  union  provides  for  life  insurance  from  $750  to  $4,500,  as  the  applicant 
desires.    The  union  has  three  hundred  members  at  present. 

"The  wage  scale  went  into  effect  in  February,  1902,  as  follows:  A 
day's  work  is  to  be  constituted  by  a  run  of  one  hundred  miles  or  less,  or 
twelve  hours  or  less.  Engineeers  on  passenger  trains  are  to  receive  $3-5<> 
and  on  freight  trains  $4.00.  Firemen  are  to  receive  $2.00  for  passenger 
service  and  $2.15  for  freight  service  instead  of  $1.75  and  $2.00,  which  was 
formerly  the  pay  on  the  best  pacing  division.  Hereafter  the  pay  is  to  be 
equalized  as  to  engineers,  and  there  will  be  no  preferences  on  any  of  the 
division. 

"  A  large  number  of  the  divisions  of  the  Brotherhood  have  a  weekly 
indemnity  insurance,  each  having  their  own  law,  which  vary  in  the  amount 
of  dues  and  indemnity.  The  weekly  indemnity  is  usually  about  twelve 
dollars. 

"The  organization  has  contracts  with  107  railroad  companies,  which 
include  nearly  all  the  great  trunk  lines.  These  contracts  embody  rates  of 
pay  and  rules  and  regulations  governing  overtime,  treatment  of  the  em- 
ployes and  for  the  prevention  of  unjust  discharge  or  suspension. 

"Through  the  instrumentality  of  this  organized  effort,  the  remuner- 
ation for  services  has  been  greatly  increased,  overtime  allowance  properly 
adjusted,  and  the  character  of  those  who  comprise  it  elevated  and  educated, 
and  peace  and  harmony  maintained  between  the  employer  and  employe." 

"  EXTRACTS  FROM   CONSTITUTION. 

"Section  i.  This  organization  shall  be  known  under  the  name  and 
title  of  the  •  Grand  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,' 
and  its  purpose  shall  be  to  more  effectually  combine  the  interests  of  loco- 
motive engineers,  to  elevate  their  standing  as  such,  and  their  character  as 
men.  *  *  *  *  *  No  person  shall  become  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood unless  he  is  a  white  man  21  years  of  age,  and  can  read  and  write,  and 
is  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  temperate  habits,  and  a  locomotive  en- 
gineer in  good  standing,  and  in  actual  service  as  a  locomotive  engineer 
when  proposed,  and  has  had  experience  as  such  at  least  one  year,  each 
Division  to  be  the  judge  of  what  constitutes  one  year's  experience.  *  * 
*  *  *  No  member  of  this  organization  shall  be  allowed  to  join  any  other 
labor  organization,  under  penalty  of  expulsion  by  his  Division.  *  *  *  * 
The  influence  or  sympathy  of  the  Brotherhood,  as  a  body,  shall  never  be 
enlisted  or  used  in  favor  of  any  political  or  religious  organization  what- 
ever; no  member  of  this  Brotherhood  shall  be  permitted  to  discuss  in  any 
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manner  in  Division,  or  while  disscussing  Division  matters,  any  religious 
matter,  or  criticise  the  religious  belief  of  any  member,  and  any  Division 
permitting  the  same  to  be  done  shall  have  their  charter  suspended,  and  all 
members  participating  in  such  discussion  shall  be  expelled." 

MUSICAL  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  New  Haven  Musical  Protective  Association  was  organized  Septem- 
ber 22,  iqoi.  The  charter  members  were :  Louis  Felsburg,  Frank  Fichtl, 
Albert  Mallon,  George  Robinson  and  Henry  Nicholls.  The  first  and  pres- 
ent officers  are  the  same,  as  follows:  President,  Louis  Felsburg;  vice- 
president,  George  Robinson;  recording  secretary,  Henry  G-  Nicholls,  556 
Elm  Street;  financial  secretary,  Albert  Mallon;  treasurer,  Frank  Fichtl. 
The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  fourth  Sunday  of  each  month  in 
Room  24,  Insurance  Building.  The  principles  of  the.  union  are  "to  unite 
the  instrumental  portion  of  the  musical  profession  of  New  Haven  and  im- 
mediate neighborhood  for  the  better  protection  of  its  interests  in  general ; 
the  establishment  of  a  minimum  rate  of  prices  to  be  charged  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  association  for  their  professional  services  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  good  faith  and  fair  dealing  between  its  members."  ••  The  organi- 
zation has  accomplished :  (1)  "  Unity;"  (2)  "  Better  prices  for  each  mem- 
ber's services;"  (3)  "Better  feeling  among  the  musicians  and  a  more 
general  desire  to  help  one  another;"  (4)  "By  a  strict  observance  and 
enforcement  of  our  laws,  underhand •  and  loose  business  has  been  stopped 
to  a  very  great  extent."  The  present  membership  of  the  association  is  one 
hundred  and  ninety- two;  about  $260  representing  the  income  for  six 
months. 

PATTERN  MAKERS  LEAGUE. 

The  Pattern  Makers  League,  of  New  Haven,  was  organized  July  15, 
iqo2,  by  "  James  Wilson,  general  president  of  the  Pattern  Makers  League 
of  North  America.  Thirty  members  form  the  nucleus  of  what  promises  to 
be  a  powerful  factor  in  New  Haven  labor  circles.  The  national  organiza- 
tion is  in  prosperous  condition  and  is  rapidly  growing.  President  Wilson 
also  organized  the  Bridgeport  local.  The  association  is  both  protective 
and  mutually  beneficial,  with  sick  and  death  benefits,  tool  insurance  and 
superannuation  funds.  It  includes  a  majority  of  the  wood  pattern  makers 
of  New  Haven.  Meetings  are  held  on  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month  in  Room  15,  Insurance  Building." 

JOURNEYMEN  PLUMBERS  UNION,  NO.  21. 

*•  Journeymen  Plumbers  Union,  No.  21,  of  New  Haven,  was  organized 
in  April,  1884,  and  became  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  about  1896.  It  has  eighty  members  in  good  standing  and  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  An  immense  amount  of  hard  work  both  in  this  city 
and  outside  stands  to  its  credit,  within  the  last  two  years  having  succeeded 
in  organizing  branches  in  Waterbury,  Bridgeport  and  New  Britain,  all  of 
which  are  very  strong  and  are  doing  good  work  for  the  cause  which  they 
represent.    The  future  looks  wonderfully  bright  and  prosperous,  and  if 
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bard  and  earnest  work  will  avail,  this  nnion  certainly  will  succeed  in  be- 
coming one  of  the  strongest  bodies  not  only  in  this  city  but  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  holds  regular  meetings  on  the  first  and 
third  Mondays  of  each  month  at  its  hall,  781  Chapel  Street." 

PRINTING  PRESSMEN'S  UNION,  NO.  74. 

••The  New  Haven  Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  No.  74,  is  the  outcome 
of  an  organization  composed  of  pressmen  and  stereotypers  of  New  Haven, 
which  was  formed  nearly  ten  years  ago.  Previous  to  1892  unionism  in 
press  rooms  was  unknown  in  New  Haven.  William  E.  C.  Young,  a  stereo-  . 
typer  from  Chicago,  employed  on  the  New  Haven  Evening  Register,  and 
Andrew  Russell,  a  pressman  from  Troy,  New  York,  employed  on  the  New 
Haven  Evening  Leader,  got  their  heads  together  and  conceived  the  idea 
of  forming  a  union  to  be  composed  of  pressmen  and  stereotypers.  They 
both  held  cards  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  and  applied  to 
that  body  for  permission  to  organize,  which  was  readily  granted.  The 
charter  members  were:  Pressmen,  Andrew  A.  Russell,  Arthur  H.  Bolton 
and  Frederick  H.  Barrows;  stereotypers,  William  J.  Ditts,  William  E.  C. 
Young  and  George  H.  Kipple.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  Andrew 
A.  Russell;  vice-president,  Frederick  H.  Barrows;  secretary,  James  Mul* 
vey;  treasurer,  Arthur  H.  Bolton.  As  soon  as  the  charter  was  issued  the 
members  proceeded  to  look  around  for  new  members  but  did  not  meet  with 
much  success,  for  the  pressmen  of  New  Haven  seemed  to  fear  unions  and 
union  men.  For  years  the  pressmen  had  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union.  They  had  endeavored  to  secure 
legislation  in  the  International  body  favorable  to  themselves  but  the  press- 
men being  very  much  in  the  minority,  were  ridden  over  *  rough-shod '  and 
trampled  on  until  '  patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.'  They  then  decided  to 
withdraw  from  the  International  Typographical  Union  and  organize  an 
International  body  of  their  own.  Gradually  the  pressmen  withdrew  from 
the  International  Typographical  Union  and  joined  the  International  Print- 
ing Pressmen's  Union.  The  International  Typographical  Union  being 
unable  to  stem  the  tide  that  had  set  in,  finally  gave  up  the  fight  and  were 
very  willing  to  make  terms  with  the  International  Printing  Pressmen's 
Union.  It  was  shortly  after  that  that  the  New  Haven  Union  was  organized. 
When  the  New  Haven  Stereotypers  and  Pressmen's  Union,  No.  23,  was 
disbanded,  four  lone  pressmen  found  themselves  with  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  traveling  cards  in  their  hands,  like  so  many  sheep  without 
a  fold,  and  not  enough  in  number  to  organize  and  get  a  charter.  The 
cards  were  deposited  finally  with  the  New  York  Union.  The  officers  of 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  asked  that  another  pressman 
be  secured  and  a  local  body  formed.  The  getting  of  that  fifth  pressman 
was  much  more  difficult  than  the  getting  of  forty  others  that  followed.  He 
was  found,  however,  and  our  cards  were  returned  to  us  and  we  applied  to 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  and  got  a  charter  and  what 
seemed  a  hopeless  undertaking  in  the  beginning  has  proved  a  success. 
New  members  are  being  taken  in  at  every  meeting  and  it  will  not  be  long 
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before  every  competent  pressman  in  New  Haven  will  be  a  union  man." 
The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month  in 
Trades  Council  Hall.  The  following  benefits  are  provided:  "Death 
benefit  by  International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  and  Assistants  Union* 
$100;  strike  benefit,  married  men  $7  per  week,  single  men  $5  per  week  for 
thirteen  consecutive  weeks.  The  objects  and  aims  of  the  union  are 
"  mutual  protection,  social  intercourse,  sustaining  good  workmen,  main- 
taining scale  of  prices,  exchange  of  views  and  ideas  as  to  the  best  method 
to  produce  first  class  work,  take  an  active  interest  in  politics  should  a  labor 
party  organise,  and  work  in  conjunction  with  other  local  unions  in  the 
printing  trades  to  have  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Label  placed  on  all 
public  printing."  "We  have  accomplished  all  of  the  above."  The  union 
at  present  numbers  twenty -eight  members. 

BLM  CITY  LODGE,  NO.  aox,  BROTHERHOOD  OP  RAILROAD  TRAINMEN. 

Elm  City  Lodge,  No.  201,  New  Haven,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, was  organized  March  21,  1886,  with  the  following  charter  members: 
D.  T.  Medill,  Fred  H.  Clark,  George  W.  Clark,  William  McGreeny,  Charles 
W.  Snyder,  Owen  Comiskey,  William  Mulcahy,  Edward  Donovan,  James 
J.  Shanley,  Joseph  Lyons,  William  Jerome,  Olander  O'Coon  and  Almon  M. 
Jaustines.  The  first  officers  were:  Master,  James  J.  Shanley;  secretary, 
David  T.  Medill;  financier,  Fred  H.  Clark.  Meetings  of  the  union  are 
held  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of  each  month  at  10:45  a.  m.  in  Odd  Fel- 
lows Hall,  Crown  Street.  "The  lodge  pays  a  sick  benefit  for  seventeen 
weeks  of  $3.00  per  week  and  $5.00  per  week  for  sixteen  weeks  thereafter; 
insurances  are  provided  in  three  classes:  A,  $400;  B,  $800;  C,  $1,200. 
Every  member  is  insured  against  total  and  permanent  disability  and 
death."  The  principles  of  the  union  are  to  promote  the  welfare  and  inter- 
ests of  the  members  in  every  way.  "  Our  organization  has  advanced  the 
wages,  shortened  the  hours  and  bettered  the  conditions  in  general  of  all 
men  employed  in  train  and  yard  service  on  all  railroads  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  New  Mexico.  It  has  paid  almost  $10,000,000  in  claims 
to  members,  total  and  permanently  disabled,  and  the  heirs  of  the  de- 
ceased." "  We  aim  to  instill  on  the  minds  of  our  members  the  principles  of 
our  motto,  the  beautiful  words,  « Sobriety,  Benevolence  and  Industry.'  We 
believe  men  who  are  loyal  to  these  sentiments  make  good  citizens  and  good 
citizens  make  good  government"  The  local  lodge  numbers  225  members. 
The  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $9,000. 

RETAIL  CLERKS  UNION,  NO.  441. 

The  Retail  Clerks  Union,  No.  441,  of  New  Haven,  was  organized  in 
October,  1900.  The  charter  members  were:  E.  J.  Lynch,  J.  J.  Burns,  S. 
B.  Palmer,  P.  Schumer,  J.  Hughes,  J.  Sitson,  W.  F.  Coleman,  J.  Walsh 
and  five  others.  Meetings  are  held  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  in 
Trades  Council  Hall.  A  death  benefit  of  $100  is  provided  for  by  the  associ- 
ation. The  objects  of  the  association  are  M  to  do  away  with  night  work 
and  opening  on  holidays ;  to  advance  the  sale  and  to  use  only  union  goods.** 
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The  organization  has  reduced  the  number  of  nights  to  work  from  four  and 
six  to  two  nights  a  week  and  have  gained  a  very  friendly  feeling  among 
the  clerks  of  all  stores.    The  present  membership  is  sixty. 

ORDER  OP  RAILROAD  CONDUCTORS. 

The  New  Haven  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors  was  organized  January 
3,  1892.  The  charter  members  were:  E.  A.  Lithgon,  George  T.  Dade, 
Louis  P.  Bristol,  James  T.  Brady,  L.  A.  Morey,  J.  J.  Doyle,  J.  J.  Carroll, 
£.  F.  Sinclair,  A.  D.  Simons  and  C.  C.  Ross.  The  first  officers  were:  Chief 
conductor,  E.  A.  Lithgon ;  assistant  chief  conductor,  George  T.  Dade ;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  Charles  C.  Ross.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  at 
10:30  a.  m.  the  second  Sunday  of  each  month  in  Masonic  Temple.  Insurance 
and  benefits  are  provided  as  follows:  ••  First,  insurance  from  Grand  Divi- 
sion graded  certificates  $1,000.  $3,000  and  $3,000.  Second,  subordinate 
lodge  benefits  $7.00  per  week  sick  benefits  to  members."  The  future  aim 
of  the  order  is  "the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  railroad  conductors 
financially  and  morally."  The  order  now  numbers  fifty  members.  The 
total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $500. 

SODA  BOTTLERS  AND  DRIVERS  UNION. 

The  Soda  Bottlers  and  Drivers  Union,  of  New  Haven,  was  organized 
Marcji  1,  1902,  with  thirty-five  members.    A  local  paper  says: 

"They  bid  fair  to  be  a  powerful  organization.  They  are  suffering 
from  an  injustice  practiced  upon  them  through  the  summer  months  by 
overtime,  and  as  several  of  the  boss  bottlers  have  paid  no  overtime  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  unify  themselves  so  they  can  better  their  con- 
dition socially  and  financially.  When  the  employers  understand  what  is 
wanted  they  themselves  will  be  in  a  better  condition  to  successfully  cope 
with  their  competitors.  It  will  be  the  means  of  settling  on  a  more  equita- 
ble basis  regarding  wages  and  prices  of  their  products." 

STONE  MASONS  UNION,  NO.  7. 

Stone  Masons  Union,  No.  7,  of  New  Haven,  was  organized  as  a  local 
in  1865,  and  was  reorganized  and  joined  the  International  Union  in  1886. 
Meetings  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays  of  each  month  at  746 
Chapel  Street.    James  J.  Reilly,  203  West  Street,  is  secretary  of  the  union, 

STAGE  EMPLOYES  UNION,  NO.  74. 

Stage  Employes  Union,  No.  74,  of  New  Haven,  was  organized  May  15, 
1900.  The  charter  members  weie:  Matthew  Sexton,  G.  Miller,  Henry 
Powell,  James  Mulvey,  Robert  Gates,  Bernard  Heegan,  Frank  Carroll,  T. 
Miller,  Edward  English,  William  Sexton,  George  Smith,  J.  A.  O'Brien, 
William  Gorry,  Harry  Miller,  T.  English,  Fred.  Hoeger,  Nathan  Johnson, 
George  Lee,  William  Rhein,  Joseph  Courvy,  William  Keiny  and  Patrick 
Ryan.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Matthew  Sexton; 
vice-president,  G.  Miller;  recording  secretary,  James  Mulvey;  financial 
secretary,  Henry  Powell ;  treasurer,  Robert  Gates  The  meetings  of  the 
union  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Sundays  of  each  month  in  Trades 
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Council  Hall.  Regular  labor  organisation  benefits  are  provided  by  the 
union.  "  Since  organizing  we  have  had  our  wages  increased  about  ten  per 
cent. ;  have  succeeded  in  unionizing  very  nearly  all  of  New  Haven  and 
Waterbury  in  our  particular  line,  better  services  have  been  rendered  to  the 
management,  and  at  present  we  are  working  under  one  head."  The  union 
at  present  has  sixty-one  members,  with  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year 
of  $500.50. 

TRADES   COUNCIL. 

•'  The  history  of  the  Trades  Council,  of  New  Haven,  is  in  every  respect 
an  interesting  one.  A  resume  of  its  progress  includes  many  hard  struggles 
and  recalls  a  great  deal  of  good  work  which  has  been  done.  Labor  organi- 
zations were  known  in  New  Haven  as  far  back  as  i860,  but  their  existence 
was  precarious  up  to  1877,  when  the  first  real  and  lasting  attempt  was  made 
at  organization.  In  that  year,  1877,  the  Cigarmakers  and  Tailors  Unions 
united  to  hold  a  picnic  to  help  the  striking  cigarmakers  of  New  York  City. 
They  held  together  during  the  year  and  the  following  year  were  joined  by 
the  Typographical  Union.  During  the  following  few  years  the  plan  was 
agitated  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  body  of  labor  unions.  In  188 1, 
a  meeting  was  arranged  and  there  was  formed  the  Cc  uncil  of  Trade  and 
Labor  Unions,  afterwards  changing  to  the  Trades  Council  (its  present 
name)  of  New  Haven.  Its  first  president  was  H.  H.  Lane.  Since 'that 
memorable  first  meeting,  the  council  has  held  to  the  high  standard  adopted. 
During  its  career,  it  has  had  as  guests,  such  famous  men  as  John  S  win  ton, 
Dr.  McGlynn,  Henry  George,  Heber  Newton,  and  Professors  Sumner  and 
Hadley,  of  Yale  University.  In  labor  literature  it  has  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  to  disseminate  the  meaning  and  workings  of  the  order. 

44  It  has  founded  not  less  than  three  daily  and  two  weekly  papers  in 
New  Haven  itself,  and  has  assisted  several  papers  outside  of  New  Haven. 
The  first  annual  statement  of  the  council  showed  receipts  $53.44  and  ex- 
penditures $37.13.  This  increased  year  by  year,  and  money  began  flowing 
into  the  treasury. 

"So  soon  as  a  firm  organization  was  made,  the  Trades  Council  Hall 
was  established  for  meeting  purposes.  The  council  soon  afterwards  estab- 
lished a  local  branch  of  the  New  York  Workmen's  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. From  its  very  inception,  the  council  has  taken  an  active  but  unselfish 
concern  in  matters  of  public  questions.  In  September,  1881,  when  the 
water  question  came  up,  the  council  at  once  took  a  decided  stand  in  favor 
of  the  city  owning  the  water  works,  and  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  though  that  their  efforts  failed.  Later 
on  the  council  urged  the  formation  of  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Although  backed  up  by  excellent  authority,  they  were  also  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment in  this.  In  February,  1882,  J.  F.  Busche,  who  afterwards  had 
a  national  reputation,  became  secretary  of  the  council  and  did  active  work 
in  its  favor.  On  October  31,  1882,  the  council  having  resisted  the  efforts 
of  politicians  to  get  its  vote,  one  way  or  another,  passed  a  resolution  which 
was  plain  and  not  to  be  misunderstood.     It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  coun- 
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cil  for  the  present  would  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  so  far  as  parties 
were  concerned,  and  intimated  that  later  on  it  would  probably  have  candi- 
dates of  its  own.  This  resolution  has  never  been  violated  by  the  council. 
In  1883,  it  helped  to  good  advantage  the  striking  cigarette  makers  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  the  telegraphers  of  the  United  States  and  the  New  York  cigar- 
makers.  In  December,  1883,  a  banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  the  French 
delegates  to  the  Boston  Industrial  Exposition,  and  the  members  were  ever 
afterwards  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Paris  workmen.  In  March,  1887,  a 
convention  of  trades  and  labor  unions  was  held  at  Hartford,  at  which  the 
Connecticut  State  Branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  formed 
and  in  which  the  New  Haven  Council  took  an  active  part.  One  thing  the 
Trades  Council  has  utterly  failed  in,  that  is,  the  formation  of  a  union  of  the 
female  wage-earners  of  the  city.  Numerous  attempts  to  do  this  have  been 
made,  but  all  have  turned  out  unsuccessfully.  In  June,  1885,  the  first  K. 
of  L.  assembly  was  formed  and  joined  the  council.  This  was  at  the  time 
that  the  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  and  organization  swept  over  the  country, 
when  so  many  K.  of  L.  assemblies  were  formed.  There  were  ten  assem- 
blies formed  in  New  Haven,  with  a  membership  of  6,000  persons.  The 
Trades  Council  was  during  all  this  time  quite  closely  associated  with  the 
K.  of  L.  in  their  plans  and  projects.  And  so  the  council  continued  its 
efforts  year  after  year,  now  bringing  in  new  organizations,  now  stimulating 
organization  among  those  working  people  who  had  not  yet  joined  a  labor 
union ;  occasionally  getting  up  a  subscription  to  aid  some  striking  brethren, 
until  at  the  present  time  it  has  become  a  proud  representative  of  the  work- 
ing people." 

The  secretary  reports  that  "the  council  at  all  times  keeps  a  record  of 
our  city  fathers'  actions,  and  through  the  fear  which  they  might  hold 
against  organized  labor  in  our  city,  enables  us  to  secure  fair  treatment  from 
the  city  government.  It  has  always,  as  a  body,  maintained  a  middle-of- 
the-road  policy  and  has  never  varied  from  those  principles.  We  are  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  both  numerically  and  financially,  and  hope  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  to  have  New  Haven  one  of  the  foremost  and  most 
progressive  trade  union  cities  in  the  United  States." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Constitution  of  the  council: 

"  Sec.  2.  Its  objects  shall  be:  To  unite  the  various  trade  and  labor 
unions  of  this  city ;  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  trade  and  labor  societies 
where  none  now  exist ;  to  mold  public  opinion  in  favor  of  labor,  and  to  act 
as  a  board  of  arbitration  in  trade  disputes ;  to  organize  its  own  system  of 
labor  statistics  and  to  receive  monthly  or  semi-monthly  reports  of  the 
various  societies  affiliated  or  as  the  Trades  Council  may  hereinafter  direct. 

••  Sec.  3.  To  discuss  and  examine  all  questions  affecting  the  interest 
of  the  working  classes.  To  use  every  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  various 
branches  of  labor  the  necessity  for  organizing  economically  and  politically 
and  to  use  every  honorable  means  in  our  power  to  adjust  difficulties  which 
may  arise  between  workmen  and  employers. 

••  Sec.  4.  We  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  assist  each  other  in  securing 
fair  wages  to  the  workers  and  we  shall  withdraw  and  use  our  influence  to 
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have  others  withdraw  all  patronage  and  business  from  those  opposing  the 
demands  of  organized  labor." 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION,  NO.  47. 

"  In  the  year  1852,  the  first  charter  was  issued  by  the  National  Typo- 
graphical Union  to  New  Haven  Typographical  Union.  The  charter  mem- 
bers, many  of  whom  have  long  since  gone  to  their  reward,  were  as  follows: 
B.  R.  Hitchcock,  Henry  Lyons,  Hatch  N.  Eaton,  William  C.  Peck,  Thomas 
G.  Pitman,  M.  M.  Hoggson,  C.  S.  Jones,  Isaac  D.  Ayres,  Andrew  J.  Ellis, 
James  A.  Peck,  C.  Stone,  George  K.  Holmes,  M.  S.  Fuller,  Anson  Munson, 
J.  V.  Browne,  Lewis  Dion,  G.  H.  Osborne,  S.  S.  Taylor,  E,  M.  Grandin, 
Alonzo  P.  Hoyt,  Eugene  Forbes,  William  H.  Jackson,  H.  B.  Stiles,  Luther 
G.  Riggs,  H.  I.  Smith,  A.  W.  Robinson,  E.  Cook,  J.  Giles,  J.  N.  Hopkins, 
H.  Henry,  E.  Buckmaster,  J.  Graver,  A.  Hagenunger  and  Minott  Augur. 
Robert  C.  Smith  was  the  first  president  and  Thomas  J.  Walsh  the  first 
secretary. 

"  These  gentlemen  banded  themselves  together  that  they  might  main- 
tain a  uniform  rate  of  wages,  and  in  doing  so  thus  encourage  others  work- 
ing at  the  printing  trade  to  become  associated  with  them  and  lend  their  aid 
to  the  movement. 

•'  In  1872,  when  the  National  Typographical  Union  enlarged  its  terri- 
tory and  became  an  international  organization,  under  the  name  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  the  following  gentlemen  were  granted 
a  new  charter  for  New  Haven  Typographical  Union,  No.  47:  B.  R.  Hitch- 
cock, Henry  Lyons,  Hatch  N.  Eaton,  G.  A  W.  Ford,  George  R.  Holmes, 
William  H.  Jackson  and  E.  Buckmaster.  William  I.  Hammond  was  at 
this  time  president  and  John  Collins,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union. 

"  During  the  many  years  of  its  existence  the  union  has  endeavored  to 
maintain  a  fair  and  uniform  scale  of  wages,  fair  to  both  men  and  employers. 
How  well  they  have  succeeded  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the 
union  and  uniform  rate  of  wages  paid  speaks  for  itself." 

"  This  union  is  affiliated  with  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  New  England  Typographical 
Union  and  the  Trades  Council." 

The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  third  Monday  in  each  month  in 
Trades  Council  Hall,  Insurance  Building.  ••  No  sick  or  funeral  benefits 
are  provided  by  the  local  union;  the  I.  T.  U.  pays  $60  at  the  death  of  a 
member.  We  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  nine-hour  day  in  this  city." 
The  present  membership  is  sixty. 

WAITERS  UNION. 

The  Waiters  Union,  of  New  Haven,  was  organized  in  August,  1902. 
A  Hartford  paper  has  the  following  in  its  issue  of  August  23,  1902: 

tf  The  waiters  of  New  Haven  have  followed  the  example  of  their  Hart- 
ford brethren  by  organizing  a  union.  This  week  forty  of  them  assembled, 
and  Organizer  E.  T.  Mullen  was  there  to  make  the  proceedings  formal  and 
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effective.  The  names  of  fifteen  additional  applicants  will  be  voted  upon 
at  the  next  meeting.  The  matter  of  regulating  wages  is  something  that 
will  not  be  attempted  at  present.  Membership  in  the  union  after  six 
months  of  its  existence  will  carry  with  it  a  death  benefit  of  $100. 

"  The  officers  and  committees  elected  were  as  follows:  William 
Callahan,  president;  Charles  Coyle,  vice-president;  Arthur  Leifeld, 
treasurer  and  secretary ;  James  Doyle,  recording  secretary ;  Geo.  Charest, 
inspector ;  John  Morrisey,  chaplain ;  Ernest  Thompson,  inside  guard,  and 
Charles  Huber,  outside  guard ;  hall  committee,  William  Callahan,  Daniel 
O'Connor  and  Charles  Coyle.  The  New  Haven  organization  is  the  second 
in  Connecticut." 

WOOD  CARVERS  ASSOCIATION. 

"  In  the  fall  of  1880,  eighteen  carvers  working  in  one  shop  and  com- 
prising nearly  all  the  carvers  in  the  city  working  at  the  trade,  realizing 
they  were  not  receiving  adequate  compensation  for  their  labor  and  having 
learned  how  inadequate  was  the  effort  of  any  one  individual  to  secure  any 
measure  of  consideration  in  this  respect,  decided  to  form  an  association  to 
enable  them  to  act  jointly  as  a  unit, — accordingly  on  an  evening  in  Novem- 
ber the  following  individuals,  S.  Holzmeister,  Charles  Speh,  H.  H.  Lane, 
Emil  Ehalt,  Harry  J.  Cowan,  J.  Achberger,  George  Soder,  Fred  J.  Hattorf, 
Wiegand  Frey,  Henry  Miller,  Joseph  Wipper,  Philip  Heyl,  William  Han- 
son, Otto  Ruckser,  Frank  C.  Nettleton,  Louis  F.  Kinzey,  Anton  Bott  and 
Frank  J.  Dahlmeyer  met  and  completed  the  organization  by  electing  the 
following  officers:     President,  H.  H.  Lane;  vice-president,  Charles  Speh; 
secretary,  Harry  J.  Cowan;  treasurer,  George  Sader.    Soon  afterwards 
the  members,  having  found  how  well  they  could  get  along  when  acting  in 
conjunction,  met  and  drafted  a  schedule  of  prices  for  their  own  work  which 
was  presented  the  following  morning  and  it  was  conceded  and  approved 
inside  of  two  hours,  such  was  the  difference  in  the  influence  between  the 
request  of  one  or  a  few  individuals  and  a  demand  of  the  whole  in  combina- 
tion ;  of  course  the  men  were  elated  with  their  success  and  justly  so,  as  it 
improved  their  conditions  to  the  extent  of  from  $100  to  $200  per  year  but 
they  did  not  lose  their  heads  and  neglect  their  organization  as  is  too  com- 
mon under  such  circumstances,  but  devoted  themselves  to  it  more  zealously 
than  before.    At  first  there  were  some  who  were  opposed  to  anything 
savoring  of  a  union,  therefore  some  concessions  were  made  to  their  preju- 
dices, and  the  title  of  association  was  selected  and  a  sick  benefit  was 
incorporated  and  the  organization  was  to  some  extent  made  social,  all  of 
which  features  were  dispensed  with.    After  a  time  the  idea  developed  that 
no  man  should  be  the  head  of  the  organization,  that  there  should  be 
equality  between  the  members,  that  the  only  distinction  among  them 
should  rest  on  merit,  therefore  the  office  of  president  was  abolished  and 
vice-president  also,  the  working  officers  carrying  on  their  duties  the  same 
as  formerly,  at  each  meeting  a  chairman  being  elected  for  the  occasion, 
the  plan  worked  so  well,  although  they  were  some  doubtful  about  it  at  first, 
that  no  one  has  proposed  to  go  back  to  the  old  system.     In  time  the  corn- 
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plaint  was  made  that  the  work  of  the  secretary  was  too  much  for  one  man 
and  especially  as  all  such  work  was  gratuitous,  when  the  work  was  divided 
among  three,  one  as  recording,  one  as  corresponding  and  another  as  finan- 
cial secretary,  the  result  of  which  has  been  so  eminently  satisfactory  that 
it  has  continued  to  the  present  time  and  is  not  to  be  changed. 

<*  It  might  appear  that  the  association  has  no  executive  head  but  there 
is  an  executive  committee  invested  with  full  power  to  transact  all  necessary 
business  in  the  interim  between  meetings  and  more  recently  a  new  office 
has  been  established  under  the  title  of  business  agent  with  no  well-defined 
powers,  who,  when  occasion  makes  it  necessary,  may  act  sooner  than  the 
executive  committee  can  be  assembled. 

44  The  association  has  always  been  managed  with  great  care  and 
economy,  so  that  the  regular  income,  which  has  always  been  small,  has 
always  been  sufficient  for  the  expenses ;  they  have  never  had  any  debts  to 
trouble  them,  all  liabilities  being  provided  for  at  the  meeting  following 
their  creation  and  have  never  lost  anything  through  the  dishonesty  of  an 
officer. 

"They  have  had  but  few  controversies  with  employers  but  in  such 
cases  have  been  almost  uniformly  successful.  There  are  some  features  of 
this  organization  unique  in  the  history  of  labor  organizations,  the  most 
prominent  one,  perhaps,  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  world  and  is  mentioned 
for  what  it  may  be  worth.  At  the  start  the  principle  was  adopted  that  the 
members ;  should  provide  the  means  for  meeting  the  expenses  as  they  went 
along,  the  dues  should  be  kept  as  low  as  was  consistent  with  the  welfare  of 
the  organisation  but  in  case  of  necessity  the  members  might  be  taxed  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability  to  pay,  that  the  money  paid  for  initiatory  fees 
should  not  be  used  for  expenses  but  should  constitute  a  permanent  fund 
and  should  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  without  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
members,  in  token  of  their  sincerity  the  original  members  paid  in  a  dollar 
apiece  to  furnish  the  necessary  books  and  stationery  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  they  had  a  little  fund  from  their  first  meeting,  this 
has  accumulated  each  year  with  the  additions  and  interests  thereon  until 
it  amounts  to*  a  neat  little  fund,  and  in  a  few  years  the  interest  thereon  is 
like  to  amount  to  more  than  the  fees  for  initiation  and  although  it  belongs 
to  all  in  common  no  one  realizes  that  it  has  cost  him  anything ;  in  fact,  at 
the  present  time,  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  present  member- 
ship who  have  been  transferred  from  other  associations  who  have  not  con- 
tributed anything  thereto,  as  many  who  have  made  the  funds  have  gone  to 
other  associations  and  some  are  long  dead,  the  fund  is  regarded  as  a  sacred 
trust  of  which  the  association  is  the  custodian ;  but  it  has  not  always  been 
an  idle  fund  simply  drawing  interest  to  itself,  but  when  sister  associations 
have  been  in  trouble  and  funds  have  been  sorely  needed,  they  have  been 
able  to  find  success  from  one  of  the  smallest  associations  where  funds  are 
least  likely  to  be  available,  but  always  without  interest,  as  they  would 
never  consent  to  take  anything  in  the  way  of  interest  from  a  sister  associa- 
tion, regarding  all  interest  as  usury  from  a  moral  standpoint  and  only 
justified  in  business  where  that  system  prevails.     In  1882,  in  connection 
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with  the  association  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati 
which  comprises  all  the  known  associations  of  the  trade,  a  convention  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
organization  of  a  National  Association.  At  this  meeting  the  New  Haven 
delegate  acted  as  secretary  and  after  the  close  of  the  meeting  directed 
affairs  until  the  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  several  associations  as 
adopted  and  a  central  committee  was  elected  to  transact  the  business, 
since  which  time  the  several  local  associations  have  been  regarded  as 
branches  of  the  National  Wood  Carvers  Association  of  the  United  States, 
which  title  was  subsequently  changed  when  the  ramifications  were  extended 
to  the  British  Dominions  to  International  Wood  Carvers  Association  of 
North  America. 

"Constitutionally  the  jurisdiction  of  each  local  association  extends  one 
half  the  distance  to  the  next  association,  this  provision  brought  the  juris- 
diction of  New  York  well  into  Connecticut  and  carried  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  Haven  far  into  Massachusetts.  Several"  years  ago  the  New  Haven 
Association  voluntarily  surrendered  its  jurisdiction  over  Springfield  as 
Boston  could  better  administer  it  in  the  interests  of  all.  Since  the  last 
convention  of  1900,  by  mutual  agreement,  the  New  York  Association  has 
ceded  to  the  New  Haven  Association  all  claim  to  jurisdiction  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  New  Haven  Association  has  ceded  to  the  Boston  Association  all 
claim  to  the  jurisdiction  in  Massachusetts,  thus  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  New  Haven  Association  in  Connecticut  is  unquestioned  and  unques- 
tionable." The  meetings  of  the  Association  are  held  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  of  each  month  in  Aurora  Hall,  Union  Street.  Benefits  are 
provided  as  follows:  (1)  ••  Death  benefit  of  $150  after  six  months'  mem- 
bership; before  that  $50."  (2)  ••  Insurance  on  tools  to  the  extent  of  $30." 
(3)  "  Strike  benefit  of  $8  per  week  for  married  men ;  $5  per  week  for  single 
men."    The  declaration  of  the  principles  are: 

"  Resolved,  1st.  The  working  class  being  enormously  in  the  majority 
should  be  the  ruling  class. 

"ad.  The  earth  being  the  free  gift  of  nature  should  belong  to  the 
people  of  each  generation,  the  only  valid  title  of  any  individual  to  any 
particular  part  thereof  being  its  occupation  or  use. 

"3d.  All  means  of  production  and  distribution,  namely,  capital  and 
machinery,  being  the  joint  product  of  human  labor  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  of  all  and  essential  for  the  security  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  should  belong  to  the  people  in  common  and 
operated  for  the  common  good,  that  the  monster  poverty  may  be  scourged 
and  driven  from  the  land. 

"  4th.  Personal  liberty  should  not  be  restricted  except  by  the  natural 
limit  where  its  exercise  would  infringe  upon  another. 

"  5th.    As  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  the  foregoing  princi 
pies  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  control  of  government,  both  national 
and  local,  and  such  control  can  only  be  secured  by  political  action,  there- 
fore political  action  should  be  the  right  arm  of  all  labor  organization,  and 
in  token  of  our  sincerity  herein,  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  as  an  organi- 
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zation  to  exercise  all  means  in  oar  power,  political  or  otherwise,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  principles  herein  enumerated." 

The  Association  has  secured  "some  little  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages 
but  has  been  successful  chiefly  in  preventing  the  rates  going  down ;  has 
secured  some  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  a  general  elevation  of 
the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  condition  of  the  members."  The  pres- 
ent membership  of  the  Association  is  thirty-three.  The  total  receipts  the 
past  fiscal  year  were  $338.75. 

NEW  LONDON. 

UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OP  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  133. 

The  Carpenters  of  New  London  were  organized  in  1887  under  a  char- 
ter of  the  Brotherhood,  being  Local  No.  178.  There  were  only  thirty 
members  in  the  organization  and  not  being  strong  enough  to  accomplish 
anything  they  disbanded  and  reorganised  June  3,  1898.  The  union  has  at 
present  one  hundred  and  seven  members. 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION. 

The  Central  Labor  Union,  of  New  London,  was  organised  February  3, 
1902,  with  the  following  charter  members:  George  D.  McDonald,  Ambrose 
Higgins,  Roy  W.  Nichols,  Edward  W.  Daniels,  Henry  Lambert,  Samuel 
Rosenthall,  R.  S.  Hewitt,  Edward  A.  Colby,  Alex  Murphy  and  Charles  H. 
Brown.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  George  D.  Mc- 
Donald; vice-president,  Roy  W.  Nichols;  secretary,  Ambrose  Higgins, 
5 7#  Blackball  Street;  treasurer,  Charles  H.  Brown.  The  present  officers 
are  the  same  as  the  above  with  the  addition  of  L.  J.  Eagan,  financial  sec- 
retary. Meetings  are  held  the  second  Monday  of  each  month  in  Bacon 
Block,  State  Street  "  The  principle  of  mutual  protection  to  our  fellow- 
men  is  the  object  of  the  union."  The  organization  has  been  the  means  of 
'•the  formation  of  nine  different  trade  unions  in  addition  to  the  six  which 
were  in  existence  and  the  betterment  of  their  conditions."  The  organiza- 
tion now  has  fifteen  unions  with  a  membership  of  twelve  hundred. 

GROTON  BRANCH,  GRANITE  CUTTERS  NATIONAL  UNION. 

The  Groton  Branch  of  the  Granite  Cutters  Union,  of  New  London, 
was  organized  November  20,  1877.  The  first  officers  were:  President, 
Maximilian  Lang;  vice-president,  Michael  Flynn;  secretary,  Thomas  W. 
Casey ;  treasurer,  Patrick  Flaherty.  The  meetings  are  held  in  Carpenters 
Hall,  the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month.  "  The  principles  of  the  organi- 
zation are  to  cultivate  feelings  of  friendship  among  the  craft,  to  assist  each 
other  to  secure  adequate  pay  for  our  labor,  to  furnish  aid  in  case  of  death 
and  assist  disabled  members  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  endeavor  by  legal 
and  proper  means  to  elevate  the  moral,  intellectual  and  social  condition  of 
all  the  members  and  to  improve  their  trade."  The  union  has  secured  the 
reduction  of  hours  of  labor  from  ten  to  eight  hours.  The  present  member- 
ship  is  forty-five  and  the  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $368.65. 
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IRON  MOLDERS  UNION.  NO.  156. 

Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  156,  of  New  London,  was  organized  Novem- 
ber z,  1898,  with  the  following  charter  members:  John  A  hern,  T.  W. 
Little,  Charles  Hickey,  Clinton  H olden,  Patrick  Saunders,  Francis  Cor- 
coran, Nicholas  McBride.  George  Gottschalk,  Daniel  Beebe,  John  Pender- 
gast,  B.  A.  Tinker,  John  Dyer,  George  W.  Morgan,  James  Donahue, 
James  P.  Kelley,  George  Geomez  and  James  Ratcleft.  The  first  officers  of 
the  union  were  Charles  Hickey,  president;  James  Donahue,  vice-president; 
E.  Austin  Tinker,  recording  secretary ;  Francis  Corcoran,  financial  secre- 
tary; D.  R.  Beebe,  treasurer.  Meetings  are  held  the  second  and  fourth 
Tuesdays  of  each  month  in  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall,  State  Street. 
Members  receive  a  sick  benefit  of  $5  per  week.  The  principles  of  the 
organization  are:  "  Equal  rights  to  all,  special  privileges  to  none,  a  fair 
day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  a  minimum  wage  rate,  shorter  workday, 
improved  conditions  and  arbitration  to  settle  all  differences  between  labor 
and  capital."  "We  have  improved  our  conditions,  reduced  the  workday 
from  ten  to  nine  hours,  and  established  a  minimum  wage  rate."  **  Our 
future  aims  are  to  reduce  hours  from  nine  to  eight  for  workday  and  obtain 
a  higher  minimum  rate  of  wages."  The  present  membership  is  forty-five 
The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $700.00. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS,  NO.  348. 

Division  No.  348,  of  New  London,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engin- 
eers, was  organized  in  1887.  The  charter  members  were:  Charles  T. 
Decker,  John  Dray,  James  Flannagan,  James  Fraser,  H.  D.  Hathaway, 
Henry  Laurence,  L.  Leach,  F.  Leach,  Charles  Rennerson,  J.  McClenan, 
L.  M.  Pease,  George  H  Rich,  W.  Rockwell  and  C.  Whetimore.  The  first 
officers  of  the  union  were:  Chief  engineer,  Charles  T.  Decker;  first 
assistant  engineer,  H.  B.  Laurence;  first  engineer,  John  Dray;  second 
engineer,  James  Fraser;  second  assistant  engineer,  H.  D.  Hathaway;  first 
assistant  engineer,  William  J.  Flanagan.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held 
the  first  and  second  Sundays  of  each  month  in  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall, 
State  Street.  The  principles  of  the  organization  are  "to  protect  our 
brother  engineers  in  regard  to  rate  of  pay  per  day  and  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  the  brotherhood  at  large ;  seeing  they  are  looked  after  in  sick- 
ness and  are  not  in  want"  The  present  membership  is  thirty-three.  The 
total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $200. 

LONGSHOREMAN'S  ASSOCIATION,  NO.  341. 
Longshoreman's  Association,  No.  341,  of  New  London,  succeeds  the 
Freight  Handlers  Labor  Alliance,  which  was  organized  June  z,  1898.  The 
following  were  the  first  officers  of  the  original  union:  President,  Patrick 
O"  Donovan;  secretary,  James  Walsh;  treasurer,  Bartholomew  Curren. 
The  present  union  was  organized  May  15,  1902,  with  seventy-five  charter 
members.  Meetings  of  the  association  are  held  in  Cronon  Hall,  State 
Street.  The  principles  of  the  organization  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
International  Longshoreman's  Association  with  which  we  are  affiliated. 
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"The  daily  wages  of  our  members  were  raised  fifteen  cents  on  account  of 
first  organization."    The  membership  is  now  eighty. 

MACHINISTS  LODGE,  NO.  454- 

Machinists  Lodge,  No.  454.  of  New  London,  was  organized  May  20, 
1901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  A.  T.  Boon,  J.  J.  Lyons,  R.  W. 
Nichols,  William  M.  Clift,  M.  J.  Welsh,  Jesse  Dutton,  Charles  H.  Brown, 
Thomas  Williams,  William  Grieg,  John  W.  Guest,  William  Kellogg,  John 
Arnold,  Orren  Williams,  N.  C.  Bennett.  Harry  Wagner  and  "one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  more."  The  first  officers  were:  Past  president,  Edward 
Winslow,  Jr.;  president,  Ashley  T.  Boon;  vice-president,  Jeremiah  J. 
Lyons;  recording  secretary,  Roy  W.  Nichols;  financial  secretary,  N.  C 
Bennett;  treasurer,  fcf.  J.  Welsh.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  sec- 
ond and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month  in  Elks  Lodge  rooms,  Bacon 
Block,  State  Street.  The  object  of  the  union  "  is  the  better  understanding 
of  employer  and  employe  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  machinists  trade." 
The  present  membership  is  eighty-five.  The  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  $650. 

BROTHERHOOD  OP  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS  AND  PAPERHANGBRS 
UNION,  NO.  399. 

Local  Union,  No.  399,  New  London,  of  the  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Paperhangers,  was  organized  August  3,  1901.  The  charter  members  were: 
J.  Mortimore  Ames,  William  M.  Auld,  William  Anderson,  Alexander  An- 
derson, Robert  B.  Burdick,  Augustus  A.  Boardman,  Edward  L.  Board- 
man,  Charles  W.  Blake,  George  Benham,  Clarence  E.  Crandall,  Mortimore 
Charter,  John  Condon,  Samuel  Cremar,  Denison  A.  Chapman,  Alfred  B. 
Chapman,  Edward  W.  Daniels,  Charles  P.  Dickinson,  Albert  S.  Edgerton, 
Bert  O.  Fowler,  Joseph  Preeman,  Leonard  Gibson,  Jr.,  Samuel  K.  Good- 
hart,  Charles  Gray,  Joseph  Gray,  William  B.  Gardiner,  Patrick  H.  Griffin, 
William  E.  Hamilton,  John  F.  Keenan,  Frank  Knight,  John  D.  Libby, 
George  Liffine,  Charles  R.  Latham,  George  B.  Lee,  George  W.  Macglaf- 
tin,  George  M.  Manning,  Clarence  Moxlay,  John  A.  Mason,  George 
Schreter,  Timothy  Sweeney,  Charles  Syppers,  El  win  H.  Sears,  William 
Stevens,  Thomas  Sizer,  Thomas  F.  Slate,  Samuel  L.  Slate,  William 
Taylor,  Lawrence  Usher,  Marcenus  Williams,  Peter  White,  Edmond  G. 
Williams,  James  Ward,  Lester  Whaley,  William  Denison,  Frederick  St. 
Clare  and  Henry  C.  Minner.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  Charles 
Gray;  financial  secretary,  John  F.  Keenan,  82  Main  Street;  recording  sec- 
retary, George  S.  Schraeter;  treasurer,  J.  Mortimore  Ames.  The  meetings 
of  the  union  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays  of  each  month  on 
Green  Street.  Benefits  are  provided  as  follows:  "Members,  under  fifty 
years  of  age,  $150  in  case  of  death;  $75  in  case  of  wife's  death,  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  one- half  benefits  in  each  case.  The  principles  of  the  organi- 
zation are  to  assist  all  labor  organizations  and  advance  labor  principles  as 
far  as  we  possibly  can.  The  hours  of  labor  of  members  of  the  union  have 
been  reduced  from  nine  to  eight  hours  per  day  at  the  usual  schedule  of 
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wages;  the  lowest  at  present  is  $2.35  per  day."    The  present  membership 
is  eighty-five.    The  receipts  to  March  13  were  $167.61. 

BROTHERHOOD  OP  RAILROAD  TRAINMEN,  NO.  496. 

Local  Lodge,  No.  496,  of  New  London  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, was  organised  in  1893,  with  the  following  charter  members:  F. 
DeCarlo,  James  Bruce,  J.  H.  Bulger,  T.  F.  Blake,  J.  F.  Eaton,  H.  B. 
Tucker,  John  Costello,  C.  W.  F.  Bizbee,  L.  W.  Tooker,  C.  E.  Smith, 
Horace  Potter  and  A.  M.  Adams.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third 
Sundays  of  each  month  at  1.30  in  the  afternoon.  Three  classes  of  benefits 
are  provided:  (A)  $400;  (B)  $800;  (C)  $1,200,  also  sick  benefits  of 
$5.00  per  week  for  ten  weeks  after  the  first  week.  The  aims  of  the  brother- 
hood are:  "To  unite  the  Railroad  Trainmen ;  to  promote  their  general 
welfare  and  advance  their  interests,  social,  moral  and  intellectual ;  to  pro- 
tect their  families  by  the  exercise  of  a  systematic  benevolence  very  need- 
ful in  a  calling  so  hazardous  and  to  establish  mutual  confidence  and  create 
and  maintain  harmonious  relations."  The  organization  has  afforded  much 
relief  to  families  of  the  members  in  case  of  death  or  total  disability.  The 
present  membership  is  ninety- six. 

STONB  MASONS  UNION,  NO.  17. 

Stone  Masons  Union,  No.  17,  of  New  London,  of  the  Bricklayers  and 
Masons  International  Union,  was  organised  May  31,  1900.  The  charter 
members  were:  Bartholomew  Ahern,  John  Brown,  James  Beswick,  Hora- 
tio Beckwith,  Edward  Clancy,  Joseph  Enos,  Manuel  Enos,  Antonio  Enos, 
Sr.,  Antonio  Enos,  Jr.,  Patrick  Cleary,  James  Ennis,  Thomas  Fleming, 
John  J.  Grane,  Augustus  B.  Grane,  Charles  Hogland,  Daniel  Holloway, 
Thomas  Kerney,  John  McKenna,  Andrew  McMorelin,  Daniel  Reardon, 
William  Ryan,  Peter  Toolin,  Frank  Magnoti,  Leonard  Sheflott,  Jeremiah 
Sullivan,  Thomas  Sayles,  James  Ryan,  Brackett  Sherburne,  James  Welsh 
and  William  Ward.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President, 
Thomas  Kearney;  vice-president,  Jeremiah  Sullivan;  corresponding  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Leonard  C.  Sheflott  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held 
the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  mouth  in  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
Hall,  Green  Street.  This  union  has  no  local  insurance,  but  has  a  State 
Accident  and  Death  Benefit  Fund  open  to  all  bricklayers,  mason*  and 
plasterers  who  are  members  in  good  standing  of  B.  &  M.  I.  U.  The  insur- 
ance pays  $8  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks,  if  disabled  that  long,  while 
working  at  the  trade,  and  $  100  at  death.  The  cost  for  insurance  is  fifty 
cents  for  certificate  and  fa  per  year  for  dues.  "  The  principles  of  the 
union  are:  To  create  a  fraternal  feeling  among  the  members  throughout 
the  country;  to  assist  each  other  when  in  need  and  to  make  all  good  Amer- 
ican citizens ;  to  increase  wages  and  restrict  foreign  immigration  Since 
the  union  was  organised  a  day's  labor  has  been  reduced  from  ten  to  eight 
hours  at  the  same  pay  per  day,  viz:  increased  from  thirty  cents  to  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  cents  per  hour.  The  object  of  the  union  is  first  to  make 
eight  hours  a  standard  day's  work  and  obtain  fair  living  wages,  and  to  use 
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our  ballots  to  elect  candidates  pledged  to  make  laws  fair  to  the  working 
people."  The  present  membership  of  the  union  is  thirty-eight.  The  total 
receipts  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $176.25. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION,  NO.  159. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  159,  of  New  London,  was  organized  in  Sep- 
tember, 1896.  The  secretary  is  A.  E.  Colby,  12  Williams  Street.  Meet- 
ings are  held  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month  in  Lyric  Hall,  State  Street. 
A  local  paper  has  the  following  in  regard  to  the  union: 

"  Sunday,  September  x,  1901,  was  an  important  day  for  the  printers  of 
New  London.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  nine-hour  day  for  the  day 
hands,  instead  of  ten,  and  the  xegulation  of  the  wage  scale  in  the  various 
offices  of  the  city.  The  printers,  who  are  among  the  most  intelligent  of 
skilled  labor,  owe  their  success  to  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
of  which  they  are  a  part.  Their  union,  New  London  Typographical  Union, 
No.  159,  took  a  stand  with  other  unions  of  the  country,  and  the  nine-hour 
day  is  the  result 

'*  The  new  schedule  of  hours  and  wages  was  obtained  amicably  and  the 
employes  and  employers  are  on  the  best  of  terms.  All  but  one  office  em- 
ploying printers  signed  the  agreement  and  it  is  expected  that  the  one  that 
did  not  sign  may  come  around. 

"  The  membership  now  numbers  thirty-three  printers  in  the  various 
offices  of  the  city.  The  agreement  has  been  ratified  by  The  Day  Publish- 
ing Company,  the  Telegraph  Publishing  Company,  the  Globe  Company, 
the  Bingham  Box  Company.  The  scale  is  as  follows:  Linotype  operators, 
eight  hours,  day  work,  $18  per  week;  night  work,  $21;  newspaper  time 
hands,  $15;  job  printers,  $14.  No  discrimination  is  made  between  male  and 
female  help." 

NEW    MILFORD. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  1005. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  Union,  No.  1005,  of  New  Milford,  was  organ- 
ized February  26, 1902,  with  the  following  charter  members:  J.  L.  McBwer, 
Charles  Bell,  Erskine  Bradley,  Peter  Botsford,  Michael  Carroll,  Charles  P. 
Camp,  Harry  Bray,  Harry  Buckingham,  William  D.  Green,  Charles  N. 
Evitts,  J.  H.  Greer,  E.  D.  Howland,  E.  C.  Howland,  H.  S.  Kimlin,  C.  B. 
Logan,  W.  G.  Logan,  J.  E.  Mullins,  W.  G.  Lathrop,  Clarence  Hendrix,  J. 
G.  Mealia,  D.  G.  Marshall,  Harry  Nichols,  C.  J.  Renny,  G.  L.  Rubley, 
Oscar  Bass,  H.  H.  Taylor,  J.  B.  Townsend,  W.  O.  Ward,  G.  W.  Woodruff, 
Peter  Planey,  H.  C.  Buckingham,  S.  P.  Erwin,  S.  C.  Lathrop,  S.  F.  Cald- 
well, Robert  Saunk,  C.  G.  Feller,  E.  E.  Morehouse,  A.  A.  Hoyt,  Howard 
Murphy,  G.  E.  Murphy,  Howard  Carpenter,  A.  S.  Buckingham,  G.  W. 
"  Mufphy,  C.  C.  Parmeley,  E.  B.  Buckingham  and  Henry  Camp.  The  first 
and  present  officers  are:  President,  D.  G.  Marshall;  vice-president,  Harry 
H.  Taylor;  recording  secretary,  E.  Bradley;  financial  secretary,  E.  D. 
Howland ;  treasurer,  E.  C.  Howland.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the 
second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  each  month  in  Schaverking  Hall,  Rail- 
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road  Street.  The  principles  and  benefits  of  the  anion  are  the  same  as  those 
recorded  elsewhere.  The  members  have  secured  a  nine-hour  day  at  the 
same  wages  formerly  paid  for  ten  hours.  The  present  membership  is 
fifty-one. 

NORWALK. 

BRICKLAYERS  AND  MASONS  UNION,  NO.  34. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  Union,  No.  24,  of  Norwalk,  was  organized 
May  24,  1902,  with  the  following  charter  members:  William  Sheldon, 
William  Bowman,  John  Butler,  Patrick  Kearney,  Michael  Fermato,  John 
Mansi,  Fred  Forceline,  Joseph  Bagen,  William  Beers,  Nicola  Cerullo, 
James  Lampad,  Michael  Avallon,  Thomas  Cesari,  Frank  Fenzelli,  Peter 
Benincaso,  Pasquala  Calvith,  Joseph  Avanza,  Patrick  White,  John 
Moriarty  and  David  Sheehan.  The  first  officers  are  the  same  as  the  pres- 
ent, as  follows:  William  Sheldon,  president;  William  Bowman,  secretary; 
John  Cutler,  corresponding  secretary.  The  secretary's  address  is  22  Main 
Street.  Norwalk.  Meetings  are  held  in  A.  O.  H.  Hall.  "Eight  hours 
constitute  a  day's  labor  with  $3. 50  per  day."  The  present  membership  is 
21.    The  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $150. 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION. 

The  Central  Labor  Union,  of  Norwalk,  was  organized  May  12,  1892, 
with  eight  unions  having  a  membership  of  1,200.  The  charter  members 
were:  George  M.  Stegmuller,  Frank  H.  Lyle,  John  C.  Kelly,  John  Rooney, 
Z.  C.  Busch,  Nicholas  Martin,  Hiram  Brand  age,  Chauncy  Lockwood, 
Thomas  S.  Smith,  Robert  W.  Reid,  Charles  Ellingwood,  E.  L.  Griswold, 
Herman  Uebel,  A.  Williamson,  Henry  Harris,  Frederick  Keating,  Frank 
Rheel,  Steven  Selby,  J.  F.  McMahon,  F..  A.  Arnold  and  John  W.  Scully. 
The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  John  W.  Scully;  vice- 
president,  Hiram  Brundage ;  recording  secretary,  Nicholas  Martin ;  finan- 
cial secretary,  E.  L.  Griswold;  treasurer,  Chauncey  Lockwood.  Meetings 
of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month  in 
A.  O.  H.  Hall,  Washington  Street,  South  Norwalk.  The  principles  of  the 
union  are  "The  regulation  of  the  employment  of  children;  securing  the 
adoption  of  proper  laws  regulating  the  hours  constituting  a  day's  work ; 
efficient  and  honest  factory  inspection ;  reform  in  prison  labor  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  product  of  the  convict  coming  in  contact  and  in  competition  with 
the  product  of  honest  labor."  ■•  We  declare  that  all  beneficial  labor  laws 
should  be  rigidly  enforced,  especially  those  requiring  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  abolition  of  the  truck  system  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  take  such 
measures  as  will  secure  such  enforcement."  "We  have  succeeded  in 
organising  six  local  organizations  and  have  increased  our  membership  to 
twelve  organizations."  Our  future  aims  are  "  To  discuss  and  examine  all 
questions  affecting  labor,  to  concentrate  labor  so  as  to  compete  with  capital 
in  the  law-making  power  of  the  country,  to  impress  on  laborers  the  neces- 
sity of  organizing  and  to  use  our  utmost  power  to  adjust  any  difficulty  that 
may  arise  between  the  working  man  and  his  employer."  The  total  receipts 
the  last  fiscal  year  were  $  1,300. 
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UNITED  GARMENT  WORKERS  UNION,  NO.  1x3. 

Garment  Workers  Union,  No.  113,  of  Norwalk,  was  organized  October 
31,  1901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Mrs.  Mary  Bowman,  Mrs. 
Alice  L.  Nash,  Miss  Ida  Tanner,  Miss  Mary  Nelson,  Miss  Grace  Stone, 
Miss  Sadie  Stone  and  Prank  SeLleck.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were: 
Miss  Carrie  Dixon,  president;  Mrs.  Alice  L.  Nash,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  present  officers  are :  Mrs.  Mary  Bowman,  president;  Miss  Mary 
Flaherty,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Alice  L.  Nash,  23  Union  street,  South 
Norwalk,  recording  secretary;  Miss  Minnie  Heidt,  financial  secretary; 
Miss  Grace  Stone,  treasurer.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first 
Tuesday  of  each  month  in  A.  O.  H.  hall.  ••  We  have  secured  a  nine-hour 
workday  and  a  half -day  Saturdays,  making  our  schedule  of  working  hours 
forty-nine  and  one-half  hours  a  week  at  union  prices."  The  present  mem- 
bership of  the  union  is  seventeen.    The  receipts  up  to  July  1st  were  $5 7.95 . 

IRON  MOLDERS  UNION,  NO.  809. 
Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  209,  of  Norwalk,  was  organized  December  7, 
1869.  "  This  union  has  been  in  active  work  since  its  institution.  For  some 
time  in  the  early  seventies  this  was  the  only  molders  union  in  the  New 
England  States,  the  others  had  died."  The  charter  members  were:  John 
Adams,  Conrad  Becker,  Joseph  Curry,  Jacob  Faber,  William  S.  Hall, 
Henry  A.  White,  James  Sproll,  Otto  G.  Hauschildt,  Alvan  A.  Hauschildt, 
William  J.  Kane,  William  Marra,  John  W.  Martin,  John  Miller,  William 
Morton,  Isaac  A.  Romer,  Timothy  Sullivan,  Owen  Sullivan  and  Hiram 
Drew.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  Henry  A.  White,  president; 
John  W.  Martin,  vice-president;  O.  G.  Hauschildt,  recording  secretary ;  A. 
A.  Hauschildt,  treasurer;  Hiram  Drew,  corresponding  secretary;  Conrad 
Becker,  financial  secretary.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and 
third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  at  3  Wall  Street.  Benefits  are  provided  as 
follows:  Sick  benefit  of  $5  per  week,  not  to  exceed  thirteen  weeks  in  a 
year;  funeral  benefit  of  $100  increased  to  $150  after  five  years  member- 
ship. The  union  has  obtained  ••Better  conditions  for  working,  better 
wages,  in  fact  bettering  the  conditions  of  members  in  every  particular." 
The  platform  of  the  organization  says:  '•  Believing  that  under  the  present 
system  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  deny  the  producer  the  full  reward 
of  his  industry  and  skill ;  and  that  the  welfare  of  a  community  depends 
upon  the  purchasing  powers  of  its  members ;  and  that  the  only  means  of 
successfully  resisting  the  power  that  the  centralization  of  capital  has  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  few  is  by  organized  effort;  therefore,  we,  the  Iron 
Molders  of  North  America,  in  order  to  promote  our  craft  interests  and 
enable  us  to  maintain  our  rightful  position  as  citizens,  have  organized  the 
Iron  Molders*  Union  of  North  America."  The  present  membership  is  fifty- 
seven.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $738.95. 

BROTHERHOOD  OP  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS  AND  PAPERHANGERS 
UNION,  NO.  a3o. 

"Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  230,  of  Norwalk,  was  organized 
in  June,  1892.    This  union  was  affiliated  with  the  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of 
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L.,  and  the  Norwalk  Central  Labor  Union.  It  had  in  October,  1893,  fifty- 
four  members.  In  March,  1893,  a  demand  was  made  by  the  union  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  hours  of  labor  with  no  reduction  of  pay,  and  it  was  granted 
with  the  exception  of  two  employers.  The  meetings  were  held  at  Temper- 
ance Hall,  Norwalk,  every  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  evenings.  This 
union  disbanded  in  1899  and  the  present  union,  Local  No.  527,  was  organ- 
ised January  29,  1902."  The  charter  members  were:  Charles  E.  Dibble, 
Eugene  Mitchell,  Charles  H.  Harvey,  Llewellyn  Merritt,  William  J.  Casey, 
Sidney  S.  Dayton,  William  Byxbee,  George  E.  Hoyt,  Sherman  M.  Morrell, 
William  S.  Veeder,  A.  C.  Murray,  Elmer  E.  Chinery,  Frederick  E.  Brother- 
ton,  Horace  6.  Burr,  James  O.  Jennings,  George  E.  Jewell,  Lewis  St. 
George,  Samuel  L.  Davis,  William  Marshall,  Herbert  W.  Gorham,  Fred- 
erick W.  Starr,  Charles  Owens,  W.  F.  H. 'Preston,  William  T.Jennings, 
D.  Marshall,  Richard  U-  Bradley,  Henry  D.  Wright,  F.  T.  Benedict, 
George  C.  Meehan,  Walter  H.  Jennings,  Albert  G.  Davis,  Fred  T.  Eggin- 
son,  Aaron  B.  Hull,*C.  L.  Piatt,  Burt  Brunstrop,  Clarence  L.  Webster,  H. 
L.  Piatt,  F.  L.  Jennings,  H.  D.  Brown,  F.  G.  Brotherton,  P.  A.  Lauritzen, 
Charles  Murray,  L.  R.  Brotherton,  D.  T.  Ward,  Charles  Gardiner,  Frank 
Hoffele,  George  E.  Lane,  T.  S.  Joyce,  John  J.  Dunning,  G.  Decker  and  H. 
M.  Walters.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  Charles  H.  Harvey, 
president;  E.  E.  Chinery,  vice-president;  Frederick  E.  Brotherton,  record- 
ing secretary;  Sidney  S.  Dayton,  financial  secretary;  Llewellyn  Merritt, 
treasurer.  Meetings  are  held  the  lirst  and  third  Wednesdays  ot  each 
month  in  G.  A.  R.  Hall,  South  Norwalk.  Benefits  are  provided  as  follows: 
••  Death  benefit  $100  one  year* s  membership,  $150  on  two  years'  member- 
ship, member's  wife,  $50;  permanent  disability,  $100  one  year's  member- 
ship; $150  on  two  years  if  strict  compliance  with  our  constitution  is  ob- 
served." The  objects  of  the  union  are  the  same  as  those  of  like  organiza- 
tions. "  We  have  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  from  nine  to  eight  hours  at  a 
minimum  rate  of  wages  of  $2.25  per  day,  many  obtaining  $2.50."  "  We  are 
affiliated  with  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  the  Central  Labor  Union, 
the  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  being  our  financial  secretary." 
The  present  membership  of  the  union  is  103. 

NORWICH. 
JOURNEYMEN  BARBERS  UNION,  NO.  337. 
Journeymen  Barbers  Union,  No.  337,  of  Norwich  was  organized  in  1901 
BRICKLAYERS,  MASONS  AND  PLASTERERS  UNION,  NO.  12. 

Local  Union,  No.  12,  Norwich,  of  the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers 
Union,  was  organized  in  April,  1897,  with  the  following  charter  members: 
Henry  M  Coit,  George  Watrous,  Patrick  McCune,  William  Hedge,  Blyden 
Hedge,  George  Davis,  George  Fitch,  Charles  Rogers,  Joseph  Fitch,  Frank 
Carroll,  Albert  Bottom,  Edward  Fowler,  Henry  Wright,  William  Dexter, 
James  Cruthers,  David  Ring,  George  Kingsley  and  Robert  Brankenridge. 
The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Charles  Rogers;  vice- 
president,  H.  M.  Coit;  corresponding  secretary,  Blyden  Hedge;  financial 
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and  recording  secretary,  William  Hedge.  Meetings  of  the  lodge  are  held 
the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays  of  each  month.  The  principles  of  the 
union  are  "  to  hold  up  wages  and  to  protect  ourselves  from  those  that  hire 
us."  The  members  of  the  lodge  at  the  time  of  organization  were  receiving 
$2.50  per  day  as  wages  for  ten  hours,  which  has  since  been  increased  to 
$3*  50  per  day  of  eight  hours.  The  present  membership  of  the  union  is 
thirty  •three.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $200. 

BUILDING  LABORERS  UNION,  NO.  6. 

Local  Union,  No.  6,  Norwich,  of  the  Building  Laborers  International 
Protective  Union  of  America,  was  organized  August  1,  1900,  with  the  fol- 
lowing charter  members:  Owen  McCarthy,  James  Fogerty,  Joseph  Mur- 
phy, Cornelius  Connors,  Peter  Montague,  Michael  Fallon,  James  Landers, 
Patrick  Sullivan,  Patrick  Ferns,  James  Saunders,  John  Francis,  Peter 
O'Neil,  Patrick  Daley,  John  Duncan,  Jeremiah  Connors,  John  Mclntyre, 
Michael  Allen,  William  McGuire,  Albert  Beebe,  Thomas  Mansfield, 
Michael  Carroll,  James  Chester  and  John  Enas.  The  first  officers  of  the 
union  were:  President,  Owen  McCarthy;  vice-president,  John  Driscoll; 
corresponding  secretary,  John  Duncan;  financial  secretary,  Peter  O'Neil: 
treasurer,  Joseph  Murphy.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  and 
fourth  Fridays  of  each  month  in  Carpenters  Hall.  The  principles  of  the 
organization  are  ••  to  help  to  fight  down  long  hours  and  small  pay  and  not 
to  work  on  jobs  where  cheap  labor  is  employed  when  union  labor  can  be 
had  for  union  prices,  and  help  our  unemployed  brothers  as  far  as  it  lies  in 
our  power."  The  members  of  the  union  received  from  their  employers 
last  year  eight  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work,  twenty-five  per  cent,  raise 
in  wages  and  a  standard  rate  of  wages  of  twenty-five  cents  per  hour.  The 
union  recommends  that  "all  unions  arbitrate  their  grievances  in  manly 
fashion  and  they  will  find  that  they  will  gain  a  good  deal  more."  The 
present  membership  of  the  union  is  eighty.  The  total  receipts  the  past 
fiscal  year  were  $150. 

CALICO  PRINTERS  BACKTENDERS  UNION,  NO.  9361. 

Calico  Printers  Backtenders  Union,  No.  9361,  of  Norwich,  was  organ- 
ized August  19,  1 90 1.  The  following  were  the  charter  members:  Patrick 
T.  Reynolds,  Michael  J.  Downing,  William  H.  Taft,  Casper  Quinley, 
Maurice  Coughlin,  William  Wilson,  William  S.  Murray,  James  Marks, 
William  McClafferty  and  Edward  McClafferty.  The  first  officers  of  the 
union  are  the  present  officers,  as  follows:  President,  P.  T.  Reynolds;  vice- 
president,  William  McClafferty;  recording  and  financial  secretary,  M.  J 
Downing,  26  Seventh  Street;  treasurer,  William  J.  Murray.  Meetings  of 
the  union  are  held  on  the  third  Monday  of  each  month  in  Union  HalL 
This  union  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  union  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 
The  objects  of  the  union  are  "to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  increase  of 
wages  and  promote  the  welfare  of  man  in  general  by  bringing  capital  and 
labor  on  friendlier  terms."  The  union  has  at  present  thirteen  members. 
••An  initiation  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  twenty-five  cents  dues  are  the  only 
receipts  up  to  the  present." 
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CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION. 

The  Central  Labor  Union,  of  Norwich,  was  organized  in  June,  1896. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  xyj. 

Thames  Union,  No.  137,  of  Norwich,  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  was  organised  January  15,  1886,  with 
the  following  charter  members:  *Jonn  L.  Hill,  Vine  Stetson,  Lyman  F. 
Burkauf,  C.  W.  Wakefield,  Edgar  Wright,  C.  Lillibndge,  W.  Maynard, 
Daniel  Russ,  Benjamin  Cross,  George  P.  McCarthy,  John  Congdon,  John 
£.  Droanan,  Charles  S.  Pearl,  Levi  V.  Vergason,  George  K.  Mathews  and 
Rouse  H.  Arnold.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  every  Saturday  of  each 
month  in  Carpenters  Hall.    The  union  provides  for  the  following  benefits: 

(1)  Wife's  funeral  benefit  of  $50;  (2)  Members  funeral  benefit  of  $200;  (3) 
disability  benefit,  $ioo,  $200,  $300  and  $400,  according  to  the  disability. 
The  organization  has  obtained  an  eight-hour  day,  no  piece-work  and  a 
minimum  rate  of  wages  of  (2.50.  The  objects  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
are:  "  To  discourage  piece-work,  to  encourage  an  apprentice  system  and  a 
higher  standard  of  skill,  to  cultivate  feelings  of  friendship  among  the  craft, 
to  assist  each  other  to  secure  employment,  to  reduce  the  hours  of  daily 
labor,  to  secure  adequate  pay  for  our  work,  to  furnish  aid  in  cases  of  death 
or  permanent  disability  and  by  legal  and  proper  means  to  elevate  the 
moral,  intellectual  and  social  conditions  of  all  our  members  and  to  improve 
the  trade."  The  present  membership  of  the  union  is  198.  The  total 
receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $1,504.34. 

CIGAR  MAKERS  UNION,  NO.  407. 

Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  407,  of  Norwich,  was  organized  February  23, 
1898.  The  charter  members  were:  George  W.  Denison,  George  P.  Mad- 
den, Charles  F.  A.  Thurber,  John  Brennan,  J.  A.  George,  Frank  H. 
Tetrault,  John  T.  Hinchey  and  William  Hardner.  The  first  officers  were: 
President,  George  W.  Denison;  vice-president,  John  Brennan;  recording 
and  corresponding  secretary,  George  P.  Madden;  treasurer,  J.  A.  George. 
Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  in  Carpen- 
ters Hall.     Benefits  are  provided  as  follows:     (1)  Sick  benefit,  $5  per  week; 

(2)  Strike  benefit  of  $5  per  week  for  first  sixteen  weeks  and  $3  per  week 
until  the  strike  or  lockout  terminates;  (3)  Death  benefit  of  $50  for  member- 
ship of  two  years,  $200  for  five  years.  $350  for  ten  years,  $550  for  fifteen 
years.    The  union  now  has  twenty-three  members. 

CORE  MAKERS  UNION,  NO.  65. 
Core  Makers  Union,  No.  65,  of  Norwich,  was  organised  November  25, 
1901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Timothy  Ryan,  William  Casey, 
George  Dyer,  Jerry  Desmond,  Timothy  Harrington,  Leo  Shaufhuserf 
James  Burns,  Albert  Zeigelmyer,  Charles  Ollson,  Charles  Tabroski,  Antone 
Kechtner  and  Edward  Sabiski.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were: 
President,  Timothy  Ryan;  vice-president,  William  Casey;  financial  and 
corresponding  secretary,  Charles  Tabroski;  treasurer,  Timothy  Harring- 
ton.   The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  Wednesdays  of  each 
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month  in  Carpenters  Hall.  The  union  receives  from  the  International 
Union  $6  per  week  for  twelve  weeks  when  ordered  out  on  a  strike  by  the 
executive  board.    The  union  at  present  has  nineteen  members. 

PBDBRAL  LABOR  UNION,  NO.  855*.    (Colored.) 

Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  8552,  of  Norwich,  was  organised  July  13, 
1900.  The  following  were  the  charter  members:  J.  W.  Williams,  A.  H. 
Wilson,  A.  Jackson,  A.  Boon,  T.  Wilson,  John  J.  Jackson,  H.  D.  McKnight, 
Manuel  Albert,  William  L.  Smith,  William  H.  Mallison,  N.  L.  Congdon 
and  David  A.  King.  The  first  and  present  officers  are:  President,  J.  W. 
Williams;  vice-president,  A.  H.  Wilson;  secretary,  H.  D.  McKnight; 
treasurer,  A.  Jackson.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  fourth  Mondays 
of  each  month  in  Carpenters  Hall. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OP  LABOR,  NO.  8198. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  No.  8198,  Norwich,  was  organized 
February  26, 1000,  with  the  following  charter  members :  Francis  J.  Kane, 
Patrick  J.  Fitzgerald,  Patrick  Kane,  James  Cronan,  Owen  McCarthy, 
Thomas  Hogan  and  John  J.  Foley.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were: 
President,  Francis  J.  Kane,  vice-president,  Patrick  J.  Fitzgerald,  record- 
ing secretary,  Thomas  Hogan ;  financial  secretary,  Patrick  Kane ;  treasurer, 
James  Cronan.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  Sunday  afternoon  of  each 
month  in  Carpenters  Hall.  "  The  platform  of  the  organization  is  that  the 
members  vote  for  a  person  or  persons  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
laboring  class,  whether  democrat  or  republican."  The  union  has  secured 
weekly  wages  and  nine  hours  for  a  day's  work.  The  object  of  the  union  is 
to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  and  to  increase  the  scale  of  wages.  The 
present  membership  of  the  union  is  fifty.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal 
year  were  $49. 70. 

HORSE  SHOBRS  UNION,  NO.  88. 

Horse  Shoers  Union,  No.  88,  of  Norwich,  was  organized  in  July,  1901, 
with  the  following  charter  members:  James  Nolan,  Timothy  Driscoll, 
Fred  Sellick,  George  Mahoney,  Edward  Carroll,  Louis  Labounty,  William 
Kirby.  Patrick  McPeck  and  Patrick  White.  The  first  officers  were  the 
same  as  the  present  officers,  as  follows:  President,  James  Nolan;  vice- 
president,  Timothy  Driscoll;  financial  secretary,  Frederick  Sellick;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Edward  J.  Carroll,  24  Eighth  Street;  treasurer, 
George  Mahoney.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  in  Foresters  Hall,  the 
second  Tuesdays  of  each  month.  The  union  has  obtained  nine  hours  for  a 
day's  labor  and  aims  to  get  still  shorter  hours  and  an  increase  in  wages. 
There  are  at  present  twelve  members. 

IRON  MOLDERS  UNION,  NO.  x>6. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Iron  Mulders  Union,  No.  126,  of  Norwich, 
are  as  follows:  President,  Timothy  C.  Carey;  vice-president,  John  W. 
Shea;  recording  secretary,  G.  W.  Murray;  financial  secretary,  M. 
Dougherty;  treasurer,  Charles  J.  Connell.    Meeting  are  held  the  first  and 
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third  Thursdays  of  each  month  in  Carpenters  Hall,  Shetucket  Street.  The 
union  provides  for  benefits  as  follows:  Sick,  $5  per  week  for  thirteen 
weeks;  death,  $  100.  "  We  have  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  $350  and  received 
an  increase  in  wages.  Our  future  aims  are  to  get  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours  and  better  ventilated  shops."  The  present  membership  of  the  union 
is  ninety-four.    The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $1,255. 

POLISHERS,  BUPPBRS,  PLATERS  AND  BRASS  WORKERS  UNION,  NO.  169. 

Local  Union,  No.  169,  of  Norwich,  of  the  Polishers,  Platers,  Buffers 
and  Brass  Workers  was  organized  July  5,  1901,  with  the  following  charter 
members:  John  Murray,  Thomas  Kelly,  Percy  Armstrong,  W.  Rooney, 
C.  Mack,  John  Brownley,  R.  McCloud,  W.  McCloud,  C.  Burns,  T. 
O'Donovan,  C.  H.  Cook,  W.  Higgins  and  B.  J.  Barney.  The  first  officers 
of  the  union  were:  President,  John  Murray;  recording  secretary.  Thomas 
Kelly;  financial  secretary,  Percy  Armstrong;  treasurer,  Frank  Yeomans. 
The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each 
month  in  Carpenters  Hall,  Shetucket  Street.  A  death  benefit  of  $100  is 
provided  for  those  who  have  been  members  in  good  standing  for  over  two 
years;  $50  for  less  than  two  years.  "The  principles  of  the  union  are: 
Unity,  mutual  assistance,  education  and  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's 
work."  "  The  members  of  the  union  have  secured  better  pay  and  treat- 
ment since  its  organization."  The  future  aim  is  to  obtain  a  standard  scale 
of  wages  and  a  shorter  workday.  The  present  membership  is  eighty-five. 
The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $300. 

JOURNEYMEN    PLUMBERS,    SThAM     AND    GAS     FITTERS     AND     STEAM 
FITTERS  HELPERS  UNION,  NO.  267. 

Local  Union,  No  267,  of  Norwich,  of  the  Journeymen  Plumbers, 
Steam  and  Gas  Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters  Helpers  Union  was  organized 
June  15,  1 90 1.  The  charter  members  were:  Joseph  Burns,  Thomas  Head, 
James  C.  Dunn,  William  Haggerty,  Jacob  Keck,  John  Rogler,  R.  Benton 
Dibble,  Edward  Harrington.  John  Shea  and  David  Dunn.  The  first 
officers  are  the  present  officers  as  follows:  President,  Thomas  Head;  vice- 
president,  Thomas  Mullen ;  financial  secretary,  James  C.  Dunn ;  recording 
secretary,  David  A.  Dunn,  64  Boswell  avenue;  treasurer,  Edward  Har- 
rington. Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  third  Monday  of  each  month 
in  Carpenters  Hall.  The  union  provides  for  a  strike  and  out-of-work  bene- 
fit and  aims  to  obtain  increase  in  wages  and  an  eight-hour  day  for  labor. 

RETAIL  CLERKS  INTERNATIONAL  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  NO.  368. 

Retail  Clerks  Union,  No.  368,  of  Norwich,  was  organized  April  3,  1900, 
with  the  following  charter  members:  Thomas  F.  Winters,  W.  F.  Young, 
T.  J.  Langdon,  A.  J.  Davis,  J.  E.  Kelly,  Joseph  Marshall,  B.  P.  Sullivan, 
F.  Beique,  John  M.  Lee,  John  F.  Leddy,  Daniel  Hinchey,  A.  Morin,  A. 
Murphy,  J.  Murphy,  J.  McCarthy,  T.  Fontaine,  J  Conoran,  D.  A.  Tobey, 
Michael  Bonegan,  William  Murphy,  Daniel  Mullen,  John  Moore,  James 
Martin,  Harry  Mitchell,  Thomas  McNamara,  T.  B.  Ring,  J.  B.  Riordan, 
F.   Stanley,  F.  Tehan,  James  Donnelly,   C.  P.  Lynch,   P.  J.  Borlan,   I. 
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Crawford,  T.  L.  Corfee,  William  Dillworth,  A.  Jenkins,  T.  Nichols,  P. 
Frfewell,  H.  Nelson,  B.  Matthien,  P.  McNamara,  William  Gallagher,  S.  H. 
Reeves,  W.  L.  Buckley,  H.  Hirsch,  D.  Portlance,  J.  Williams,  C.  F.  Cobb, 
George  Cbarbonneau  and  M.  H.  Hourigan.  Tbe  first  officers  were:  Presi- 
dent, Stephen  H.  Reeves;  financial  secretary,  William  L.  Buckley;  record- 
ing secretary,  Thomas  P.  Winters;  treasurer,  Charles  P.  Lynch.  Meet- 
ings of  the  union  are  held  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month.  The  union 
provides  for  a  death  benefit  of  $50. 

NORWICH  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION,  NO.  100. 

Norwich  Typographical  Union,  No.  100,  was  organized  March  2.  1867, 
with  the  following  charter  members:  A.  B.  Cranston,  W.  S.  Baker,  W.  H. 
Hovey,  Homer  Bliss,  Eben  Gordon,  James  H.  Hoyt,  William  N.  Andrew, 
Albert  A.  Sparks,  Ambrose  Higgins,  James  H.  Elsbee,  Alfred  G.  Head 
and  A.  G.  Malcolm.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Amos 
Cranston,  vice-president,  Ambrose  Higgins ;  recording  and  financial  secre- 
tary, Albert  G.  Malcolm;  corresponding  secretary,  Albert  A.  Sparks; 
treasurer,  Homer  Bliss.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  Satur- 
day of  each  month  in  Foresters  Hall,  Franklin  Square.  "  The  union  pro- 
vides for  the  following  benefits:  (1)  Death  benefit  of  $65;  (2)  strike  ben- 
efit for  married  men  $7  per  week;  unmarried  men  $5  per  week;  (3)  mem- 
bers when  out  of  work  through  sickness  or  otherwise  are  exempt  from 
dues;  all  assistance  to  untortunate  members  is  by  voluntary  contribution 
or  by  vote  taken  from  the  treasury."  The  principles  of  the  union  are  l4  the 
maintenance  of  a  fair  rate  of  wages ;  the  encouragement  of  good  workmen 
and  the  exposition  and  prevention  of  all  subterfuge  whatever  by  persons 
employed  in  the  printing  business,  as  journeymen,  in  working  under  any 
arrangement  whereby  less  than  the  established  rates  are  paid ;  and  a  char- 
itable regard  for  the  sick  and  disabled.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
union  great  good  has  been  accomplished.  The  wage  scale  has  been  raised 
from  twenty- five  cents  per  thousand  to  forty  cents  per  thousand;  time 
work  from  $12  to  $15.  The  machine  scale  has  been  established  at  $18  for 
day  and  $21  for  night  work  per  week;  eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work." 
Hand  compositors  and  pressmen  have  secured  a  nine-hour  day  without  re- 
duction in  wages.  Compositors  employed  on  piece-work  formerly  worked 
thirteen  and  fourteen  hours  per  day.  but  the  hours  were  gradually  shortened 
till  nine  and  ten  hours  constituted  a  day's  work.  There  has  been  no  piece- 
work since  1896.  The  objects  of  the  union  are  **  to  maintain  a  fair  rate  of 
wages,  care  for  the  unfortunate,  guard  the  employers'  interests,  aim  to  se- 
cure the  most  intelligent  boys  as  apprentices,  and  try  to  elevate  men  in  all 
trades;  also  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  label  as  an  emblem  of  honesty  and 
good  workmanship."  The  present  membership  is  twenty-seven.  The 
total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $221 .45,  "  The  union  has  never  en- 
tered into  politics,  no  question  of  a  political  nature  being  allowed  to  come 
before  a  meeting.  The  union  has  made  many  generous  contributions  to 
other  unions." 
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PUTNAM. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  8x8. 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  No. 
S18,  of  Putnam,  was  organized  May  27,  1901,  with  the  following  charter 
members:     Fred  W.  Tefft,  George  H.  Blackmar.  William  Bellerose,  Joseph 
Bellerose,  Joseph  J.  Breault,  Joseph  R.  Bedard,  Welcome  Barnes,  Alphonse 
Brodeur,  Edward  Benoit,  Fred  Bluff,  Joseph  Duseault,  Michael  Beideon, 
Thomas  C.  Bradford,  Xavier  Breault,  Morice  Caplo,  Nelson  B.  Carrow, 
Algulder  Casvent,  George  R.  Derby,  John  Dufo,  Alphonse  Dufo,  Edward 
Authier,  Milo  P.  Corbin,  George  Cockell,  A.  L.  Dickinson,  Rufus  Dudley, 
E.  Dove,  Augustus  M.  Bartlett,  Charles  A.  Danielson,  Edson  E.  Eldredge, 
Emile  J.  Benoit,  Fred  Gilman,  William  Gregoire,  Eugene  Gagne,  Morti- 
mer C.  Kilborn,  John  B.  Lepier,  Joseph  Langlois,  Louis  Lussier,  Felix 
Leplant,  Louis  Lepier,  Merdic  F.  Maynard,  Jerome  F.  McEvoy,  John 
Mour,  Albert  Neult,  William  Monson,  Harold  K.  Morse,  Alphonse  Pat- 
noude,  Anson  J.  Perry,  Joseph  Paradis,  H.  A.  Pellett,  E.  L.  Perry,  Galey 
Porter,  A.  E.  Peterson,  Paul  Roberge,  Frank  S.  Brown,  John  S.  Rooney, 
Edward  Riley,  Louis  Spielman,  James  J.  Smith,  Fred  H.  Stone,  W.  R. 
Sherman,  Aime  St.  Amienit,  L.  W.  Sherman,  Samuel  Turgeon,  Victor 
Turgeon,   Charles  E.   Taber,    Francis   Tourville,    Victor  .Tourville,    M. 
Trombley,    Orvila   Vadnau,    Jerome   Warren,    George    Warren,   Austin 
Young,  James  H.  Young,  George  Young,  D.  A.  Marble  and  F.  E.  Black- 
mar.     The  first  officers  are  the  present  officers,  vis.:    President,  Thomas 
C.  Bradford;  vice-president,  Joseph  Duseault;  recording  secretary,  Fred 
W.  Tefft,  82  Mechanics  Street;  financial  secretary,  George  Young j  treas- 
urer, D.  A.  Marble.     The  union  meets  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each 
month  in  Mechanics  Hall.    The  union  provides  for  the  following  benefits: 
"  A  wife  funeral  benefit  of  $25  on  six  months  membership  and  $50  on  one 
years'  membership;  a  member's  funeral  benefit  of  $100  on  six  months 
membership,  and  $200  on  one  year's ;  a  disability  benefit  of  $100  on  one 
year's  membership,  $200  on  two  years'  membership,  $300  on  three  years' 
membership  and  $400  on  five  years'  membership ;  a  sick  benefit  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  local  by-laws  of  each  local  union  and  is  payable  by  the 
local  union."    This  union  has  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  to  nine 
hours  with   former   pay  for  same  and  believes  a  reduction  of  hours  for  a 
day's  work  increases  the  intelligence  and  happiness  of  the  laborers  and  also 
increases  the  demand  for  labor  and  the  price  for  a  day's  work.     The  union 
holds  it  as  a  sacred  principle  that  trade  union  men  above  all  others  should 
set  a  good  example  as  good  and  faithful  workmen,  performing  their  duties 
to  their  employers  with  honor  to  themselves  and  their  organisation,  and 
that  as  a  body  they  thoroughly  approve  of  the  objects  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  pledge  themselves  to  give  it  their  earnest  and 
hearty  support.    Their  future  aim,  in  particular,  is  to  upbuild  the  trade." 
There  are  at  present  148  members.    The  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  $372.64. 
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BROTHERHOOD  OP  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS  AND  PAPERHANGERS 
UNION,  NO.  4». 

Putnam  Union,  No.  412  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decorators,  was 
organized  August  16, 1 901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  L.  H.  Eddy, 
John  Scott,  Edward  Cutler,  Frederick  Reynolds,  Henry  Auger,  Albert 
Broussear  and  Charles  W.  Madison.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were: 
President,  Napoleon  N.  Chassey;  vice-president,  Frederick  Reynolds; 
recording  secretary,  Ernest  L.  Chandler;  financial  secretary,  William  E. 
Mattson;  treasurer,  Charles  W.  Madison. 

"  The  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decorators  of  America  was  formed 
in  a  national  convention  of  Painters,  held  in  Baltimore,  March  15,  1887. 
Since  then  the  brotherhood  has  grown  to  a  chain,  connecting  this  country 
from  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  numbering  thousands  of  our 
craftsmen. 

The  objects,  to  quote  from  its  constitution,  are:  ••  To  rescue  our  trade 
from  the  low  level  to  which  it  has  fallen;  to  encourage  a  higher  standard 
of  skill;  to  cultivate  feelings  of  friendship  among  men  of  the  craft;  to  assist 
each  other  to  secure  employment;  to  secure  adequate  pay  for  our  work ;  to 
furnish  aid  in  case  of  death  or  permanent  disability,  and  by  legal  and 
proper  means  to  elevate  the  moral,  intellectual  and  social  conditions  of  all 
our  members." 

"In  connection  with  the  trade  protection  and  advantages  secured 
through  organization,  there  is  established  a  beneficial  provision  that  secures 
to  members  in  good  standing,  $50,  wife's  funeral;  $100  to  $150,  member's 
funeral;  $150,  disability  benefit.  A  large  number  of  local  unions  pay 
weekly  sick  and  accident  benefits.  These  various  benefits  are  increased  in 
accordance  to  the  length  of  membership. 

"  From  January,  1888,  to  July,  1898,  the  Brotherhood  has  paid  out  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members  and  to  disabled  members  the 
sum  of  $42,000,  and  a  like  sum  has  been  paid  out  in  sick  benefits.  Thus  the 
benevolent  features  should  alone  commend  themselves  to  the  thinking  man. 

*'  While  we  do  not  believe  in  inciting  strikes,  yet  when  trade  difficulties 
are  forced  upon  us  we  sustain  our  members  to  the  bitter  end.  And  in  case 
our  members  are  forced  to  strike,  or  are  locked  out  by  their  employers,  we 
pay  a  weekly  strike  benefit  to  each  member.  Our  local  unions  assist  mem- 
bers in  distress  and  to  obtain  work,  and  pay  benefits  in  case  of  sickness  or 
other  mishap. 

"  We  are  not  a  secret  organization.  We  have  no  oath  —  only  a  simple 
pledge  of  honor.  We  are  an  incorporated  organization  and  our  funds  are 
therefore  perfectly  secured.  Such  is  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  America.  And  as  such  we  appeal  to  all  painters  and 
decorators  to  become  members  and  help  us  in  our  work." 

SHELTON. 
TABLE  KNIFE  GRINDERS  UNION,  NO.  1. 
The  Table  Knife  Grinders  Union,  No.  1,  of  Shelton,  was  organized  in 
1885.     "The  union  is  a  subordinate  lodge,   our  headquarters  are  at  Bay 
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State,  Massachusetts,  we  are  about  three  hundred  strong  throughout  the 
union,  covering  three  states,  mostly  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut."  The 
first  officers  of  the  local  union  were:  President,  John  Jubb;  vice-president, 
Thomas  Hall;  secretary,  M.  E.  Danherty;  treasurer,  George  Clark.  The 
benefits  and  the  objects  are  the  same  as  the  other  Table  Knife  Grinders 
Unions  noted  elsewhere.     Tne  local  union  numbers  seventeen  members. 

SOUTH  MERIDEN. 

TABLE  KNIFE  GRINDERS  UNION,  NO.  3- 

The  South  Meriden  Table  Knife  Grinders  Union.  No.  3.  was  organized 
April  16,  1885,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Henry  Longden, 
Frank  Ray,  Thomas  Cumberledge,  Charles  Humberstone,  William  Good- 
win, Philip  Mills,  Jr.,  Philip  Mills,  Sr.t  John  Mahon,  John  Lents,  John 
Carney,  Henry  Cottrill,  George  Grinold,  Thomas  Mahon,  Arthur  Heaton, 
Henry  Middleton,  Bernard  McCaffrey,  John  Grinold,  Fred  Copeman,  John 
Moran,  John  Cassidy,  John  Whalen,  John  Smart,  Conrad  Schaupp,  Frank 
Slamon,  Henry  Pearson,  William  Ardern,  Peter  Lentz.  Fred  Gould,  John 
Riley,  Joseph  Lorr,  Henry  Ogle,  James  Hill  and  Arthur  Westline.  The 
first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Henry  Longden;  vice-president, 
George  Clark;  secretary,  Joseph  Lorr;  treasurer,  John  Riley.  Meetings  of 
the  union  are  held  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  in  Clarks  Hall.  '*  In 
case  of  a  lockout  or  strike  we  pay  $6.00  per  week  to  a  man  and  $3.00  to  a 
boy;  $100  at  the  death  of  a  member."  The  principles  of  the  union  are  "  to 
resist  any  unjust  demands  which  may  be  imposed  upon  us  from  time  to 
time  by  the  manufacturers  of  table  knives  and  to  get  better  remuneration 
for  our  labor."  •«  Our  organization  has  created  better  harmony  among  our 
fellow-workmen  and  the  manufacturers ;  we  have  been  advanced  ten  per 
cent,  in  wages  and  have  obtained  nine  hours  for  a  day's  work."  "Our 
aims  are  to  hold  our  prices  as  they  are  and  to  resist  should  they  want 
to  reduce  them  at  any  time  and  better  them  as  we  can."  The  union  at 
present  numbers  twenty-six  members  and  the  past  fiscal  year  had  total 
receipts  of  $180. 

SOUTH  MANCHESTER. 
CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  759. 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  Union,  No.  759,  of  South  Manchester,  was 
organized  December  13,  1900.  The  charter  members  were  as  follows: 
Oscar  Anderson,  James  Alberson,  D.  W.  Blish,  Gus  Berauth,  Charles 
Behnfield,  C.  H.  Brown,  A.  Bora,  C.  E.  Baker,  T.  Bush,  L.  N.  Chapman, 
A.  Carlson,  William  Cushman,  L.  Demorest,  T.  Daly,  T.  Dorest,  F.  Eaton, 
J.  Farrell,  E.  Forbes,  George  Fuller,  William  Farrell,  J.  A.  Farrell,  J.  M. 
Farrell,  G.  A.  Fitts,  A.  Gustafson,  J.  E.  Gustavison,  J.  W.  Goslee,  J. 
Gilnack,  W.  J.  Hamill,  E.  E.  Hayes,  C.  Holmberg,  K.  M.  Holmberg,  C. 
House,  A.  C.  Hills,  T.  Hadden,  I.  N.  Johnson,  H.  Joyner,  A.  Jenny,  H.  E. 
Lee,  O.  Lemeriz,  P.  Laney,  W.  Lenie,  W.  F.  Larson,  J.  McCarthy,  P. 
Mountain,  M.  Martell,  William  McKee,  R.  McKee,  J.  McCommick,  W.  T. 
Miller,  C.  Murphy,  R.  Nepper,  H.  R.  Noade,  B.  Prentice,  G.  Pearl,  O.  W. 
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Prentice,  A.  Potter,  S.  L.  Robinson,  W.  H.  Root,  J.  Reax,  J.  Schiegler, 
B.  S.  Sutton,  P.  Schewistyky,  P.  W.  Stengle,  P.  Sullivan,  J.  Smith,  P. 
Shaw,  John  Thornton,  J.  N.  Treaudeau,  D.  W.  Treaubordeau,  R.  C. 
Williams,  Thomas  Wright.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President, 
D.  W.  Blish,  vice-president,  George  Pearl;  treasurer.  Charles  Behnfield; 
financial  secretary.  Thomas  Wright.  Meetings  are  held  every  Friday  even- 
ing in  Purnell  Hall.  Benefits  are  provided  as  follows:  (1)  Death  benefit 
for  members,  six  months'  membership,  $100;  one  year,  $200.  (a)  Wife's 
benefit,  $25  on  six  months;  $50  on  one  year;  $200  on  two  years;  $300  on 
three  years;  $400  on  five  years'  membership.  The  union  has  secured  nine 
hours  in  place  of  ten  hours  for  a  day's  work,  and  minimum  wages  of  $2.50 
per  day.  The  union  at  present  numbers  seventy  a/embers,  with  $1,033.88 
as  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year. 

PAINTERS  UNION,  NO.  683. 

Painters  Union,  No.  683,  of  South  Manchester,  was  organized  May  26, 
1902,  with  the  following  charter  members:  E.  W.  Dickinson,  G.  H.  In- 
graham,  Thomas  Murphy,  Fred  Russell,  B.  M.  Genssner,  A.  Gusdavison, 
S.  Gusdavison,  Frank  Tronton,  B.  S.  Dickinson,  Andrew  Swanson,  W.  G. 
Birdsey  and  Herbert  Harvey.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  John  F. 
Tynan;  vice-president,  G.  H.  Ingraham;  recording  secretary,  B.  S.  Dick- 
inson; financial  secretary,  William  Knofski;  treasurer,  Andrew  Swanson. 
The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  in  Purnell  Hall,  Park  Building.  The 
principles  of  the  union  are  "to  insure  better  wages  and  less  hours,  and  to 
keep  out  unskilled  labor."    The  present  membership  is  forty-one. 

SILK  WEAVERS  UNION.  NO.  34a. 

Silk  Weavers  Union,  No.  342,  of  South  Manchester,  was  organised 
April  8,  1902.  The  charter  members  were:  George  McCormick,  William 
Hampton,  George  Joyce,  Samuel  Anderson,  John  Reed,  Dennis  McCarthy, 
Samuel  Smith,  Stephen  Phillips,  Robert  Trotter,  David  Ford,  David 
Chambers,  William  McCormick,  Thomas  Wright,  Joseph  Loney,  Alex 
Allen,  Joseph  Kean,  James  Patton,  James  Aitkin,  William  Wilson  "and 
many  others."  The  first  officers  were:  President,  George  McCormick; 
vice-president,  Martha  Matchett;  recording  secretary,  George  Trotter; 
financial  secretary,  Eva  T.  Lind;  treasurer,  William  G.  Glenny.  The 
present  officers  are  the  same  except  recording  secretary,  Dennis  McCarthy 
now  filling  that  office.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  Monday  of  each  month 
in  Town  Hall.  The  principles  of  the  union  are  ••  to  establish  and  maintain 
as  far  as  possible  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  upon  as  high  a  standard  as  possi- 
ble consistent  with  the  true  interest  of  trade  as  affecting  factory  opera- 
tives." "  Our  object  is  to  protect  our  members  from  illegal  or  unjust 
treatment  of  whatever  nature  that  unscrupulous  employers  may  endeavor 
to  subject  them  to."    The  present  membership  numbers  487. 

VELVET  WEAVERS  UNION,  NO.  3.7. 

Velvet  Weavers  Union,  No.  327,  of  South  Manchester,  was  organised 
in  April,  1002,  with  the  following  charter  members:    Edward  Pollard, 
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John  Errickson,  William  McKinney,  Wilfred  House,  George  Janes,  George 
Hutchinson,  Samuel  Gray,  George  Leggett,  A.  Trotter,  Thomas  McKinney, 
John  Lang,  Samuel  Curran,  A.  Hanna,  William  Wier,  Fred  J.  Buzzell, 
William  McHale,  Harry  Sanderson,  Robert  Mathers,  John  Cray,  John 
Pattison,  John  Edwards,  John  Rowsell,  Otto  Beockman,  Michael  Sullivan 
and  Edward  Praher.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  David  Johnson; 
vice-president,  Fred  J.  Buzzell;  recording  secretary,  William  McHale; 
treasurer,  Edward  Pollard.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Fridays 
of  each  month.  ••  In  case  of  strikes  the  benefits  derived  from  the  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America  are  $4  per  capita,  providing  said  strike  is 
ordered  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor."  The  present  membership 
of  the  union  is  250. 

SOUTH  NORWALK. 

JOURNEYMEN  BARBERS  UNION,  NO.  79. 

Journeymen  Barbers  Union,  No.  72,  of  South  Norwalk,  was  organized 
July  27,  1899,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Gustav  Pitzer,  John 
Conroy,  Theo.  Uenendorf,  Oscar  Fisher,  John  Sherring,  A.  Decessure, 
James  Mola,  Louis  Cramer  and  Frank  Zahn.  Meetings  of  the  union  are 
held  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  at  41  Railroad  Avenue. 
The  union  provides  for  a  death  benefit  of  $60  and  a  sick  benefit  of  $5  per 
week.  The  principles  of  the  union  include  "higher  wages,  shorter  hours 
and  abolition  of  Sunday  work."  "The  local  union  has  secured  all  of  the 
above  principles  and  propose  to  keep  progressing  along  these  lines."  The 
present  membership  numbers  nineteen.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal 
year  were  $280. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  746. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  Union,  No.  746,  of  Norwalk,  was  organized 
February  4,  1891,  with  the  following  charter  members:  J.  W.  Britto,  J. 
E.  Owens,  J.  K.  Raymond,  C.  H.  Fitch,  G.  H.  St  John,  D.  James,  W.  B. 
Richards,  R.  W.  Rcid,  W.  A.  Kellogg,  H.  Buttery,  H.  E.  Buckingham,  E. 
L.  Griswold,  Cyrus  Benjamin,  Jabez  Wheaton,  F.  J.  Argall  and  E.  K. 
St.  John.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  William  A.  Kellogg,  presi- 
dent; Jabez  Wheaton,  vice-president;  R.  W.  Reid,  recording  secretary; 
W.  B.  Richards,  financial  secretary;  C.  H.  Fitch,  treasurer.  Meetings  of 
the  union  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month  in 
Gazette  Building.  "  Funeral  benefits  are  provided  as  follows:  Members, 
$100  on  six  months'  membership;  $200  on  one  year's;  wife's,  $25  on  six 
months,  and  $50  on  one  year's  membership."  "  In  May,  1892,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  hours  to  nine  hours  with 
no  reduction  of  wages."  ''On  April  2,  1902,  the  employers  signed  an 
agreement  for  an  eight-hour  workday  and  an  increase  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  day :  to  employ  none  but  union  men  and  to  pay  off  every  Saturday  in 
the  building."    The  union  now  has  eighty-six  members. 
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CIGAR  MAKERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION,  LOCAL  NO.  26. 

Cigar  Makers  Local  Union,  No.  26,  of  South  Nor  walk,  was  organized 
February  3,  1880.  The  charter  members  were:  William  Vollmer,  Joseph 
O'Brien,  Simon  Reynolds,  William  Kingsbury,  Charles  Gangmere,  A. 
Heinzelman,  Franklin  Day,  Henry  Dunn,  Harry  Young.  John  Lehamier 
and  Frederick  Bechtell.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President, 
William  Vollmer,  vice-president,  Simon  Reynolds;  financial  secretary, 
John  Lehamier;  corresponding  secretary,  George  Door;  recording  secre- 
tary, George  Steigauf.  The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month  in  K.  of  P.  Hall,  Washington  Street.  Benefits  are 
provided  as  follows:  Death,  $550;  sick,  $5  per  week;  out-of-work,  #3.00 
per  week;  strike,  $5.00  per  week;  traveling  loan,  $20.  The  principles  of 
the  union  are  "shorter  hours,  a  standard  rate  of  wages,  clean,  healthy 
work-rooms,  and  abolition  of  truck  and  tenement  house  systems."  "The 
union  has  secured  a  standard  rate  of  wages  and  an  eight-hour  system.*' 
"  Wages  have  been  increased  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  all  shops  have  been 
made  union."    The  present  membership  is  sixty- two. 

ELASTIC  WEB  WORKERS  UNION. 

The  Elastic  Web  Workers  Union  of  South  Norwalk  was  organised  in 
1885  with  sixteen  members.  ••  They  settled  their  difficulties  by  arbitration 
and  paid  high  dues  to  their  organization,  which  made  it  a  successful  one.*' 
"The  dues  were  fifty  cents  per  week  and  sometimes  extra  assessments 
were  paid,  making  the  amount  per  capita  for  all  members  in  the  National 
organization  about  $20.  With  such  an  amount  of  money  on  hand,  the 
Elastic  Web  Weavers  were  able  to  conduct  this  union  in  a  successful  man- 
ner, which  greatly  improved  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked  be- 
fore organizing.  This  union  dropped  out  of  existence  during  the  year  1899, 
its  members  left  for  other  towns,  until  only  four  remained  in  1899." 

HAT  FINISHERS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Hat  Finishers  Association  of  South  Norwalk  was  organized  in 
July,  i860.  Meetings  are  held  the  second  Wednesday  of  each  month  in  G. 
A.  R.  Hall.  Death  benefits  are  provided  as  follows:  Members,  $300 ;  mem- 
ber's wife,  $50.  The  principles  of  the  union  are:  "  A  desire  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  Journeymen  Hat  Finishers  of  Norwalk  and  vicinity ; 
to  co-operate  with  other  hatters  organizations  and  organizations  of  other 
workingmen  in  an  effort  to  secure  to  the  producer  an  equitable  share  of  the 
results  of  labor."  "  There  is  not  one  of  our  members  but  feels  that  his  or- 
ganization is  the  only  thing  that  stands  between  him  and  long  hours,  low 
wages  and  harsh  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  employer  or  employer's 
boss."  The  present  membership  is  220.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal 
year  were  $3,149*65. 

HAT  MAKERS  UNION,  NO.  15. 

Hat  Makers  Union,  No.  15,  of  South  Norwalk,  was  organized  in  r86i. 
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The  charter  members  were:  Homer  Rockwell,  Gershom  Raymond,  Samuel 
Comstock,  A.  Boerum,  George  Brady,  John  Bon  ton  and  William  Bonton. 
The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  Gerhom  Raymond,  president;  John 
Bonton,  secretary;  Homer  Rockwell,  treasurer.  Meetings  of  the  union 
are  held  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  in  Germania  Hall.  A  death 
benefit  of  $100  is  provided  by  the  union.  "Our  local  has  been  active  in 
endeavoring  to  further  the  interests  of  other  trades,  both  by  advertising 
other  labels  and  in  granting  money  from  their  treasury  to  help  unions  in 
distress.  They  have  formed  committees  for  the  purpose  of  urging  store- 
keepers and  merchants  in  the  vicinity  to  handle  none  but  union-made 
goods  and  have  been  very  successful  in  the  matter."  "We  have  secured 
healthier  conditions  to  work  in,  shorter  hours  with  fair  wages  for  our  work 
and  aim  to  continue  in  this  way."    We  have  at  present  250  members. 

HAT  TRIMMERS  UNION. 

The  Hat  Trimmers  Union  of  South  Norwalk  was  organized  in  April, 
1885.  The  first  officers  were:  Mrs.  Lounsbury,  president;  Mrs.  Crane, 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Dunning,  secretary;  Miss  Julia  Adams,  treasurer. 
The  present  officers  are:  Fannie  J.  Joyce,  president;  Mrs.  Susan  Hoyt,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Emma  P.  Buxton,  24  Elizabeth  Street,  secretary;  Mrs. 
Jennie  Bedient,  treasurer.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second 
Tuesday  of  every  alternate  month  in  G.  A.  R.  Hall.  The  union  provides 
for  a  funeral  benefit  of  #100.  The -present  membership  numbers  380. 
The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $535*90. 

RETAIL  CLERKS  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Retail  Clerks  Protective  Association  of  South  Norwalk  was  organ- 
ized May  2,  1902,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Edward  Parker, 
A.  H.  Hopkins,-  Edward  A.  Benedict,  E.  Stevens,  R.  Olmstead,  George 
Rose,  George  Crow,  Joseph  Goodwin,  James  Finch,  Thomas  Kelly,  John 
Murphy  and  J.  Ahern.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President, 
Edward  Parker;  first  vice-president,  S.  L.  Everts;  second  vice-president, 
Miss  C.  Ingersoll,  recording  secretary,  C.  A.  McNamara;  treasurer,  J. 
Atzinger.  Meetings  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays  of  each 
month  in  Mystic  Chain  Hall,  Washington  Street.  "  We  have  so  far  accom- 
plished the  closing  of  all  stores  on  Sunday  and  all  legal  holidays  and  the 
closing  of  stores  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings 
at  6  o'clock."  The  present  membership  numbers  225.  The  total  receipts 
the  past  fiscal  year  were  $98.33. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  UNION,  NO.  xa7. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  No.  127,  of  South  Norwalk,  was  organ- 
ized November  30,  1900,  with  the  following  charter  members:  James 
Percy,  Ira  E.  Meeker,  Henry  G.  Williams,  Charles  G.  Reardon,  John  A. 
Splan,  Nicholas  O.  Gorman,  Charles  Penell,  J.  Stanley  Raymond,  Daniel 
Harris,  William  Holmes  and  George  E.  Webb.  The  first  officers  were: 
President,  Ira  E.  Meeker;  vice-president,  George  E.  Webb;  recording 
secretary,    John    A.    Splan;    financial    secretary,    Henry    G.    Williams; 
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treasurer,  Nicholas  O.  Gorman.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  on  every 
alternate  Monday  at  16  South  Main  Street.  Death  benefits  are  provided  as 
follows:  #50  for  membership  of  six  months;  one  year,  $100;  two  years, 
$150.  The  Union  has  obtained  "shorter  hours  and  higher  pay."  The 
future  objects  of  the  union  are:  "To  promote  unionism  in  all  branches  of 
labor,  abolish  the  sweat  shops  and  raise  all  working  classes  to  a  higher 
level."  The  present  membership  of  the  union  is  fourteen  with  total 
receipts  of  $95.88  the  past  fiscal  year. 

TEAM  DRIVERS  UNION. 

The  Team  Drivers  Union,  of  South  Norwalk,  was  organized  May  24, 
1902,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Andrew  Poster,  Henry  S. 
Whitlock,  Dennis  Sullivan,  John  Cullinan,  George  Sterges,  J.  B.  Kendricks, 
Hanford  Jones,  Paul  Launch,  Charles  Waihoe,  Robert  Williams  and 
Homer  Brown.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Dennis 
Sullivan ;  vice-president,  Timothy  Driscoll ;  treasurer  and  secretary,  Hans 
J.  Johnson,  10  Henry  Street,  Norwalk;  recording  secretary,  Henry  S. 
Wheelock.  The  principles  of  the  organisation  are  the  same  as  those  of 
like  unions.    The  present  membership  is  forty-nine. 

STAMFORD. 

JOURNEYMEN  BAKERS  UNION. 

A  Hartford  paper  of  July  12,  1902,  has  the  following: 
"  The  bakers  and  confectioners  of  Stamford,  as  employes,  have  organ- 
ized a  local  union,  thirteen  bakers  entering  as  charter  members.  The  union 
will,  in  the  end,  it  is  believed,  embrace  all  bakers  and  confectioners  who 
have  to  work  at  either  a  daily  or  weekly  wage,  though  no  confectioners  be- 
long as  yet.  The  local  union  is  one  of  many  such  branches  forming  the 
International  Union.  Its  purposes  are  to  secure  moderate  and  uniform 
hours  for  the  members  and  a  consistently  high  rate  of  pay  for  services  ren- 
dered. 

••  No  immediate  action  toward  this  end  will  be  taken  by  the  local  union 
in  Stamford  until  its  strength  will  insure  success  in  inducing  the  boss 
bakers  or  employers,  to  accede  to  what  the  union  considers  reasonable  de- 
mands. At  present,  some  of  the  bakers  claim  they  have  to  work  at  any 
and  all  times,  many  of  them  averaging  from  twelve  to  seventeen  hours' 
work  daily.  The  union  will  soon  insist  that  these  be  shortened  to  not 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  Foremen  now  earn  $3  per  diem  and  second 
hands  $2.  The  union  intends  to  ask,  respectively,  $21  weekly  for  foremen 
and  $14  per  freek  of  six  days  for  second  hands." 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  aio. 

The  Local  Union,  No.  210,  Stamford,  of  the  United  Brotherhood  cf 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  was  organized  October  23,  1897.    The 

,  first  officers  were;     President,  E.  O.  Houghton;  vice-president,  George  W. 

Waterbury;  recording  secretary,  George  L.  Reed;  financial  secretary,  R. 

B.  McMillan.    Meetings  are  held  every  Thursday  evening  of  each  month 
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at  Foresters  Hall.  The  union  provides  for  the  following  benefits: 
••  Member's  funeral  benefit,  $200;  wife's  funeral,  $50;  disability,  $100 
on  one  year's  membership;  $200  on  two  years;  $300  on  three  years,  and 
$400  on  five  years'  membership,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund ;  sick, 
$5  per  week  for  twelve  weeks  and  $3  per  week  for  twelve  weeks,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  local  funds.  The  organization  has  reduced  the  hours  of 
day's  work  from  ten  to  eight  hours  and  has  secured  advanced  wages  from 
$2.50  per  day  of  ten  hours  to  $2.75  per  day  of  eight  hours.  The  objects  of 
the  union  are  to  discourage  piece-work,  to  encourage  an  apprentice  system, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  skill,  to  cultivate  feelings  of  friendship  among 
the  craft,  to  assist  each  other  to  secure  employment,  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor  and  advance  wages,  to  furnish  aid  in  case  of  death  or  disability,  and 
by  legal  and  proper  means  to  improve  trade  and  conditions.  The  present 
membership  of  the  union  is  two  hundred  and  five.  The  total  receipts 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $1,700. 

LABORERS  UNION. 

4  'A  meeting  of  laborers,  principally  masons,  bricklayers'  helpers  and 
the  like,  was  held  in  July,  1002,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  branch  of 
International  Laborers  Union.  Some  fifty  laborers,  principally  Italians, 
were  present,  and  exhibited  a  lively  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  meeting. 
V.  Pittaro  presided,  He  made  a  brief  address  in  which  was  explained  the 
union  idea  and  the  benefits  to  be  looked  for  from  it.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  organization  was,  he  said,  to  fix  a  uniform  wage-rate  for  members  of 
the  union.  The  laborers  receive  now  from  $1.50  upwards.  As  members 
of  the  union  they  will  expect  at  least  $2.  o  per  day.  The  men  appeared 
impressed  by  Mr.  Pittaro's  address  and  the  necessary  signatures  for  a 
charter  were  quickly  obtained.  It  is  expected  that  practically  all  the 
Italian  laborers  in  the  city  will  join  the  union/ 

MACHINISTS  LODGE,  NO.  45a. 
Machinists  Lodge,  No.  452,  of  Stamford,  was  organized  August  12, 
1 901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  M.  F.  McConn,  A.  K.  Rosen- 
beck,  Joseph  E.  Peeks,  E.  James,  G.  Butter,  G.  B.  McGowan,  F.  B.  Ed- 
wards,  J.  T.  Wright  C.  Johnson,  E.  M.  Mehl,  T.  W.  Anderson  and  C. 
Jeppron.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  M.  P.  McConn; 
vice-president,  P.  B.  Edwards;  recording  secretary,  A.  K.  Rosenbeck; 
financial  secjetary,  J.  T.  Wright;  treasurer,  J.  E.  Feeks.  Meetings  are 
held  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month  at  408  Main  Street. 
44  Our  future  aim  is  that  we  may  share  the  benefit  of  a  shorter  workday  and 
establish  a  standard  rate  of  wages."  The  union  now  numbers  twenty-four 
members  and  had  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  of  $176. 

BROTHERHOOD  OP  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS  AND  PAPER  HANGERS, 

UNION  NO.  192. 

Local  Union,  No.  192,  of  Stamford,  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Deco- 
rators and  Paper  Hangers  of  America,  was  organized  June  8,  1900,  with 
these  charter  members:    James  W.  Mays,  R.  J.  Betts,  G.  T.  Smith,  H. 
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McCarty,  H.  M.  Dayton,  P.  W.  Newton,  Edwin  Wallace,  W.  L.  Palmer, 
A.  L.  Crabb,  J.  T.  Farreil,  T.  W.  Flounders,  William  Swathel,  Samuel 
Murphy,  Lewis  Miller,  Hans  Beckham,  U.  N.  Leonard,  Thomas  Hartnett, 
Thomas  Riley  and  J.  A.  Wilson.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were: 
President,  E.  W.  Toms;  vice-president,  C.  N.  Leonard;  recording  secre- 
tary, Thomas  Hartnett;  financial  secretary,  J.  J.  Jorden ;  treasurer,  Samuel 
Murphy.  Meetings  are  held  every  Wednesday  evening  in  Weed's  Hall. 
The  following  benefits  are  provided  by  the  union:  "(i)  Funeral  of  member 
$100  on  one  year's  membership;  wife,  $50;  (2)  Two  years*  membership  or 
disability,  $150.  The  principles  of  the  union  are  the  aiding  of  members  to 
become  more  skilled  and  efficient  workers,  the  promotion  of  their  general 
intelligence,  the  elevation  of  their  character,  the  regulation  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labor;  to  cultivate  feelings  of  friendship  among  the  members  and 
to  assist  each  other  to  secure  employment ;  to  raise  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sick,  disabled  or  unemployed  members  of  families  of  deceased  mem- 
bers ;  the  promotion  of  the  individual  rights  of  each  member  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  trade.  The  union  has  secured  a  decrease  of  two  hours  per 
day  and  an  increase  of  twenty-five  cents  per  day  in  wages.  The  future 
aims  of  the  union  are  to  maintain  their  rights  for  work  and  get  full  value 
for  services,  unionism  among  the  mechanics  in  general  and  to  keep  out 
unskilled  labor."  The  present  membership  of  the  union  is  sixty-eight. 
The  total  receipts  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $700. 

PLUMBERS  AND  STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTERS  UNION,  NO.  3". 

Plumbers  and  Steam  and  Gas  Fitters  Union,  No.  311,  of  Stamford, 
was  organized  January  1,  1902,  by  the  members  of  Local  No.  133,  of  Green- 
wich, who  withdrew  from  that  union.  The  charter  members  were: 
George  Couron,  W.  Daniels,  J.  Murphy,  F.  Feeks,  A.  Parks,  A.  Jackson, 
H.  Leonard,  C.  Smith  and  W.  Dugdale.  The  first  officers  were:  Presi- 
dent, George  Couron;  vice-president.  W.  Daniels;  recording  secretary, 
J.  Murphy,  112  Myrtle  Avenue;  financial  secretary,  F.  Feeks;  treasurer, 
A-  Parks.  The  present  president  is  A.  Jackson ;  the  other  officers  are  the 
same  as  the  first.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Mondays  of  each  month  at  First  National  Bank  Building.  A  strike  benefit 
of  $7  per  week  is  provided  by  the  union.  "We  have  caused  the  city 
officials  to  make  a  more  rigid  examination  of  the  plumbing  and  sanitary 
work  in  general  and  have  had  the  hours  of  labor  reduced  from  ten  to  eight 
hours  with  a  standard  rate  of  wages."  The  union  at  present  has  seven- 
teen members.    The  receipts  for  the  past  fiscal  six  months  were  $95. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  UNION. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  of  Stamford,  was  organized  December  1, 
1901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Adelbert  C.  Scofield,  Harry  C. 
Purdy,  Alex  H.  Sieglebaum,  James  P.  Marron,  Charles  T.  Knapp,  Stanley 
J.  Scofield,  Charles  E.  Jewett,  Fitch  E.  Buxton,  Robert  C.  Sloat,  O.  S. 
Ensley  and  George  E.  Banzhaf.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  are  the 
same  as  the  present  officers:    Adelbert  C.  Scofield,  president;  James  P. 
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Marron,  vice-president;  Harry  C.  Purdy,  recording  and  corresponding 
secretary,  238  Bedford  Street;  Charles  E.  Jewell,  financial  secretary; 
Stanley  J.  Scofield,  treasurer.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and 
third  Wednesdays  of  each  month  in  First  National  Bank  Building.  "  By 
organizing  we  helped  the  carpenters  and  painters  to  obtain  their  eight- 
hour  day."    The  union  now  has  thirteen  members. 

STONINGTON. 

IRON  MOLDBRS  UNION,  NO.  63. 

Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  63,  of  Stonington,  was  organized  January  27, 
1900.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  Rowland  S  Hewitt,  president; 
M.  D.  Sullivan,  vice-president;  Blias  De unison,  recording  secretary; 
James  R.  Leahy,  corresponding  secretary;  William  J.  Walsh,  Hancock 
Street,  financial  secretary.  The  last  two  officers  named  above  still  con- 
tinue in  office.  Meetings  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Friday  of  each 
month  in  Muller's  Hall,  Gold  Street.  The  benefits  and  principles  are  the 
same  as  those  of  like  unions.    The  present  membership  is  twenty-two. 

SUFFIELD. 

CIGAR  MAKERS  UNION,  NO.  <56. 

The  Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  156,  of  Suffield,  was  organized  May  5, 
1883,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Lewis  Chapman,  Albert 
Francher,  Fred  Wave,  Walter  B.  Perkins,  Christian  Ullrich,  William 
Campbell,  William  Korn,  John  D.  Kurvin,  John  Gavity.  The  first  officers 
of  the  union  were:  President,  Lewis  Chapman;  vice-president,  Albert 
Francher;  recording  secretary,  Fred  Wave;  corresponding  and  financial 
secretary,  Walter  B.  Perkins;  treasurer,  Christian  Ullrich.  Meetings  are 
held  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  in  Town  Hall.  Benefits  are  pro- 
vided for  members  who  are  sick  or  out  of  work  and  in  case  of  death.  "The 
union  has  accomplished  the  purpose  of  their  organization,  viz:  bettered 
their  conditions  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  labor,  shortening  the  hours  of 
labor  and  bettering  their  condition  in  general."  The  union  has  eighty- five 
members  at  present. 

TAFTVILLE. 

MULE  SPINNERS  UNION. 

The  Mule  Spinners  of  Taftville  is  a  branch  of  the  National  Spinners 
Union  of  America.  "  We  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  mill  officials  and 
superintendents.  The  latter  has  made  known  to  our  union  that  our  work- 
ing committee  would  be  received  at  all  times,  when  we  had  any  difficulties 
to  settle.  During  the  year  1899  we  received  an  advance  of  10  per  cent, 
without  making  any  demand .  Our  contribution  fees  are  twenty-five  cents 
per  week."  The  union  has  a  strike  benefit  of  $5.00  per  week.  Meetings 
are  held  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  in  Parish  Hall. 
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TARIFFVILLE. 
CURTAIN  OPERATIVES  UNION,  NO.  5. 
Curtain  Operatives  Union,  No.  5,  of  Tariffville  (town  of  Simsbury) 
was  organized  September  16,  1892.  The  first  officers  were:  President, 
Charles  E.  Mordy:  secretary,  E.  H.  Taylor;  treasurer,  William  Wakeling. 
The  present  officers  are:  President,  Joseph  Dent:  secretary,  Joseph  T. 
Kennedy;  treasurer,  Edward  Oldham.  "The  headquarters  of  the  society 
are  at  Philadelphia ;  this  branch,  working  under  a  sub-charter,  represents 
the  only  plant  in  operation  making  machine-made  laces  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut."  "  The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  maintain  a  fair  remun- 
eration for  the  members ;  to  regulate  the  relations  existing  between  em- 
ployer and  employe ;  to  raise  and  maintain  a  benefit  fund  to  care  for  its 
members  while  sick  and  to  pay  funeral  expenses,  etc.,  in  case  of  death." 
•'The  benefits  are  $5.00  per  week  while  sick  and  $200  in  event  of  death." 
••  Our  present  membership  is  six  operatives,  all  men.  The  total  receipts 
the  past  fiscal  year  were  $178.12. 

THOMPSONVILLE. 

AXMINSTER  WORKERS  UNION,  NO.  298. 

Axminster  Workers  Union,  No.  298,  of  Thompsonville,  was  organized 
in  June,  1901,  and  disbanded  the  following  December.  Miss  Minnie  Lyons 
was  secretary.  Meetings  were  held  the  last  Friday  of  each  month  in  For- 
esters Hall. 

JOURNEYMAN  BARBERS  UNION. 

The  Journeymen  Barbers  Union  of  Thompsonville  was  organized 
August  16,  1 901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  William  J.  Anley, 
Charles  Graham,  William  Lamont,  A.  H.  Monillerat  and  Arthur  Richie. 
The  first  officers  of  the  union  were  President,  W.  J.  Anley;  vice-president, 
Arthur  Richie;  secretary,  A.  H.  Monillerat;  treasurer,  William  Lamont. 
The  present  officers  are  the  same  as  the  first  except  George  W.  Campbell, 
who  is  now  the  vice-president.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  Tuesday  of 
each  month.  The  union  provides  for  a  sick  benefit  of  $5  per  week  and  a 
death  benefit  of  $60.  The  principles  of  the  union  are  "to  regulate  the 
working  hours,  the  wages  and  the  prices  for  doing  work,  which  we  have 
accomplished."  The  present  membership  of  the  union  numbers  seven. 
The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $65.50. 

BRUSSELS  CARPET  WEAVERS  UNION,  NO.  a4t. 

Brussels  Carpet  Weavers  Union,  No.  241,  of  Thompsonville,  was 
organized  December  9,  1901.  The  charter  members  were:  Michael  J. 
Connor,  F.  R.  Furey,  George  Mallert,  C.  C.  Hiller,  R.  B.  Smith,  Joseph 
Ryan,  James  Gordon,  N.  Downton,  James  McCree,  H.  Hanley,  Robert 
Crombie,  William  C.  Anderson,  John  Carey,  John  F.  Delaney,  John  J. 
Duffy,  James  Davison,  J.  Fiedler,  James  Horsfall,  Richard  Jenkins,  E. 
Maylott,  James  Monseau,  Thomas  McLaughlin,  Edward  Mills,  Charles  E. 
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Myers,  Louis  Mathews,  P.  O.  Motice,  Frank  Maylott,  William  H.  Oliver, 
Sr.,  William  H.  Oliver,  Jr.,  Charles  O'Brien,  John  Smith,  Thomas  Silking- 
ton,  John  Ready,  E.  Slanernon,  Samuel  Johnson,  William  Seiler,  Frederick 
White,  Herman  Weiler,  Andrew  Chestnut,  William  Barton,  K.  Johnson,  R. 
Zuche  and  William  Leander.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  F.  R. 
Furey,  president;  Joseph  Ryan,  vice-president;  Michael  J.  Connor,  record- 
ing secretary;  George  Mallert,  financial  secretary;  C.  C.  Hiller,  treasurer. 
The  meetings  of  the  union  are  held  in  Central  Labor  Union  Hall  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month.  A  death  benefit  of  $50  is  provided  for  mem- 
bers and  $25  for  member's  wife.  The  principles  of  the  union  include  the 
following: 

•*  To  protect  its  members  from  illegal  or  unjust  treatment  of  whatever 
nature  that  unscrupulous  employers  may  endeavor  to  subject  them  to. 

4 'To  protect,  educate  and  elevate,  by  the  use  of  all  possible  means,  the 
textile  operatives  of  Thompson ville. 

"To  secure  to  workers  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  they  create; 
sufficient  leisure  in  which  to  develop  their  intellectual,  moral  and  social 
faculties;  all  of  the  benefits,  recreations  and  pleasures  of  associations;  in 
a  word,  to  enable  them  to  share  in  the  gains  and  honors  of  advancing  civ- 
ilization. 

"To  persuade  employers  to  agree  to  arbitrate  all  differences  which 
may  arise  between  them  and  their  employes  in  order  that  the  bonds  of 
sympathy  between  them  may  be  strengthened,  and  that  strikes  may  be 
rendered  unnecessary. 

"  To  use  all  efforts  to  secure,  by  all  fair  and  honorable  means,  all  rea- 
sonable labor  legislation  affecting  the  textile  workers,  particularly  women 
and  children,  and  furthermore,  to  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  organize  all 
textile  workers  to  secure  unity  of  action,  as  the  injury  of  one  is  the  concern 
of  all." 

The  organization  has  accomplished  much  good,  preventing  several 
strikes;  has  "increased  wages  in  an  indirect  way  by  improving  the  con- 
ditions we  were  working  under,  has  educated  its  members  to  the  duties  of 
cultivating  a  more  friendly  feeling  in  their  craft  and  in  the  necessity  of 
looking  for  labor  legislation/'    The  present  membership  is  eighty-two. 

CARPET  DYERS  UNION,  NO.  183. 

Carpet  Dyers  Union,  No.  183,  of  Thompsonville,  was  organized 
October  21,  1899,  and  received  its  charter  June  25,  190a  The  first  officers 
were:  President,  James  Bailes;  vice  president.  Thomas  Dixon;  secretary, 
John  S.  Gourley;  treasurer,  Thomas  Mitchell.  Meetings  are  held  the 
second  Wednesday  of  each  month  in  Emmet  Hall.  The  union  is  a  branch 
of  the  National  Textile  Workers  Union  and  has  at  present  eighty  members. 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION. 

The  Central  Labor  Union,  of  Thompsonville  and  vicinity,  was  organ- 
ized December  23,  1900,  with  the  following  unions:  Cigarmakers  Union, 
Dyers  Union,  Metal  Polishers  Union,  and  Ingrain  and  Brussels  Weavers 
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Union.  The  charter  members  were  Prank  J.  Marx,  Michael  Quinn,  James 
Bailes,  John  S.  Gourley,  Patrick  Connor,  Nelson  Cody,  Arthur  Blackburn, 
M.  J.  Dineen,  M.  J.  Connor,  A.  P.  McCue,  Peter  Smith,  Hugh  Hanley, 
Frank  Maylott,  James  Gordon,  P.  R.  Furey,  James  Cronin,  William  Toutill, 
William  Soper,  John  Kennedy,  Alex  Bartley,  Thomas  Moquinn,  Fred 
Laberthy,  Miss  Lizzie  McLaughlin  and  Miss  Bessie  Kilroy.  The  first 
officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Frank  J.  Marx;  vice-president, 
Michael  J.  Quinn;  recording  secretary,  John  S.  Goarley;  corresponding 
secretary,  Alexander  Bartley;  financial  secretary,  Frederick  R.  Furey; 
treasurer,  Peter  J.  Smith.  The  principles  are  similar  to  all  other  Central 
Unions.  "We  are  pushing  goods  having  the  union  label  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  most  all  union  goods  on  the  market ;  have  given  valuable 
assistance  to  the  retail  clerks  towards  getting  their  nights  off  each  week, 
and  have  given  financial  assistance  to  every  labor  organization,  when  called 
upon  for  a  good  purpose."  "  Our  future  aims  are:  To  build  up  all  labor 
organizations  of  our  town;  to  assist  in  organizing  the  various  crafts;  to 
promote  labor  legislation ;  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  and  to  enforce  the 
factory  laws  of  our  state."  The  Central  Union  is  now  composed  of  forty 
local  unions,  representing  six  hundred  wage  workers. 

PAIR  VIEW  LODGE  OF  MACHINISTS,  NO.  370. 

Fair  View  Lodge  of  Machinists,  No.  370,  of  Thompsonville,  was  organ- 
ized January  30,  1901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Charles  Hor- 
ton,  Thomas  Roberts,  Charles  Gage,  Ernest  Impey,  Ludwig  Wyrwas,  T. 
Marshall,  Frank  Bailes,  Charles  Black,  E.  Hamil,  Joseph  Geary,  Albert 
Bernier,  Victor  Marchessault,  Lewis  Townsend  and  Walter  Kaye.  The 
first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Charles  Norton ;  vice-president, 
Theophilus  Marshall;  financial  secretary,  Charles  Gage;  recording  secre- 
tary, E.  Impey;  treasurer,  Ludwig  Wyrwas;  past  president,  Charles  Black. 
Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month  in  Central 
Labor  Union  hall.  Death  benefits  are  provided  from  $50  to  $200,  accord- 
ing to  length  of  membership.  The  present  membership  of  the  union  is  fifty. 

METAL  POLISHERS,  BUFFERS,   PLATERS,  AND  BRASS  WORKERS 
UNION,  NO.  7a. 

Thompsonville  Union,  No.  72,  of  the  Metal  Poljshers,  Buffers,  Platers, 
and  Brass  Workers  Union  of  North  America,  was  organized  in  October, 
1900.  The  charter  members  were:  A.  Blackburn,  M.  Dineen.  A.  Bailey, 
P.  Smith,  S.  Sperry,  J.  Higgins,  A.  McCue,  F.  McCue,  W.  Maddock,  M. 
Quinn,  C.  Olshasfhie,  J.  McCarthy,  M.  McCarthy,  T.  Dempsey,  T.  Ford, 
M.  Dunne,  J.  Dunne  and  E.  White.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were: 
President,  Michael  Quinn;  vice  president,  Arthur  McCue;  recording  secre- 
tary, Arthur  Bailey;  financial  secretary,  Thomas  Dempsey;  treasurer,  Al- 
fred Blackburn.  Meetings  are  held  the  last  Thursday  of  each  month  at 
Allen  House.  The  present  membership  is  twenty-four.  The  total  receipts 
the  last  fiscal  year  were  $165. 
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TORRINGTON. 

JOURNEYMEN  BAKERS  UNION,  No.  188. 

Bakers  Union,  No.  188,  of  Torrington,  was  organised  December  29, 
1901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Max  Brickel,  Paul  Baker, 
Walter  Wilson,  Laurence  Kopf,  Herbert  Waldron,  Herman  Imbraham, 
Philip  Frank,  William  Wittfield,  Edward  Raab,  Henry  Zachim,  Adolph 
Scharnberg,  Carl  Scharnberg,  John  Williams,  Fidel  Batch  and  Fritz  Hale. 
The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Laurence  Kopf;  secretary, 
Paul  Baker;  treasurer,  Max  Brickel.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third 
Saturdays  of  each  month  in  Central  Labor  Hall.  Sick  and  death  benefits 
are  provided  by  the  union.  "The  union  has  been  the  means  of  giving 
shorter  hours  of  labor,  a  larger  wage  scale,  four  holidays  a  year,  and  has 
compelled  the  health  law  for  bakeshops  to  be  enforced."  The  union 
numbers  nine  members  at  present.    The  total  receipts  to  date  are  $ 54.04. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  ai6. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  Union,  No.  216,  of  Torrington,  was  organized 
November  23,  1898,  with  the  following  charter  members:  C.  J.  Arnold,  G. 
W.  Adams,  W.  M.  Bushy,  F.  A.  Border,  R.  C.  Bachman,  E.  Besard,  H. 
Bey,  A.  Black,  H.  B.  Bradley,  S.  J.  Bull,  E.  Bunell,  W.  R.  Butts,  J.  S. 
Bowns,  F.  Chagnot,  A.  Cliff,  G.  Dinpont,  J.  Davis,  F.  A.  Dudley,  W.  E. 
Decher,  William  Echner,  E.  M.  Ferry,  W.  French,  E.  E.  French,  W.  S. 
Gudsal,  A.  Gesselbreck,  T.  J.  Gale,  C.  Harmon,  J.  Hignes,  G.  T.  Hotch- 
kiss,  L.  M.  Hotchkiss,  J.  Hogen,  N.  Kieb,  B.  A.  Sears,  W.  Welch,  J. 
Smith,  H.  Milford,  A.  H.  Miller,  V.  E.  Ramsey  and  D.  H.  Treadwell. 
The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  V.  C.  Ramsey;  vice-presi- 
dent, G.  T-  Hotchkiss;  recording  secretary,  Fred  Tripp;  financial  secre- 
tary, LeMont  Hotchkiss;  treasurer,  Fred  A.  Barber.  Meetings  are  held 
every  Wednesday  in  Osborn  Hal  .  4<  No  local  benefits  are  paid,  only  those 
granted  to  members  by  the  United  Brotherhood  the  same  as  all  carpenters 
unions  in  the  state."  "To  establish  and  maintain  an  eight-hour  workday 
with  a  fair  day's  pay,"  is  a  future  aim  of  the  organization.  The  working 
hours  have  been  reduced  from  sixty  to  fifty-four  per  week,  and  wages  have 
been  increased  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  day.  The  present  membership  is 
seventy-eight.  * 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS  UNION,  NO.  516. 

Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  516,  of  Torrington,  was  organized 
November  28,  1808.  The  following  persons  were  charter  members:  B.  F. 
Fallon,  John  Babbington,  M.  H.  Costello,  J.  W.  Scollary,  Thomas  McGar- 
ity,  F.  H.  Curtin,  William  Klinck,  George  Blivin,  F.  J.  Brixur,  F.  E.  B. 
Hubbard,  Julien  Ranny,  H.  W.  Perkins,  William  Baldauf,  R.  Halsted,  C. 
Baldauf,  L.  P.  Morrell,  Harry  Vail,  Robert  I.  Sharer,  C.  J.  Repp,  J  Gor- 
man, M.  H.  Horton,  F.  W.  Reading,  F.  Holden  and  J.  Camp.  The  first 
officers  were ;  President,  B.  F.  Fallon ;  vice-president,  John  Babbington ; 
recording  secretary,   Harry  Vail;    financial  secretary,   F.  W.  Reading; 
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treasurer*  William  Baldauf.  Meetings  are  held  the  second  and  fourth 
Thursdays  of  each  month  in  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  Room  5,  Smith  Block.  Benefits 
of  $50  are  provided  for  members  and  $25  for  wife.  *'  The  union  has  ob- 
tained less  hours  of  work  at  no  reduction  in  pay/1  There  are  at  present 
eighteen  members.    The  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year  were  about  $100. 

JOURNEYMEN  PLUMBERS  UNION. 

The  Journeymen  Plumbers  Union,  of  Torrington,  was  organized  May 
3,  1902,  with  the  following  charter  members:  W.  G.  Lennox,  William 
Kersey,  T.  F.  Cronin,  J.J.  Dwyer,  J.  Dixon,  A.  Munger,  J.  Connell  and 
C.  Mourns.  The  first  officers  are  the  same  as  the  present,  as  follows: 
President,  William  Kersey;  vice-president,  J.  Connell;  financial  secretary, 
T.  Cronin;  recording  secretary,  W.  G.  Lennox,  50  North  Street.  The 
union  holds  regular  meetings  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each 
month  in  Central  Labor  Hall.    The  present  membership  is  eleven. 

UNITED  SEWING  MACHINE  NEEDLE  STRAIGHTENERS  PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  United  Sewing  Machine  Needle  Straighteners  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  Torrington  was  organized  July  1,  1901.  The  first  officers  were 
President,  T.  L.  Finn;  vice-president,  J.  Hickey;  financial  secretary,  R 
T.  Hubbard ;  treasurer,  A.  Lingenheld.  The  association  provides  a  benefit 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  week  from  each  member  in  case  of  sickness  of  any 
member,  for  thirteen  weeks.  The  present  membership  is  forty-three.  .  The 
receipts  during  the  last  six  months  were  $80.50. 

UNIONVILLE. 

TABLE  KNIFE  GRINDERS  UNION,  NO.  6. 

Table  Knife  Grinders  Union,  No.  6,  of  Unionville,  town  of  Farming- 
ton,  was  organized  in  1885.  The  secretary  is  F.  B.  Glynn.  Meetings  are 
held  the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  in  Parsons  Hall.  The  union  now 
numbers  twenty-four  members. 

POLISHERS  AND  BUFFERS  UNION,  NO.  181. 

The  Polishers  and  Buffers  Union  of  Unionville  was  organized  in 
1901,  with  the  following  charter  members :%  Michael  L.  Joyce,  Thomas  J. 
Carroll,  John  Glynn,  Edward  J.  Osborn,  Edward  Lyons,  James  H.  Mor- 
rissey,  Daniel  Wall  and  John  E.  Dona  van.  The  first  and  present  officers 
are:  President,  Michael  L.  Joyce;  vice- president,  Edward  J.  Osborn; 
secretary,  Thomas  J.  Carroll;  treasurer,  John  Glynn.  Meetings  are  held 
the  first  Monday  of  each  month.  A  funeral  benefit  of  $50  is  paid  to  mem* 
bers  after  one  year's  membership;  $100  after  two  years*  membership. 
These  are  now  fifteen  members. 

WALL1NGFORD. 

METAL  POLISHERS,  BUFFERS,  PLATERS,  BRASS  MOLDERS  AND 
BRASS  WORKERS  UNION,  NO.  73. 

Local  Union,  No.  73,  Wallingford  Metal  Polishers,  etc.,  of  North  Amer- 
ica, was  organized  May  18,  1901,  with  the  following  charter  members: 
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John  J.  Houlihan,  James  F.  Kenney,  Michael  Condon,  John  J.  Ryan, 
William  Keeley,  Michael  Kavanaugh  and  John  Hourigan.  The  first 
officers  are  the  present  officers,  as  follows:  President,  John  J.  Houlihan; 
vice-president,  David  Conklin;  financial  secretary,  James  F.  Kenney; 
recording  secretary,  Edward  F.  Corcoran,  13  Bristol  Avenue;  treasurer, 
Bdward  J.  Callahan.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third 
Fridays  of  each  month  in  Foresters  Hall.  "When  a  member  is  in  good 
standing  for  more  than  one  year  and  dies,  his  or  her  heirs  shall  receive  the 
sum  of  $50 ;  if  in  good  standing  for  more  than  two  years,  $200."  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  union  are:  "  (1)  Reduction  in  hoars  of  work.  (2)  Municipal 
ownership  of  all  public  utilities.  (3)  Government  ownership  of  national 
monopolies.  (4)  Election  of  all  public  officers  by  popular  vote.  (5)  Aboli- 
tion of  government  by  injunction  in  controversies  between  capital  and 
labor."  The  present  membership  is  156,  with  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal 
year  of  $165.50.  The  secretary  of  the  union  writes  as  follows:  "Our 
charter  closes  May  12,  1902 ;  will  have  membership  then  of  some  250  or  300." 

WATERBURY. 

JOURNEYMEN  BAKERS  UNION,  NO.  155. 

Local  Lodge,  No.  155,  Waterbury  Journeymen  Bakers  International 
Union,  was  organized  February  1,  1901,  making  the  third  time  the  local 
union  had  been  reorganized  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  charter  mem- 
bers were:  Henry  Witchman,  Reinhart  Wessner,  Patrick  Ney,  Peter  Con- 
nolly, Louis  Orlando,  Charles  Ludwig,  James  Toole,  James  Wilson,  Mat- 
thew Smith,  Paul  Kissling,  Edmund  Hoban  and  Patrick  Mulvaney.  The 
first  officers  were:  President,  Reinhart  Wesner;  recording  secretary, 
Peter  Connolly;  financial  secretary,  Edmund  Hoban;  treasurer,  Patrick 
Mulvaney.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Saturdays  of 
each  month  in  Buffers  and  Polishers  Hall,  Grand  Street.  The  union  pro- 
vides for  a  sick  benefit  fund  of  $5.00  per  week  and  a  death  benefit  of  $100 
for  members;  $50  for  member's  wife.  The  principles  of  the  organization 
are  "to  better  the  condition  of  the  trade,  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  estab- 
lish a  regular  scale  of  wages,  do  away  with  all  cellar  bakeshops,  establish 
day  work,  and  create  better  feeling  of  harmony  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye." '•  The  union  has  been  the  means  of  having  the  employers  sign  a 
contract  to  employ  union  men ;  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  to  ten  per  day ; 
establish  a  minimum  scale  of  prices,  as  follows:  Foremen,  not  less  than 
$16  per  week;  second  hand,  $13;  third  hand,  $11,  and  the  getting  of  Fourth 
of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  as  holidays."  The 
present  membership  of  the  union  is  forty. 

LOCAL  UNION,  NO.  30a,  JOURNEYMEN  BARBERS  INTERNATIONAL 
UNION  OF  AMERICA. 

Journeymen  Barbers  Union,  No.  302,  of  Waterbury,  was  organized 
May  28,  1 901,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Joseph  Billings,  George 
P.  Bernbe,  John  Barrett,  George  Clearwater,  T.  D.  Ambrose,  B.  Brangale, 
M.  J.  Collins,  John  F.  Corbett,  John  Dillon,  William  Delaney,  Joseph 
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Fiore,  J.  Greenbush,  E.  Greenbush,  James  Gilland,  Louis  Harrison,  M.  J. 
Kelley,  Simon  Kinney,  Prank  Marinella.  Eugene  Forbes,  B.  May,  Louis  M. 
Mendlebaum,  John  E.  McMurray,  Wm.  C.  Memare,  Geo.  £.  Lambert,  J.  S 
A.  Conway,  Thos.  Coty,  Michael  Keefe,  Samuel  Newman,  P.  Siany,  Owen 
Sullivan,  Bert  Shurr,  Gus  Sutten,  Henry  Tarney,  Emil  Trepanier,  Gus 
Witzman,  John  Heating,  J.  P.  Sears,  John  Person,  M.  T.  Kelley,  George 
T.  Kinzle,  J.  A.  Fargeorgio,  F.  D.  Pagan,  Stephen  Martin,  Fred  Sivica, 
Casper  Ritcher,  Jessie  Scorpion,  P.  Colangelo,  P.  Riccardi  and  Joseph 
Sandulli.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  M.  J.  Collins; 
vice-president,  Frank  Marinella;  financial  secretary,  George  E.  Lambert; 
recording  secretary,  William  Brennan ;  treasurer,  Emil  Trepanier.  Meet- 
ings are  held  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month  in  Buffers  and 
Polishers  Hall,  Grand  Street.  Sick  and  death  benefits  are  provided  for 
members  in  good  standing.  The  objects  of  the  union  are:  "  Betterment 
of  the  profession,  shorter  hours,  to  stamp  out  cheap  and  unsanitary  shops 
and  the  protection  of  the  public  in  general."  "  We  have  obtained  shorter 
hours,  a  good  scale  of  wages  and  have  cleaned  out  five-cent  shops."  The 
present  membership  numbers  seventy-one. 

BARTENDERS  UNION,  NO.  354* 
"At  the  meeting  held  to  organize  the  Waterbury  Bartenders  Union, 
October  20,  1901,  Organizer  M.  J.  Sullivan,  of  Hartford,  installed  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Martin  J.  Hickey,  president;  James  J.  Doyle,  vice-presi- 
dent; Thomas  Flynn,  recording  secretary;  John  Hackett,  treasurer  and 
financial  secretary.  Before  adjourning,  fifty-two  candidates  were  initiated, 
a  promising  membership  for  a  starter.  The  local  branch  is  affiliated  with 
the  International  League  of  America."  The  secretary  of  the  union  is  now 
Thomas  L.  Flynn,  89  South  Main  Street.  Meetings  are  held  the  second 
and  fourth  Sundays  of  each  month  at  the  Mixologist  Club,  89  South  Main 
Street.  The  union  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-three  members  within 
two  months  after  its  organization. 

BREWERS  UNION,  NO.  126. 

Brewers  Union,  No.  126.  of  Waterbury,  was  organized  November  26, 
1896,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Joseph  Schmid,  Jacob  Lenhart, 
Louis  Dreher,  Charles  Engling,  Jacob  Hafen,  J.  C.  Wichn,  Fred  Krauss 
and  Peter  Kaiser.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  and  fourth 
Saturdays  of  each  month  at  48  Grand  Street.  The  union  has  obtained  an 
increase  in  wages  and  less  hours  of  work.  The  present  membership  is 
forty. 

BRICKLAYERS,  MASONS  AND  PLASTERERS  UNION,  NO.  16. 

Bricklayers  Union,  No.  16,  of  Waterbury,  wag  organized  March  12, 
1894,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Charles  Butterly,  M.  Cunning- 
ham; William  Worthley,  John  Vickers,  John  McEvoy,  Joseph  Leggett, 
Daniel  Brennan,  James  Alman,  John  Suder,  William  Bergin,  Peter  Carey, 
William  Forrest,  William  Bowe,  R.  J.  Teale,  Donald  McKenzie,  Joseph 
Hayden.    The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:    President,  Charles  But- 
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terly;  vice-president,  William  Worthly;  corresponding  secretary,  John 
Suder;  financial  secretary,  John  Vickers:  treasurer,  Joseph  Leggett. 
Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  on  Grand 
Street.  The  union  provides  a  death  benefit  of  $50.  ••  We  have  reduced 
the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  to  eight  hours  per  day  and  have  increased  wages 
from  thirty-five  cents  per  hour  to  forty-five  cents  per  hour."  The  present 
membership  of  the  union  is  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  total  receipts  the 
last  fiscal  year  were  $500. 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION. 

The  Central  Labor  Union,  of  Waterbury,  was  first  organized  in  1893 
and  was  reorganized  in  1901.  Its  first  parade  and  picnic  was  held  on 
Labor  Day,  1893.  There  were  one  thousand  men  in  line,  members  of  the 
nine  local  unions  connected,  and  five  thousand  persons  attended  the  picnic, 
making  the  celebration  of  Labor  Day  in  Waterbury  a  success  in  1893,  and 
since  that  year  Labor  Day  has  been  observed  as  one  of  the  principal  holi- 
days of  the  year.  "The  Central  Labor  Union  is  just  in  its  infancy,  but 
we  have  made  good  progress  with  fourteen  unions  affiliated.  We  have  as- 
sisted the  clerks  very  much  in  the  closing  movement.  We  also  have  a 
standing  committee  to  visit  the  business  men,  trying  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  advisability  or  advantages  of  recognizing  organized  labor." 
Meetings  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month  at  125 
Bank  street.  s 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  UNION,  NO.  11. 

Electrical  Workers  Union,  No.  11,  of  Waterbury,  was  organized  De- 
cember 15,  1899.  The  following  officers  were  elected  December  27,  1901: 
President,  John  J.  Byrnes;  vice-president,  Ben  Payeure;  financial  secre- 
tary, P.  J.  Hogan ;  recording  secretary,  L.  W.  Ballou.  Meetings  are  held 
every  Friday  evening  in  Engineers  Hall,  43  East  Main  Street.  The  union 
has  forty  members. 

GRANITE  CUTTERS  NATIONAL  UNION. 

The  Waterbury  Branch  of  the  Granite  Cutters  National  Union  was 
organized  in  1880  with  the  following  charter  members:  Robert  Welch, 
David  McCormick,  Michael  McCormick,  Oliver  Blansfield,  John  Grady, 
John  Jackson  and  George  Warren.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were: 
President,  Robert  Welch;  vice-president,  Michael  McCormick;  secretary, 
John  Grady;  treasurer,  George  Warren.  The  union  meets  the  third  Fri- 
day of  each  month  in  American  Hall,  Grand  Street  The  union  provides  a 
death  benefit  of  $1 25 .  The  principles  of  the  union  are  the  same  as  other  Gran- 
ite Cutters  unions  of  the  state.  The  secretary  says:  "  We  were  one  of  the 
first  trades  to  secure  the  eight- hour  day  and  have  proved  what  we  claimed 
for  it,  that  it  would  help  the  granite  trade  and  not  hurt  it."  '*  Our  aim  is 
to  go  on  as  we  have  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  always  ready  to  make 
honorable  agreements  and  live  up  to  them,  to  keep  our  organization  at  as 
high  a  standard  as  possible  and  try  in  all  cases  to  let  good  judgment  and 
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wise  counsel  rule."     The  present  membership  is  fifteen.    The  receipts  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  were  $325. 

IRON  HOLDERS  UNION,  NO.  998. 

Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  298,  of  Waterbury,  was  organized  in  1895. 
The  charter  members  were:  George  Latham,  W.  Bolger,  John  Muggeran, 
John  Hillory,  J.  £.  Good  and  Timothy  Guilfoile.  Meetings  of  the  union 
are  held  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month  in  Engineers  Hall, 
East  Main  Street.  The  union  has  a  sick  benefit  of  $5.00  per  week  and  a 
death  benefit  of  $100.  ••  We  have  helped  the  workingmen  to  get  a  fair 
day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work,  and  we  have  created  a  better  feeling 
among  the  men.  Our  future  aim  is  to  continue  in  this  way."  The  present 
membership  is  thirty-five. 

BRASS  WORKERS  UNION,  NO.  9207. 

Brass  Workers  Union,  No.  9207,  of  Waterbury,  was  organised  June 
12,  1901.  A  local  paper  of  November  28,  1901,  contains  the  following  in 
regard  to  this  union : 

44  At  the  last  meeting  of  Local  No.  9207,  Lady  Brass  Workers,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were,  installed:  Miss  Josephine  Downs,  president;  Miss 
Anna  Keating,  vice  president.  Four  candidates  were  initiated  and  several 
honorary  members  were  elected.  The  officers  were  installed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  Brass  Molders  and  Brass 
Workers  Union,  among  whom  being  Joseph  Walsh,  Robert  Dowling,  John 
Flanagan,  James  Prior,  Charles  Tellar,  Aug.  Missic,  Charles  Laughrain 
and  President  James  Hopper.  At  the  meeting  the  ladies  entertained  a 
number  of  applications  for  membership.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  upon  Supt  Belden  of  the  Free  Labor  Bureau  relative  to  vacancies  in 
the  brass  working  line/* 

"  Marie  Smith,  delegate  to  the  sixteenth  annual  session  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Branch,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  made  the  following 
report: 

Waterbury,  October  9,  1901. 
11  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Session  of  the 

Connecticut  State  Branch,  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

••  Greeting  : —  I  am  pleased  to  report  for  the  Lady  Brass  Workers  of 
Waterbury,  that,  although  our  organization  is  young  we  are  growing  in 
membership.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  labor  organizations  among 
our  sex,  especially  in  the  East,  are  very  rare,  but  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  various  labor  organizations  realize  that  if  they 
want  to  perfect  the  labor  movement  it  is  necessary  to  assist  in  organizing 
the  women  wage-earners  of  this  country.  This  being  done  as  thoroughly 
as  in  the  male  line,  I  believe  the  organized  labor  problem  will  be  solved. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  ladies  in  every  other  reform  movement,  why 
is  it  not  more  necessary  to  enlist  every  woman  wage-earner  in  the  country 
in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  And  if  the  organizers  spend  a  share  of 
their  time,  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  ladies  will  do  the  rest" 
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Mary  M.  Downs,  11  Walnut  Avenue,  is  secretary  of  the  union.  Meet- 
ings are  held  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month  in  Congress  Hall, 
East  Main  Street.    The  union  has  two  hundred  members. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  26a 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  Union,  No.  260,  of  Waterbury,  was  organized 
in  1893.  The  following  officers  were  elected  in  December,  1901 :  President, 
Alexander  Valcourt;  vice-president,  L.  S.  Messier;  recording  secretary, 
S.  A.  Dudley;  financial  secretary,  T.  J.  Smith,  31  Meadow  street  Meetings 
of  the  union  are  held  every  Tuesday  evening  in  Carpenters  Hall. 

14  Financially  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  labor  unions  in  the  city.  This 
local  is  to  be  commended  for  its  sick  benefit  fund  and  disability  fund. 
The  disability  section  pays  $400  in  case  a  brother  is  disabled.  If  all  unions 
would  adopt  the  sick  benefit  idea,  it  would  do  much  to  advance  their  mem- 
bership and  bring  them  into  closer  communion." 

BRICKLAYERS,  MASONS  AND  PLASTERERS  UNION,  NO.  16. 

The  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  16,  of  Waterbury, 
was  orgaoized  in  April,  1890.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Tues- 
days of  each  month  at  46  Grand  street.  The  union  has  a  death  benefit  of 
$50.    The  membership  at  present  is  185. 

LATHERS  PROTECTIVE  AND  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Waterbury  Lathers  Union  was  organized  March  14,  1898.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  charter  members:  Philip  Duphiney,  T.  E.  Brownlee,  Joseph 
Robinson,  James  Rankin,  James  McNeil,  Harry  Coddington,  Neal  Du- 
phiney, Charles  Bartell,  Joseph  Shalon,  Jr.,  Frank  Blodgett,  John  Brown- 
lee, Joseph  Shalon,  Sr.,  and  Joseph  Cabana.  The  first  officers  of  the  union 
were:  President,  James  Rankin;  vice-president,  Harry  Coddington;  fi- 
nancial secretary  and  treasurer,  Philip  Duphiney;  recording  and  corres- 
ponding secretary,  Joseph  Robinson.  Meetings  are  held  the  second  and 
fourth  Wednesdays  of  each  month  in  Carpenters  Hall.  A  death  benefit  of 
$100  is  provided  by  the  union".  The  secretary  says:  "We  have  been 
advanced  fifty  cents  per  thousand  since  we  organized  and  have  an  eight- 
hour  day ;  also  we  have  the  support  of  the  building  trades  of  this  city — 
every  man  at  our  craft  is  a  union  man."  The  present  membership  of  the 
union  is  sixteen.     The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $111.50. 

AMALGAMATED  MEAT  CUTTERS  UNION. 

The  Meat  Cutters  Union,  of  Waterbury,  was  organized  May  4,  1902. 
The  charter  members  included:  N.  E.  Purcell,  S-  Weible,  M.  F.  McGrath, 
L.  A.  Wright,  Patrick  Collins  and  William  McGregor.  The  first  officers  of 
the  union  were:  President,  N.  E.  Purcell;  secretary,  M.  F.  McGrath;  treas- 
urer, L.  A.  Wright.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second  and  fourth 
Thursdays  of  each  month  in  Carpenters  Hall.  "Our  principles  will  be  to 
look  for  honest  wages  and  for  shorter  hours,  as  some  of  the  brothers  have 
to  work  every  night  in  the  week  while  others  have  four  nights  off."     "  Our 
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object  is  to  see  that  every  member  gets  union  wages  and  that  every  market 
employs  union  men."    The  union  at  present  numbers  sixty-five  members. 

METAL  POLISHERS,  BUFFERS,    PLATERS,  BRASS   MOLDBRS   AND   BRASS 
WORKERS  UNION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Metal  Polishers  Union,  No.  37,  of  Waterbury,  was  organized  in  Sep- 
tember. 1895,  with  the  following  charter  members:  Charles  Teller,  J.  H. 
Flanagan,  W.  J.  Morrissey,  J.  Bahn,  James  Walsh,  P.  B.  Fitzgerald,  Philip 
Daley, -Robert  O'Rourke,  J.  W.  Gibbons,  Albert  Tutski,  Peter  Culbert, 
William  Serry,  Samuel  Rowe,  Thomas  Sullivan,  William  McCann,  William 
Smith,  Daniel  Fram,  Patrick  Spellaman,  George  Cass,  Richard  White, 
John  Dumphy,  John  Gallivan,  John  Dowling,  Robert  Dowling  and  Charles 
Kipphut.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  Philip  Daley; 
vice-president,  Charles  Kipphut;  financial  secretary,  William  McCann; 
treasurer,  Patrick  Bergin.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  every  Thursday 
in  Buffers,  Polishers  and  Brass  Workers  Hall.  The  union  provides  for  a 
death  benefit  of  $50,  when  members  have  been  in  good  standing  for  over  a 
year  and  $100  for  two  years  or  over.  The  principles  of  the  organization 
are:  "(1)  Reduction  in  hours  of  workday;  (2)  Government  ownership  of 
national  monopolies ;  (3)  Municipal  ownership  of  all  public  utilities ;  (4) 
Election  of  all  public  officers  by  popular  vote ;  (5)  Abolition  of  government 
by  injunctions  in  controversies  between  capital  and  labor."  The  organi- 
zation has  obtained  "better  conditions,  such  as  cleaner  workshops,  better 
treatment,  more  pay  or  higher  wages,  shorter  workday  and  fair  treatment 
from  foremen."  The  present  membership  is  six  hundred  and  twenty. 
The  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $2,400. 

PAINTERS,  DECORATORS  AND  PAPER  HANGERS  UNION,  NO.  76. 

Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  210  of  Waterbury,  was  the  first 
union  in  Waterbury  to  affiliate  with  the  state  branch,  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  It  was  organized  December  20,  1892,  with  forty-four  members 
and  during  the  following  year  increased  its  membership  to  one  hundred  and 
five.  The  main  object  of  this  organization  was  to  reduce  the  working 
hours  from  ten  to  nine  per  day  which  was  accomplished  and  went  into 
effect  September  1,  1893. 

Local  Union,  No.  76,  Waterbury,  of  the  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Paperhangers  of  America  was  organized  March  28,  1900.  The  charter 
members  were:  Henry  Beausolil,  Eugene  Lavasseur,  G.  W.  Parshall, 
E.  E.  Wright,  N.  P.  Swanson,  L.  A.  Raymond,  P.  O.  Massicotte,  Fred 
Pratt,  T.  E.  Weaver,  P.  McCluskey,  Eugene  Silvernail,  C.  E.  Heath, 
Charles  Hansen,  Claude  Johnson,  J.  C.  Moore,  John  Houston.  Gustavo 
Berling,  Alex  Pratt,  Ariel  Hockert,  Egbert  Morey,  Peter  Trumbley, 
Arthur  Pelletier,  Charles  Pratt,  L.  B.  Chapman,  Alfred  Faulkner,  Edward 
Hollenback,  A.  J.  Williams,  Isidor  Faulkner,  W.  W.  Munson  and  C. 
Mahoney.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President,  John  Houston ; 
vice- president,  Gustave  Berling;  treasurer,  George  W.  Parshall;  recording 
secretary,  Thomas  Weaver.    Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  every  Monday 
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of  each  month  in  Hellman's  Hall,  Grand  Street  The  union  provides  the 
following  benefits:  ••  (1)  accident  benefit  of  $5  per  week  for  six  months* 
raised  by  assessment;  (2)  members  death  benefit  of  $100  for  one  year's 
membership;  for  two  years'  membership  and  over,  $150;  (3)  member's  wife 
death  benefit,  $50."  The  principles  of  the  organization  are:  "the  adop- 
tion of  such  means  as  will  tend  to  bring  an  amicable  understanding  be- 
tween the  members  and  their  employers."  "We  discountenance  the  use 
of  articles  manufactured  in  penal  institutions  and  favor  the  forming  of  a 
Central  Labor  Union  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various  unions  in  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  helping  each  other  to  maintain  union  principles." 
"We  strictly  prohibit  the  custom  of  sub-contracting  from  our  employers 
and  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  the  eight-hour  rule  universal  and  sus- 
tain those  unions  that  have  now  established  the  system."  "  Previous  to 
our  organization,  wages  were  anywhere  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  nine-hour 
day ;  since  forming  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  standard  scale  of 
wages;  the  minimum  wages  for  painters  being  $2.25  per  day  and  $2.50  for 
paperhangers."  "We  have  received  a  reduction  in  working  hours;  the 
eight- hour  day  going  into  effect  April  1,  1001."  "  The  objects  of  this  union 
are  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  members  to  become  more  efficient  workmen 
and  the  regulation  of  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  the  raising  of 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  sick  and  unemployed  members  or  the  families  of 
deceased  members  and  to  assist  each  other  to  secure  employment." 

JOURNEYMEN  PLUMBERS,  GAS  AND  STEAM  FITTERS  AND  STEAM 
FITTERS  HELPERS  UNION,  NO.  aa. 

Plumbers  Union,  No.  22,  of  Waterbury,  was  organized  in  1893.  The 
first  officers  were:  President,  James  Robertson;  vice-president,  John 
Spenoer;  financial  secretary,  James  Walker;  recording  secretary,  Thomas 
W.  Gill ;  treasurer,  William  Larkin.  Meetings  are  held  the  second  and 
fourth  Fridays  of  each  month  in  American  hall,  Grand  Street.  The  union 
has  accomplished,  '*  in  the  first  place,  a  raise  in  the  standard  of  wages 
and,  in  the  second  place,  less  hours  of  labor,  without  having  a  word  over 
the  matter  and  resulting  in  the  best  of  feeling  on  both  sides."  The  union 
now  has  sixty  members. 

THEATRICAL  STAGE  EMPLOYES  ALLIANCE,  LODGE  NO.  88. 

Waterbury  Stage  Employes  Union,  No.  88,  was  organized  November 
1,  1 901.  The  charter  members  were:  John  Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Corrigan, 
James  Cleland,  John  Cannivan,  Henry  Delaney,  William  Fritz,  William 
French,  Charles  Totten,  Harry  Kane,  Joseph  Lynch,  John  Pagan,  Frank 
Hayes,  Martin  Myers,  John  Noonan,  James  Powers,  Edmond  Russell, 
Louis  Reyher,  Frederick  Reyher,  Martin  Turner,  James  Vickers,  Henry 
Walsh,  James  Keenan  and  John  Rock.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  are 
the  present  officers,  as  follows:  President,  John  J.  Fitzgerald;  vice-presi- 
dent, John  Cleland;  financial  secretary,  Henry  Walsh;  recording  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Charles  Totten,  157  Bank  Street  Meetings  of  the 
union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Sundays  in  Engineers  room,  G.  A.  R. 
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Hall.  The  principles  of  the  union  are:  "Fraternity,  sobriety  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  theatre  employes  in  their  respective  positions ;  the  de- 
mand of  union  prices  for  work  and  the  discarding  of  non-union  men."  The 
present  membership  is  thirty,  with  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year  of  $106. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION,  NO.  3a* 

Typographical  Union,  No.  329,  of  Waterbury,  was  organised  Novem- 
ber 20,  1898,  with  the  following  charter  members:  W.  H.  Dupont,  George 
A.  Rhodes,  R.  P.  Ellendorf,  John  J.  Price,  John  H.  Austin,  F.  W.  Wig- 
gins, J.  F.  Holt,  F.  W.  Wheeler,  Harry  Hoiden,  William  Ringwood,  Peter 
O'Connell,  P.  A.  Donovan.  H.  H.  Marden,  W.  H.  Wheeler,  John  F. 
Sayers  and  C.  P.  Harris.  The  first  officers  of  the  union  were:  President, 
John  F.  Sayers;  vice-president,  James  F.  Holt;  secretary,  Peter  O'Con- 
nell ;  treasurer,  John  H.  Austin.  Meetings  of  the  union  are  held  the  second 
Saturday  of  each  month  in  Buffers  and  Polishers  Hall.  The  union  pro- 
vides a  death  benefit  of  $65.  "The  union  has  obtained  a  reduction  of 
hours  from  ten  to  nine,  and  the  adoption  of  a  regular  scale  of  prices  in  two 
daily  newspapers  and  five  job  offices."  The  future  aim  of  the  union  is  to 
obtain  "  an  eight-hour  workday,  fair  compensation  for  labor  and  the  bet- 
terment of  conditions  for  those  engaged  in  the  printing  trade. *  The  pres- 
ent membership  is  thirty-four.  The  total  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  $235.90. 

WATERFORD. 
GRANITE  CUTTERS  NATIONAL  UNION. 

The  Millstone  Point  Branch,  Waterford,  of  the  Granite  Cutters  Nation- 
al Union  was  organized  about  twenty  years  ago.  Meetings  of  the  union 
are  held  the  third  Friday  of  each  month  in  A.  O.TJ.  W.  Hall,  Jordan  Vil- 
lage, Waterford.  A  funeral  benefit  of  $125  is  provided  for  by  the  union. 
The  organization,  using  the  language  of  the  secretary,  has  accomplished 
the  following:  «*  Twenty  years  ago  we  worked  ten  hours  per  day  and  re- 
ceived twenty-five  cents  per  hour  minimum ;  in  1890  we  reduced  the  hours 
to  nine  per  day  with  thirty  cents  minimum,  or  $2.70  per  day;  in  1900  we 
gained  eight  hours  per  day  with  thirty-five  cents  per  hour  minimum  or  $2.80 
per  day,  and  we  are  still  working  under  that  agreement,  which  runs  to  March 
1 ,  1903 .' '  The  future  aims  of  the  union  are  * '  to  receive  as  fair  compensation 
for  our  labor  as  the  state  of  trade  will  allow  and  as  our  skill  will  demand, 
thirty-five  cents  per  hour  being  the  minimum.  Some  workers,  such  as 
carvers  and  statue  cutters,  get  as  high  as  $4.50  per  day."  The  local  union 
has  at  present  a  membership  of  seventy-nine.  All  receipts,  except  running 
expenses,  are  sent  to  the  bead  office,  Boston. 

WILLIMANTIC. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  8aS. 

Willimantic  Union,  No.  825,  of  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, was  organized  June  3,  1901.  The  charter  members  were:  Wesley  Morse, 
K.  S.  Millerd,  M.  Morresette,  J.  P.  Meehan,  G.  Norgren,  A.  Picard,  A.  H. 
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Powell,  J.  R.  Pickett,  A.  Rontier,  J.  P.  Sullivan,  E.  St  Lawrence,  Thomas 
Flaherty,  W.  E.  Little,  D.  Sevigny,  J.  Spencer.  C.  L.  Tinker,  G.  A.  Taft, 
F.  Tervan,  R.  Williams,  P.  Caisse,  S.  Brown,  C.  Beilerose,  H.  Beaudoin, 
H.  Belair,  H.  E.  Green,  E.  Paquette,  E.  Caron,  T.  Nolan,  W.  Duprees,  P. 
A.  Brown,  G.  V.  Havenbeke,  T.  Crandall,  William  Brown,  H.  M. 
Tracy,  W.  A.  Costello,  Edward  Chartier,  W.  C.  Lyman,  J.  Marrotte,  T. 
Mullen,  J.  Lacourse,  F.  J.  Regan,  A.  Chartier,  B.  Carllonette,  O.  B.  Wood- 
worth,  I.  Wilmot,  J.  Lapierre,  J.  Boucher,  N.  P.  Belanger,  A.  Beauleau, 
P.  Lord,  A.  Belair,  E.  H.  Brown,  N.  J.  Brown,  S.  Beaudoin,  A.  Burgess, 
H.  W.  Clark,  C.  Chamberlain,  G.  Calroon,  N.  Chartier,  A.  Caisse,  J. 
Dumas,  D.  B.  Dampline,  F.  P.  Davoll,  N.  DaMour,  J.  F.  Hennesy  and  W. 
H.  P.  Sweet.  The  first  officers  of  the  nnion  were:  President,  W.  E.  Lit- 
tle; vice  president,  A.  H.  Powell;  recording  secretary,  C.  L.  Tinker;  finan- 
cial secretary,  George  H.  Taft;  treasurer,  John  R.  Pickett.  Meetings  of 
the  union  are  held  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month.  Benefits  are  pro- 
vided by  the  union  as  follows:  "(1)  Funeral  benefit,  $100  on  six  months' 
membership;  $200  on  a  year's  membership;  (2)  Disability  benefit  of  fioo 
on  one  year's  membership;  $200  on  two  years;  $300  on  three  years,  and 
$400  for  five  years'  membership;  (3)  Wife  funeral  benefit,  $25  on  six  months 
and  $50  on  one  year's  membership."  The  union  members  "  have  had  their 
hours  of  labor  reduced  from  ten  to  nine  hours,  have  succeeded  by  bringing 
members  in  touch  with  each  other  and  have  improved  the  trade."  The 
present  membership  is  sixty-six.  The  total  receipts  the  past  fiscal  year 
were  $235.97. 

WINSTED. 

PLUMBERS  UNION,  NO.  3at. 

The  Journeymen  Plumbers  Union,  No.  321,  of  Winsted,  was  organized 
April  13,  1902,  with  the  following  charter  members:  James  Kennelly, 
Joseph  Grady,  James  Grady,  William  McCleve,  George  Ellis,  George  Wil- 
liams, D.  J.  Buckley,  E.  R.  Hebner,  E.  J.  Dardis,  H.  C.  Foley  and  George 
H.  Perry.  The  first  are  the  present  officers  as  follows:  President, 
Joseph  Grady;  vice-president,  H.  C.  Foley;  recording  secretary,  James 
Kennelly;  financial  secretary,  E.  R.  Hebner;  treasurer,  William  McCleve. 
The  secretary's  address  is  No.  58  Maple  Street,  Winsted.  The  meetings  of 
the  union  are  held  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of  each  month  in  the  Masons 
and  Bricklayers  rooms.  The  union  has  obtained  "a  nine-hour  workday 
with  ten  hours'  pay."  ••  Our  object  is  for  eight  hours  per  day  and  $35° 
for  the  same."  The  present  membership  is  nineteen.  The  total  receipts 
the  past  fiscal  year  were  $28.75. 

BRICKLAYERS,  MASONS  AND  PLASTERERS  UNION,  NO.  18. 

The  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  18,  of  Winsted, 
was  organized  August  22,  1900,  with  the  following  charter  members: 
James  Mc Bride,  John  Cronnelly,  Timothy  Sullivan,  Frank  Ryan,  Matthew 
O'Brien,  Dennis  McCarthy,  Edward  L.  Reidy,  Raymond  Bush  way,  John 
Morris,  Owen  Fields,  Donald  McPherson,  Donald  Doyle,  John  Parsons, 
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John  Bailey,  Robert  Crosley,  David  M.  Drinkwater,  Thomas  McCoy,  Den- 
nis Rafferty,  Jeremiah  Leahy,  Patrick  Gurkin,  James  Pendergast,  Alden 
H.  Hubby,  Edward  Mulville,  Daniel  Mulville,  John  Kerby,  Charles  Earl, 
Thomas  Collins,  Paul  Bouchet,  Edward  O'Hara  and  Michael  Mc Bride. 
The  names  of  the  first  officers  were:  President,  James  McBride;  vice-pres- 
ident, Patrick  Gurkin;  recording  secretary,  Francis  P.  Ryan;  correspond- 
ing and  financial  secretary,  Edward  L.  Reidy,  224  Main  street;  treasurer, 
John  P.  Cronnelly.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month  in  Norton's  Block.  The  platform  of  the  union  is:  "To  establish  a 
system  of  laws,  prices  and  principles  between  employer  and  employe,  and 
to  correct  abuses  and  the  advancement  of  the  mutual  interests  and  general 
good  of  all  those  connected  with  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons  branch  of  the 
business."  *«  The  organization  has  shortened  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten 
to  nine  hours  at  same  pay  as  before."  "The  future  aims  are  to  still  shorten 
the  hours  of  labor,  increase  the  wages,  and  infuse  a  spirit  of  the  union 
among  all  fellow  workmen."  The  present  membership  is  thirty-five  and 
the  total  receipts  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $278.85. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  UNION,  NO.  583. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  Union,  No.  583,  of  Wins  ted,  was  organized 
May  17,  1900.  The  present  secretary  is  James  H.  Dean,  92  Ridge  Street. 
Meetings  are  held  every  Tuesday  evening  in  Norton  Block.   . 


FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST  OF  THE  UNIONS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT 
TOWNS,  WITH  NAME  OF  SECRETARY  OF  EACH  UNION: 

ANSONIA. 

Bakers  Union,  No.  138,  Wm.  H.  Stier,  80  Elizabeth  street. 
Blacksmiths  Union,  No.  201,  Homer  N.  Pope,  63  Jackson  street. 
Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  103,  W.  E.  Lasch,  16  Bassett  street. 
Core  Makers  Union,  No.  40,  Hugo  Heppner,  36  Olivia  street. 
Horse  Shoers  Union,  No.  86,  James  A  Conners,  270  Main  street. 
Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  71,  Edward  Bleakley,  23  Clarkson  street. 
Machinists  Lodge,  No.  362,  John  J.  Davidson,  273  Wakelee  avenue. 
Machinists  Lodge,  No.  380,  A.  Vidal,  33  Clover  street 
Musicians  Union,  No.  113,  Henry  A.  Jordan,  54  Main  street. 
Pattern  Makers  Association,  C.  A.  Winn,  76  High  street 
Typographical  Union,  No.  285,  T.  M.  Hungerford,  10  Maple  street. 

BETHEL. 

Hat  Finishers  Association,  No.  2,  W.  P.  Bailey,  P.  O.  Box  243. 
Hat  Makers  Association,  No.  1,  Martin  Lawlor. 
Hat  Trimmers  Union,  Mrs.  E.  Tread  well. 

BRANFORD. 

Granite  Cutters  Union,  A.  Adams,  P.  O.  Box  66,  Stony  Creek. 
Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  82,  Gus.  Gustafson,  P.  O.  Box  295. 
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BRIDGEPORT. 

Bakers  Union,  No.  38,  R.  £.  Chester,  369  Park  street. 

Bakers  Union,  Independent,  George  Wulff,  23  Gilman  street 

Barbers  Union,  No.  288,  Daniel  J.  O'Connor,  59  Cannon  street. 

Bartenders  Union,  No.  256,  W.  E.  Burrows,  287  Fairfield  avenue. 

Blacksmiths  Union,  No.  188,  H.  Murphy,  181 7  Main  street. 

Boiler  Makers  Union,  John  Supple,  356  Pequonnock  street. 

Bootblacks  Union,  Tony  Fuccullo,  683  Water  street. 

Brass  Molders  Union,  No.  217,  John  Ryan,  404  Myrtle  avenue. 

Brewers  Union,  No.  40,  Otto  J.  Schultz,  141  North  Washington  street. 

Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  2,  Daniel  McPadden,  73  Steuben 

street,  East  Side  Station. 
Building  Trades  Council,  John  M.  Griffin,  24  Worth  street. 
Carpenters  Union,  No.  115,  M.  L.  Kane,  158  George  street. 
Central  Labor  Union,  James  F.  Wilson,  808  Norman  street. 
Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  282,  George  C.  Ott,  451  Water  street. 
Core  Makers  Union,  No.  49,  Thomas  Sheehan,  118  Pequonnock  street. 
Cooks  and  Waiters  Union,  No.  446,  Frank  Burns,  Bridgeport  Club. 
Corset  Cutters  and  Ironers  Union,  No.  9007,  E.  N.  Hope,  281  Gregory  street 
Electrical  Workers  Union,  No.  146,  F.  J.  Quinlan,  708  Sheeton  street. 
Granite  Cutters  Union,  P.  H.  Morrison,  42  Cannon  street 
Hod  Carriers  Union,  No.  8474. 

Horse  Shoers  Union,  No.  89,  F.  J.  Sheeran,  158  Nichols  street 
Hydraulic  Pressmen's  Union,  Frank  Timmons,  Howard  Avenue  Hotel. 
Ice  Wagon  Drivers  Union,  No.  400,  Michael  Hussey,  1602  Main  street. 
Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  394,  Frank  Nemethy,  80  Organ  street. 
Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  no,  John  Gallagher,  150  Fifth  street 
Machinists  Lodge,  No.  189,  J.  W.  Hickey,  33  Caroline  street. 
Machinists  and  Tool  Makers  Lodge,  No.  30,  Frank  Kusterei,  559  Grand 

street. 
Meat  Cutters  Union,  No.  238,  Robert  C.  Denzel,  237  South  avenue. 
Musicians  Union,  No.  63,  Oscar  Knablin,  1651  Main  street. 
Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  190,  E.  J.  Joy,  280  Washington  avenue. 
Pattern  Makers  Association,  A.  L.  Curry,  47  Deacon  street. 
Plumbers  Union,  No.  173,  J.  Shannahan,  454  Center  street 
Polishers  and  Buffers  Union,  No.  40,  Wm.  Concannon,  829  State  street 
Railroad  Trainmens  Lodge,  No.  in,  R.  A.  Shaw,  368  Broad  street. 
Retail  Clerks  Union,  No.  451,  C.  D.  Keeler,  923  Main  street. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  No.  66,  James  Dunn,  463  Lafayette  street. 
Slate  and  Tile  Workers  Union,  Jasper  McLevy,  460  Center  street. 
Stone  Masons  Union,  No.  4,  Richard  Batten,  1202  Pembroke  street. 
Street  Railway  Employes  Union,  E.  W.  A  hern,  P.  O.  Box  2154,  East  Side. 
Tailors  Union,  No.  217,  H.  Schiff,  230  State  street 
Team  Drivers  Union,  No.  403,  Frank  Robinson,  162  Crescent  street. 
Textile  Workers  Union,  No.  291,  Michael  Lainey,  103  Colorado  street. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employes  Union,  Robert  Boyle,  21  High  street. 
Typographical  Union,  No.  252,  P.  W.  Pulver,  198  South  avenue. 
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BRISTOL. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  Union,  No.  25,  Henry  Gosselin,  131  School  street. 

Carpenters  Union,  No.  952,  John  Riggs,  65  Divinity  street. 

Central  Labor  Union,  Alexander  Morton,  35  Main  street. 

Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  663,  Wm.  S.  Hart,  43  North  street. 

Platers  Union,  No.  173,  Arthur  Rousseau,  3  Park  street. 

Polishers  and  Butlers  Union,  No.  86,  Emory  Gaudreau,  14  Divinity  street. 

Retail  Clerks  Union,  Arthur  Muzzy. 

Table  Grinders  Union,  No.  18.  Wm.  Kelly,  14  Union  street. 

DANBURY. 

Bakers  Union,  No.  193,  Michael  Oechsner,  35  Elm  street. 

Barbers  Union,  No.  175,  G.  Klingenschmidt,  P.  O.  Box  2. 

Bartenders  Union,  No.  255,  Daniel  Gorman,  40  White  street. 

Bootblacks  Union,  Michael  Passarelly,  23  Patch  street 

Bricklayers,  Masons  &  Plasterers  Union,  No.  22,  Truman   Ormsbee,  1 

Grand  street. 
Carpenters  Union,  No.  927,  Z.  L.  Brown,  51  Spring  street. 
Central  Labor  Union,  Edwin  Daniels,  136  South  street. 
Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  180,  John  H.  Riley,  13  James  street. 
Hat  Finishers  Association,  No.  11,  H.  C.  Shalvoy,  177  Main  street. 
Hat  Makers  Association,  P.  H.  Connolley,  169  Main  street 
Hat  Trimmers  Union,  Miss  N.  H.  Gallagher,  44  Stone  street. 
Hat  Tip  Printers  Union,  No.  9273,  John  F.  Kane,  44  Pohquioque  avenue. 
Hatters  Assembly,  K.  of  L.,  No.  7923,  Elijah  Morris,  76  West  Wooster 

street. 
Hod  Carriers  Union,  Albert  Mead,  Lee  Heights. 
Locomotive  Firemen's  Lodge,   No.   493,   A.   G.  Merritt,  21  Pohquioque 

avenue. 
Machinists  Lodge,  No.  160,  Wilbur  B.  Denton,  43  Pleasant  street. 
Meat  Cutters  Union,  No.  270.  Michael  Hegany,  87  Town  Hill. 
Musicians  Union,  No.  87,  H.  W   Ruffles,  23  Liberty  Place. 
Paper  Box  Makers  Union,  No.  9309,  Earle  Hatheway,  11  Queen  street 
Painters  &  Decorators  Union,  No.  522,  W.  A.  Bedient,  11  Willie  street. 
Plumbers  &  Gas  Fitters  Union,  No.  303,  F.  O.  Beebe,  10  Meadow  street 
Railroad  Trainmen's  Lodge,  No.  332,  P.  T.  B\rd,  17  Hamilton  street,  South 

Norwalk. 
Retail  Clerks  Union,  No.  427. 

Stationary  Firemen's  Union,  Thomas  F.  Keane,  Taylor's  Lane. 
Steam  Engineers  Union,  No.  62,  I.  E.  Andrews,  14  Pleasant  street 
Street  Railway  Employes  Union,  L.  Klinzing,  79  South  street. 
Tailors  Union,  No.  7,  Henry  Weber,  31  White  street. 
Team  Drivers  Union,  No.  no,  J.  Francis  Hall,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  22. 
Team  Drivers  Union,  No.  155,  Frank  Brown,  14  Rose  street. 
Typographical  Union,  No.  143,  F.  G.  Capron,  4  Tower  Place. 
Woodworkers  &  Sawyers  Union,  No.  137,  Fred  C.  Hill,  49  Spring  street 
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DARIBN. 

Granite  Cutters  Union,  M.  B.  McDonald,  Noroton. 

DERBY. 

Brewers  Union,  Otto  Kuhn,  care  Derby  Brewing  Co. 
Barbers  Union,  No.  216,  Fred  G.  Ware,  48  Liberty  street. 
Bartenders  Union,  No.  229,  John  Mahoney,  54  Minerva  street. 
Carpenters  Union,  No.  127,  George  A.  Lewis,  235  Main  street. 
Central  Labor  Union,  Wm.  Mc Gibbon,  P.  O.  Box  82,  Ansonia. 
Machinists  Lodge,  No.  259,  Andrew  J.  Heim,  P.  O.  Box  1068,  Shelton. 
Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  99,  W.  H.  Walp,  P.  O.  Box  139. 
Plumbers  Union,  No.  132,  E.  C.  Nettleton,  P.  O.  Box  1006,  Shelton. 
Polishers  and  Buffers  Union,  No.  54,  J.  W.  Fitzsimmons,  157  Olivia  street* 
Retail  Clerks  Union,  No.  363. 

Textile  Workers  Union,  No.  278,  Belle  Sullivan,  Mt.  Pleasant  street. 
Typographical  Union,  No.  365,  John  O'Donnell,  51  Sixth  street. 
Woolen  Workers  Union,  No.  287,  Dennis  O'Brien,  127  Hawkins  street. 

EAST  HARTFORD. 

Papermakers  Union,  No.  34,  C.  B.  Ogden,  266  Jefferson  street. 
Railroad  Trainmen's  Lodge,  No.  551,  G.  W.  Harvey,  31  Olmsted  street. 

ENFIELD. 

Axminister  Workers  Union,  No.  298,  Miss  Mary  Lyons,  Thompson ville. 

Barbers  Union,  No.  344,  William  Lamont,  Main  street,  Thompsonville. 

Bartenders  Union,  No.  148,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  P.  O.  Box  486,  Thomp- 
sonville. 

Brass  Workers  Union,  No.  52,  Thomas  Dempsey,  P.  O.  Box  232,  Thompson- 
ville. 

Brussels  Carpet  Weavers  Union,  No.  241,  M.  J.  Connor,  P.  O.  Box  81, 
Thompsonville. 

Carpenters  Union,  No.  234,  Thomas  McCarroll,  P.  O.  Box  166,  Thompson- 
ville. 

Central  Labor  Union,  William  E.  Gorman,  Thompsonville. 

Dyers  Union,  No.  163,  John  Malley,  Tariff  street,  Thompsonville. 

Lathers  Union,  John  R.  Gorman,  Thompsonville. 

Machinists  Union,  No.  370,  Victor  Marchissault,  43  South  Main  street, 
Thompsonville. 

Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  747,  Edward  H.  King,  Thompsonville. 

Retail  Clerks  Union,  No.  19. 

FAIRFIELD. 

Carpenters  Union,  No.  647,  Henry  Williams,  P.  O.  Box  65. 

FARMINGTON. 

Paper  Makers  Union.  M.  P.  Roach,  Union  ville. 

Polishers  and  Buffers  Union,  No.  i8r,  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Union  ville. 

Table  Knife  Grinders  Union,  No.  5,  Frank  B.  Glynn,  Unionville. 
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GREENWICH. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  Union,  No.  14,  William  Jones,  63  Indian  Harbor. 
Carpenters  Union,  No.  196,  W.  H.  Herbert,  25  Davenport  avenue. 
Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  17,  W.  L.  Horton,  P.  O.  Box  441. 
Plumbers  Union,  No.  133,  R.  Hanxwell.  9  Bush  avenue,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  No.  21,  Harry  Talbot,  75  Greenwich  avenue. 

GROTON. 

Boiler  Makers  Union,  No.  262,  L.  Herman  Lewis,  P.  O.  Box  125. 
Boiler  Maker  Helpers  Union,  No.  36,  Samuel  Benson,  P.  O.  Box  133. 
Granite  Cutters  Union,  Albert  Daniels. 

HARTFORD. 

Bakers  Union,  No.  5,  Henry  Kuehn,  58  Temple  street. 

Bakers  Union,  No.  153,  J.  Lieblich,  12  Portland  street 

Bakery  Team  Drivers  Union,  Henry  Weisseit,  54  frranklin  avenue. 

Barbers  Union,  No.  73,  J.  S.  Stern,  6  Charter  Oak  avenue. 

Bartenders  Union,  No.  200,  T.  J.  Sullivan,  555  Main  street. 

Blacksmiths  Union,  L.  P.  Lacy,  58  Hawthorn  street. 

Boiler  Makers  Union,  J.  P.  Glynn,  62  Grove  street. 

Bookbinders  Union,  No.  15,  John  F.  Henderson,  346  Albany  avenue. 

Bootblacks  Union,  No.  9746,  Vincent  Peloso,  300  Asylum  street 

Brass  Holders  Union,  No.  153,  Prank  Griswold,  West  Hartford. 

Brewers  Union,  No.  35,  William  Tlusy,  64  Bellevue  street. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  1,  Martin  Flynn,  P.  O.  Box 

500. 
Building  Laborers  Union,  Thomas  Godfrey,  141 7  Broad  street 
Building  Trades  Council,  D.  M.  Hope,  P.  O.  Box  480. 
Carpenters  Union,  No.  43,  George  E.  Miskill,  237  Lawrence  street. 
Carriage  Workers  Union,  No.  112,  Edmund  Kennedy,  59  Hudson  street. 
Car  Repairers  Union,  No.  29,  William  Carey,  28  Grace  street 
Central  Labor  Union,  Robert  E.  Kil  pa  trick,  3  Asylum  street. 
Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  42,  George  Hurst,  P.  O.  Box  970. 
Chuck  Workers  Union,  E.  S.  Puller,  77  Smith  street. 
Citizens  Laborers  Union,  Thomas  Martin,  54  Avon  street 
Colored  Waiters  and  Cooks  Alliance,  No.  359,  G.  Grant  Williams,  211 

Pearl  street. 
Core  Makers  Union,  No.  30,  E.J.  McDonough,  100  Willow  street. 
Electrical  Workers  Union,  No.  37,  J.  J.  Tracy,  58  Temple  street 
Electrical  Workers  Union,  No.  186,  G.  B.  Warner,  164  Babcock  street. 
Foundry  Helpers  and  Clippers  Union,  E.  J.  Wallace,  153  Wethersfield  ave 
Granite  Cutters  Union,  James  McLaren,  53  Liberty  street. 
Garment  Workers  Union,  No.  100,  James  Clabby,  10  Chestnut  street. 
Horse  Nail  Assorters  and  Packers  Union,  No.  8316,  Miss  Elisabeth  Lynch, 

26  West  street. 
Horse  Nail  Workers  Union,  No.  6170,  J.  A.  Newman,  56  Lincoln  street 
Horse  Shoers  Union,  No.  14,  Edward  Donaldson,  Hotel  Climax. 
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Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes  Union,  No.  304,  John  J.  Kenney,  P.  O. 

Box  22. 
Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  73,  Charles  L.  Henderson,  1461  Broad  street. 
Lathers  Union,  No.  78,  William  Lewis,  Windsor. 
Leather  Workers  Union,  No.  79,  Albert  W.  Marty n,  724  Park  street. 
Locomotive  Engineers  Division,  No.  205,  C.  H.  Blake,  P.  O.  Box  238,  E. 

Hartford. 
Locomotive  Firemen's  Lodge,  No.  285,   B.   E.   Bowne,   P.  O.   Box  10, 

Burnside. 
Machinists  Lodge,  No.  354,  John  H.  Dignam,  50  Whitmore  street. 
Meat  Cutters  Union,  Francis  P.  O'Brien,  26  Cedar  street. 
Metal  Mechanics  Union,  No.  no,  Edward  J  Milrane,  36  Babcock  street 
Metal  Mechanics  Union,  No.  56,  W.  J.  Connors,  334  Pearl  street. 
Metal  Mechanics  Union,  No.  49,  Chas.  W.  Daly,  133 1  Broad  street 
Metal  Mechanics  Union,  No.  82,  James  J.  Peyton,  43  Walnut  street. 
Metal  Mechanics  Union,  No.  109,  E.  S.  Fuller,  79  Smith  street. 
Musicians  Union,  D.  J.  Crimmins,  53  Franklin  avenue. 
Painters  &  Decorators  Union,  No.  60,  James  H.  Brookbanks,  29  King  street. 
Pattern  Makers  Association,  H.  G.  Arnold,  521  Putnam  street. 
Plumbers  Union,  No.  76,  Edward  Lyons,  42  Laurel  street. 
Polishers  &  Buffers  Union,  No.  35,  Peter  Kenney,  44  Van  Block  avenue. 
Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  No.  75,  Charles  A.  Wolf,  23  Avon  street. 
Printing  Trades  Council,  Charles  M.  Stone,  4  Walnut  street. 
Prompters  Union,  No.  170,  M.  F.  Conway,  109  Babcock  street 
Railway  Clerks  Association,  No.  7,  T.  D.  Sprague,  Newington  Junction. 
Railway  Conductors  Order,  No.  50,  Charles  S.  Brigham,  721  Main  street. 
Railroad  Trainmen's  Lodge,  No.  118,  G.  C.  Van  Ostrem,  22  Avon  street 
Retail  Clerks  Union,  No.  295,  T.  J.  Martin,  14  Church  street. 
Screw  Makers  Union,  No.  82,  Hugh  Clough,  37  Morris  street. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  No.  77.  D.  M.  Hope,  P.  O.  Box  480. 
Steam  Fitters  Union,  No.  44,  Wm.  G.  Hinckley,  674  Garden  street. 
Stereotypers  Union,  No.  27,  D.  D.  Morrison,  49  Sigourney  street. 
Tailors  Union,  No.  139,  Sam  Joseph,  3  Orchard  street. 
Team  Drivers  Union,  No.  14,  Edward  Keating,  134  Standish  street 
Theatrical  Stage  Employes  Union,  Harvey  A.  King,  16  Goodman  place. 
Tile  Layers  Union,  William  Holmes,  10 1  Ann  street. 
Tobacco  Strippers  Union,  Mrs.  Nellie  Deming,  30  Morgan  street. 
Typographical  Union,  No.  127,  S.  T.  Pfund,  P.  O.  Box  856. 
Valve  Makers  Union,  No.  49,  William  J.  White,  105  Babcock  street. 
Wood  Workers  Union,  No.  146,  Arthur  J.  Hilton,  Parkville,  P.  O.  Hartford. 

HUNTINGTON. 

Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  15,   G.   F.  Clark,   177  Hawthorn 

avenue,  Derby. 
Knife  Grinders  Union,  No.  1,  William  Clark,  P.  O.  Box  692,  Shelton. 

KILLINGLY. 
Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  21,  Elmer  Williams,  P.  O. 
Box  496,  Danielson. 
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MANCHESTER. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  20,  P.  L.  Dutton,  South 

Manchester. 
Carpenters  Union,  No.  757,  J.  McCarthy,  P.  O.  Box  500,  South  Manchester. 
Central  Labor  Union,  South  Manchester. 

Loom  Fixers  and  Twisters  Union,  No.  346,  Amil  Krause,  P.  O.  Box  375. 
Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  683,  Wm  Knopskie,  South  Manchester. 
Paper  Makers  Union,  No.  11,  A.  W.  Brown,  Manchester. 
Plumbers  Union,  Daniel  Aitkin,  South  Manchester. 
Silk  Weavers  Union,  No.  314,  Edward  Pollard,   P.   O.   Box  368,  South 

Manchester. 
Velvet  Finishers  Union,  No.  351,  Robert  Downey,  South  Manchester. 
Velvet  Weavers  Union,  No.  237,  W.  F.  McHale,  South  Manchester. 

MERIDEN. 

Bakers  Union,  No.  60,  Charles  Benz,  45  Butler  street. 

Barbers  Union,  No.  88,  Charles  Hutwohl,  4  Kirtland  place. 

Bartenders  Union,  No.  159.  James  R.  Moran,  36  South  Third  street. 

Brass  Molders  Union,  Charles  H.  Grieb,  36  East  Main  street. 

Brass  Workers  Union,  No.  134,  John  Underwood,  Woodland  street. 

Brewers  Union,  No.  51,  Robert  Dinkier,  124  Crown  street. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  9,  A.  Greenwood,  P.  O. 

Box  104,  Yalesville. 
Burnishers  Union,  No.  162,  F.  L.  Jackson,  55  Goodwill  avenue. 
Carpenters  Union,  No.  920,  H.  E.  Tracy,  84  Columbia  street 
Central  Labor  Union,  H.  F.  Hagerty,  161  Liberty  sfceet 
Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  484,  C.  M.  Stremlau,  58  South  Colony  street. 
Glass  Cutters  Union,  Herbert  E.  Brown,  P.  O.  Box  270. 
Granite  Cutters  Union,  Walter  Greenwood,  7  Howe  street. 
Grinders  Union,  No.  162,  Frank  Cadotte,  43  Yale  street. 
Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  74,  P.  H.  Costello,  230  Grove  street. 
Knife  Grinders  Union,  No.  3,  C.  H.  Humburston,  South  Meriden. 
Knife  Grinders  Union,  No.  15,  E.  N.  White,  Pasco  street. 
Meat  Cutters  Union,  No.  67,  Geo.  Liddell,  24  Orange. 
Musicians  Union,  No.  55,  E.  H.  Whiting,  481  Main  street 
Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  685,  Stanley  Williams. 
Plumbers  Union,  No.  21,  P.  McLaughlin,  48^  North  avenue. 
Polishers  Union,  No.  168,  John  Oefinger,  401  Center  street 
Polishers  Union,  No.  8,  Albert  Dahlman,  163  South  Fourth  street. 
Retail  Clerks  Union,  No.  56,  Leon  D.  Manor,  95  Camp  street. 
Silver  Knife  Handle  Makers  Union,  W.  J.  Hyland,  30  N.  First  street 
Street  Railway  Employes  Union,  Michael  Griffin,  Grove  street. 
Team  Drivers  Union,  No.  169,  William  Driggs,  349  Center  street 
Typographical  Union,  No.  314,  H.  C.  Maydwell,  350  Cook  avenue. 

MIDDLETOWN. 

Barbers  Union,  W.  G.  Nissen,  150  Court  street. 

Bartenders  Union,  No.  469,  Edward  E.  Carey,  35  Grand  street 
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Blacksmiths  Union,  No.  223,  Charles  W.  Campion,  177  William  street. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  Union,  No.  n,  B.  W.  Butler,  297  College  street. 
Butchers  Clerks  Union,  John  Lynch,  107  William  street 
Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  299.  E.  T.  Hill,  264  Main  street. 
Grocery  Clerks  Union,  Clarence  Brockway,  74  Washington  street. 
Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  373,  William  C.  Burr,  85  South  Main  street. 

NAUGATUCK. 

Carpenters  Union,  No.  804,  H.  H.  Wells. 

Core  Makers  Union,  No.  103,  Michael  H.  Whalen,  Union  City. 

Iron  Molders  Union.  No.  87,  John  Langford,  238  North  Main  street. 

NEW  BRITAIN. 

Bakers  Union,  No.  107,  Richard  Strumpf,  143  Jubilee  street. 

Barbers  Union,  No.  316,  M.  Hotkowski,  135  Main  street. 

Bartenders  Union,  No.  166,  Prank  Anderson,  300  Main  street. 

Blacksmiths  Union,  No.  47,  Charles  A.  Anderson,  262  Elmjstreet. 

Brass  Molders  Union,  No.  163,  Prank  Eichel,  323  Maple  street. 

Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  3,  Joseph  P.  Quinn,  16  Star  street. 

Building  Laborers  Union,  No.  4,  William  Grey,  P.  O.  Box  792. 

Brass  Workers  Union,  No.  165,  August  Neurath,  149  Greenwood  street. 

Carpenters  Union,  No.  97,  E.  Morse,  P.  O.  Box  747. 

Central  Labor  Union,  Herbert  P.  Warner,  26  Locust  street 

Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  321,  C.  H.  Pierce,  199  Main  street 

Core  Makers  Union,  No.  71,  Edward  Dan  berg,  159  Pleasant  street. 

Iron  Molders  Union,  Charles  J.  Anderson,  94  Griswold  street 

Machinists  Lodge,  No.  436,  A.  J.  Barrett,  37  Bradley  street. 

Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  21,  J.  M.  Clark,  368  Arch  street. 

Polishers  and  Buffers  Union,  No.  126,  John  Lawson,  Lilac  street. 

Plumbers  Union,  No.  256,  D.  F.  Butler,  34  Pairview  street. 

Retail  Clerks  Union,  No.  14,  James  A.  Dyson,  98  South  Burritt  street. 

NEW  HAVEN. 

Amalgamated  Engineers  &  Machinists  Lodge,  James  Mason,  2 78  Howard 

avenue. 
Bakers  Union,  No.  259,  J.  Edelman,  22  Gold  street. 
Bakers  Union,  No.  11,  I.  P.  Holm,  456  Orchard  street. 
Barbers  Union,  No.  215,  G.  B.  Baehr,  65  Center  street. 
Bartenders  Union,  No.  217,  R.  W.  Shelton,  103  Cjrown  street. 
Boiler  Makers  Union,  M.  J.  Burke,  190  Portsea  street. 
Bottlers  Union,  R  C.  Scoville,  173  Kimberly  avenue. 
Brewers  Union,  No.  37,  August  Schramm,  8  Greenwood  street 
Bricklayers  &  Plasterers  Union,  No.  6,  John  P.  Kelly,  29  Lynes  street. 
Bridge  &  Structural  Iron  Workers  Union,  No.  15,  E.  L.  Warden,  57  Henry 

street. 
Building  Laborers  Union,  No.  5,  Timothy  O'Connell,  337  Grand  avenue. 
Building  Trades  Council,  P.  F.  Smith,  429  Congress  street. 
Car  Repairers  Union,  P.  D.  King,  227  Portsea  street. 
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Carriage  Workers  Union,  Lewis  Maire,  24  Avon  street 

Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  39,  Isaac  Hollander,  P.  O.  Box  079. 

Cooks  &  Waiters  Union,  No.  90,  Arthur  Leifeld,  132  Hill  street. 

Core  Makers  Union,  No.  85,  James  Led  with,  31  Madison  street. 

Electrical  Workers  Union,  No.  90,  Paul  Whittlesey,  79  Spring  street. 

Electrical  Workers  Union,  No.  304,  Philo  W.  Reilly,  69  Nash  street. 

Freight  Handlers  Union,  No.  397,  Neil  Bradley,  93  Carlsie  street. 

Freight  Handlers  Union,  No.  393,  R.  D.  Connelly,  87  Jones  street 

Gas  House  Firemen's  Union,  Martin  Bagan,  7  Saltonstal  avenue. 

Granite  Cutters  Union,  John  Affinito,  70  Hill  street. 

Hack  Drivers  Union,  John  £.  Gallagher,  227  Congress  street. 

Horse  Shoers  Union,  No.  26,  Wm.  E.  Heiser,  57  George  street. 

Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  60,  John  E.  Hague,  33  Lock  street 

Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  391,  John  Eagan,  60  Ferry  street. 

Iron  &  Steel  Workers  Union,  Joseph  McDewett,  corner  Lloyd  and  Ex- 
change streets. 

Locomotive  Engineers  Division,  No.  77,  G.  H.  Witherell,  80  First  street 

Locomotive  Firemen's  Lodge,  No.  284,  Charles  E.  Lowell,  348  Howard 
avenue. 

Longshoremen's  Union. 

Machinists  Lodge,  No.  420,  Frank  Steele,  173  James  street. 

Messenger  Boys  Union,  James  McCrann. 

Musicians  Union,  H.  G.  Nichols,  174  Crown  street. 

Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  170,  Charles  E.  Wahlers,  69  Green- 
wich avenue. 

Pattern  Makers  Association,  Peter  F.  Brown,  39  Bishop  street 

Polishers  Union,  No.  25,  John  Hussey,  79  Haven  street 

Polishers  Union,  No.  205,  Michele  Mignone,  798  Grand  avenue. 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  No.  74,  H.  J.  Mullen,  P.  O.  Box  1463. 

Railroad  Trainmen's  Lodge,  No.  201,  Frank  Keenan,  122  Cedar  street 

Railway  Clerks  Union. 

Railway  Conductors  Ind.  Order,  No.  1,  William  W.  Pardee,  58  Minor  street 

Railway  Conductors  Order,  No.  2,  F.  J.  Flanigan,  272  Portsea  street. 

Retail  Clerks  Union,  No.  441,  P.  J.  Joyce,  870  Chapel  street 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  No.  225,  Edward  McKeon,  64  James  street. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  Union,  H.  T.  Brynes,  231  James  street. 

Stereotype rs  Union,  No.  27,  George  H.  Kepple,  99  Davenport  avenue. 

Stone  Masons  Union,  No. ^7,  James  J.  Reilly,  203  West  street. 

Tailors  Union,  No.  239,  Emil  Goris,  20  Center  street. 

Tailors  Union,  No.  22,  William  Weigardt,  P.  O.  Box  786. 

Theatrical  Stage  Employes  Union,  No.  74,  John  A.  O'Brien,  64  Williams 
street 

Trades  Council,  Philip  Daley,  916  State  street 

Typographical  Union,  No.  47,  Joseph  J.  Reilly,  P.  O.  Box  1269. 

'Wood  Carvers  Association,  H.  H.  Lane,  159  Union  street. 

NEW  LONDON. 
Bakers  Union,  No.  77,  I.  H.  Lowell,  60  Main  street. 
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Barbers  Union,  No.  330,  George  Goss,  85  Huntington  street. 

Bartenders  Union,  No.  356,  Joseph  P.  McGarry,  12  Shapley  street. 

Boiler  Makers  Union. 

Brewers  Union,  No.  35,  G.  Schaible,  26  Crystal  avenue. 

Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  10,  James  W.  Fox,  P.  O.  Box  546." 

Carpenters  Union,  No.  133,  Wm.  Gunn,  Jr.,  Crystal  avenue. 

Central  Labor  Union,  W.  H.  Nichols,  P.  O.  Box  339. 

Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  189,  August  Kopp,  147  State  street. 

Freight  Handlers  Union,  Patrick  Donovan,  62  Main  street. 

Hod  Carriers  Union. 

Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  156,  Henry  Lambert,  28  Maple  avenue. 

Locomotive  Engineers  Division,  No.  348,  Charles  T.  Decker,  13  Pleasant 

street. 
Locomotive  Firemen's  Lodge,  No.  608,  John  A.  Daley,  29  Main  street. 
Machinists  Lodge,  No.  454,  Charles  Brown,  45  Thames  street. 
Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  399,  Leonard  Gibson,  124  Main  street. 
Plumbers  Union. 

Railroad  Trainmen's  Lodge,  No.  496,  C.  B.  McCreery,  353  Bank  street. 
Silk  Workers  Union,  No.  341,  Albert  H.  Brooks,  9  Cottage  street. 
Stone  Masons  Union,  No.  17,  Leonard  C.  Sheflott,  17  Cliff  street. 
Typographical  Union,  No.  159,  Robert  Tarring,  4  Twelfth  street. 

NEW  MILFORD. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union,   No.   26,   Lewis  Tschandee, 

P.  O.  Box  448. 
Carpenters  Union,  No.  1005,  E.  Howland,  Wellsville  avenue. 
Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  640,  Isaac  Dodd. 

NORWALK  AND  SOUTH  NORWALK. 

Barbers  Union,  No.  72,  Rollo  Black,  26  Franklin  street,  South  Norwalk. 

Bartenders  Union,  No.  269,  James  E.  Smith,  City  Hall,  South  Norwalk. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  Union,  No.  13,  S.  P.  Ward  well,  2  Livingston  street. 

Building  Trades  Council,  S.  S.  Dayton,  Saugatuck. 

Carpenters  Union,  No.  746,  William  Kellogg,  P.  O.  Box  74,  Norwalk. 

Central  Labor  Union,  S.  S.  Dayton,  Saugatuck. 

Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  26,  Wilfred  W.  Morrison,  P.  O.  Box  520  South 
Norwalk. 

Garment  Makers  Union,  No.  113,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Nash,  23  Union  street,  South 
Norwalk. 

Hat  Finisbers  Association,  John  W.  Scully,  70  South  Main  street,  South 
Norwalk. 

Hat  Makers  Association,  W.  A.  Brennan,  Woodward  avenue,  South  Nor- 
walk. 

Hat  Trimmers  Union,  Miss  Emma  F.  Buxton,  24  Elizabeth  street,  South 
Norwalk. 

Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  209,  John  H.  Kenny,  22  Chestnut  street 

Machinists  Lodge,  No.  142,  A.  E.  Bradley,  P.  O.  Box  509,  South  Norwalk. 
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Musicians  Union,  J.  W.  Steegmuller,  17  Quintard  avenue. 

Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  527,  Fred  £.  Brotherton,  Nor  walk. 

Paper  Box  Makers  Union,  Miss  Lottie  Pitzer,  34  Stuart  avenue,  Norwalk. 

Plumbers  Union,  No.  222,  E.  M.  Voorhees,  12  Van  Zandt  street,  Norwalk. 

Retail  Clerks  Unien,  A.  H.  Hopkins,  51  Bayview  avenue,  South  Norwalk. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  No.  127,  J.  Stanley  Raymond,  R.  S., — R.  F. 
D.,No.  37. 

Steam  Engineers  Union,  Levi  J.  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  378,  Norwalk. 

Stone  Masons  Union,  No.  24,  John  Butler,  18  Spring  Hill,  Norwalk. 

Street  R.  R.  Employes  Union,  William  McPherson,  Norwalk. 

Team  Drivers  Union,  No.  293,  Frank  Oertle,  10  Henry  street,  South  Nor- 
walk. 

Typographical  Union,  No.  529,  Barnard  C.  Feeney. 

Woolen  Weavers  Union,  No.  355,  Bernard  Mayer,  Winnipauk. 

NORWICH. 

Barbers  Union,  No.  337,  J.  G.  Kirby,  36  Fifth  street. 

Bartenders  Union,  No.  367,  John  P.  McCormick,  45  Franklin  street. 

Bricklayers  &  Masons  Union,  No.  12,  D.  H.  Purvis,  Clay  avenue,  Laurel 

Hill. 
Building  Laborers  Union,  No.  6,  Peter  O'Neil,  42  Mt.  Pleasant  street. 
Building  Trades  Council,  John  A.  Holland,  420  Asylum  street. 
Carpenters  Union,  No.  137,  F.  S.  Edmunds,  293  Central  avenue. 
Central  Labor  Union. 

Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  407,  C.  F.  A.  Thurber,  243  Main  street. 
Core  Makers  Union,  No.  65,  William  Casey,  West  Thames  street. 
Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  8198,  John  J.  Foley,  20  Fountain  street 
Federal  Labor  Union,  8552,  H.  D.  McKnight,  74  Union  street. 
Forgers  Union,  No.  7,  C.  L.  Bowers. 

Horse  Shoers  Union,  No.  88,  E.  J.  Carroll,  540  Eighth  street. 
Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  126,  M.  F.  Dougherty,  103  High  street 
Mule  Spinners  Union,  John  Stanley,  P.  O.  Box  62,  Taftville. 
Machinists  Lodge,  No.  53,  James  L.  Wheeler,  85  School  street 
Metal  Mechanics  Union,  No.  235,  Henry  Luplow,  47  Franklin  street 
Musicians  Union,  No.  235,  Frank  E.  King. 
Loom  Fixers  Union,  Joshua  Taylor,  Taftville. 
Painters  &  Decorators  Union,  No.  630,  Matthew  W.  Delaney. 
Polishers  &  Buffers  Union,  No.  169,  Wro.  A  hern,  216  South  Thames  street 
Plumbers  &  Steam  Fitters  Union,  No.  267.  D.  A.  Dunn,  64  Bos  well  avenue. 
Retail  Clerks  Union,  No.  368,  James  Murphy,  177  West  Main,  street. 
Stationary  Firemen's  Union,  John  J.  Driscoll,  279  North  Main  street. 
Street  R.  R.  Employes  Union,  No  262,  Geo.  H.  C.  Osborne 
Stove  Mounters  Union,  No.  17,  Adolphus  Barber,  19  Ward  street. 
Team  Drivers  Union,  No.  300,  L.  E.  Harris,  9  Main  street 
Typographical  Union,  No.  100,  E.  H.  Crocker,  Bliss  Place. 

PLAINFIELD. 

Mule  Spinners  Union,  Michael  J.  Tierney,  P.  O.  Box  224,  Moosup 
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PUTNAM. 

Barbers  Union,  No.  405,  Arthur  Gaudette,  P.  O.  Box  434. 
Bartenders  Union,  No.  318,  Lewis  E.  Whitney,  P.  O.  Box  194. 
Carpenters  Union,  No.  818,  George  A.  Youngs,  15  Center  street. 
Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  353,  Edward  Hanscomb,  Church  street. 
Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  412,  William  Matson,  125  Woodstock 

avenue. 
Team  Drivers  Union,  No.  413,  Edward  LaMondy,  90  Walnut  street. 

RIDGEPIBLD. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  27,  Arthur  Eilensteen, 

P.  O.  Box  357. 
Carpenters  Union,  No.  n  19,  F.  J.  Walker. 
Painters  and  Decorators  Union. 

ROXBURY. 

Granite  Cutters  Union,  Walter  Babcock,  Roxbury  Station. 

SIMSBURY. 

Lace  Curtain  Operatives  Union,  No.  5,  Joseph  T.  Kennedy,  P.  O.  Box  25, 
Tariff  ville. 

SOUTHINGTON. 
Polishers  and  Buffers  Union,  No.  183,  John  J.  Gray,  Plantsville. 

SPRAGUB. 
Mule  Spinners  Union,  No.  22,  Samuel  Talbot,  P.  O.  Box  235,  Baltic. 
Weavers  Union,  No.  338,  John  E.  Scofield,  P.  O.  Box  239,  Baltic. 

STAMFORD. 
Barbers  Union. 

Bartenders  Union.  No..  459,  John  E.  McGuire,  27  Manhattan  street 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  8,  James  W.  Birmingham,  12  State 

street. 
Carpenters  Union,  No.  210,  J.  F.  Plynn,  106  West  Broad  street. 
Electrical  Workers  Union,  No.  310,  Norman  R.  Wilcox,   109  Stillwater 

avenue. 
Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  161,  Patrick  J.  White,  172  Greenwich  avenue. 
Machinists  Lodge,  No.  452,  Andrew  K.  Rasenbeck,  10  State  street. 
Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  192,  J.  Everett  Knapp,  Glenbrook. 
Plumbers  Union,  No.  311,  J.  Murphy.  112  Myrtle  street 
Polishers  Union,  No.  92,  Charles  H.  Riley,  16  Park  Row. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  S.  J.  Scofield,  82  Franklin  street. 
Stone  Masons  Union,  No.  23,  Armando  Paolins,  202  Stillwater  avenue. 

STERLING. 

Granite  Cutters  Union,  J.  F.  Potter,  Oneco. 

STONINGTON. 
Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  163,  William  J.  Walsh,  Church  street. 
Carpenters  Union,  No.  1228,  C.  F.  Kemple,  P.  O.  Box  274,  Mystic. 
32 
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SUPPIELD. 

Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  156,  Robert  Barnett,  Lock  Box  26. 

TAPTVILLE. 

Mule  Spinners  Union,  John  Stanley,  P.  O.  Box  6a. 
Loom  Fixers  Union,  Joshua  Taylor. 

TORRINGTON. 

Bakers  Union,  No.  188,  Ad.  Scharnberg,  37  E.  Main  street. 
Bartenders  Union,  No.  283,  T.  A.  McNamara,  47  Pearl  street. 
Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  19,  Fred  Sultair,  P.  O. 

Box  356. 
Building  Laborers  Union,  No.  8,  R.  Williams,  18  Banon  street. 
Carpenters  Union,  No.  216,  C.  Arnold,  113  Migeon  avenue. 
Central  Labor  Union.  * 

Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  245,  George  Kane,  49  North  street. 
Needle  Straighteners  Union,  Andrew  T.  Finn,  190  Prospect  street. 
Painters  and  Decorators  Union,  No.  516,  £.  W.  Braman,  281  Church  street. 
Plumbers  Union,  No.  54.  T.  F.  Cronin,  16  Spear  street. 

TRUMBULL. 

Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  139,  W.  A.  Gabler,  Long  Hill. 

VERNON. 

Retail  Clerks  Union. 

Woolen  Spinners  Union,  Phelix  Reynolds,  5  Cherry  street,  Rockville. 
Woolen  Workers  Union,  No.  356,  Otto  Lemeire,  154  Bast  Main  street, 
Rockville. 

WALLINGFORD. 

Bartenders  Union,  No.  358,  Edward  J.  Downey,  2  Cherry  street. 
Grinders  Union,  No.  2,  R.  F.  Sbeely,  254  Ward  street 
Grinders  Protective  Association,  Alban  E.  Russell,  112  So.  Elm  street. 
Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  113,  Martin  Horan,  259  Ward  street. 
Polishers  and  Buffers  Union,  No.  73,  James  F.  Kinney,  67  High  street. 
Polishers  Union,  No.  219,  Martin  Laughlin,  21  West  street. 

WATERBURY. 

Amalgamated  Society,  Engineers,  Machinists,  Millrights,  Pattern  Makers 
and  Blacksmiths,  James  Scofield,  284  North  Main  street. 

Bakers  Union,  No.  155,  Peter  Connolley,  327  Bank  street. 

Barbers  Union,  No.  302,  James  Gilland,  151  Bank  street. 

Bartenders  Union,  No.  254,  John  Hackett,  150  South  Main  street 

Brass  Molders  Union,  No.  120,  John  F.  Flaherty. 

Brass  Workers  Union,  No  186,  William  Andrews,  108  Cook  street. 

Brass  Makers  Union,  No.  196,  August  Dumshot,  875  Bank  street. 

Brewers  Union,  No.  126,  Joseph  Schmidt,  6  Third  street. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Union,  No.  16,  William  Forest,  57  East 
Liberty  street. 
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Building  Laborers  Union,  No.  7,  M.  A.  Fisher,  West  Clay  street 

Building  Trades  Council. 

Carpenters  Union,  No.  260.  T.  Smith,  136  South  Main  street 

Central  Labor  Union,  William  Plynn,  28  Spencer  avenue. 

Cigar  Makers  Union,  No.  395,  G.  Charette,  50  Grand  street. 

Drug  Clerks  Union,  Miles  McCarthy. 

Electrical  Workers  Union,  No.  n,  William  McNelis,  64  Kingsbury  street 

Granite  Cutters  Union,  James  M.  Skahan,  2  Carrollton  place. 

Hod  Carriers  Union. 

Horse  Shoers  Union,  Thomas  Holmes,  17  Brown  street. 

Ice  Wagon  Drivers  and  Helpers  Union,  James  Magner,  172  South  Leonard 

street 
Iron  Molders  Union,  No.  298,  P.  A.  Brown,  3  Rushton  place. 
Lathers  Union,  James  Rankin,  38  West  Farm  street. 
Meat  Cutters  Union,  No.  205,  W.  W.  Wookey,  32  North  Main  street. 
Metal  Casters  Helpers  Union,  No.  206,  John  O'Brien,  149  South  street. 
Metal  Stampers  Union,  No.  207,  James  P.  Donohue,  22  Hayden  street. 
Musicians  Union,  No.  186,  W.  J.  Maton,  432  West  Main  street 
Painters  &  Decorators  Union,  No.  491,  John  H.  Pratt,  P.  O.  Box  1046. 
Plumbers  Union,  No.  22,  J.  It.  Walker,  745  North  Main  street. 
Polishers  Union,  No.  220,  Edward  J.  Maher,  19  East  Main  street. 
Polishers  &  Buffers  Union,  No.  37,  John  McGrath,  9  Kenyon  street. 
Prompters  Union,  No.  261,  John  T.  Daly,  187  North  Main  street. 
Railroad  Trainmen's  Lodge,  No.  423,  Charles  B.  Beeman,  71  West  Liberty 

street. 
Retail  Clerks  Union,  J.  A.  Smith,  185  North  Main  street. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  No.  199,  H.  S.  Ackley,  45  Spencer  avenue. 
Steam  &  Hot  Water  Fitters  Union,  B.  A.  Black,  41  South  Willow  street. 
Street  Railway  Employes  Union,  No.  193,  John  Foley. 
Team  Drivers  Union,  John  McVarry,  199  River  street. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employes  Union,  No.  88,  Charles  Totten,  187  Bank  street. 
Typographical  Union,  No.  329,  C.  E.  Weed,  52  East  Clay  street 
Wire  Workers  Union,  No.  215,  Thomas  Hogan. 

WINCHESTER  (WINSTED.) 

Plumbers  Union,  No.  321,  James  Ken  nelly,  58  Maple  street 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plumbers  Union,  No.  18,  Edward  L.  Reidy,  224 

Main  street. 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  Union,  No.  583,  James  H.  Dean,  92  Ridge  street. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 


This  is  the  third  consecutive  report  of  this  Bureau  to  con- 
tain a  record  of  all  strikes  and  lockouts  occurring  in  the  state. 
That  for  1900  covered  the  period  from  July  1,  1899,  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1 90 1,  during  which  time  fifty-one  strikes  and  two  lock- 
outs were  reported.  The  total  number  idle  was  5,776,  number 
of  working  days  lost,  98,644,  wages  lost  at  an  average  of  $1.50 
per  day,  $147,966.  In  last  year's  report,  ninety-three  strikes 
and  three  lockouts  were  reported.  The  number  of  striking 
employes  was  11,250,  who  lost  an  aggregate  of  250,168  working 
days  and  wages  amounting  to  $375,252,  estimating  the  average 
rate  at  $1.50  per  day.  The  period  covered  was  ten  months 
from  January  1,  1901,  to  October  30,  1901.  The  nature  of  the 
causes  and  character  of  the  results  showed  that  the  increase 
was  due  to  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations 
and  growth  in  the  volume  and  prosperity  of  general  business 
rather  than  to  the  existence  of  positive  grievances  which  were 
sought  to  be  remedied.  The  period  covered  by  the  present 
record  is  twelve  months  from  October  30,  1901,  to  October  30, 
1902,  a  term  which  will  naturally  be  uniform  for  each  succeed- 
ing year,  should  such  statistics  continue  to  be  included  in  these 
reports.  The  number  of  strikes  reported  was  104,  the  number 
of  workers  involved  10,141,  number  of  working  days  lost 
235,453,  amount  of  wages  lost  at  the  average  rate  of  $1.50  per 
day,  $353,180.  A  total  number  of  forty-four  different  trades 
was  represented. 

A  reference  to  the  table  will  show  that  but  three  strikes 
occurred  during  November  and  December,  1901 ;  hence,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  statistics  of  the  two  years,  the  difference 
in  the  two  periods  of  time  is  of  slight  importance,  as  all  the 
months  of  the  year  during  which  labor  troubles  are  usually  pre- 
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cipitated  are  included  in  both  cases.  Whether  or  not  this  ele- 
ment is  taken  into  account,  the  record  for  the  past  year  shows 
a  considerable  falling  off  both  in  the  number  of  such  disturb- 
ances and  the  resulting  loss  of  time  and  wages.  The  number 
of  workers  involved  is  less  by  1,109,  or  nearly  10  per  cent.,  the 
number  of  working  days  lost  is  less  by  14,714,  or  nearly  6  per 
cent,  for  the  later  period  of  twelve  months  than  for  the  former 
period  of  ten  months.  While  this  decrease  in  the  number  of 
strikes  and  in  the  attendant  losses  is  worthy  of  notice,  the 
information  of  most  interest  and  value  to  be  derived  from  these 
statistics  will  only  be  disclosed  by  a  more  detailed  examination 
than  is  comprehended  in  a  mere  numerical  comparison  of  totals. 

There  were  four  strikes  during  the  year  involving  500  or 
more  employes  each.  In  every  case  the  trouble  was  either 
amicably  adjusted  or  resulted  in  a  partial  or  complete  success 
for  the  striking  employes.  The  first  of  this  number  was  that 
of  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Hartford,  who  ceased  work  on 
May  i,  1902,  because  the  employing  contractors  refused  to 
grant  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  rate.  After  continuing 
for  fifty-eight  days  it  ended  in  partial  success  for  the  workmen. 
This  strike,  involving  the  idleness  of  600  men  for  fifty-eight 
days  during  what  is  ordinarily  the  busiest  season  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  caused  a  loss  in  time  of  34,800  working  days  and  in 
wages  an  amount  undoubtedly  far  above  the  average  for  a 
similar  period.  It  was  the  most  serious  strike  of  the  year  in 
the  resulting  loss  and  inconvenience  both  to  employers  and 
employed. 

Next  in  point  of  time  was  the  strike  of  600  Polishers  and 
Buffers  in  the  employ  of  Sargent  &  Company,  manufacturers 
of  builders'  hardware  at  New  Haven.  It  was  caused  by  a 
demand  for  the  re-instatement  of  a  discharged  employe.  The 
trouble  was  amicably  adjusted  after  3  days'  idleness.  It  was 
followed  on  July  7th  by  a  strike  of  1,000  metal  workers  in  the 
employ  of  the  same  company.  The  cause  was  a  demand  for  a 
specific  minimum  wage  rate  and  recognition  of  Union.  This 
trouble  was  also  amicably  adjusted  after  continuing  for  25  days. 

Last  of  the  four  was  the  strike  of  500  employes  of  the  Fair 
Haven  &  Westville  Railroad  Company,  who  demanded  the 
re-instatement  of  a  discharged  employe.  It  resulted  in  the 
success  of  the  strikers  after  four  days. 
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The  average  number  engaged  in  each  of  the  104  strikes 
recorded  was  97.51  as  compared  with  117.18  last  year,  and  the 
average  time  lost  by  each  worker  was  23.22  days  as  against 
22.23  days  in  the  time  covered  by  the  preceding  record.  Ex- 
actly 25  per  cent.,  or  twenty-six  in  number,  of  all  the  strikes 
occurring  during  the  year  were  by  carpenters,  painters,  masons, 
hod  carriers  or  others  directly  connected  with  building  opera- 
tions. The  number  of  workmen  directly  concerned  in  these 
strikes  was  2,705.  They  were  for  the  most  part  wholly  or 
partially  successful. 

While  one  strike,  that  of  Iron  Molders  employed  by  the 
R.  E.  Parsons  Company  of  Bridgeport,  continued  for  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  days  and  was  unsettled  when  this  record 
closed,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  average  duration  of  each  strike 
is  much  less  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  But  five  strikes  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  fifty  days  or  more  as  against  eight  in 
1 90 1.  Seventy-one  continued  for  six  days  or  less  as  compared 
with  thirty-four  reported  last  year  and  nineteen  were  ended 
within  a  single  day.  The  average  duration  of  each  strike  was 
13. 18  days,  or  4. 76  days  less  than  the  average  a  year  ago,  which 
was  17.94.  These  facts  may  or  may  not  have  special  signifi- 
cance. If  it  shall  appear  by  the  record  of  succeeding  years 
that  they  denote  an  enduring  tendency,  it  is  certainly  an  indica- 
tion of  the  growing  disposition  of  both  employers  and  employed 
to  arrive  promptly  at  a  settlement  of  differences  in  a  spirit  of 
fair  minded  consideration  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  each 
party.  Thus  would  be  minimized  the  ill  effects  of  these 
troubles,  which  so  often  cause  disturbance  of  business,  and 
losses  which  it  is  impossible  to  compute,  to  many  not  directly 
connected  with  the  industries  whose  operations  are  temporarily 
suspended.  The  comparatively  brief  duration  of  strikes  may 
also  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  general  prosperity, 
which  disposes  employers  to  accede  to  demands  which  are  at 
all  reasonable  rather  than  suffer  continued  interruption  of  their 
business. 

An  examination  of  the  list,  with  a  view  to  estimating  the 
value  of  results  obtained  by  the  strikes  of  the  year,  shows  that 
thirty-one  were  successful,  fourteen  partially  successful,  seven- 
teen amicably  adjusted,  thirty-nine  unsuccessful,  one  tempo- 
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rarily  adjusted  and  two  unsettled.  In  other  words,  sixty-two 
resulted  in  a  change  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  strikers,  in 
the  conditions  which  were  sought  to  be  improved,  while  thirty- 
nine  were  entirely  unavailing.  The  proportion  is  substantially 
the  same  as  last  year. 

Strikes  occurred  in  but  thirty-four  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  towns  of  the  state.  Exactly  half,  or  fifty-two,  are 
credited  to  five  cities,  viz. :  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport, 
Waterbury  and  New  Britain.  New  Haven  heads  the  list  with 
thirteen,  closely  followed  by  Hartford  and  Bridgeport  with 
twelve  each,  while  Waterbury  has  ten  and  New  Britain  five. 
The  distribution  by  counties  is  as  follows :  Hartford  29,  New 
Haven  26,  Fairfield  22,  New  London  13,  Litchfield  5,  Windham 
4,  Tolland  4,  Middlesex  1. 

In  forty-eight  cases  the  cause  of  the  strike  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  wages  as  the  principal  point  at  issue.  In  thirty-six,  the 
demand  was  specifically  for  an  increase  in  wages,  in  seven  of 
these  with  an  additional  demand  for  shorter  hours,  and  in  three 
for  recognition  of  union.  Of  these  thirty-six,  sixteen  were 
successful,  four  partially  successful,  two  amicably  adjusted, 
one  temporarily  adjusted  and  fourteen  unsuccessful.  In  eight 
of  the  forty-eight  cases  the  cause  was  dissatisfaction  with,  or 
demand  for  adjustment  of  the  wage  scale,  the  dissatisfaction 
arising  from  assumed  inequalities  in  the  scale,  and  the  differ- 
ence involving  equitable  distribution  of  wage  money  rather 
than  a  general  increase  in  rates.  Of  these,  two  only  were  suc- 
cessful, one  partially  successful,  one  amicably  adjusted,  two 
still  unsettled  and  two  unsuccessful.  Four  only  are  stated  to 
have  been  due  to  a  protest  against  a  reduction  of  wages,  or  an 
effort  to  secure  restoration  of  former  wage  rate.  All  of  these 
were  unsuccessful. 

Twenty-three  strikes  were  caused  by  dissatisfaction  with 
the  acts  of  employers  in  hiring  or  discharging  certain  workmen, 
or  with  the  policy  in  general  toward  union  or  non-union  men. 
In  twelve  of  these  cases  objection  was  made  to  the  employment 
of  non-union  men.  In  only  two  instances  were  these  strikes 
unsuccessful.  All  others  were  either  successful  or  amicably 
adjusted.  Six  were  undertaken  to  enforce  a  demand  for  the 
re-instatement  of  a  discharged  employe,  and  in  one  case  the 
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demand  was  made  that  a  certain  employe  be  discharged.  But 
one  of  these  strikes  was  successful,  that  of  the  employes  of  the 
Fair  Haven  &  Westville  Railroad  Company.  Four  were  un- 
successful and  two  amicably  adjusted.  Two  strikes  were 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  recognition  of  union, 
in  one  case  coupled  with  a  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
Both  were  successful. 

A  strike  of  400  employes  of  the  New  Haven  Iron  &  Steel 
Company  was  caused  by  the  discharge  of  an  employe  for  his 
refusal  to  take  the  place  of  a  union  man.  After  continuing  for 
forty-five  days,  it  was  ended  by  amicable  adjustment.  One 
was  caused  by  alleged  discrimination  against  union  men  and 
was  unsuccessful.  There  remain  thirty  strikes  unclassified  as 
to  causes  in  the  above  paragraphs.  They  were  due  to  widely 
differing  conditions,  many  of  them  special  and  purely  local,  and 
for  reasons  so  involved  and  so  intimately  connected  with  par- 
ticular processes  of  manufacture  in  different  industries,  that 
they  could  not  be  clearly  expressed  in  the  space  devoted  to  this 
subject. 

Following  is  an  enumeration  of  several  labor  troubles  which 
ought  to  form  a  part  of  this  record,  but  either  are  not  properly 
classified  as  strikes  or  lockouts,  or  were  not. sufficiently  well 
defined  in  their  conditions  to  be  tabulated  intelligently.  The 
detailed  description  of  each  strike  which  occupied  several  pages 
in  the  last  report  of  this  Bureau  is  omitted  this  year  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  other  important  matter  on  the  space  avail- 
able, and  a  belief  that  sufficient  information  for  the  purpose  of 
this  report  is  contained  in  the  tabulated  list. 

In  addition  to  the  104  separate  and  distinct  difficulties  be- 
tween employers  and  employes  that  are  considered  in  the  tabu- 
lation which  follows,  there  were  seven  other  misunderstand- 
ings, the  circumstances  attending  which  were  of  such  a  vague 
and  uncertain  character  as  to  render  their  tabulation  impossi- 
ble. It  is  deemed  proper,  however,  to  state  briefly  here  the 
conditions  found  to  exist  in  the  localities  where  controversies, 
such  as  are  above  described,  occurred.  On  March  3,  190a,  cer- 
tain painters  and  paper  hangers  employed  on  the  Mohican 
building,  at  New  London,  became  aware  that  a  portion  of  the 
contract  had  been  sub-let  to  a  person  who  was  not  identified 
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with  a  labor  organization.  The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
existing  conditions  became  general  among  the  tradesmen  of 
the  classes  referred  to,  until  mechanics  to  the  number  of  about 
50  became  involved.  It  was  ascertained  by  a  representative  of 
this  department  that  the  places  of  the  dissatisfied  workmen  had 
been  supplied  by  other  men.  The  strike  therefore  may  be 
classed  among  those  which  were  unsuccessful.  No  definite 
information  could  be  secured  as  to  number  of  days  lost,  hence 
no  statement  as  to  loss  in  wages  could  be  given. 

On  April  3,  190a,  some  24  employes  of  the  Norwalk  Mills 
Company,  at  South  Norwalk,  made  a  demand  upon  their 
employers  for  an  increase  in  the  wage  rate.  Investigation  of 
the  matter  developed  the  information  that  no  real  settlement  of 
the  difficulty  was  reached,  but  that  nearly  all  of  the  dissatisfied 
parties  returned  to  their  work,  a  slight  concession  being  made 
by  the  employes.  The  remaining  employes  had  left  their  em- 
ployment and  secured  situations  elsewhere,  thus  rendering  it 
impossible  to  approximate  the  loss  in  time  or  wages. 

On  April  9,  1902,  trouble  arose  among  the  employes  of  the 
Pierson  Manufacturing  Company,  whose  place  of  business  is  at 
Norwalk.  The  complaint  of  the  employes  was  that  they  had 
been  refused  the  re-instatement  of  a  workman  who  had  former- 
ly been  employed  as  a  cutter,  and  that  a  number  of  the  women 
employes  had  been  discriminated  against  by  the  forewoman. 
The  matter  was  later  adjusted  by  new  management,  and  a 
major  part  of  the  old  employes  returned.  No  satisfactory 
information  could  be  secured  concerning  the  loss  in  time  or 
wages. 

On  July  12,  1902,  an  incipient  strike  took  place  at  the  rail- 
road station  at  Jewett  City  in  the  town  of  Griswold.  Owing  to 
some  dissatisfaction  with  remuneration  for  their  labor,  three  of 
the  employes  quit  work.  Their  places  were  filled  by  other 
men  during  the  same  day,  and  no  figures  could  be  secured  as 
to  loss  in  time  or  wages. 

On  August  2,  1902,  a  strike  which  later  resolved  itself  into 
a  difficulty  of  considerable  magnitude  occurred  among  the 
journeymen  carpenters  and  joiners  employed  by  the  various 
employing  contractors  in  New  London.  The  principal  cause 
given  by  the  striking  employes  was  the  refusal  of  the  employers 
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to  recognize  their  union.  No  settlement  of  the  controversy 
had  been  reached  at  the  date  of  the  close  of  this  investigation. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  many  instances,  other  men 
had  been  hired  to  take  the  places  of  the  striking  employes,  but 
the  information  at  hand  was  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory  that 
no  statement  of  loss  in  time  or  wages  could  be  made,  and  no 
account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  tables. 

On  August  19,  1902,  employes  of  the  Putnam  Foundry  and 
Machine  Company,  at  Putnam,  demanded  an  increase  in  wages. 
No  information  being  available  as  to  the  amount  of  loss  in  time 
or  wages,  there  is  no  reference  to  this  matter  in  the  tabulation. 
A  statement  is  given  below,  however,  which  throws  some  light 
upon  it,  and  as  it  is  quoted  from  the  public  press  of  August  29, 
1902,  it  is  given  a  place  here. 

4  4  It  was  stated  that  about  thirty  men  went  out.  Of  the  eight- 
een or  nineteen  men  and  boys  employed  in  that  department, 
thirteen  failed  to  be  on  hand  Wednesday  morning.  We  paid 
the  men  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  day  and  the  boys  from  $1.25  to 
$1.75.  according  to  their  value  to  us. 

Some  time  in  July  a  paper  was  presented  to  us  by  the  union 
demanding  a  minimum  wage  of  $2.75  per  day,  with  certain 
other  demands.  Feeling  that  this  was  an  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  our  business,  we  did  not  feel  inclined  to  accede. 
However,  we  stated  to  a  committee  of  three  that  we  would  sign 
this  agreement  under  certain  conditions  which  we  named. 
This  was  not  acceptable  to  them,  and  they  urged  more  time  in 
which  to  think  it  over. 

Although  we  did  not  feel  that  we  could  yield  to  the  demand 
for  such  an  increase  in  wages,  we  were  willing  to  follow  the 
tendency  of  the  times  and  reduced  the  working  day  from  10 
hours  to  9  hours  with  same  wages  per  day. 

Some  of  the  men  have  been  with  us  since  we  started,  and 
we  have  at  times  found  it  difficult  to  find  work  for  them,  but 
through  good  times  and  bad  we  have  kept  them,  rather  than  to 
lay  them  off  when  work  was  slack;  and  not  only  this,  some 
have  gone  away,  thinking  to  improve  their  condition,  and  then 
have  come  to  us,  not  only  asking  but  begging  to  be  taken  back. 
And  we  have  always  found  work  for  them. 

We  have  one  of  the  best  shops,  light,  well  ventilated,  and 
in  winter  warm  and  comfortable.  We  have  paid,  month  in  and 
month  out,  what  we  felt  were  good  wages,  and  if  the  men  did 
not  feel  satisfied,  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  go. 

We  have  always  stood  ready  to  meet  any  of  the  men  person- 
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ally  to  adjust  the  matter  of  wages  with  them,  and  we  still  hold 
to  this  attitude.  We  cannot,  however,  feel  reconciled  to  some 
one  coming  in  from  another  state,  coming  in  and  insisting  upon 
running  any  part  of  our  business  for  us. 

(Signed) 
Putnam  Foundry  and  Machine  Co,, 

By  W.  R.  Barber. " 

On  October  21,  1902,  four  carpenters  employed  by  Charles 
B.  Northrop,  a  contractor  at  Ridgefield,  refused  to  engage  in 
work  with  four  other  men  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Carpenters  Union.  These  latter  men  secured  work  elsewhere, 
other  men  were  employed  in  their  places,  hence  no  tabulation 
of  the  result  could  be  made. 
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STRIKES  AND 


Date. 


Employe*. 


Employers. 


Location. 


1901. 
Nov.  26, 

"      26, 
Deo.  11, 

1902. 
Jan.  10, 

"     29, 

"     81, 

Feb.  10. 

"      15. 


"  2«, 

Mar.  6, 

"  10, 

"  17, 

«  26, 

April  1, 

"  1, 

"  It 

"  1, 

M  1, 

"  *, 

u  «, 

"  s, 

11  8, 


Iron  Molders 

Needle  Htraighteners. 
White  Silk  Weavers.. 


Carpent's,  Lathers  A  Plumbers 
Dyers 


Female  Employes  in  Cutting 
Department 


Brass  Mold  era- 


Female  Employes  in  Setting- 
up  Department. 


Bail  Makers. 


Carpenters 

Painters 

Boilers 

Molders 

Velvet  Weavers. 


The  B.  B.  Parsons  Co 

Excelsior  Needle  Co 

Cheney  Brothers 

Beers  ft  Bunnell , 

Hartford  Carpet  Corp 

Sooville  Manufacturing  Co 

Norwalk  Brass  Co 

Waterbury  Button  Co ■ 

Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress 
Co 

David  Clark , 

Lapalme-Hoffman  Co 

New  Haven  Iron  &  Steel  Co , 

N.  N.  Hill  Brass  Co 

Cheney  Bros. 


Lathers 

Carpenters . 


Employing  Contractors 

Hartford  Carpet  Corporation. 


Masons 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  . 


Thomas  Glynn... 
W.  B.  Blackmail . 


Weavers.... 
Carpenters . 


Carpenters 

Carpenters,  Masons  &  Painters 


American  Felt  Co 

Employing  Contractors. 

Employing  Contractors. 

Employing  Contractors. 


Machine  Hands. 
Plumbers 


Brown  Cotton  Gin  Co. . 
Master  Plumbers 


Weavers... 


American  Woolen  Co.. 


Bridgeport . . 
Torrington . . 
Manchester.. 

Bridgeport.. 
Enfield 

Waterbury.. 
Norwalk 

Waterbury... 

Hartford 

New  Haven... 
Waterbury . . . 
New  Haven... 

Chatham 

Manchester... 

Waterbury... 
Enfield 

Westport 

Danbury 

Greenwich.... 
Putnam 

Norwalk 

Greenwich... 

New  London... 
Greenwich....' 

Plainfield 
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LOCKOUTS. 


Number 

in- 
volved. 


Duration. 


Oanse  of  Difficulty. 


Result. 


115 

818  days, 

80 

4   " 

96 

1   " 

15 

1   " 

85 

42   •• 

24 

IK" 

12 

6   - 

25 

2   " 

15 

5   •* 

15 

1   " 

14 

1   «« 

24 

2   " 

4 

1   " 

237 

48   " 

28 

14   " 

80 

24   " 

7 

1   u 

12 

8   " 

52 

4   " 

30 

6   " 

11s 

1   " 

200 

1   " 

9 

6   " 

24 

5   " 

126 


76 


Dissatisfaction  with  wage  scale 

Objection  to  reduction  in  wages 

Objection  to  the  introduction  of  "  Temples  "  on 
Looms 

Objection  to  the  employment  of  non-union  men 

Demand  for  re-instatement  of  discharged  em- 
ploye  

Demand  for  restoration  of  former  wage  rate .... 
Objection  to  the  employment  of  non-union  man 

Objection  to  change  in  system 

Dlssatisf  act*n  with  price  put  upon  new  piece  work 

Objection  to  the  employment  of  non-union  man 

Objection  to  the  employment  of  non-union  man 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate 

Objection  to  the  introduction  of  what  is  known 
as  the  two  loom  system 

Demand  for  increase  in  price  per  bundle , 

Demand  for  establishment  of  minimum  wage 
rate  and  an  8-hour  day , 

Demand  for  an  Increase  in  wage  rate 

Demand  for  shorter  hour  day  and  increased 
wages 

Objection  to  reduction  in  wage  rate 

Demand  for  recognition  of  Union  and  an  8-hour 
day 

Failure  to  sign  agreement  provided  for  in  notice 
of  October  1, 1901 , 

Demand  for  compliance  with  articles  of  agree- 
ment  

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate 

Demand  for  compliance  with  articles  of  agree- 
ment  

Objection  to  existing  methods 


Unsettled. 
Unsuccessful. 

Amicably  adjusted. 

Successful. 

Unsuccessful. 

Unsuccessful. 
Unsuccessful. 

Unsuccessful. 

Amicably  adjusted. 
Successful. 
Successful. 
Temporar'y  adjust'd 
Unsuccessful 

Unsuccessful. 
Successful. 

Successful. 
Unsuccessful. 

Successful. 
Unsuccessful. 

Successful. 

Successful. 

Successful. 
Unsuccessful.  , 

Successful. 
Unsuccessful. 


33 
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STRIKES  AND 


Date. 

Employes. 

Employers. 

Location. 

1902. 

April  7, 

Spoolers  and  Heelers 

Windsor  Locks 
Hartford 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Griswold 

Vernon 

Hartford 

New  Britain... 
New  London... 

«*      10, 

Brewery  Employes 

New  England  Brewing  Co 

Bop  kins  St  Co 

14      10, 

Brewery  Employes 

"     10, 

Brewery  Employes.* 

Hubert  Fischer  Brewing  Co 

"      10, 

Brewery  Employes 

M      10, 

Bleaehery  Employes 

The  Aspinook  Co 

J.  j,  Regan  Mfg  Co 

"      18, 

Spinners 

"      10. 

Tile  Workers,  Steam  Fitters, 
Painters  and  Tinners 

Employing  Contractors 

"      19, 

Bricklayers 

R.  J.  Bamago. ... . ..         . ... 

••      19, 

Italian  Laborers 

C.  8.  Guthrie •••. 

"      M, 

Press  Hands 

Russell,  Birdsall  &  Ward  Bolt 
and  Nut  Co 

Greenwich 

Greenwich 

"      tt, 

Headers,  Threaders,  Etc 

Russell,  Birdsall  A  Ward  Bolt 
and  Nut  Co 

May     1, 

Journeymen    Plumbers,    Gas 
and  Steam  Fitters 

Master  Plumbers.. .... . 

Bridgeport.... 

Bridgeport.... 
Bridgeport.... 

Bridgeport.... 
New  London... 
Hartford. 

•'       It 

Hod  Carriers 

"       1, 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

The  A.  W.  Burritt  Co 

M       1. 

Bricklayers,    Plasterers    and 
Stone  Masons 

"       If 

Italian  Laborers 

"       1, 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Employing  Contractors 

"       1, 

Employing  Contractors 

Nftw  Britain  ,  - 

"       % 

Brick  Makers 

C.  P.  Merwin  Brick  Co 

Underwood  Typewriter  Mfg.  Co. 

Berlin 

"       % 

Metal  Mechanics,  Polishers  and 
Buffers 

Hartford...'...- 
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5*5 


Number 

in. 
volved. 

Duration. 

Came  of  Difficulty. 

Result. 

26 

12  days, 

4H" 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate • 

Unsuccessful. 

86 

Objection  to  clause  in  contract  concerning  hir- 
ing and  discharging  of  help  and  demand  for 
decrease  in  hours  01  labor 

Partially  successful. 
Partially  successful. 
Partially  successful. 

80 

4H" 

Objection  to  clause  in  contract  concerning  hir- 
ing and  discharging  of  help  and  demand  for 
decrease  in  hours  of  labor ,,»....,... 

22 

4H" 

Objection  to  clause  in  contract  concerning  hir- 
ing and  discharging  of  help  and  demand  for 
decrease  in  hours  of  labor 

20 

4K" 

Objection  to  clause  in  contract  concerning  hir- 
ing and  discharging  of  help  and  demand  for 
decrease  in  hours  of  labor 

Partially  successful. 
Partially  successful. 

26 

6      ■' 

Dissatisfaction  with  wage  rate 

19 

8      " 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate 

Partially  successful. 
Amicably  adjusted. 

.  16 

2      " 

Objection  to  employment  of  non-union  man 

6 

8      " 

Objection  to  employment  of  non-union  man 

Amicably  adjusted. 

62 

%      " 

Demand  for  9-hour  day  with  full  day's  pay 

Successful. 

16 

2      " 

Demand  for  increase  in  wages 

Unsuccessful. 

109 

4      " 

Demand  for  increase  in  wages 

Partially  successful. 

Partially  successful. 
Successful. 

76 

89      " 

Demand  for  establishment  of  specific  wage  rate 
and  adoption  of  apprentice  system* .  -  -► . ♦ 

200 

18      " 
17      " 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate 

800 

Demand  that  none  but  members  of   Unions 
should  be  employed 

Successful. 

(see  agreement.) 

200 

18      " 

Demand  that  requirements  of  Hod  Carriers  be 
acceded  to 

Successful. 

126 

H      " 

Demand  for  a  shorter  hour  day  and  inorease  in 
wage  rate 

Unsuccessful. 

600 

68      " 

Demand  for  increase  in  minimum  wage  rate. . .  . 

Partially  successful. 

200 

1      " 

Demand  for  removal  of  objectionable  clause  in 
agreement... 

26 

1      •' 
86      " 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate 

800 

Demand  for  abolition  of  "premium  system" 
and  a  shorter  hour  day....... 
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STRIKES  AND 


Date. 


1902. 
May    6, 

14      e, 

«•      12, 

-      12, 

"      18, 

"  14, 

"  20, 

11  20, 

"  28, 

»•  24, 

June  2, 
M       % 

4, 

"        «, 
"      14, 

••      18, 


11      28, 

44      80, 

July    1, 
"       8, 

"       7, 


7, 
11, 


Employes. 


Italian  Laborers.. 

Weavers 

Freight  Handlers. 


Electrical  Workers. 
Section  Hands 


Brick  Makers 

Carpenters 

Moulders 

Spoolers  and  Winders.. 
Freight  Handlers 


Spinners.. 
Moulders. 


Polishers,  Buffers  A  Laborers. 


Carpenters  and 'Joiners. 
Metal  Workers 


Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 


Team  Drivers , 

Journeymen  Bakers.. 
Spinners 


Hod  Carriers. 


Bricklayers  and  Plasterers.. 
Spoolers • 


Metalworkers. 


Spinners..... 
Bricklayers.. 


Employers. 


Blakeslie  St  Sons 

Vernon  Woolen  Co 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  B.  B.  Co 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co. . 

N.  T.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co 


W.  L.  Davis 

The  Richmond  Co 

The  Rich mond  Co 

New  Britain  Knitting  Co., 


N.T.,  N.H.  &  H.  R.R.  Co.  (Marine 
Dspt.) 


Baltic  Mills  Co 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 


Sargent  &  Co. 


Employing  Contractors. 
New  Departure  Mfg.  Co. 


New  Haven  Iron  &  Steel  Co. , 


Employing  Draymen 

Employing  Bskers 

Rock  Manufacturing  Co.. 

Employing  Contractors.. 

Employing  Contractors.. 
Uncasville  Mfg.  Co 


Sargent  &  Co. 


A.  H.  &  O.  B.  Ailing 

Employing  Contractors. 


Location. 


New  Haven... 

Vernon 

Waterbnry ... 

Bridgeport . . . 

Kent 

Berlin 

Norwich.  ... 

Norwich ■ 

New  Britain. 

New  London.. 

Bprague. ■ 

New  Britain.. 

New  Haven... 

Bridgeport... 
Bristol 

New  Haven... 

Hartford 

Merlden 

Vernon 

Waterbury... 

Bridgeport  .• 
Montville 

New  Haven... 

Derby 

Darien • 
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5*7 


Number 

in- 
volved. 

Duration. 

Cause  of  Difficulty. 

Result 

60 

H    day, 

1  " 

4  days, 

12     " 
4     " 

2  " 
8      " 
4      •« 
2      *« 

4      " 
6      " 
1KU 

8      " 

8      " 
12      " 

46      " 

46      •• 
2      " 
6      M 

14      " 

1  M 
2H" 

25      " 

16      " 

2  *• 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate. 

18 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate.. .••• 

20 

Demand  for  10  hour  day  and  time  and  one-half 
for  all  overtime 

Partially  successful. 

9 

Demand  for  shorter  hoar  day  with  no  decrease 
in  wages... t  *.*.'       *  .......    *4 

6 

Demand  for  shorter  hoar  day  with  no  decrease 
in  wages ." 

6 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate 

Successful. 

8 

Demand  for  shorter  hoar  day 

Unsuccessful. 

60 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate 

Unsuccessful. 

6 
60 

Objection  to  change  in  piece  work  prices 

Disagreement  concerning  hoars  of  labor 

Partially  successful. 
Uns  uccessf  ul . 

40 

Demand  for  adjustment  of  wage  scale 

Amicably  adjusted. 

61 

Demand  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ploye.  

600 

Demand  for  re-instatement  of  discharged  em- 
nlove. 

Amicably  adjusted. 
Amicably  adjusted. 

180 

Dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions 

10 

Objection  to  reduction  of  price  of  certain  kinds 
of  piece  work 

400 

Objection  to  the  discharge  of  an  employe  for 
bis  alleged  refusal  to  take  the  place  of  a 
Union  man..  ••• • .... 

Amicably  adjusted. 

Unsuccessful. 

Successful. 

50 
18 
20 

Alleged  discrimination  against  Union  men 

Refusal  of  Boss  Bakers  to  sign  agreement. 

Demand  for  re-instatement  of  discharged  em- 
nlove.  ••••• 

800 

Demand  for  recognition  of  Union  and  increase 

80 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate 

10 

Dissatisfaction  with  new  method  of  performing 
certain  labor... • 

1,000 

Demand  for  speoiflo  minimum  wage  rate  and 
recognition  of  Union. ••• 

Amicably  adjusted. 
Amicably  adjusted. 
Unsuccessful . 

250 

12 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate. ..,.,.,**,*,,--»- 
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STRIKES  AND 


Date. 


Employes. 


Employers. 


Location. 


1902. 

July  14, 

11     M, 

"     1«, 

"  ie, 
••  17, 
"      90, 


"      28, 
"     28, 

Aug.    6, 


14, 
18, 
20, 
M, 
22, 

Sept.  6, 

«       8, 

u       », 

"      1«, 

"     29, 

Oct.     1, 

"       4, 


Painters 

Buffers  and  Polishers 

Burnishers 

Moulders 

Velvet  Weavers 

Paper  Makers 

Italian  Laborers 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Team  Driven 

Street  Railroad  Employes 

Italian  Laborers 

Qnarrymen- 

Hod  Carriers 

Assorters  and  Packers 

Warpers.. 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Carders  and  Spinners 

Weavers 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers 

Buffers 

Painters  and  Decorators 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

Freight  Handlers 


A.  Hausman 

Burns  Silver  Co 

O.  Rogers  A  Bros 

Sargent  A  Co 

Cheney  Bros 

Platner  A  Porter  Paper  Co. 


Employing  Contractors. 


Rawitser  Bros 

Clinton  Mills  Co - 

Employing  Draymen. 


Fair  Haven  A  Westville  R.  R.  Co 


Danielson   A    Norwich    Street 
Railway  Co 


Allyndale  Quarry  Co 

Employing  Contractors . . 
Capewell  Horse  Nail  Co.. 

American  Mills  Co 

Cass  Bros 

The  Housatonio  Co 

Uncasville  Iff g.  Co 

Baltic  Mills  Co 


Manchester.. 
Bridgeport.. 

Meriden 

New  Haven.. 
Manchester.. 
Farmington. 


Windham.. 


Stafford.. 
Norwich... 
Hartford.. 


New  Haven.., 


Plainfield 

Bast  Canaan.. 
NewMilford.. 

Hartford 

Waterbury... 
New  Britain... 
New  Haven... « 

Sprague 

Sprague 


Contracting  Bridge  Builders. ....  New  Haven  and 

i       elsewhere... 


ory  ", 
ir  Co., 


Rogers  A  Brother Waterbu  ry  . 


Employing  Painters ;  New  Haven.... 

Master  Tinners New  Haven...* 

N.  T.,  N.  H.  A  H.  R.  R.  Co Torrington.... 
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5*9 


Number 

in- 
TOlTed. 

Duration. 

Cause  of  Difficulty. 

Result. 

8 

5  days, 

Objection  to  employment  of  non-union  man 

Amicably  adjusted. 

60 

2     " 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate.- *** --.,♦.- «, 

Partially  successful. 
Unsuccessful. 

10 

6     " 

Demand  that  a  certain  employe  be  discharged. . 

96 

14     *' 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate. ..........n-T--« 

Unsuccessful . 

880 

91      •• 

Objection  to  introduction  of  two  loom  system. .. 

Unsuccessful. 

88 

2      ■' 

Objection  to  the  performance  of  additional  labor 
without  increase  of  pay 

Successful. 

100 

1      •• 

Demand  for  shorter  hour  day  with  no  reduction 

Unsuccessful. 

26 

6      " 
6      »• 

Dissatisfaction  with  wage  sohedule 

Unsuccessful. 

27 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate 

Successful. 

200 

16      " 

Demand  that  Master  Teamsters  sign  a  certain 
agreement  which  secures  an  increase  in  wage 
rate  and  recognition  of  Team  Drivers  Union.. 

Partially  successful. 

500 

4      •« 

Demand  for  re-instatement  of  discharged  em- 

Successful. 

800 

1-6    " 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate 

Unsuccessful. 

18 

2      " 

Objection  to  employment  of  non-union  men 

Amicably  adjusted. 

10 

1>«  M 
60      M 

Successful. 

64 

Dissatisfaction  with  wage  rate. 

{Unsettled  Nov.l,H».« 
Unsuccessf  ul. 

20 

5      " 

12 

86      " 

Objection  to  the  employment  of  non-union  men 

Partially  successful. 

85 

4      " 

Objection  to  the  employment  of  a  non-union  man 

Amicably  adjusted. 

100 

10      " 
10      *• 

7       * 

Dissatisfaction  with  time  sohedule 

Unsuccessful. 

800 

Dissatisfaction  with  quality  of  material  (warp) 

Unsuccessful . 

400 

Demand  for  Increase  in  wage  rate 

Successful. 

40 

8      " 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate 

Successful. 

25 

8     •• 

Objection  to  the  employment  of  non-union  men 

Unsuccessful. 

80 

2      " 

Successful. 

0 

1      " 

Amicably  adjusted. 

*  Satisfactorily  adjusted  Dec.  12, 1902. 
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Date. 

Employe*. 

Employers. 

Location. 

1902. 
Oct.     7, 

Silver  Plate  Finishers 

Factory  "J"  International  Sil- 
ver Co.,  Rogers  &  Brother 

Wheeler  &  Wilson  Mfg.  Co 

Factory  "  J  "  International  Sil- 
ver Co.,  Rogers  &  Brother 

Various  Merchant  Tailors  ....... 

"     U. 

Polishers 

Waterbnry .... 
Bridgeport.... 

"     16, 

Silver  Platers 

"      22, 

Waterbnry 

New  Haven* .  -  • 

«•      24, 
"      25, 
"      27, 

Polishers 

Bridgeport.... 

Mystic 

Wind  sor  Lock* 

Rawitser  &  Bros. ................. 

F.  H.  Whittlesey 

"      28, 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.... 

New  Haven .... 
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STRIKES  AND   LOCKOUTS. 

LOCKOUTS.— (Continued. ) 


5" 


Number 

in- 
volved. 

Duration. 

24 

1    day, 

86 

8  days, 

24 

8     " 

125 

8     " 

26 

6     " 

12 

4     " 

IB 

7     " 

88 

8      " 

Cause  of  Difficulty. 


Demand  for  reinstatement  of  discharged  em- 
ploye  

Company's  refusal  of  demand  of  committee  for 
a  change  in  rules 

Demand  for  increase  in  wage  rate 

Demand  for  recognition  of  Tailors'  Union 

Objection  to  factory  rules 

Dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions , 

Objection  to  the  performance  of  extra  labor. 

Demand  for  adjustment  of  rates  for  delivering 
messages 


Result. 


Amicably  adjusted. 

Amicably  adjusted. 

Successful. 
Successful. 
Unsuccessful. 
Amicably  adjusted. 
Successful. 

Unsuccessful. 
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Free  Public  Employment  Bureaus. 
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FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS. 


A  full  account  of  the  establishing  and  organizing  of  the  five 
free  public  employment  Bureaus  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 

1901.  The  Bureaus  were  opened  on  July  1,  1901.  The  names 
of  the  cities  where  the  Bureaus  are  located,  and  of  the  superin- 
tendents, respectively,  are  as  follows : 

New  Haven — J.  J.  Linsly,  No.  39  Church  street,  Room  202, 
Washington  Building;  Hartford— William  P.  Bid  well,  No.  59 
Trumbull  street,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Building;  Bridge- 
port— Charles  Keller,  No.  1,005  Broad  street,  Room  1,  Ma- 
sonic Temple  Building;  Norwich — S.  H.  Reeves,  Rooms  8  and 
9,  Central  Building,  Broadway;  Waterbury — E.  H.  Belden, 
No.  36  North  Main  street,  Odd  Fellows'  Building. 

The  superintendents  are  the  same  at  present  as  originally 
with  the  exception  of  William  H.  Hamilton,  of  the  Hartford 
office,  who  died  on  October  23,  1902,  after  a  seven  months'  ill- 
ness at  his  home  in  Danielson.     He  left  the  office  in  March, 

1902.  His  work  was  performed  by  E.  G.  Blake,  of  Hartford, 
until  November  1,  1902,  when  William  P.  Bidwell  of  Killingly 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  grand  total  classification  of  situations  secured  through 
the  employment  bureaus  shows  that  the  male  applicants  for 
employment  have  been  placed  in  one  hundred  and  twelve  differ- 
ent lines  of  work  and  the  female  applicants  in  forty-five  different 
fields  of  labor. 

As  in  190 1,  the  predominance  of  women,  especially  domestic 
help,  in  the  columns  of  "  Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
and  "  Positions  Secured,"  overshadows  all  else  in  the  statistical 
tables.  The  bureaus  had  7,437  applications  for  situations 
from  female  and  6,741  from  males;    7,698  applications  for  fe- 
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male  help  wanted  and  3,268  for  males;  4,806  females  secured 
positions  and  2,873  males. 

Of  the  total  number  of  positions  filled  by  the  Bridgeport 
office,  74. 1  per  cent,  were  given  women.  In  Waterbury,  the 
proportion  was  the  same — 74. 1  per  cent. ;  in  Norwich,  66.3  per 
cent. ;  in  New  Haven,  60  per  cent. ;  in  Hartford,  52.2  percent 
The  average  number,  per  month,  of  all  positions  filled  in  1901 
and  1902  was  as  follows:  1901 — New  Haven,  76;  Hartford, 
325;  Bridgeport,  128;  Norwich,  33;  Waterbury,  65;  total  av- 
erage, 627.  1902 — New  Haven,  129;  Hartford,  249;  Bridge- 
port, 172;  Norwich,  30;  Waterbury,  58;  total  average,  638.  It 
will  be  noticed  by  the  above  figures  that,  on  the  average,  eleven 
persons  more  each  month  secured  situations  in  1902  than  ob- 
tained them  in  1901. 

There  continues  to  be  a  very  great  dearth  of  competent  do- 
mestic help  and  the  demand  is  always  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
Incompetency  accounts  for  the  fact  that  out  of  3,474  applica- 
tions by  women  for  general  housework,  only  2,311  secured 
situations;  that  out  of  the  600  applications  for  positions  as 
cooks,  409  received  positions;  that  231  kitchen  girls  received 
situations,  out  of  328  applicants;  that  241  out  of  331  applicants 
as  second  girls  obtained  positions  and  163  out  of  164  applicants 
as  housekeepers  were  found  work.  This  makes  a  total  of  4,887 
applications  for  work  in  the  above  five  classes  of  situations. 
Of  these,  3,356  were  successful  and  1,531  were  unsuccessful. 
The  employment  furnished  women  in  these  five  classes  of  do- 
mestic positions  alone  was  69. 8  per  cent,  of  the  employment 
given  to  all  women  by  the  state  bureaus,  43. 7  per  cent,  of  the 
positions  furnished  to  all  persons  of  both  sexes  by  these 
bureaus. 

The  greatest  number  of  applications  among  the  males  was 
for  positions  as  farm  laborers.  There  were  1,474  of  these 
applications,  of  which  number  886,  or  60  per  cent.,  secured 
employment. 

The  totals  of  the  work  accomplished  by  all  the  offices  during 
the  year  show  that  there  were  14,198  applications  for  employ- 
ment, 10,966  applications  for  help  and  7,679  positions  secured. 
The  proportion  of  applicants  in  the  whole  state  who  were  fur- 
nished employment  was  54.8  per  cent.,  ranging  in  different 
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offices  as  follows:  Bridgeport,  70  per  cent. ;  Norwich,  54.8  per 
cent ;  Waterbury,  54  per  cent. ;  Hartford,  53,9  per  cent. ;  New 
Haven,  41. 1  per  cent. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  applications  for  help  in  the  state 
70  per  cent,  were  filled.  The  percentages  of  the  different 
offices  were:  New  Haven,  84  per  cent.;  Norwich,  73.9  per 
cent;  Bridgeport,  69.3  per  cent.;  Hartford,  64.4  per  cent; 
Waterbury,  55.3  per  cent 

The  law  authorizing,  establishing  and  directing  the  five 
free  public  employment  bureaus  also  brought  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  this  bureau  all  private 
employment  offices  within  the  state.  Under  its  terms  all  such 
offices  before  doing  business  must  obtain  a  license  from  the 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  for  which  license  a  stated  fee  is  paid. 
The  number  issued  in  each  city  and  town,  for  each  year  since 
the  law  went  into  effect,  follows: 

1902.         1901. 

New  Haven 7  5 

Hartford 9  9 

Meriden 2  3 

Danbury 2  0 

Stamford 3  3 

Waterbury 3  4 

Ansonia 1  0 

New  London 1  1 

Bridgeport 3  5 

Norwich 1  1 

Bristol 1  1 

South  Norwalk 2  1 

Norwalk 1  0 

36  33 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  five  cities  where  the 
free  bureaus  are  located,  New  Haven  gained  two  private  bureaus 
in  1902  over  1901,  Hartford  and  Norwich  had  the  same  number 
of  private  offices  in  each  year  and  Waterbury  had  one  less  and 
Bridgeport  two  less  in  1902  than  in  1901. 

The  reports  from  the  five  superintendents  of  the  bureaus 
and  a  classification  and  recapitulation  of  the  work  done  follows 
this  introduction.  After  the  reports  of  the  superintendents 
will  be  found  statistical  information  that  has  been  collaborated 
from  the  reports  of  the  five  offices  and  is  presented  in  consoli- 
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dated  and  tabulated  form,  as  follows:  "  Grand  total  classifica- 
tion of  situations  secured  through  five  free  Public  Employment 
Bureaus,  November  30,  1901,  to  November  30,  190a;"  "One 
year's  work  "  of  the  different  offices  divided,  first,  into  "  Situa- 
tions Wanted,"  "  Help  Wanted  "  and  "  Positions  Secured,"  and 
secondly,  into  " Males  and  Females;"  "Grand  Totals  of  Five 
Offices  for  the  Year,  "  "  Grand  Totals  as  above  without  Sex 
Divisions"  and  ••  Comparisons  for  Five  Corresponding  Months 
of  1 90 1  and  190a." 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  1,  1902. 

To  the  Hon.  Harry  E.   Back,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Hartford,  Conn.  : 

Dear  Sir: — Concerning  the  work  done  at  the  New  Haven 
office  of  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau,  since  my  previous 
statement,  which  covered  the  time  from  the  opening  of  the 
office  on  July  1,  1901,  to  November  30,  1901,  I  would  respect- 
fully report  that  there  has  been  an  increasing  appreciation  of 
the  office,  by  both  employer  and  employed.  During  the  year 
beginning  December  1,  1901,  and  ending  November  30,  1902, 
there  have  been  filed  at  this  office  3,760  applications  for  places 
in  various  kinds  of  employment.  Of  these  applications,  I  have 
been  successful  in  finding  employment  for  1,556  of  the  appli- 
cants. Of  these  3,760  applicants,  2,140  were  males  and  1,620 
were  females.  Of  the  1,556  places  found,  608  of  the  situations 
were  for  males  and  948  were  for  females. 

As  appears  from  the  details  below,  the  assistance  of  this 
office  has  been  sought  by  many  kinds  of  workers.  There  have 
been  some  very  interesting  cases  dealt  with,  and  the  value  of 
the  free  employment  bureau  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  this  office  to  bring 
together  those  who  need  employment  and  those  who  need  em- 
ployes. 

The  indications  are  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  aid  of  the 
bureau  in  this  vicinity  will  be  more  sought  and  that  it  will  be 
able  to  do  more  and  more  good. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  J.  Linsly, 

Superintendent. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  FOR  HELP  AND 
POSITIONS  SECURED. 


MALES. 

•2*3 

5-S 

n 

Situations  Wanted 

l. 

Situations  Wanted. 

•  a 

3& 

u 

Accountants, 

3 

3 

3 

Electricians, 

1 

Apprentices, 

1 

Electrotypers, 

1 

Bakers, 

10 

1 

3 

Elevator  boys, 

5 

3 

s 

Barbers, 

5 

Errand  boys, 

85 

29 

18 

Bartenders, 

7 

2 

2 

Engineers, 

28 

2 

2 

Bell  boys, 

11 

4 

2 

Farm  hands, 

178 

218 

81 

Bench  planers, 

1 

Firemen, 

9 

8 

3 

Blacksmiths, 

3 

1 

1 

Foremen, 

1 

1 

1 

Boarding  house  boss 

, 

1 

1 

Foundry  men, 

1 

1 

1 

Bookbinders, 

2 

2 

2 

Gardeners, 

24 

12 

3 

Bookkeepers 

27 

4 

5 

Gas  fitters, 

1 

Bottlers, 

1 

Grooms, 

39 

13 

6 

Bottle  washers, 

1 

1 

Harness  makers, 

1 

Box  makers, 

1 

Hatters, 

1 

Brass  finishers, 

2 

3 

2 

Horseshoers, 

1 

Buffers, 

3 

1 

1 

Housemen, 

30 

2 

8 

Butchers, 

8 

1 

1 

Hostlers, 

20 

6 

Butlers, 

2 

3 

2 

Insurance  Agents, 

6 

5 

5 

Canvassers, 

17 

12 

4 

Janitors, 

20 

2 

Cabinet  makers 

6 

Kitchen  help, 

62 

34 

22 

Carpenters, 

21 

1 

1 

Lanscape  gardeners 

,     1 

Carriage  makers, 

1 

1 

Laborers, 

161 

45 

27 

Chore  boys, 

I 

1 

Laundry  men, 

5 

3 

2 

Core  makers, 

8 

8 

8 

Lithographers, 

1 

Cooks, 

76 

35 

33 

Machinists, 

45 

15 

8 

Chefs, 

6 

5 

5 

Masons, 

2 

Clerks— Hotel, 

15 

2 

2 

Marble  setters, 

1 

Store, 

178 

22 

43 

Meat  cutters, 

2 

2 

2 

Shipping, 

4 

4 

4 

Milkmen, 

1 

1 

Entry, 

4 

2 

2 

Molders, 

22 

19 

8 

Check  boys, 

1 

1 

Nurses, 

3 

3 

2 

Coachmen, 

36 

5 

10 

Office  boys, 

34 

24 

10 

Collectors, 

8 

1 

1 

Orderlies, 

1 

Compositors, 

3 

1 

1 

Oystermen, 

1 

Corset  ironers, 

2 

2 

Painters, 

25 

1 

6 

Dish  washers, 

20 

15 

12 

Pantrymen, 

3 

1 

1 

Distributors, 

2 

2 

Paper  hangers, 

1 

Draftsmen, 

1 

Pattern  makers, 

1 

Drivers, 

50 

10 

10 

.    Pavers, 

1 

34 
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Situations  Wanted. 

Is 

U 

Situations  Wanted. 

"3  c 

0,72 

Piano  makers, 

4 

i 

2 

Stenographers, 

6 

Piano  tuners, 

1 

Stereotypers, 

1 

Plumbers, 

10 

l 

1 

Stewards, 

4 

1 

1 

Platers, 

1 

l 

1 

Tailors, 

4 

1 

1 

Porters— Store, 

80 

14 

10 

Teamsters, 

73 

21 

13 

Hotel, 

19 

9 

5 

Telegraph  men, 

2 

2 

1 

Pressmen, 

3 

4 

4 

Tinners, 

1 

1 

1 

Printers, 

3 

I 

1 

Tool  makers, 

1 

1 

Photographers, 

1 

Waiters, 

90 

35 

30 

•Quarrymen 

5 

Ward  men. 

2 

2 

Students, 

6 

2 

Watchmen, 

18 

10 

Salesmen, 

21 

10 

Weavers, 

1 

Shoe  cutters, 

1 

1 

1 

Wire  drawers. 

1 

-♦Shop  hands, 

438 

21 

100 

Wood  workers, 

6 

1 

4 

Shop  boys. 

20 

17 

15 







?Steam  fitters, 

10 

1 

1 

Totals, 

2,140 

737 

608 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  FOR  HELP  AND 
POSITIONS  SECURED. 


FEMALES. 

0)     . 

•  . 

CT3 

c«a 

at 

.2  2 

^0 

o« 

Situations  Wanted 

i. 

s  •* 

£  s 

Situations  Wanted. 

JXV 

*Z  3 

£3 

8  o 

*•»  a 

1* 

0.0! 

Bakers, 

2 

2 

2 

Ladies*  maids, 

.8 

1 

1 

Bookkeepers, 

18 

2 

7 

Manageresses, 

1 

1 

1 

•Cashiers, 

3 

2 

2 

Matrons, 

1 

1 

1 

Cash  girls, 

10 

10 

10 

Nurses, 

21 

8 

6 

Clerks— Office, 

13 

3 

3 

Nursegirls, 

38 

35 

16 

Store, 

12 

8 

6 

Pantry  girls, 

10 

4 

6 

Chambermaids, 

37 

18 

8 

Seamstresses, 

10 

2 

2 

Companions, 

6 

4 

2 

Second  girls, 

16 

20 

9 

•Cooks, 

139 

121 

78 

Scrub  women, 

34 

11 

9 

Corset  makers, 

6 

2 

2 

Shop  hands, 

41 

3 

6 

Dish  washers, 

6 

10 

6 

Skein  yarn  winders. 

6 

Dressmakers, 

2 

Stenographers, 

7 

1 

1 

•Governesses, 

8 

3 

3 

Waitresses, 

152 

97 

77 

Housework  girls, 

809 

711 

601 

Washerwomen, 

30 

6 

4 

Housekeepers, 

25 

15 

15 

Ward  maids, 

2 

2 

Janitressess, 

1 

1 

1 

— 

Kitchen  helpers, 

108 

75 

42 

Totals,          1,620  1,215 

948 

Laundry  girls, 

60 

30 

19 
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TOTALS  FOR  EACH  MONTH  OP  THE  YEAR. 
MALES.  FEMALES. 


Situations  Wanted. 

0 

Situations  Wanted. 

■*■*  9 

21 

December, 

128 

29 

30 

December, 

,75 

49 

34 

January. 

279 

32 

32 

January, 

143 

88 

68 

February, 

177 

28 

14 

February, 

112 

79 

70 

March, 

249 

70 

51 

March, 

106 

99 

58 

April, 

180 

105 

73 

April, 

145 

127 

81 

May, 

215 

77 

77 

May, 

157 

142 

105 

June, 

200 

66 

78 

June, 

187 

121 

112 

J«iy. 

186 

57 

63 

July, 

163 

123 

92 

August, 

145 

98 

40     ' 

August, 

110 

41 

57 

September, 

135 

67 

59 

September, 

149 

138 

97 

October, 

124 

77 

59 

October, 

157 

124 

88 

November, 

122 

36 

32 

November, 

116 

84 

86 

Total, 

2,140 

737 

608 

Total, 

1,620  1,215 

948 

NATIONALITIES  APPLYING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT— MALES. 


American 1,161 

English 39 

Irish ... 

French  

Germans 

Hungarians 

Scotch 

Canadian 

Hollander 

Austrian 

Russian 

Swede 


305 

36 

152 

4 

22 

26 

1 

3 

20 

50 


Italian 32 

Poles 32 

Greeks 2 

Danes * 21 

Syrians 1 

Armenian 3 

Spanish 1 

Slav 1 

Prussian 3 

Hebrews ,..  51 

Colored 175 

Total 2,140 


NATIONALITIES  APPLYING   FOR   EMPLOYMENT.— FEMALES. 


American 592 

English 51 

Irish 658 

French 5 

Germans 47 

Scotch 35 

Hungarians 1 

Canadians 10 

Russians. 1 


Poles 17 

Slavs 3 

Swedes 31 

Italians 9 

Danes 4 

Hebrews 7 

Colored 149 

Total 1.G20 
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Hartford,  Conn.,  December  i,  190a. 

To  the  Hon.  Harry  E.  Back,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Hartford,  Conn.; 

Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  work  and  results  accomplished  by  the  Hartford 
Free  Public  Employment  Bureau,  for  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1902. 

The  tables  annexed  give  in  detail  the  operation  of  this 
Bureau  during  the  period  mentioned  and  furnish  a  thorough 
and  complete  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  Free  Employ- 
ment Bureaus. 

Respecfully, 

Wm.  F.  Bidwell, 

Supt.  Hartford  Branch. 

NUMBER  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND   HELP 
AND  SITUATIONS  SECURED. 


Applications  for  Employment. 
1901. 

Dec.    Males 251 

Females..  232—483 

Applications  for  Help. 

Males  ....  76 
Females..  194— 270 

Situations  Secured. 

Males....  102 
Females .  .159—261 

Jan. 

1902. 
Males....  155 
Females..  235—390 

Males  — 
Females . 

.  100 
.229—329 

Males . . . 
Females . 

.109 
.201—310 

Feb. 

Males 232 

Females..  256— 488 

Males.... 
Females. 

.  108 
.207—315 

Males .... 
Females  • 

.  138 
.182—320 

Mar. 

Males....  371 
Females..  335— 706 

Males  • . . 
Females. 

.176 
.352—628 

Males . . . 
Females. 

.103 
.163—266 

Apr. 

Males....  370 
Females..  255—  625 

Males — 
Females. 

.  230 
.815—545 

Males.... 
Females. 

144 
.180—274 

May. 

Males....  289 
Females..  199— 488 

Males.... 
Females. 

184 
.243—427 

Males.... 
Females . 

187 
.128—815 

June. 

Males....  258 
Females..  178— 436 

Males — 

Females. 

138 
.209—347 

Males.... 
Females. 

144 
.130-274 

July. 

Males 265 

Females..  174 — 439 

Males  ... 
Females. 

.149 
.151—300 

Males.... 

Females. 

.  140 

.  79-219 
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Applications  for  Employment. 

Aug.    Males 169 

Females..  211— 380 

Sept.    Males.... 204 

Females..  131— 335 

Oct.     Males....  154 

Females..  184— 338 

Nov.    Males.... 258 

Females..  182— 435 

5,543 


Applications  for  Help. 

Males  ....  41 
Females..  143— 184 

Males  ....  108 
Females..  26 1—369 

Males 129 

Females..  810— 439 

Males....  110 
Females..  169— 279 


4,382 


Situations  Secured. 

Males....  54 
Females..  107— 161 

Males ....  94 
Females..  78—172 

Males 98 

Females..  103— 196 

Males....  120 
Females..  102— 222 

2.990 


RECAPITULATION. 

TOTAL   NUMBER   APPLICATIONS  FOR   EMPLOYMENT. 

Males. 2,971 

Females 2,572 


Total. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  APPLICATIONS   FOR   HELP. 


5,543 


Males 1.549 

Females 2 ,783 


Total. 


4,332 


TOTAL  NUMBER   SITUATIONS   SECURED. 

Males .   -..1,428 

Females 1.562 


Total. 


2,990 


NATIONALITIES  APPLYING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 


MALES. 


1901.    1902. 


Q      A    £     s 


$  z  z  z 


bo 

< 


P. 


O     55 


I 


Austrian 1  . . .       1      1     3 

Greek 12      1 1     5 

Hungarian 1     1      3     ..     ..      3     8 

Danish 2      3      4      4      7 3      4      2.-5  34 

Hebrew 5      1  ...       5      2      7      3  1      3  ...       1      2  30 

Russian 3      14      1 3      2      1     ..       4  19 

American 116    86  104  136  118  110  108  99    83  110    78  117  1,265 

Swede 13      8      9    23    33     14     10  19      6     15      7      8  165 

Irish 44     17     55     60    72     63     63  69     33     24     49     73  622 
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1901.    1902. 

males.        iii£i.ii-£$t$ 


>  2 

o  c 


German 24     10      9    38    25     16    20    13     12      8      1      8  184 

Scotch 43154642..       431  37 

English 31...       974552325  46 

Armenian 8    27    15 13     63 

Colored 11      9    23      8     10      9      5    21      4      7      6     14  127 

Polish 13       8     17     48     41     27     18     12       9       7       3       5  208 

French 10      359     11      8664527  76 

Italian 1     5      2  ...       4      3      6  ...       1       1  23 

Roumania 1     3 4 

Spanish 1     1     2 

Bohemian 2 . .       1  3 

Nova  Scotia 3 I     . .       1     . .       I  6 

Welsh 2      1  ...       1   ...       5 1   ...  10 

Lithuanian 2     6      4      5      2      8     1  28 

Newfoundland I 1 2 

Prussia 1 1 

251  155  232  371  870  289  258  265  169  204  154  253  2,971 

NATIONALITIES  APPLYING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 
1901.  1902. 


FEMALES.  g       §        -SS££g        «5P 


CO 


♦J     >        5 


Italian 4...       1     ..     ..       1      3 9 

German 12      9     16    21     18     12      9  3     14      9      7      9  139 

Swede 13     16     13    26    23     10     10  2     14      7     11      8  153 

Hebrew 4      1      1      1      2      1      1  ..      3      1     ..     ..  15 

American 90    77  126  101    60    64    61  60    90    62    70    50  911 

Colored 16     17     19    34      5     14      5  19      9     12     13     10  173 

Irish 63    76     49    97    94    80    58  61     54    30    69    91  822 

English 5316428,3713..  43 

Polish 13    23      6     16    25      8     10  ..       7       4       9       9  130 

Armenian 1       1      3    14      4      4      1  13     ..      5     ..     ..  48 

French 8      6     12      7      8      2      5  ..       4     ..       1       1  54 

Scotch 2       1       1       1       8      2      5  3      2     ....       1  26 

Hungarian 1      1     . .     . .      1     . .      1      5 9 

Russian 2      1      1      2     ....       1 1  * 

Danish 1     ..      3      8      2     ..       1  1      4     ....      2  17 

Spanish 1     ..     ..       1     •■  2 

Nova  Scotia 1      2      1 1 5 

Lithuanian I     ..      6     ..     ..       1 8 


Total,  232£235  256  335  255  199  178  174  211  131   184  182  2.572 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 

1901.    1902. 
MALES.  J       i      I         i       I     |       §       f      I       I     jj      J        1 


25        H 


Bakers 2     ..       1      2       1 3     ..       1  10 

Barbers 1 1     ..     ..  2 

Bartenders 2 2 

Blacksmiths 2      2     ..       1 2      1     ..     ..  8 

Bookkeepers 3     ..      2      2      1 1      2      I  12 

Boys,  Bell 3     10     ..       12      2      3      2..       127  33 

Boys,  Errand 8  . . .      3      1       1     13 

Boys,  Miscellaneous      1      2      1      2      3      2 11 

Boys,Office 11 1     3 

Brass  finishers ....      3     ..      2      1      1 7 

Butchers 4     ..       1       1      1 3     ..       1     ..      3  14 

Butlers 5     ..       1 I 7 

Cabinetmakers 1     1 

Canvassers 1      1 2 1     . .     ..  5 

Carpenters 7..      5222823311  31 

Chefs 10      5      5     13      4       7       1       7      4       1     ..       6  63 

Clerks,  Hotel 2      1     ..      5 8 

Clerks,  Ship 12      2      1 2       1      2      1      3  15 

Clerks,  Store 3     12     13      4      3      5       I     ..      5      7  53 

Coachmen. 41..     10     10      6735822  58 

Collectors 2     1      1 4 

Cooks 3       2     ..       2     ..       2  9 

Dishwashers 1     1     ..     .-      1     3 

Draughtsmen 1     1 

Drivers 3      7      3      8      1      3      3      1       1       1     12  43 

Electricians 1     ..       1      1      2...       1      1 7 

Elevator  men 1     1 2  4 

Engineers 2      2      2...      4...       1     3     ..  14 

Farm  Hands 42    47    41  127  140  120  101  105    30    48     74    78  953 

Firemen 3     ..       3      4      3  . ..       1      2      2      1     ..       1  20 

Foremen 1       1 1      1     ..  4 

Foundrymen 1     2      1      2      1     ..       1     ..     ..  8 

Gardeners 12456481..       2..       6  34 

General  Workers.     38    12    40    15     15     ..     13    10      6      8      1     1G  174 

Grooms 1444    27      532557  67 

Gunshop  Men 9 9 

Housework 1       1 1     3 

Janitors 2     ..       2      4      1       1     ..       3     ..       2       1       1  17 

Kitchen  Work....       3      5      7      3      1      2     ..      2      2     ..       1      5  31 

Laborers 6     ..     12      4      7     16      8      1      1      5     ..      9  69 

Laundrymen 2     ..       1       1 4 

Machinists 4      5      8     17     14      5      7      3      2      9      2     12  88 
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1901.    1902. 


MALES. 


►•      be 


Masons 1 

Messengers 

Miscellaneous 17      9    24 

Moulders 

Motormen 1 

Nurses 2      1 

Office  Help 10      4 

Painters 10      4 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 112 

Polishers 2 

Porters 1 

Printers 5      8      3 

Pressmen 3      6      1 

Railroad  Men  . . 

Salesmen 

Sawyers 

Shoemakers 1 

Shopmen 16 

Solicitors 1 

Steam  Fitters. 1 

Stenographers 

Stewards 

Tailors 1 

Tinsmiths 1 

Teamsters 17 

Tobacco  Workers.      7 
Travel'g  Salesmen    . . 

Waiters 

Watchmen 1 

Woodworkers ....       1 


1     1 

1     ..       1     

29     10     19  23     16     23      9     11 
1     


3  2       4 

4  3       2 


3      6 

1 

3       1 


2       1 


1 
4 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3       2 
2   ... 


1  1 

2  2 

3  4 
..       1 

1 


1       1 


9 

14 

38 

1 

2 

31 

38 

30 

16 

28     32 

21 

31 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1     .. 

1 

.. 

1 

10     32     35     20     10    37     25     21     14     17 

2       1       I       1       2   ...       2     

4     ..      .. 

2  1  3 
13  2 
1     ..       2 


6       5     12 
..2      2 


216 
1 
1 
9 
37 
32 
1 

9 

9 

16 

19 

16 

5 

13 

3 

1 

304 

2 

5 

6 

1 

1 

2 

242 

19 

5 

46 

16 


Total, 


251  155  232  371  370  289  258  265  169  204  154  253  2.971 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 


FEMALES. 


1901.    1902. 


s    s 


*    i   £   * 

fc      3      <      3S 


*        S       a        5        «>        i>        2       ° 


Bakers 

Bookkeepers 

Cash  Girls 

Clerks 

Canvassers 


1 

1  2      4 
1    ... 

1 

2  ...       3 
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1901.    1902. 

FEMALES.  %        g£S£&ii?£$t!        So 

Chambermaids  ...     10    18      255..      2      887      18  54 

Companions 821112125812  29 

Cooks 18     24     25     25     24     15     10      9     18      5     14     16  308 

Dishwashers 9421218..      8     25 

Dressmakers 1      1 1      2      1      1     7 

Gen.  Housework..     98  111  102  116    92     70    63    75    67    57  101     79  1,031 

Housekeepers....       8      7     12    21       8      5      7     10      7      8     12      9  114 

Kitchen  Help 20     16    28      7      7      3      7      7     10      1      8     15  129 

Laundresses 1       9     16      7      2      5      4      3      9      2      2       1  61 

Miscellaneous....       5      7      6     12      8     15     14      6    16      4...       2  95 

Nurses 1       2      1      6      2     ..       2 2     ..  16 

Nurse  Girls 6     10      9693424635  67 

Office  Work 1   ...       1       1      3      1     ..       4      4      1   ...       2  18 

ScrubWomen 7     15    27     11      2     ..       2       1     19  84 

Seamstresses 311312..       11211  17 

Second  Maids 1      5     17     16     13     14      5       1      8      3      5  83 

Shop  Hands 642     15      65..       4     15      54      1  67 

Stenographers 1...      2      2      3      1....      1      1      2      2  15 

Waitresses 14      9     12    28    21     22     24     16    31     10     14     19  220 

Washwomen 20      4      5     31     30    29     21     21     14     16     16     ..  207 


Total,  232  235  256  335  255  199  178  174  211  181  184  182  2,572 


APPLICATIONS  *OR  HELP. 
1901.   1908. 

m  i 

MALES.  3        8S«l£g#|f3jI 

Apprentices 5 5 

Agents 1      3 1     5 

Boys,  Bell 2      3      2      2     ..       2      1      8  15 

Boys,  Errand 6      2..      7      2      5 22 

Boys,  Miscellaneous    6     13     10    15     15     19     12     11       1     12      3     14  131 

Boys,  Office 3      5      5..      3      1     ..       1     18 

Carpenters 1     ..      2      3 1  7 

Clerks,  Shipping...     1     1       1     l     ..     ..  4 

Clerks,  Store 6 1     ..     ..       l  « 

Coachmen 3      5      1      1     ..      2     ..     ..  12 

Cooks 2..       2       5       6..      ..       9       1       4       6       o  40 

Dishwashers 3 2      2..     ..  7 

Electricians 1     2 3 

Elevator  Men 1     ..     ..  1 
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MALES. 


1901.    1902. 

*    s 


£    5      £     * 


S   I 


£ 


2 

7 

1 
1 
5 
5 
9 


1  3  3 
6  25  10 
6       2      5 


1 
4 
2 


2 
1 
5 
5 


3 


3      5 

8     .. 
10    20     10 
..11.. 
....21 


3      5 
4 


1     15 


Farm  Hands 21    40    35    82    95    75    83    80    24 

Gardeners 

General  Workers ...  1 0 

Grooms 2 

Janitors 3 

Kitchen  Work 1 

Laborers 5 

Managers  Assist' t..   .. 

Miscellaneous. 6 

Nurses 

Porters 2 

Quarrymen 1     . .      2 

Salesmen 

Shopmen 1     2      9       1      1 

Solicitors 5      2      5 3 

Stenographers 4 

Teamsters 11      5    15    20    2b'     15     18     12 

Valets 1 

Waiters 2      1      5      3      3      1 


61     63 
1     .. 

0      8 


.  1 

5  2 

5  7 

2  .. 

5  .. 


1 


7       3 
1       1 


71» 
11 
89- 
24 
10 
29- 
57 
2'> 
94 
2 
8 

3. 

2 

16 

16 

6 

137 

1 

18 


Total 76  100  108  176  230  184  138  149    41  108  129  110  1,549 


APPLICATIONS 
1901.    1902. 


FOR  HELP. 


FEMALES. 


*      5     ' S. 

h.    a    < 


a    s,   s. 


>»      be 

'   5 


I 


8    I 


Attendants  for 

children 10 

Chambermaids 10 

Cooks 18 

Dishwashers 10 

General  housework.  55 

Housekeepers 15 

Kitchen  help 15 

Laundresses 5 

Miscellaneous.  ....  10 

Nurses 5 

Office  work 

Scrubwomen 18 

Seamstresses 1 

Second  maids 5 

Shop  hands 2 

Waitresses 15 


5  10  10  13 

10  10  15  15 

10  15  20  15 

10  ..  15  ... 

80  70  127  125 

15  15  15  15 

10  20  25  25 

15  10  10  11 

12  10  15  30 

5  5  5  2 

1  5  ..  1 

15  11  15  15 

16  5  30  25 
5  1  25  3 

20  20  25  20 


15  7  7 

15  10  10 

20  15  10 

10  11  6 

89  70  51     35 

10  10  12       5 

10  10  6       5 

10  7  5       7 

1  15  2       5 

1  ..  5     .. 


16  11  11 

11  32  5 

25  25  21 

18  6  5 

63  105  55 

15  25  10 

10  13  16 

14  5  6 

20  14  3 


15  15     10     11 

5  11.. 

5  14     10     10 

2  ....     20 

35  24     16    21 


3      5 

16  22 
..       5 

20  16 

15  ..      .. 

15  2S    23 


6 


120 
148 
203 

96 
925- 
162 
16.> 
105 
187 

28 

15> 
171 

13 
162 

73 
260 


Total. 


. 194  229  207  352  315  243  209  151  143  261  310  169  2,783 
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SITUATIONS  FILLED  OR  SECURED. 

1901.    1902. 


MALES.  •S'SLgllStl&S 


*    8    £    *    t    «*    >      I 


«5 

3 


Boys,  Bell 2 1     ..       2      1     3     ..  9' 

Boys,  Errand 7     ..       1      2     ..       1       1     ..  12' 

Boys,  Miscellaneous 5      2      1 1  9* 

Boys,  Office "   1 ..     ..  1 

Butlers* 1       1 1  3 

Carpenters 3     ..       1       1       1      2      3      1      2     ....       1  15- 

Clerks,  Store 6     ..     ..       1     ..       1     ..       3  11 

Coachmen 1....       3      6      6      2..      2      2..  22 

Cooks 955       5       752oll..       1  4(5 

Dishwashers 1      1       1       1       1     1     ..     ..  6* 

Drivers 1      5      1     ....       1      2      1  11 

Electricians 2 2 

Elevator  Men 1 1  2 

Farm  Hands 30    37    30    30    50     70    55    45    24    33    55    65  524 

Gardeners 1      1     ..      5      2      2      1     12 

General  Workers...  20     15    43    20    11     11     10     11      5      2      7     10  165- 

Grooms 2      3      5      2    10      1       1     3  27 

Kitchen  Work 128115..       8..       622  26 

Laborers 35632763..     ..       16  42* 

Mgr's  Assistant 224      5      5       55       1..       5       1..  35- 

Miscellaneous 7       7      8     ,.       3     15     11     10     ..     10     ..       5  76 

Motormen 1     . .     . .       1     2? 

Painters  1       1      2     ..       1     ..      2      1      2     ....       1  11 

Porters 1     1  2' 

Printers 10      5      5      1     ..     ..       2      2..       1     ..     ..  26 

Shopmen 5     10      6     10     12    21     15     15     18    25     10     11  148- 

Solicitors 1       1     1     3 

Teamsters 5      6     14    15     17     15     14    30      7      5     10      4  142* 

Valets 1 1 

Waiters 5     ..       5      5      5      5      4       1     ..       2  32 

Watchmen 2     ..       ..       1      1     ....     1  5 

Total 102  109  138  103  144  1*7  144  140    54     94    93  120  1,428 

SITUATIONS  FILLED  OR  SECURED. 
1901.    1902. 

femalbs.        gg'gsi'S.Sri-sS'g-tiS  I 

Attendants  for 

children 5777     11..       5       12162  64 

Canvassers 2 2 

Clerks 1      2      3      1       1 8 

Chambermaids «.     ..       7      5      5      5      2      7      5      6      4  46- 
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1901.    1902. 


FEMALES.  %        g      «g        5      ]L       «       §       f 


i 


Companions 6      2      8  2  1       1....      2 16 

Cooks 16     24     25  16  14       7     10      5       5  5       6     13  145 

Dishwashers 7      6      6  2  1..       2      5      2 31 

General  housework.  59    65    44  35  30    30    45    30    30  30    45    48  491 

Housekeepers 7     17     15  15  10      7     10      6      7  2      7      5  107 

Kitchen  help 12    21     23  5  2      5      7      5      6  1      5     10  102 

Laundresses 2      8     19  5  1      5      5..      5  1....  51 

Miscellaneous 5..      2  2  3    10      1      3..  8..      1  30 

Nurses 22251121181..  21 

Office  work 3  2      7.-32 17 

Scrubwomen 11     11      7  15  13    17     10      5      5  6    10      6  118 

Seamstresses 1       1..  5  1      1      3..      5 17 

Second  maids 9    21      8  10  18     10      5      5      7  5      6      1  100 

Shop  hands 5      5      6  5  6      5    20..       6  3....  61 

Waitresses 11  10  13  22  13  16  ..   9  15  18  11  12  145 

Total 159  201  182  163  130  128  130  79  107  78  103  102  1,662 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  December  i,  1902. 
To  the  Hon.  Harry  E.  Back,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Hartford,  Conn.  : 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  report  of  work  done 
and  results  accomplished  at  the  Bridgeport  Branch,  during  the 
year  ending  November  30,  190a.  There  were  2,962  applica- 
tions for  employment;  844  being  from  males  and  2,118  from 
females.  Situations  were  found  for  535  males  and  1,538  fe- 
males in  many  different  classes  of  employment.  Males  were 
placed  in  about  forty  different  classes  of  work  and  the  females 
in  twenty-three  different  classes. 

The  applications  for  help  have  covered  a  much  higher  grade 
than  ordinary,  which  shows  that  the  confidence  of  the  employ- 
ing public  in  the  bureau  has  been  strengthened,  and  that  its 
value  is  appreciated. 

The  larger  portion  of  both  kinds  of  applications  have  been 
for  farm  labor  and  housework,  but  there  have  been  very  many 
calls  by  storekeepers,  manufacturers,  etc.,  whose  applications 
have  in  many  cases  been  satisfactorily  filled. 

This  office  has  had  calls  for  help  from  every  town  in  the 
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northwestern  and  southwestern  portions  of  the  State,  likewise 
from  Massachusetts,  eastern  New  York  and  one  from  the  State 
of  Nebraska. 

While  the  class  of  applicants  seeking  work  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  satisfactory  as  to  ability,  honesty,  etc.,  there  are  those 
who  on  trial  prove  themselves  unworthy,  especially  the  domes- 
tics who  come  here  from  other  cities  and  who  are  perhaps  well 
known  to  the  Superintendents  of  other  agencies.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  several  Superin- 
tendents be  in  correspondence  relative  to  such  applicants  as 
may  have  been  found  unworthy,  especially  where  dishonesty 
has  been  proven. 

The  experimental  stage  has  been  passed,  so  far  as  this 
agency  is  concerned,  and  it  has  achieved  an  unqualified  success 
in  every  particular;  still  earnest  effort  should  not  be  relaxed, 
for  by  close  attention,  care  and  industry  the  value  of  the 
bureau  to  the  citizen  can  be  steadily  enhanced. 

In  my  previous  report,  I  regretted  the  difficulty  of  placing 
applicants  in  factories.  I  now  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I 
am  having  greater  success  in  that  line,  being  able  to  give  a 
small  portion  of  my  time  to  a  personal  canvass.  Could  I  make 
more  frequent  visits  to  our  manufactories,  I  am  sure  much 
good  would  be  accomplished.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  I  have 
in  all  cases  been  most  courteously  received  by  foremen,  super- 
intendents and  managers,  and  have  been  treated  with  respect 
and  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  KELLER, 
Superintendent,  Bridgeport  Branch. 
APPLICATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT.— FEMALES. 

Attendants  on  children 60  Miscellaneous 23 

Canvassers . .  18  Nurses 39 

Chambermaids 31  Office  women 12 

Cooks 160  Saleswomen 17 

Corset  workers 38  Scrubwomen 26 

Demonstrators 8  Seamstresses 10 

Dishwashers 12  Second  girls 180 

Dressmakers 16  Shop  hands 96 

General  housework  girls  ...  1 ,025  Stenographers 5 

Housekeepers 70  Waitresses 107 

Kitchen  girls 56  Washwomen 36 


Laundresses 78 


Total P.^^V. 
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APPLICATIONS  'FOR  EMPLOYMENT.— MALES. 


3 

6 

3 

.......  .8 

6 

20 

30 

32 

6 

15 

4 

8 

......  :5 

17 

25 

.......  40 

., 4 

5 

15 

10 

Farm  hands 244 


Apprentices. 

Agents 

Barkeepers 

Blacksmiths 

Bookkeepers.... 

Bell  boys 

Errand  boys.... 

Shop  boys 

Buffers 

Canvassers .... 

Caretakers. 

Carpet  cleaners. 

Carpenters 

•  Clerks 

Coachmen 

Cooks 

Dishwashers . . . 
Drill  pressmen.. 

Drivers 

Engineers . 


Firemen 

Florists 

Gardeners 

Kitchen  help.  *  •  • 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Miscellanous. . . . 

Painters 

Paper  hangers.. 

Porters 

Roofers 

Shopmen 

Stablemen 

Teamsters < 

Tool  makers.... 

Varnishers 

Watchmen. 

Waiters 

Wood  choppers. 


Total 


7 

7 

26 

5 

73 

22 

18 

8 

5 

12 

4 

!»2 

2t? 

24 

4 

2 

4 

20 

8 

844 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  HELP.— MALE. 


Apprentices » » •  •  5 

Agents 3 

Barkeepers 4 

Blacksmiths 2 

Bookkeepers 2 

Bellboys 17 

Errand  boys 6 

Shop  boys 23 

Buffers ...,,.  2 

Canvassers 12 

Caretakers * . .  •  2 

Carpet  cleaners 7 

•  Carpenters » # » . .  2 

Clerks » 

-Coachmen >  •  •  10 

"Cooks 7 

Dishwashers '2 

Drill  pressmen 2 

Drivers 1 13 

Engineers —  2 

CFarmhands 408 


Firemen 

Florists 

Gardeners 

Kitchen  help. . . 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Miscellaneous. . 

Painters 

Paper  hangers , 

Porters 

Roofers 

Shopmen 

Stablemen 

Teamsters 

Tool  makers... 
Varnishers 

Waiters 

Watchmen 


-Wood  choppers 


Total. 


5 

4 
18 

a 

48 

11 

19 

9 

2 

10 

4 

42 

12 

17 

2 

2 

17 

2 

10 

«J76 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  HELP.-FEMALE. 


Attendants  on  children.  - 

Canvassers 

Chambermaids 

Cooks 

Corset  workers 

Demonstrators 

Dishwashers 

Dressmakers    

General  housework  girls 

Housekeepers 

Kitchen  girls 

Laundresses 


85 
6 

40 
216 

18 
2 

12 

2 

1,240 

66 

88 

93 


Miscellaneous.  • 

Nurses  

Office  workers.. 
Saleswomen  . . . 
Scrubwomen  . . 
Seamstresses . . 


11 

7 

6 

29 

4 

Second  girls 140 

Shop  hands 77 

Stenographers 3 

Waitresses 132 

Washwomen 75 


Total 2,857 

SITUATIONS  SECURED.— MALE. 


Apprentices 8 

Agents 4 

Barkeepers 4 

Blacksmiths 2 

Bookkeepers 2 

Bell  boys 12 

Errand  boys 6 

Shop  boys 24 

Buffers 2 

Canvassers 12 

Caretakers 2 

Carpet  cleaners 6 

Clerks 3 

Carpenters 2 

Coachmen 8 

Cooks 6 

Dishwashers 2 

Drill  pressmen 2 

Drivers 12 

Engineers 2 

Farm  hands 225 


Firemen 4 

Florists 4 

Gardeners 11 

Kitchen  Help 3 

Laborers 43 

Machinists 9 

Miscellaneous 16 

Painters 6 

Paper  hangers 2 

Porters 9 

Roofers 3 

Shopmen 80 

Stablemen 9 

Teamsters 15 

Tool  makers 2 

Varnishers 2 

Watchmen 2 

Waiters 16 

Woodchoppers 8 

Total 535 


SITUATIONS  SECURED.— FEMALE. 


Attendants  on  children 41 

Canvassers 6 

Chambermaids 26 

Cooks 131 

Corset  workers 8 

Demonstrators 2 

Dishwashers 11 

Dressmakers 2 

General  housework  girls 803 

Housekeepers 35 

Kitchen  girls 62 

Laundresses 76 

Miscellaneous 4 


Nurses 8 

Office  workers 6 

Saleswomen 5 

Scrubwomen 15 

Seamstresses 4 

Second  girls 84 

Shop  hands 52 

Stenographers 3 

Waitresses 93 

Washwomen 61 


Total. 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  OP  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 

Males 844 

Females 2,118 

Total 2,962 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  HELP. 

Males 676 

Females 2,857 

Total 3,033 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SITUATIONS  SECURED. 

Males 535 

Females 1. 538 

Total 2,073 


TOTALS  FOR  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR. 


MALES. 

FEMALES 

Situations  Wanted. 

ffi 

P 

Situation!  Wanted. 

a? 

Is 

9C 

•3  u 

December, 

46 

12 

11 

December, 

137 

135 

97 

January, 

62 

29 

24 

January, 

170 

160 

106 

February, 

86 

14 

12 

February, 

115 

133 

89 

March, 

91 

73 

57 

March, 

134 

161 

90 

April, 

108 

101 

72 

April, 

177 

•215 

131 

May, 

90 

60 

55 

May, 

198 

272 

154 

June, 

104 

89 

72 

Tune, 

210 

222 

143 

July, 

78 

81 

56 

July, 

206 

243 

156 

August, 

67 

60 

52 

August, 

191 

201 

134 

September, 

51 

57 

41 

September, 

197 

238 

157 

October, 

61 

52 

43 

October, 

216 

210 

161 

November, 

50 

48 

40 

November, 

167 

167 

120 

Total, 

844 

676 

535 

Total, 

2,118 

2,857   1.538 

Norwich,  Conn.,  December  i,  1902. 

To  the  Hon.  Harry  E.  Back,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Hartford,  Conn.  : 

Dear  Sir  : — Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for 
your  consideration  the  report  of  this  bureau  for  the  year  ending 
November  30th,  190a. 
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The  tables  hereunto  annexed  give  in  detail  the  operations 
of  the  bureau  during  the  period  mentioned  and  furnish,  to  my 
mind,  a  thorough  and  complete  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
the  Free  Employment  Bureaus,  which  the  Legislature  of  1901 
saw  fit  to  create  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large;  employ- 
ers and  employes  alike. 

There  has  been  about  the  same  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted in  this  agency  as  in  my  last  report. 

No  specific  instances  are  given,  as  in  my  last  report  covering 
a  period  of  five  months,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  require  too 
great  space  to  recite  all  of  the  cases  where  the  workings  of  the 
law  under  which  the  bureaus  are  operated  have  afforded  oppor- 
tunities for  the  bringing  together  of  labor  and  capital  under 
conditions  heretofore  unavailable  for  either. 

It  will  be  noted,  upon  examination  of  the  tables  above  men- 
tioned, that  the  total  number  of  applicants  for  various  positions 
is  six  hundred  and  sixty -three,  of  which  number  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  are  males,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
are  females.  Included  in  this  number  are  nearly  all  branches 
of  trade,  from  goldsmith  and  watchmaker  to  common  day 
laborer  among  men,  and  from  stenographer  to  domestic  among 
women. 

There  were  in  all  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  applications 
for  help  of  all  kinds;  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  males  and 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  females. 

The  number  of  positions  of  all  descriptions  secured  during 
the  year  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-three ;  males  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two,  and  females  two  hundred  and  forty-one. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Norwich  Agency,  on  July  1st, 
1 90 1,  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  persons  have  applied  for 
work,  comprising  the  following  nationalities. 

♦Americans 682  Hungarians 1 

Irish 154  Italians 6 

French 51  Greeks 2 

Negroes 68  Indians 2 

English 23  Norwegians 3 

Scotch 27  Poles j> 

Germans 50  Hebrews 4 

Danes 1  Portuguese 4 

Swedes 21  Arabians 1 

Canadians 62  Australians  1 

Syrians 3 

Finns 3 

'Under  the  head  "  Americans,"  are  classed  all  who  are  native  born. 
35 
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Those   unable   to   read   or   write  among   the   nationalities 
named  are  as  follows: 


Canadians 8 

Syrians 1 

Italians 1 

Poles 3 

Portuguese 2 

Arabians 1 


Irish 17 

French 3 

American 9 

Negroes 14 

Scotch 2 

German 7 

.Swedes 1 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  that  the  favorable  com- 
ments relative  to  the  operations  of  the  Norwich  Agency,  men- 
tioned in  my  former  report,  continue  to  increase.  It  has,  in 
my  judgment,  been  demonstrated  that  the  Free  Employment 
Bureau  of  Connecticut  is  an  institution  very  useful  for  furnish- 
ing an  opportunity  for  the  meeting  of  employer  and  employed 
heretofore  unknown  in  our  State,  and  one  whose  development, 
yet  in  its  infancy,  will  afford  additional  opportunities  at  present 
unthought  of  by  those  deeply  interested  in  that  most  important 
problem  of  the  day — the  bringing  together  of  capital  and  labor 
in  one  harmonious  combination. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully, 

STEPHEN  H.   REEVES, 

Superintendent* 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT.  — MALES. 


Bookkeepers 

Boilermakers 

Box  makers 

Barbers 

Bakers 

Brakemen 

Bleachery  helpers . . 

Butchers 

Blacksmiths 

Bookbinders 

Caterers 

Chefs 

Clerks—Hotel 

Shipping . 

Assistant. 

Store 

Office  .... 


6  Carpenters 10 

1  Apprentice 

5  Canvasser 

1  Coachmen 

2  Cabinet  maker 

1  Card  Stripper 

tf  Cooks 

4  Cutter,  box 

1  Candy  maker 

1  Cutter,  meat 

1  Dyers 

2  Drillers,  machine 

2  Detectives,  private ... 

2  Engineer,  stationary 

1  Electricians 

25  Fitters— Gun 

1  Pistol 
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Fitters— Steam 1 

Firemen . .  5 

Farmers 42 

Fruit  vender 1 

Filers 2 

Forger 1 

Gardeners 4 

Goldsmith 1 

Hostlers 5 

Iron  workers 2 

Jeweler 1 

Laborers 70 

Laundryman 1 

Mill  operatives 4 

Machinists. 4 

Merchant 1 

Messengers 2 

Molders,  iron 2 

Miller 1 

Motorman 1 

Miscellaneous 1 

Newsboy 1 

Overseer,  weaving 1 

Polisher ■ 1 

Plumbers 4 


Plumber's  helper 1 

Painters  —  House 5 

Roof 1 

Photographer i 

Porters 3 

Paper  makers 2 

Rolling  mill  hand - 1 

Riveter 1 

Stereotyper 1 

Stone  cutters 3 

Salesmen 6 

Sawyer 1 

Shoemakers 2 

Shop,  gun 3 

Spinners  —  Frame 3 

Mule 1 

Teamsters 12 

Tinsmith 1 

Useful  men 3 

Weavers,  cotton G 

Wood  worker. 1 

Waiter 1 

Watchman 1 

Weavers,  woolen 2 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT.— FEMALES. 


Bookkeepers 8 

Box  makers 2 

Beamers,  silk 1 

Brass  shop 1 

Bleachery  help 1 

Charwoman 1 

Clerks— Store 8 

Office 2 

Cooks 20 

Chambermaids G 

Companion I 

Housework — General 167 

Second 21 

Kitchen— G 

Cleaning 1 

Keeper 8 

Hotel  work 2 


Hospital  work 2 

Laundresses 4 

Matron 1 

Miscellaneous. 15 

Mill  operatives — Cotton 13 

Nurses — 5 

Children 9 

Seamstresses 2 

Speeder  tenders 3 

Stenographers 4 

Shop  work 2 

Salesladies 5 

Spinner l 

Spoolers 2 

Weavers— Silk 5 

Woolen 1 

Waiters 6 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  HELP.— MALES. 


Bookkeepers 

Boys 

Baker 

Carpenters 

Cutter— Meat. . . . 

Leather . 
Cabinet  maker. . . 
Clerks— Office  . . . 

■Store  . . . 

Canvassers 

Coachmen 

Cooks 

Farmers 

Gardeners 

Hostlers 


2 

32 

1 

5 

t 

4. 
1 
1 

2 

3 
3 
3 

4 
42 

1 
4 


Janitors 

Kitchen  help 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Painters — House  . 

Plumbers 

Porters 

Plasterer 

Salesman 

Teamsters 

Useful  Man 

Watchman 

Weaver,  cotton.. 
Wood  Choppers . . 


3 

4 
15 
3 
1 
2 
9 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  HELP.— FEMALES. 


Bookkeepers 2 

Cooks 28 

Chambermaids 10 

Charwomen 7 

Cashier. 1 

Canvassers 1 

Dishwashers 1 

Housework— General 197 

Second 27 

Kitchen 12 

Housekeepers 5 


Laundresses 

Nurses — Regular. . 
Children . 

Shop 

Waitresses 

Washerwomen. . . . 

Stenographer 

Speeder  tenders. . . 
Spinner,  frame. .. 
Saleslady 


12 
3 
7 
3 

11 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


SITUATIONS  SECURED.— MALES. 


Baker 

Bookkeepers  . . . 

Boys 

Butcher 

Cabinetmaker. 
Canvassers.  — 
Carpenters 
Clerk,  office. . . . 
Clerks,  store... 

Coachmen 

Cooks  

Fitter,  gun 

Farmers 


26 


Fitters,  steam 2 

Gardeners 3 

Hostlers 3 

Laborers. 32 

Orderly 1 

Plumbers 2 

Porters 5 

Restaurant  help 2 

Spinners,  mule l 

Teamsters 2 

Watchmen 2 

Weavers,  cotton 1 
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SITUATIONS  SECURED.— FEMALES. 


Bookkeepers 2 

Cashiers 1 

Chambermaids 3 

Cooks 4 

Housework  —  General. 1 38 

Second 38 

Kitchen 7 

Housekeepers 2 

Hospital  work 4 

House  cleaning 2 


Laundry  work 

Mill  operatives — Cotton. 

Silk 

Nurses — Regular 

Children 

Shop  work 

Stenographer 

Speeder  tenders 

Saleslady 

Waitresses 


TOTALS  FOR  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR. 
MALES.  FEMALES. 


9 
4 

2 

1 
5 
5 

1 

2 

1 

12 


•a 

§3 

•a 

©  V 

Situations  Wanted. 

as 

♦3  H 

a* 

Situations  Wanted. 

*  (3 

11 

December, 

24 

7 

7 

December, 

21 

•18 

15 

January, 

37 

11 

ii 

January, 

39 

41 

26 

February, 

28 

16 

n 

February, 

30 

22 

17 

March, 

47 

28 

19 

March, 

31 

37 

22 

April, 

35 

29 

20 

April, 

35 

43 

24 

May, 

31 

19 

11 

May, 

32 

41 

22 

June, 

27 

8 

11 

June, 

29 

27 

23 

J«iy, 

28 

7 

5 

Jrfjr. 

24 

23 

17 

August, 

33 

15 

13 

August, 

22 

22 

23 

September, 

15 

5 

4 

September, 

26 

24 

22 

October, 

10 

6 

6 

October, 

23 

19 

17 

November, 

13 

4 

4 

November, 

23 

19 

13 

Totals, 


328       155       122 


Total, 


336      241 


Waterbury,  Conn.,  December  i,  1902. 
Hon.  Harry  E.  Back,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Hartford,  Conn. : 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  State  Free  Employment  office  at 
Waterbury  for  the  year  ending  November  30th,  1902  : 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT.— MALES. 


Barbers 

Bartenders  . . 
Blacksmiths . 
Bookkeepers  . 
Bookbinders. 


Brakemen 

Brass  finishers. 
Brass  m older. . 

Buffers 

Butchers 


4 

5 

1 

10 

3 
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Burnishers 1 

Boy,  office 2 

Caterer 1 

Carriage  washers 1 

Canvassers 1 

Carpenters 6 

Clerks 43 

Cooks 19 

Coachmen 7 

Conductors 2 

Designers 2 

Engineers 8 

Electrician 1 

Farm  hands 57 

Firemen 5 

Gardeners 3 

Groom 1 

Hostlers 9 


Inventors 1 

Laborers 50 

Machinists 9 

Motormen 3 

Millwrights 2 

Plasterers 1 

Painters 9 

Porters 6 

Salesmen 3 

Shop  hands 165 


Shoemakers  •  • 
Stenographer. 
Teamsters  — 
Undertakers. . 

Waiters 

Watchmar  — 


2 

1 
19 

1 
6 

1 


Total 478 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT.-  FEMALES. 


Bookkeepers 2 

Cashiers 2 

Chambermaids 16 

Clerks 6 

Cooks 70 

Dressmakers 3 

General  house  working  girls..  412 

Housekeepers 13 

Kitchen  girls 28 

Laundresses 27 


Nurses 

Nurse  girls 

Seamstresses 

School  teacher> 

Second  work  girls 25 

Shop  hands 92 

Stenographers 4 

Waitresses 73 

Total. 792 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  HELP.  —  MALKS. 


Assistant  nurse 

Blacksmiths  helper . 
Boy  — Bell 

Errand 

Office.. 

Elevator  . . . 

Brass  molder 

Buffers 

Canvassers 

Carriage  painters. . 

Coachmen 

Cooks 

Clerks 

"     shipping  .... 

Dish  washers 

Engineers 

Farm  hands 


1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
9 
2 
2 
3 
4 

16 
2 
4 
1 

68 


Fireman 

Hostlers 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Milk  peddle]  s 
Millwright . . . 
Motorman .... 

Porters 

Shop  hands  . . 
Stenographer. 
Teamsters  — 
Tool  maker... 

Waiters 

Watchman  ... 


24 
1 
4 

1 
1 
19 
56 
1 
7 
1 
2 
I 


Total 251 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  HELP— FEMALES. 


Chambermaids 18 

Cooks .     89 

Dressmakers 1 

Dish  washers 9 

General  housework 620 

Housekeepers 16 

Kitchen  girls 44 

Laundresses 34 

Nurses 3 


Nurse  girls 25 

Scrub  women 2 

Seamstresses 1 

Second  work  girls 26 

Stenographers 1 

Shop  hands 33 

Waitresses 85 

Total 1,007 


SITUATIONS  SECURED.— MALES. 


Brass  molders 

Butchers 

Buffers 

Carpenters 

Cooks 

Clerks 

Conductors — 
Coachmen 

Designers 

Engineers 
Farm  hands .  • 

Firemen 

Hostlers. 


1 
2 

11 
1 
8 

13 
1 
2 
1 
5 

30 
2 
6 


Laborers 21 

Machinists. 2 

Millwrights 1 

Motoi  men 2 

Painters 3 

Porters 4 

Salesmen 2 

Stenographers 1 

Teamsters 11 

Shop  hands 46 

Waiters 4 

Total 180 


SITUATIONS  SECURED.— FEMALES. 


Chambermaids 14 

Cooks 51 

Dressmakers 3 

General  housework  girls  —  278 

Housekeepers 4 

Kitchen  girls 18 

Laundresses 23 


Nurse  girls 11 

Seamstresses 1 

Second  working  girls 11 

Shop  hands 49 

Waitresses 54 

Total 517 


The  possibilities  of  the  office  are  just  now  dawning  upon 
our  public,  and  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  in  common 
with  the  general  public,  are  fast  accepting  the  office  as  an 
authority  on  the  help  question.  It  is  a  matter  of  pleasure  at 
the  same  time  to  report  that  the  general  conditions  of  trade 
have  been  such  as  to  furnish  employment  to  most  all  of  the 
working  element  who  really  want  work  after  having  made  their 
application. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  convinces  me  that  the  office 
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is  growing  in  popularity  and  usefulness,  and  is  one  which  both 
employers  and  employes  have  come  to  believe  a  necessity. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  H.  BELDEN, 

Superintendent \  Waterbury  Bureau, 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

n 

£& 

1? 

Situations  Wanted. 

U 

Situations  Wanted 

I. 

DC- 

*2 

December, 

43 

a 

11 

December, 

57 

54 

32 

January, 

64 

17 

7 

January, 

69 

67 

38 

February, 

31 

17 

10 

February, 

78 

92 

46 

March, 

42 

19 

13 

March, 

63 

94 

41 

April. 

45 

42 

29 

April, 

47 

86 

36 

May, 

38 

24 

18 

May, 

58 

69 

36 

June, 

36 

18 

11 

Jtme, 

89 

94 

50 

July. 

34 

22 

15 

J«iy. 

88 

97 

58 

August, 

29 

16 

15 

August, 

62 

86 

44 

September, 

36 

22 

16 

September, 

80 

110 

55 

October, 

47 

25 

20 

October, 

72 

101 

53 

November, 

S3 

18 

15 

November, 

89 

57 

28 

Total, 

478 

251 

180 

Total, 

792  1 

L.007 

517 

Grand  total  classifications  of  situations  secured  through  the 
five  free  public  employment  bureaus,  November  30,  1 901,  to  De- 
cember i,  1902. 

MALES. 


Accountants 

Apprentices 

Agents 

Bakers 

Bartenders 

Blacksmiths 

Boarding  house  boss. . 

Bookbinders 

Bookkeepers 

Boys  — Bell 

Errand -. 

Miscellaneous . 

Office 

Shop 

Brass  finishers  .....*... 
Brass  molders 


10 
23 
36 
12 
11 
39 
2 
I 


Buffers 14 

Butchers 4 

Butlers 5 

Cabinet  makers 1 

Canvassers 18 

Caretakers 2 

Carpenters 23 

6 

1 

2 

5 

1 


Carpet  cleaners. 

Carriage  maker. . . . 

Check  boys 

Chefs 

Chore  boy 

Clerks  — Entry 

Hotel.... 

Office 

Shipping. 
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77 

46 

1 

8 

2 

I 

1 

97 

1 

20 

2 

2 

38 

2 

2 

3 

9 

886 

9 

1 

4 

4 

: I 

29 

General  workers 165 


Clctks  —  Store  . 

Coachmen 

Collectors 

Coremakers  — 
Corset  Ironers. 
Compositors. . .  • 

Conductors 

Cooks 

Designers 

Dishwashers... 
Distributors 
Drill  pressmen.. 

Drivers 

Electricians 
Elevator  men.. 
Elevator  boys. . . 
Engineers.... . 
Farm  hands — 

Firemen 

Fitter,  gun.... 
Fitters,  steam  . 

Florists 

Foundrymen. . . 
Gardeners 


Grooms 

Hostlers 

Housemen 

Insurance  agents. 

Janitors 

Kitchen  work 


83 

15 

3 

5 

2 

51 

Laborers 165 


Machinists 

Managers  Assistants. 

Meat  cutters 

Milkmen 

Millwrights 

Miscellaneous 

Molders 


19 

36 

2 

1 
1 


Motormen 4 

Nurses 2 

Orderlies 1 

Painters 26 

Pantry  men 1 

Paper  hangers 2 

Piano  makers 2 

Platers. 1 

Plumbers 3 

Porters 35 

Pressmen 4 

Printers, 27 

Restaurant  help  . , 2 

Roofers 3 

Salesmen 12 

Shoe  cutters 1 

Shopmen. 324 

Solicitors 3 

Spinners,  mule 2 

Stablemen 9 

Stenographers 2 

Students 2 

Stewards 

Tailors 

Tinners 

Teamsters 

Telegraphers 

Tool  makers 

Valets 

Varnishers 

Waiters 

Wardmen 

Watchmen 

Weavers,  cotton 

Wood  choppers 

Woodworkers 


2 
2 
2 
183 
2 
2 


2 

19 
2 
9 


Total 2r862 


Grand  total  classification  of  situations  secured  through  the 
five  free  public  employment  bureaus — November  30,  1901,  to 
December  1,  190a. 
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FEMALES. 


Attendants  for  children 95 

Bakers 2 

Bookkeepers 9 

Canvassers 8 

Cash  girls 10 

Cashiers 3 

Chambermaids 97 

Clerks— Store 1* 

Office 3 

Companions 18 

Cooks 409 

Corset  Workers 8 

Demonstrators 2 

Dishwashers 48 

Dressmakers 5 

General  housework 2,311 

Governesses 3 

Hospital  work 4 

House  cleaning 2 

Housekeepers 163 

Kitchen  help 231 

Janitresses l 

Ladies'  maids 1 


Laundresses 178 


Manageress 

Matron 

Mill  operatives — Cotton 
Silk.... 

Miscellaneous 

Nurses 

Nurses — Children  


1 
1 
4 
o 

34 

3« 


Nurse  girls ....  27 

Office  work. ..   23 

Pantry  girls 6 

Salesladies 6 

Scrubwomen 142 

Seamstresses 24 

Second  girls 241 

Shop  hands 173 

Speeder  tenders 2 

Stenographers 5 

Waitresses 382 

Washwomen 65 

Washmaids 2 

Total 4  806 
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ONE  YEAR'S  WORK  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN  OFFICE. 


MONTHS. 

Situations  Wanted. 

Help  Wanted. 

Positions  Secured. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1901 
December 

128 
279 
177 
249 
180 
215 
200 
186 
145 
186 
124 
122 

75 
148 
112 
106 
146 
167 
187 
163 
110 
149 
157 
116 

29 
82 
23 
70 
105 
77 
66 
57 
98 
67 
77 
86 

49 
88 
79 
99 
127 
142 
121 
128 
41 
188 
124 
84 

80 
32 
14 
51 
78 
77 
78 
68 
40 
59 
59 
82 

608 

84 

1802 
January 

68 

70 

58 

April 

81 

May 

105 

112 

July 

92 

57 

September 

97 
88 

November 

86 

Totals 

2,140 

1,620 

687 

1,215 

948 

ONE  YEAR'S  WORK  OF  THE  HARTFORD  OFFICE. 


MONTHS. 


1901. 
December.. 

1902. 
January.. . . 

February... 

March 

April  

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October.... 

November . 

Totals.. 


Situations  Wanted. 

Males. 

Females. 

251 

282 

155 

236 

282 

266 

871 

885 

870 

255 

289 

199 

258 

178 

265 

174 

169 

211 

204 

131 

154 

184 

258 

182 

2,971 

2,572 

Help  Wanted. 

Positions  Secured. 

tales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

76 

194 

102 

159 

100 

229 

109 

201 

108 

207 

188 

182 

176 

852 

108 

163 

280 

815 

144 

180 

184 

248 

187 

128 

188 

209 

144 

180 

149 

151 

140 

79 

41 

148 

54 

107 

108 

261 

94 

78 

129 

810 

98 

108 

110 

169 

120 

102 

1,549 

2,788 

1,428 

1,562 
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ONE  YEAR'S  WORK  OP  THE  BRIDGEPORT  OFFICE. 


MONTHS. 

SITUATIONS  Wantbd. 

Hblf  Wahtbd. 

Positions  Sboubbd. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1901. 
December 

46               187 

1 
62                 170 

86       I          116 

91        |          184 

108       I          177 

90        1          io* 

12 
29 
14 
78 
101 
60 
89 
81 
60 
67 
62 
48 

676 

185 
160 
188 
161 
216 
272 
222 
248 
201 
288 
210 
167 

11 
24 
12 
57 
72 
55 
72 
66 
52 
41 
48 
40 

97 
106 
89 
90 
181 
154 
148 
156 
184 
157 
161 
120 

1902. 
Janaary 

February.. ........ 

March 

April 

May 

104 

210 
206 
191 
197 
216 
167 

July 

78 
67 
61 
61 
60 

September 

October 

November 

Totals 

844 

2,118 

2,857 

585 

1.588 

ONE  YEAR'S  WORK  OF  THE  NORWICH  OFFICE. 


MONTHS. 


1901. 
December.. 

1902. 
Janaary. . . . 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October.... 

November . 

Totals.. 


Situations  Wants d. 


Stales.       Females. 


24 
87 
28 
47 
85 
81 
27 
28 
88 
16 
10 
18 


8J8 


21 
89 
80 
81 
85 
82 
29 
24 
22 
26 
28 
28 


885 


Help  Wantkd. 


Males.       Females. 


7 
11 
16 
28 
29 
19 
8 
7 

16 
6 
6 
4 


155 


18 
41 
22 
87 
48 
41 
27 
28 
22 
24 
19 
19 


Positions  Sbcubbd. 


Males.       Females. 


7 

11 

11 

19 

20 

11 

11 

5 

18 

4 

6 

4 


15 
26 
17 
22 
24 
22 
28 
17 
23 
22 
17 
1* 


122 


241 
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ONE  YEAR'S  WORK  OP  THE  WATERBURY  OFFICE. 


MONTHS. 

December 

1902. 
January 

February 

March , 

April 

May , 

June 

July 

August 

September..... 

October 

November...., 

Totals 


Situations  Wantbd. 


Males. 


48 
64 
81 
42 
46 
88 
86 
84 
29 
86 
47 
88 

478 


Females. 


67 
69 
78 
68 
47 
58 
89 
88 
62 
80 
72 
89 


792 


Hnxp  Wanted. 


Males. 


11 
17 
17 
19 
42 
24 
18 
22 
16 
22 
26 
18 


261 


Females. 


64 

67 
92 
94 
86 

69 
94 
97 
86 

110 
101 
67 


1,007 


Positions  Sbcubbd. 


Males. 


11 
7 
10 
18 
29 
18 
11 
16 
15 
16 
20 
16 


Females. 


180 


82 
88 

46 
41 
86 
86 
60 
68 
44 
56 
68 
28 


517 


GRAND  TOTALS  OF  FIVE  OFFICES  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


CITIES. 

Situations  Wantbd. 

Hrlp  Wantbd. 

Positions  Sbcubbd. 

Males.       Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

New  Haven 

Hartford 

2440             1,620 

2,971        '      2,672 

844        !       2,118 

828        |         886 

478        |          792 

1 

687 
1,649 
676 
165 
251 

1,215 

2.788 

2^57 

886 

1,007 

608 

1,428 

585 

122 
180 

948 

Bridgeport 

Norwich 

Waterbury 

1,562 

1.588 

241 

517 

Total  8.. ...... 

6,761              7.487 

2,878 

8,208 

(.OVB 

4,806 
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GRAND  TOTALS  AS  ABOVE  WITHOUT  SEX  DIVISIONS. 


New  Haven. 
Hartford.... 
Bridgeport.. 
Norwich.... 
Waterbury.. 


Totals . 


CITIES. 


Situations 
Wanted. 


8,760 
5,543 
2,962 
668 
1,270 


14,198 


Help 
Wanted. 


1,852 
4,882 
8,033 
491 
1,258 

10.966 


Positions 
Secured. 


1,556 

2,990 

2,073 

863 

697 

7,679 


COMPARISONS  FOR  FIVE  CORRESPONDING  MONTHS  OF 
1901  AND  1902. 

NEW  HAVEN. 


Situations  Wantbd. 

Help  Wantbd. 

Situations  Skccbed. 

MONTH. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1901 
84 

1902 

1901 

1902 

1901 
26 

1902 
57 

1901  |  1902 
81       128 

1901 
15 

1902 

1901 

1902 
92 

July 

186 

89 

163 

63 

15 

August 

183 

145 

67 

110 

35 

96 

48 

41 

80 

40 

S3         57 

September.... 

154 

185 

117 

149 

58 

67 

114 

138 

40  j      59 

75 

97 

October 

142 

124 

114 

157 

40         77 

87 

124 

84 

59 

50 

88 

November .... 

153 

122 

110 

116 

84         86 

56 

84 

86 

32 

42         86 

Totals 

666 

712 

487 

995 

188  J    885 

881  j    510 

155 

253 

224  |     420 
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COMPARISONS  FOR  FIVE  CORRESPONDING  MONTHS  OF 
1901  AND  1902. 

HARTFORD. 


Situations  Wanted. 


MONTH. 


Males. 


1901     1902 


I 


July 805  1  265 

August 17S  !  169 

September....  145  j  204 

October 240  ,  164 

November....  218  |  258 

Totals j  1,086  1 1,045 


Females. 


Males. 


1901 


1902  j  1901  ;  1902 


159 

1 
174 

227 

211 

275 

181 

281 

184 

269 

182 

1,211 

882 

68 

101  ! 

160  ' 
142  ! 


149 
41 
108 
129 
110 


544   687 


ANTE! 

0. 

Situations  Secured. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1901 

1902 

1901 

1902 

1901 

1902 

118 

151 

77 

140 

80 

79 

176 

143 

104  |      54 

218 

107 

254 

261 

76  1      94       268  j      7<J 

298 

310 

196 

93       248  j     103 

228 

169 

188 

120 

224  !    10*2 

1 

1,064 

1,084 

690 

501 

1,088 

1 

,    469 

COMPARISONS  FOR  FIVE  CORRESPONDING  MONTHS  OF 
1901  AND  1902. 

BRIDGEPORT. 


Situations  Wanted. 

Help  Wanted. 

Situations  Secured. 

MONTH. 

Males. 

Females. 
1901  |  1902 

Males. 

Females. 
1901  |  1902 

90        243 

Males. 

Females. 
1901  |  1902 

1901 

128 
97 
68 
63 
50 

1902 

1901 

114 
46 
51 
85 
17 

268 

1902 

81 
60 
57 
52 
48 

298 

1901  '  1902 

July 

78       i*R 

206 
191 
197 
216 
167 

977 

55  ,      56         AA 

156 

August 

September — 

October 

November.... 

67 
51 
61 
50 

807 

158 
161 
158 
119 

742 

165 
177 
205 

_^ 

778 

201 
288 
210 
167 

1,059 

88         52 

22         41 
19  |      43 
18  1      40 

147  j    282 

96 
116 
125 

91 

494 

134 
157 
161 
120 

Totals 

406 

728 
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COMPARISONS  FOR  FIVE  CORRESPONDING  MONTHS  OF 
1 90 1  AND  1902. 

NORWICH. 


MONTH. 


July 

August..  .< 
September. 
October — 
November . 

Totals.. 


Situations  Wantbd. 


Males. 


1001 


61 
67 
52 

821 


1902 


Females. 


1001 


186 


1002 

24 
22 
26 
28 
28 

118 


Help  Wantbd. 


Males. 


1001 


1002 


61         87 


Females. 


1001 

89 
80 
41 

21 

18 


140 


1002 

28 
22 
24 
10 
10 

107 


Situations  8bcubbd. 


Males. 

001 

1002 

8 

6 

10 

18 

24 

4 

20 

6 

10 

4 

81 

82 

Females. 

1001  1002 

13  17 

18  23 

16  22 
22  17 

17  18 


COMPARISONS  FOR  FIVE  CORRESPONDING  MONTHS  OF 
1901  AND  1902. 

WATERBURY. 


Situations  Wantbd. 

Help  Wantbd. 

Situations  Secured. 

MONTH. 

Males.     1  Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1901 

68 
59 

1002 

84 
20 

1001 

55 

68 

1002 

88 
62 

1001 

0 

8 

1002 

1001 

47 
60 

1002 

07 
86 

1001 

21 
28 

1002 

15 
15 

1001  J  1002 

July 

22 
16 

25  1      58 

August 

87 

44 

September.... 

65 

86 

76 

80 

12 

22 

07 

110 

16 

16 

41 

55 

October 

78 

47 

80 

72 

28 

25 

115 

101 

26 

20 

57 

58 

November .... 

86 

88 

78 

89 

24 

18 

02 

67 

24 

15 

56 

28 

Totals 

841 

170 

847 

841 

81 

108 

411 

451 

110 

81 

216 

288 
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CITY. 

1001 

1902 

New  Haven • 

879 
1,028 
641 
167 
826 

678 

Hartford  • • 

970 

Bridgeport 

960 

Norwich.* 

124 

Waterbury 

819 

Totals 

8,141 

8,04ft 

36 
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Free  Public  Employment  Bureaus. 

Bridgeport  Bureau,  report  of 540-544.  556,  558,  559,  561 

Hartford  Bureau,  report  of 532-540,  555i  558.  559,  561 

Location  of 525 

New  Haven  Bureau,  report  of 528-531,  555,  558,  561 

Norwich  Bureau,  report  of 544-549.  556.  558,  560,  561 
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Waterbury  Bureau,  report  of 549-552,  557,  558,  560,  561 
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tions in  Connecticut,) 

Industrial  History  of  Connecticut. 

Agricultural  locations  selected 259 

Anchors  and  other  naval  supplies  manufactured 253 

Authorities  consulted 249 

Banks  formed 253 

Bleached  dress  goods  produced 253 

Boots  and  shoes  made 254,  255 

Bog  iron  found 252 

Brown  hematite  ore  discovered 253 

Bridgeport's  industrial  progress  described 269,  270 
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Cargoes  exchanged  for  foreign  products 255 

Colonial  period 250 

Colonists  dependent  upon  their  own  resources 251 

Combinations 260 

Companies  organized  under  general  law  ( 1 837-1901 ) 327 

Commencement  of  manufacture  of  brass  and  nickel  ware ...  259 

Commerce  grows 258 

Competition 257,  260 

Copper  mining  supported  by  general  court 255 

Country  flooded  with  foreign-made  goods 257 

Corporations  chartered  by  special  act  (1812-1901) 327 

Cotton  gin  introduced 257 

Crudity  of  early  machines 258 

Development  of  manufactures 249 

Development  of  water  power 258 

First  carding  mill  started 254 

First  special  charter  granted 260 

Flax  raised 253 

Furnaces  constructed 252 

Hand  looms  in  use 257 

Hartford's  industrial  progress  described 265-268 

Immigrants  multiply 258 

Imports  cut  off 258 

Industries  flourish 258 

Industries  of  each  town 250 

Industrial  Progress  Described  {By  Counties), 

New  Haven  County 279-284,  323-325 

Hartford  County 285-291,  323-325 

Litchfield  County 291-297,  323-325 

Fairfield  County 298-303,  323-325 

New  London  County 303-308,  323-325 

Windham  County 308-315,  323-325 

Middlesex  County 316-319,  323-325 

Tolland  County 319-322,  323-325 

Ingenuity  of  the  early  colonists 251 

Insurance  companies  formed 258 

Inventive  spirit  aroused 260 

Lack  of  shipping  facilities  felt 250 

Manufacturing  in  early  times .  250,  256 

Manufacture  of  silk  goods  commenced 256 

Manufacturing  stimulated 257 

Meriden's  industrial  progress  described 274-277 

Natural  dyes  obtained 253 

New  Britain's  industrial  progress  described 278,  279 

New  Haven's  industrial  progress  described 261,  264 
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New  Haven  leads  in  manufacture  of  vehicles 259 

Partnerships  formed 257 

Pipe  staves  shipped  to  West  Indies 256 

Power  looms  introduced 257 

Process  of  tanning  leather  introduced 254 

Rhode  Island  manufacturers  attracted 259 

Revolutionary  war  and  subsequent  period 256-261 

Sheep  become  abundant 254 

Ship  building  begun 255 

Shoes  exported 255 

Silk  worm  culture  attempted 256 

Site  at  Saybrook  chosen 259 

Skilled  workmen  brought  from  Europe 256 

Spinning  bees  held 253 

Tinware  supplants  pewter 256 

United  States  secures  carrying  trade 257 

Wages  and  cost  of  living  low 259 

Waterbury's  industrial  progress  described 27 1-273 

Weak  firms  absorbed. 260 

Whitney  establishes  fire  arms  industry 260 

Woolen  cloth  produced 254 

Industrial  Statistics*     (See  Statistics  of  Manufactures.) 

Introduction*  General • l-ib 

Labor  Laws  of  Connecticut*    (See  Connecticut  Labor  Laws,) 

Labor  Organizations  in  Connecticut* 

Aims  described 334,  335 

American  Federation  of  Labor 333*348-350 

Basis  of  representation 350 

Boycott  against  Derby  Silver  Co 344 

Cause  of  growth 333 

Causes  for  disintregation — 345 

Charter  granted  (A.  F.  of  L.) 348 

Conventions  held * 350 

Declaration  of  principles * 336-33S 

Derby  strike  explained 343 

Directory  of 486-499 

District  Assembly  formed 342 

First  known  organized 331 

Good  accomplished 345-348 

History  of 331-486 

Improved  sanitation  introduced 345 

Industrial  disturbances  take  place 342 
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Knights  of  Labor  organize,  flourish  and  decline 332 

Legislative  authority  defined 341 

Legislative  influence  of 349 

Mixed  assemblies  formed 340 

Moral  victories  gained 333 

Number  of  members  exaggerated 343 

Objects  of 349 

Parent  body  described 341 

Periods  considered 331-333 

Prefatory  notes 335 

Presidents  of 350 

Rivalry  for  jurisdiction 341 

Test  of  membership 338-340 

Trades  Unions  struggle  for  supremacy 33a 

Woman  employes  affiliate 333 

Individual  Unions. 

Accomplished  by 351-486 

Charter  members  of. 351-486 

Date  of  meetings  of 351-486 

Date  of  organisation  of. 351-486 

Histories  of 351-486 

Locations  of 486-499 

Membership  of 351-486 

Names  of 486-499 

Objects  of » 351-486 

Place  of  meetings  of 351-486 

Present  membership  of 351-486 

Secretaries  of 486-499 

Letter  of  Transmittal 5 

Lockouts.    (See  Strikes  and  Lockouts.') 

Manufactures,  Statistics  of.    (See  Statistics  of  Manufactures.) 

New  Construction. 

Description  in  towns  of 

Ansonia 85,  103 

Berlin 85, 103 

Bridgeport 85-88, 103, 104 

Bristol 88,  104 

Chatham 88,104 

Chester 89,  104 

Danbury 89,  104 
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Derby 89,  104 

East  Hartford 89,  104 

Enfield 89.  90,  104 

Fairfield 90,  105 

Glastonbury 90,  105 

Griswold 90,  105 

Groton 90,  105 

Hartford 91,  105 

Huntington 91,  92,  105 

Killingly 92,  105 

Manchester 92,  105 

Meriden 92,  93,  105 

Middletown 93,  106 
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LABOR  LAWS  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

General  Statutes,  Revision  of  1902* 


Section  1.    Wages  paid  weekly.     The  comptroller  shall         1886. 
make  weekly  payments  of  wages  to  all  persons  employed  by  Rev* x888' $344* 
him  about  the  state  capitol  and  grounds,  except  those  who  are 
employed  only  during  a  session  of  the  general  assembly,  or 
whose  compensation  is  fixed  by  law. — General  Statutes,  1902, 
Section  136. 

Sec  2.  Claims  for  wages,  when  preferred.  All  debts  due  x8a8,  x853, 1870, 
to  any  laborer  or  mechanic  for  personal  wages,  from  any  insol-  x877»  x88|* 
vent  debtor  whose  estate  is  in  settlement,  for  any  labor  per- 
formed for  him  within  three  months  next  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  in  insolvency,  shall  be  allowed  by 
the  commissioners  on  his  estate,  and  paid  in  full  by  the  trus- 
tee, to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars,  before  the  general 
liabilities  of  such  debtor  are  paid. — General  Statutes,  1902, 
Section  271. 

Sec.  3.  Costs  where  wages  only  are  attached.  In  any  z88*» 
action  in  which  wages  only  are  attached,  no  costs  shall  be  v' l888'  *xa4° 
taxed  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the 
court  or  justice  of  the  peace  before  which  or  whom  such  action 
is  brought,  that  demand  was  made  upon  the  defeudant  for  the 
payment  of  the  claim  sued  for,  not  more  than  thirty  days  nor 
less  than  three  days  prior  to  the  bringing  of  such  action. — 
General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  774. 

Sec.  4.    Costs  on  attachment  of  debt  for  personal  services.        ,88a- 
In  any  action  in  which,  upon  the  service  of  process,  moneys  Rev' l888>  *"39 
due  to  the  defendant  by  reason  of  personal  services  are  at- 
tached, the  plaintiff  shall  not  recover  of  the  defendant,  as 
costs,  a  sum  exceeding  one-half  of  the  amount  of  damages  re- 
covered in  the  action. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  777. 

Sec  5.  Attachment  of  wages;  assignment  of  future  earn- x*74' l87*' x878- 
ings.  No  assignment  of  future  earnings  shall  be  valid  against Rev" l888,  *"47 
an  attaching  creditor  of  the  assignor  unless  made  to.  secure  a 
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Household 
articles. 

2870. 
Pensions. 


bona  fide  debt  due  at  the  date  of  such  assignment,  the  amount 
of  which  shall  be  stated  therein  as  nearly  as  the  same  can  be 
ascertained,  nor  unless  the  term  for  which  such  earnings  are 
assigned  shall  be  definitely  limited  in  the  assignment;  nor  un- 
less such  assignment  shall  be  recorded  before  such  attachment 
in  the  town  clerk's  office  in  the  town  where  the  assignor  resides, 
or,  if  he  reside  without  the  state,  in  the  town  where  the  em- 
ployer resides,  and  a  copy  thereof  left  with  the  employer  from 
whom  the  wages  are  to  become  due. — General  Statutes,  1902, 
Section  836. 

17x1, 1871.        Sec.  6.    Property  exempt  from  attachment  and  execu- 

ev.  1888,  $1164  |.|01L    ipkg  f0nowing  property  shall  be  exempted,  and  not 

liable  to  be  taken  by  warrant,  attachment,  or  execution,  name- 
ly: of  the  property  of  any  one  person,  his  necessary  apparel, 
bedding,  and  household  furniture,  the  arms  and  military  equip- 
ments, uniforms  or  musical  instruments  owned  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  militia  for  military  purposes,  any  pension  moneys 
received  from  the  United  States  while  in  the  hands  of  the  pen- 
sioner, implements  of  the  debtor's  trade,  his  library  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  dollars  in  value,  one  cow  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  value,  any  number  of  sheep  not 
exceeding  ten  nor  exceeding  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars in  value ;  two  swine  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  pork,  and 
poultry  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  in  value;  of  the 
property  of  any  one  person  having  a  wife  or  family,  twenty-five 
bushels  of  charcoal,  two  tons  of  other  coal,  two  hundred 
pounds  of  wheat  flour,  two  cords  of  wood,  two  tons  of  hay,  two 
hundred  pounds  each  of  beef  and  fish,  five  bushels  each  of  po- 
tatoes and  turnips,  ten  bushels  each  of  indian  corn  and  rye,  or 
the  meal  or  flour  manufactured  therefrom;  twenty  pounds  each 
of  wool  and  flax,  or  the  yarn  or  cloth  made  therefrom;  the 
horse  of  any  practicing  physician  or  surgeon,  of  a  value  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  and  his  saddle,  bridle,  harness, 
buggy,  and  bicycle;  one  boat,  owned  by  one  person,  and  used 
Pishing  boat,  by  him  in  the  business  of  planting  or  taking  oysters  or  clams, 
or  taking  shad,  together  with  the  sails,  tackle,  rigging,  and 
implements  used  in  said  business,  not  exceeding  in  value  two 
hundred  dollars ;  one  sewing  machine,  being  the  property  of 
any  one  person  using  it,  or  having  a  family ;  one  pew,  being  the 
property  of  any  person  having  a  family  who  ordinarily  occupy 
it ;  and  lots  in  any  burying  ground,  appropriated  by  its  pro- 
prietors for  the  burial  place  of  any  person  or  family. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  907. 

1850, 1872, 188a,     Sec.  7.    Exemption  of  wages,  benefits,  and  insurance 

Rev.  ills*  $1231  moneys.    So  much  of  any  debt  which  has  accrued  by  reason 

1895,  ch.  34a    Qf  tjjg  personal  services  of  the  defendant  as  shall  not  exceed 
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fifty  dollars,  including  wages  due  for  the  personal  services  of 
any  minor  child,  shall  be  exempted  and  not  liable  to  be  taken 
by  foreign  attachment  or  execution ;  but  there  shall  be  no  ex-  See  *3s88 
emption  of  any  debt  accrued  by  reason  of  the  personal  services 
of  the  defendant  against  a  claim  for  the  defendant's  personal 
board.  All  benefits  allowed  by  any  association  of  persons  in 
this  state  towards  the  support  of  any  of  its  members  incapaci- 
tated by  sickness  or  infirmity  from  attending  to  his  usual  busi- 
ness, shall  also  be  exempted,  and  not  liable  to  be  taken  by 
foreign  attachment  or  execution;  and  all  moneys  due  the 
debtor  from  any  insurance  company  upon  policies  issued  for 
insurance  upon  property,  either  real  or  personal,  which  is  ex- 
empt from  attachment  and  execution,  shall  in  like  manner  be 
exempted  to  the  same  extent  as  the  property  so  insured. — 
General  Statutes >  1902,  Section  909. 

Sec.  8.    Unlawful  exhibition  or  employment  of  child.  Rev  J||* .  x 
Every  person  who  shall  exhibit,  use,  employ,  apprentice,  give  Hlf 

away,  let  out,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  child  under  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  in  or  for  the  vocation,  occupation,  service,  or 
purpose  of  rope  or  wire  walking,  dancing,  skating,  bicycling,  or 
peddling,  or  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist,  rider,  or  acrobat,  in  any 
place  whatever ;  or  for  or  in  any  obscene,  indecent,  or  immoral 
purpose,  exhibition,  or  practice,  whatsoever ;  or  for  or  in  any 
business,  exhibition,  or  vocation,  injurious  to  the  health,  or 
dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child ;  or  who  shall  cause, 
procure,  or  encourage  any  such  child  to  engage  therein,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  But  nothing  herein 
shall  prevent  the  employment  of  any  such  child  as  a  singer  or 
musician,  in  any  church  or  school,  or  in  learning  or  teaching 
the  science  or  practice  of  music. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Sec- 
tion 1 1 63. 

Sec  9.    Enticement  of  minor  from  lawful  service.    Every        l8ss, 
person  who  shall  eloign  any  lawfully  bound  minor  from  the  Rev-  x8*8»  {1484 
service  or  custody  of  his  master,  or  shall  entice  such  minor 
from  such  service,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months. — Gen- 
eral Statutes ;  1902,  Section  1250. 

Section  10.  Intimidation;  boycotting.  Every  person  z879. 
who  shall  threaten,  or  use  any  means  to  intimidate  any  per- Rev*  l888i  1*5*8 
son  to  compel  such  person,  against  his  will,  to  do  or  abstain 
from  doing  any  act  which  such  person  has  a  legal  right  to  do, 
or  shall  persistently  follow  such  person  in  a  disorderly  manner, 
or  injure,  or  threaten  to  injure,  his  property,  with  intent  to 
intimidate  him,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred 
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dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  1296. 

1899,  ch.  170.  gee.  11.  Attempt  to  prerent  laborers  joining:  labor  or- 
ganizations. Every  person,  and  every  agent  or  officer  of  any 
corporation  who  shall  coerce  or  compel,  or  attempt  tb  coerce  or 
compel,  any  laborer,  mechanic,  or  other  employee  in  the  em- 
ploy of  such  person  or  corporation,  to  agree,  that  as  a  condi- 
tion of  retaining  his  position  as  such  employee,  he  will  not 
join  any  labor  organization,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both. — General  Statutes \  1902,  Section  1297. 

1807,  ch.  184.  See.  12.  Blacklisting.  Every  employer  who  shall  black- 
list an  employee  with  intent  to  prevent  such  employee  from 
procuring  other  employment  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  1298. 

X709, 1814.  See.  18.  Work  or  recreation  on  Sunday.  Every  person 
ReV"  156*  8*"9  wno  sna^  ^°  any  secu^ar  business  or  labor,  except  works  of  ne- 
1897,  ch.  188.  cessity  or  mercy,  or  keep  open  any  shop,  warehouse,  or  any 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment,  or  expose  any 
property  for  sale,  or  engage  in  any  sport  between  twelve 
o'clock  Saturday  night  and  twelve  o'clock  Sunday  night,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  affect  the  issue  or  service  of  any  criminal 
complaint  or  any  proceedings  thereon,  nor  the  performance  by 
hay  wards  of  their  duties,  nor  the  issue  or  service  of  complaints 
for  injunctions  and  orders  thereon,  nor  the  issue  or  service  of 
any  other  civil  process,  except  between  sunrise  and  sunset  on 
Sunday. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  1369. 

x8ax,  187s.        See.  14.    Persons  who  observe  Saturday  excepted  from 

Rev.  1888,  §1*72  Sunday  law.  No  person  who  conscientiously  believes  that 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  ought  to  be  observed  as  the 
Sabbath,  and  actually  refrains  from  secular  business  and  labor 
on  that  day,  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  performing 
secular  business  and  labor  on  Sunday,  provided  he  disturbs 
no  other  person  while  attending  public  worship. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  1372. 

1877-  See.  16.    Employers1  threats.    Every  person  who  shall,  at 

ev.  1  ,  1*70.  Qr  wjtnjn  sixtv  days  prior  to  any  electors',  town,  city,  borough, 
or  school  meeting,  attempt  to  influence  the  vote  of  any  opera- 
tive in  his  employ  by  threats  of  withholding  employment  from 
him,  or  by  promises  of  employment,  or  who  shall  dismiss  any 
operative  from  his  employment  on  account  of  any  vote  he  may 
have  given  at  any  such  meeting,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
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imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  both. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  1700. 

Sec.  16.    Mechanics'  lien.      Whenever  any  certificate  of         *wj.   . 

Rev.   x888,  ?77» 

mechanics'  lien  lodged  with  a  town  clerk  does  not  disclose  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  premises  against  which  such  lien  is 
claimed,  snch  town  clerk  shall  ascertain  and  index  the  same 
from  such  information  as  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 
town  records  or  otherwise  ;  but  he  shall  not  be  liable  for  mis- 
take in  ascertaining  such  name. — General  Statutes,  1902, 
Section  1849. 

Sec.  1 7.  Plumbing  and  drainage,  licenses.  The  common  Rev  «g|- 
council  of  %ny  city,  the  warden  and  burgesses  of  any  borough, 
or  the  selectmen  of  any  town,  shall  have  power,  by  ordinance 
or  by-laws,  to  regulate  plumbing  and  house  drainage,  and  the 
licensing  of  master  plumbers. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Sec- 
tion 191 7. 

Sec.  18.  Ex-policeman  participates,  when.  Said  board  z86.  ch 
of  police  commissioners  or  police  committee  may,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, by  affirmative  vote  of  the  whole  number  of  its  members 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  mayor,  direct  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  dollars  a  year  payable  in  installments  as  said 
board  shall  direct,  to  be  paid  from  said  fund  to  any  former 
member  of  the  regular  police  force  during  his  life,  who, 
after  long  and  meritorious  service  as  such  police  officer,  and  ' 
during  said  service,  and  without  fault  or  misconduct  on  his 
part,  shall  have  become  permanently  disabled  by  total  blindness, 
so  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  to  perform  police  duty,  and  who,  be- 
cause of  such  disability,  shall  have  been  since  May  eighteenth, 
1888,  and  prior  to  April  third,  1895,  honorably  discharged  from 
police  duty ;  provided  that  such  payment  may  at  any  time  be 
stopped,  or  the  amount  of  such  payments  be  changed,  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  said  commissioners 
or  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  mayor. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  2009. 

Sec.  10.    Duties  of  parents  and  guardians.     All  parents  ^vh  1813,  1821, 
and  those  who  have  the  care  of  children  shall  bring  them  up x  4?88s.7i887.  *' 
in  some  lawful  and  honest  employment,  and  instruct  them  or  R*7* SI^»  J"oa 
cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,   spelling,     1899,  ch.  19. 
English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  United  States 
history.     Every  parent  or  other  person  having  control  of  a 
child  over  seven  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  cause 
such  child  to  attend  a  public  day  school  regularly  during  the 
hours  and  terms  the  public  school  in  the  district  wherein  such 
child  resides  is  in  session,  or  while  the  school  is  in  session 
where  provision  for  the  instruction  of  such  child  is  made 
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according  to  law,  unless  the  parent  or  person  having  control 
of  such  child  can  show  that  the  child  is  elsewhere  receiving 
regularly  thorough  instruction  during  said  hours  and  terms  in 
the  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Children  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  section  while  lawfully  employed  at  labor  at  home  or  else- 
where ;  but  this  provision  shall  not  permit  such  children  to  be 
irregular  in  attendance  at  school  while  they  are  enrolled  as 
scholars,  nor  exempt  any  child  who  is  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
a  school  from  any  rule  concerning  irregularity  of  attendance 
which  has  been  enacted  or  may  be  enacted  by  the  town  school 
committee,  board  of  school  visitors,  or  board  of  education, 
having  control  of  the  school.— General  Slalutespigo2,  Sec- 
Won  2 1 16. 

SeCa  20.     Employment  of    children    under    fourteen. 

*^i88aT788<r'  '  Every  person  who  shall  employ  a  child  under  fourteen  years 
rtgV,  ch'.Vi!°Sot  age  during  the  hours  while  the  school  which  such  child 
should  attend  is  in  session,  and  every  person  who  shall 
authorize  or  permit  on  premises  under  his  control  any  such 
child  to  be  so  employed,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty 
dollars  for  every  week  in  which  such  child  is  so  employed.— 
General  Statutes y  1002,  Section  21  tg. 

1842.  See.  SI.    Report  of  violations  of  law.    The  school  visitors 

Rev.  1888,  §axo8  or  tke  town  school  committee  in  every  town  shall,  once  or 
more  in  every  year,  examine  into  the  situation  of  the  children 
employed  in  all  manufacturing  establishments,  and  ascertain 
whether  all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  duly  observed, 
and  report  all  violations  thereof  to  the  propes  prosecuting 
authority.— General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  2121. 

x868, 1870, 1884.  Sec.  22.  Number  of  weeks  of  school ;  studies ;  age  of 
Rev.  1888,  §2118  admission.  Public  schools  shall  be  maintained  for  at  least 
1I95,  ch.  H9.  thirty-six  weeks  in  each  year  in  every  town  and  school  district. 
x8«? 7ch!l'540lgx.  **°  town  shall  receive  any  money  from  the  state  treasury  for 
any  district  unless  the  school  therein  has  been  kept  during  the 
time  herein  required;  but  no  school  need  be  maintained  in 
any  district  in  which  the  average  attendance  at  the  school  in 
said  district  during  the  preceding  year,  ending  the  fourteenth 
day  of  July,  was  less  than  eight  In  said  school  shall  be 
taught,  by  teachers  found  duly  qualified,  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  United 
States  history,  and  such  other  studies,  including  elementary 
science  and  training  in  manual  arts,  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  school  visitors,  or  town  school  committee.  The 
public  schools  of  every  town  and  district  shall  be  open  to 
children  over  five  years  of  age  without  discrimination  on 
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account  of  race  or  color,  but  school  visitors,  town  school  com- 
mittees, and  boards  of  education,  may,  by  vote  at  a  meeting 
duly  called,  admit  to  any  school  children  over  four  years  of 
age. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  2130. 

Sec.  28.  Text-books  to  be  prorided  by  town.  Whenever  tS9Jt  ch  t? 
an  acting  school  visitor  shall  find  that  any  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  are  not  supplied  with  the  prescribed  text-books,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  said  acting  school  visitor  the  parents  of 
the  pupils  are  unable  to  buy  the  required  books,  the 
said  acting  visitor  shall  purchase  the  said  books,  and 
shall  certify  the  cost  of  the  same  to  the  selectmen,  or 
the  town  school  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  who 
shall  draw  an  order  on  the  town  treasurer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bill. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  2136. 

Sec.  24.    Evening  schools  in  larger  towns.     Every  town         1885. 
and  school  district  having  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants    f^'ct^ia"9 
shall  establish  and  maintain  evening  schools  for  the  instruction  x8<H»  c&.  2x0,  |i. 
of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  such  branches  as  the 
proper  school  authorities  of  the  town  or  district  shall  prescribe ; 
but  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  •district  located  in  a  town 
which  maintains    such    schools. — General   Statutes,    1902, 
Section  2145. 

Sec.  25.    Management   of  evening  schools.      Boards  of         188?. 
school  visitors,  town  school  committees,  or  boards  of  educa-    fg^ch/aa?.3 
tion,   as  the  case  may  be,  shall  provide    rooms,    examine,  x895»  ch.  210,  fa. 
employ,  and  pay  the  teachers,  and  shall  have  all  the  powers 
and  duties  in  relation  to  evening  schools  that  are  by  law  con- 
ferred on  them  in  connection  with   day    schools.— General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  2146. 

Sec  26.  Employment  of  child  not  attending  evening  l893,  Ch.  aa7.  p. 
school ;  penalty.  No  person  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  s8w» ch- axo»  k 
years  of  age,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  shall  be  employed  in 
any  town  where  public  evening  schools  are  established  unless 
he  can  produce  every  school  month  of  twenty  days  a  certificate 
from  the  teacher  of  an  evening  school  showing  that  he  has 
attended  such  school  eighteen  consecutive  evenings  in  the 
current  school  month,  and  is  a  regular  attendant.  Every 
person  who  shall  employ  a  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
state  board  of  education  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
section  as  provided  in  §4707. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Sec- 
tion 2147. 

Sec.  27.  Public  money  for  evening  schools.  The  board  Rev"f88S, 
of  school  visitors,  or  town  school  committee,  as  the  case  may  §§3139,3140. 
be,  of  any  town,  or  the  board  of  education  in  any  district,  X8g5,3ch.  mfi** 
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wherein  such  evening  schools  are  established  and  maintained, 
shall  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  certify  to  the 
comptroller  the  average  number  of  scholars  attending  such 
schools  within  the  current  school  year,  and  the  comptroller 
shall  thereupon  draw  his  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  state  in 
favor  of  such  board  of  education,  board  of  school  visitors,  or 
town  school  committee,  for  the  use  of  such  schools,  in  the  sum 
of  two  dollars  and  a  quarter  for  each  scholar  included  in  the 
number  so  certified,  and  the  treasurer  shall  pay  the  same  upon 
presentation.  No  money  shall  be  paid  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  unless  such  evening  schools  have  been  maintained 
•  for  at  least  seventy-five  sessions  in  each  school  year,  nor  until 
the  board  of  school  visitors,  board  of  education,  or  town 
school  committee  has  reported  to  the  state  board  of  education 
concerning  the  condition  and  progress  of  said  schools. — Gen- 
eral Statutes,  1902,  Section  2x48. 

Rev  1888  Ian      Sec#  28,    Establishment  of  evening  schools  in  smaller 

x&>3,  ch.'  227, 9  towns.    Any  town  of  less  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  may, 
1895,  ch.  axo,  {6.  at  jte  annuai  town  meeting,  or  at  a  meeting  warned  for  that 
purpose,  vote  to  establish  evening  schools  under  the  provisions 
of  Sections  2145,  2146,  and  2148.— Gener at  Statutes,  1902,  Sec- 
tion 2149. 

1895,  <*.  axo,  ft*  See.  29.  When  towns  may  be  relieved  from  establish- 
ing. If  any  board  of  school  visitors,  board  of  education,  or 
town  school  committee,  shall  deem  it  inexpedient  or  impractica- 
ble to  establish  a  school  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  shall,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  October  in  any  year, 
apply  in  writing  to  the  state  board  of  education  to  be  relieved 
from  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  if  said  board  shall, 
upon  investigation,  find  the  application  to  be  reasonable,  and 
shall  so  state  in  writing,  the  town  or  district  so  applying  by 
its  board  of  visitors,  board  of  education,  or  town  school  com- 
mittee shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  2 145  until 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  following  the  date  of  the  ap- 
plication.— General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  2150. 

X893,  ch.  156.      See.  30.    Blind  persons,  to  be  educated  by  the  state.    All 

xSo^ch11'  3°3«  blind  persons,  or  persons  so  nearly  blind  that  they  cannot  have 
1899,  ch.  2t8.  instruction  in  the  public  schools, who  are  of  suitable  age  and  ca- 
pacity for  instruction  in  the  simple  branches  of  education  and 
who  are  legal  residents  of  this  state,  on  the  affirmative  vote  or 
order  of  three  members  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  blind, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  instruction  and  for  such  a 
length  of  time  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  said  board. 
The  expense  of  such  education  shall  be  paid  by  the  state,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  of  said  per- 
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sons  in  any  one  year,  except  that  where  the  parents  of  such 
blind  person  are  not  able  to  provide  for  his  clothing  and  trans- 
portation an  additional  sum  of  thirty  dollars  per  year  may  be 
allowed  for  those  expenses. — General  Statutes*  1902,  Section 
2285. 

See.  31.  Power  to  receive  bequests.  The  Connecticut  in-  1893,  ch.  x56. 
stitute  and  industrial  home  for  the  blind  shall  remain  as  estab-  ^le^g.303' 
lished  and  is  empowered  to  receive,  hold,  invest  or  employ,  as 
it  may  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  said  institution,  any  and 
all  property,  of  whatever  nature,  which  may  come  to  it  by  gift, 
bequest  or  devise,  or  which  it  may  acquire  in  any  manner ;  but 
the  general  assembly  may,  at  any  time,  limit  the  amount  of 
property  to  be  so  held  or  acquired .  All  property  of  said  institu- 
tion shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. — General  Statutes,  1902, 
Section  2292. 

Sec.  32.  Exemption  from  license  fees.  Any  goods,  wares,  1895,  ch.  303,  $$• 
or  merchandise  manufactured  or  produced  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  said  institution  in  furtherance  of  its  purpose  to  instruct  or 
employ  the  blind,  may  be  sold  or  exchanged  in  any  town,  city, 
or  borough  in  this  state,  and  neither  said  institution,  its  agents, 
nor  its  employees  shall  be  required  to  procure  a  license  there- 
for, and  no  law  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  license  fee  for 
such  privilege  shall  apply  to  said  institution,  its  agents  or 
employees,  nnless  it  or  they  shall  be  particularly  referred  to  in 
its  provisions. — Genera/  Statutes,  1902,  Section  2293. 

Sec.  33.  Instruction  in  useful  occupation.  Every  blind  1893,  ch.  156- 
or  partially  blind  male  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  \%£\  ch.  \\b,  \l'. 
is  a  beneficiary  of  the  state  in  the  department  of  industrial 
training  in  any  institution,  shall  be  given  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  practical  and  un- 
interrupted instruction  in  some  useful  occupation,  conducive 
to  his  future  self-support. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section 
2294. 

Sec.  34.    Trade  implements  may  be  provided ;  expense   xg^,  ch.  x56. 

of  same.    At  the  termination  of  the  period  of  industrial  train- i8qs» ch:  31*  |3- 

*  1099*  en.  218, 

ing  of  every  such  person  the  state  authorities  having  in  charge        $$*,  3- 

the  industrial  education  of  the  blind  shall  be  empowered  to 

provide,  under  such  conditions  as  said  authorities  may  deem 

necessary,  machinery,  tools,  and  materials  to  the  amount  of 

not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  case,  for  the 

purpose  of  establishing  every  such  blind  orpartially  blind  person 

in  some  useful  occupation  conducive  to  his  self-support.    The 

expense  of  providing  said  machinery,  tools,  and  materials, 

shall  be  met  from  the  appropriation  made  biennially  by  the 

general  assembly  for  the  education  of  the  blind. — General 

Statutes,  1902,  Section  2295. 
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\lsx'  JSl?  iSlo     *****  85"    Pr°Per*y  exempt  from  taxation.    The  following 
187?,'  187a!  1873'  property  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation:    All  property  belong- 
\l77Z  'ilS  Xil"1**  to  the  United  States  or  this  state;  buildings,  with  their 
x88a'  x2l'  ,88s*  aPPurtenance8t    belonging    to   any    county,    town,    city,    or 
Rev.  1888*,  $$142  borough  jbuildings  or  portions  of  buildings  exclusively  occupied 
x889,8ch.  ax.    as  co^egest  academies,  churches,  public  schoolhouses  or  in- 
x88o,  ch.  as7.    firmaries;  parsonages  of  any  ecclesiastical  society  to  the  value 
x8q7,  ch'.  xas.    of  five  thousand  dollars,  while  used  solely  as  such ;  buildings 
1  sS?  ch*  183.    Del°ngmg  to  an<i  use(i  exclusively  for  scientific,  literary,  bene  vo- 
Pnbfic  proper-  lent,  or  ecclesiastical  societies,  not  including  any  real  estate 
Real  estate  de-  conveyed  by  any  ecclesiastical  society  or  public  or  charitable 
V <tablet  use"" institution  without  reserving  an  annual  income  or  rent  or  by  a 
conveyance  intended  to  be  a  perpetual  alienation,  and  not  in- 
cluding any  real  estate  of  any  educational,  benevolent,  or  ec- 
clesiastical corporation  or  association,  whether  held  in  the 
name  of  such  corporation  or  association  or  by  any  person  or 
persons  in  trust  for  such  corporation  or  association,  which  is 
leased  or  used  for  other  purposes  than  the  specific  purposes  of 
such  corporation  or  association,  nor  including  lands  granted  and 
given  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  while 
Cemeteries.   *ease<*  J  al*  lands  used  exclusively  for  cemetery  purposes ;  the 

r*        ,     x    property  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  dollars  of  any  pen- 
Property  of     .       ,      , ,.  ..  ..•..,«  . 
pensioners,    sioned  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  of  the  United  States,  who, 

#  while  in  service,  lost  a  leg  or  arm,  or  suffered  disabilities 

which  by  the  rules  of  the  United  States  pension  office  are  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  such  loss ;  the  property  to  the  amount  of 
Of  blind  per- tnree  thousand  dollars  of  any  person,  who,  by  reason  of  blind- 
sons,        ness,  is  unable  by  his  labor  to  support  himself  and  family;  the 
property  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  of  every  resi- 
udiors,1  atuL  dent  *n  ^"s  sta*e  who  has  served  in  the  army,  navy,  marine 

marines,  their  corps,  or  revenue  marine  service  of  the  United  States  in  time 
wives,  and 
parents,      of  war,  and  received  an  honorable  discharge  therefrom ;  or, 

lacking  such  amount  of  property  in  his  own  name,  so  much  of 
the  property  of  the  wife  of  any  such  person  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  equal  said  amount;  acd  property  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  dollars  of  the  widow  resident  in  this  state,  or,  if  there 
be  no  such  widow,  of  the  widowed  mother  resident  in  this 
state,  of  every  person  who  has  so  served  and  has  died,  either 
during  his  term  of  service,  or  after  receiving  honorable  dis-. 
charge  from  said  service ;  and  property  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  dollars  of  pensioned  widows,  fathers,  and  mothers, 
resident  in  this  state,  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  who 
served  in  the  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps,  or  revenue  marine 
service,  of  the  United  States;  wearing  apparel  of  every  person 
furniture.  and  family,  not  including  watches  and  jewelry  of  any  kind  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  dollars  in  value ;  household  furniture,  used 
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by  and  belonging  to  any  one  family,  to  the  value  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  farming  tools,  actually  and  exclusively  used  in    Farm  tools 
the  business  of  farming  upon  any  one  farm,  not  exceeding  in  and  Produce* 
value  two  hundred  dollars;  the  produce  of  a  farm,  while  owned 
and  held  by  the  producer,  actually  grown,  growing,  or  pro- 
duced, during  the  season  next  preceding  the  time  of  listing, 
including  colts,  calves,  and  lambs ;  fuel  and  provisions  for  the  Fuel  and  pro- 
use  of  anyone  family;  swine   to  the  value  of  fifty  dollars;  Swine, poui- 
poulcry  to  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars;  sheep  owned  and try» ftnd *heep' 
kept  in  this  state  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars :  cash  not        Cash, 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars;  private  libraries  and  books,     Libraries, 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  in  value,  and   all  public    Musical  in- 
libraries;    all  musical  instruments,   not    exceeding  in  value    struments. 
twenty-five  dollars;  all  musical  instruments  used  exclusively 
by  churches ;  all  fire  engines,  and  other  implements,  used  for 
the  extinguishment  of  fires,  with  the  buildings  used  exclusive-  Fire  engines, 
ly  for  the  safe-keeping  thereof;  the  tools  of  a  mechanic,  ac- 
tually used  used  by  himself  in  his  trade  to  the  value  of  two       ^toois.  °  * 
hundred  dollars;  any  horse  used  on  parade  in  the  performance       „ 
of  military  service  by  the  owner,  his  son,  ward,  or  apprentice; 
all  fishing  apparatus,  actually  used  by  any  one  person  or  com-  p^hing  appa- 
pany ,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  dollars ;  the  stock  or  prop-         ratns. 
erty  of  every  incorporated  agricultural   society ;  the  stock  or     Stock  and 
securities  issued  by  any  ecclesiastical  society,  to  raise  funds    agricultural 

for  the  erection,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any  church  edifice,  but*1"*,  ecclesias- 
,    ,  ,r  _    J     ,  .  '  tical  societies, 

only  to  the  amount  of  the  actual  cost  of  such  erection,  alter- 

tion,  or  repair;  all  property  of  any  hospital  society  which  is 

supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  state  appropriations ;  all  moneys  p  f 

or  funds  received  and  accumulated  by  grand  army  posts  in  the      hospitals. 

state  of  Connecticut,  from  donations,  bequests,  aud  collections 

for    charitable    purposes,    or    which    may    hereafter    be    re-of  Grand  Ar- 

ceived    by    grand    army    posts    for     charitable    purposes; 

bonds  of  the  state  of  Connecticut   issued   pursuant  to  any  state  bonds. 

act    which    provides   for    their    exemption    from    taxation; 

bonds    in    the    hands    of    the    holders    thereof,    issued    by  Certain  muni- 

any  town    or  city   in    aid  of  the  construction    of  the  rail-  Clpal  bonds' 

roads  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Railroad  Company,  the  New 

Haven,  Middletown  &  Willimantic  Railroad  Company,   the 

Shepaug  Valley  Railroad  Company,  the  Connecticut  Valley 

Railroad  Company,  the  Connecticut  Central  Railroad  Company, 

or  either  of  them,  to  provide  or  raise  money  to  pay  for  stock 

subscribed  for  by  it  in  any  of  said  companies ;  but  such  bonds 

or  stock,  when  their  avails  shall  have  been  expended  in  the 

construction  of  any  of  said  railroads,  shall  be'  assessed  and 

taxed  in  the  manner  provided  in  §  2424.    When  any  town  or 

city  in  this  state  has  issued  or  shall  issue  new  bonds  under  or 
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by  virtue  of  any  statute,  public  or  private,  for  the  purpose  of 
redeeming  or  providing  a  fund  to  redeem  its  bonds  originally 
issued  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  any  railroad,  and  which  by 
the  statutes  of  this  state  were  exempt  from  taxation,  or  for  re- 
deeming or  providing  a  fund  to  redeem  any  reissue  of  the 
same,  such  new  bonds,  and  the  amount  invested  therein,  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  in  the  hands  of  the  holders  thereof  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  original  bonds, 
and  the  amount  invested  therein,  and  no  direct,  indirect,  or 
franchise  tax  shall  be  assessed  thereon — General  Statutes, 
1902,  Section  2315. 

1897,  ch.  174.  Sec.  36.  Sanitary  condition  of  bake  shop.  Every  build- 
1899,  cij.  X40.  ing  or  room  occupied  as  a  bakery  shall  be  drained  and  plumbed 
6.  ' '  *  in  a  manner  conducive  to  its  healthful  and  sanitary  condition, 
and  constructed  with  air  shafts  and  windows  or  ventilating 
pipes  sufficient  to  insure  ventilation,  as  the  factory  inspector 
shall  direct;  no  cellar  or  basement  not  used  as  a  bakery  on  the 
first  of  August,  1 901,  shall  be  used  as  such,  and  no  cellar,  oc- 
cupied as  a  bakery  on  or  before  said  date,  when  once  closed, 
shall  be  again  opened  for  such  use.  Every  bakery  shall  be 
provided  with  a  wash-room  and  water-closet  apart  from  the 
bake  room  and  rooms  where  the  manufacturing  of  such  food 
products  is  conducted ;  no  water-closet,  earth-closet,  privy,  or 
ash  pit,  shall  be  within  or  communicate  directly  with  a  bake 
shop.  Rooms  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food 
shall  be  at  least  eight  feet  in  height ;  the  side  walls  of  such 
room  shall  be  plastered  or  wainscoted,  the  ceiling  plastered  or 
ceiled  with  lumber  or  metal,  and  if  required  by  the  factory  in- 
spector, shall  be  whitewashed  at  least  once  in  three  months; 
the  furniture,  utensils,  and  floor  of  such  room  shall  be  kept  in 
healthful  sanitary  condition.  The  manufactured  flour  or  meal 
food  products  shall  be  kept  in  dry,  clean,  and  airy  rooms. 
The  sleeeping  places  for  persons  employed  in  a  bakery  shall  be 
separate  from  the  rooms  where  food  products  are  manufac- 
tured or  stored.  After  inspection  the  factory  inspector  may 
issue  a  certificate  to  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  bakery, 
that  it  is  conducted  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law; 
but  where  orders  are  issued  by  said  inspector  to  improve  the 
condition  of  a  bakery  no  such  certificate  shall  be  issued  until 
such  orders  shall  have  been  complied  with. 

1901,  ch.  83,  $9.  Duty  of  employer.  No  employer  shall  permit  any  person 
to  work  in  his  bake  shop  who  is  affected  with  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, scrofulous,  or  venereal  disease,  or  with  a  communica- 
ble skin  affection,  and  every  employer  shall  maintain  himself 
and  his  employees  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition  while  en- 
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gaged  in  the  manufacture,  handling,  or  sale  of  such  food  pro- 
ducts. 

Factory  inspector's  orders.  The  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  1807,  ch.  i74. 
any  property  used  as  a  bakery  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  l£^,0y^'s\*<i7, 
the  service  of  notice  upon  him  of  an  order  issued  by  the  fac- 
tory inspector,  comply  therewith,  or  cease  to  use  or  allow  the 
use  of  such  premises  as  a  bake  shop ;  such  notice  shall  be  in 
writing  and  may  be  served  upon  such  owner,  agent,  or  lessee, 
either  personally  or  by  mail,  and  a  notice  by  registered  letter, 
mailed  to  the  last  known  address  of  such  owner,  agent,  or 
lessee,  shall  be  sufficient  service. 

Penalty.  Every  person  who  violates  any  provision  of  §§  chm  83>  $8# 
2569,  2570  or  2571,  or  who  fails  to  comply  with  an  order  of  the 
factory  inspector,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  for 
the  first  offense,  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  days  for  the  second  offense,  and 
not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  more 
than  thirty  days  for  each  subsequent  offense. — General  Stat- 
uteSy  1902,  Sections  2569,  2570,  2571,  2572.  , 

Sec.  37.  Regulations  concerning  elevators.  No  person,  l893fCh.  59. 
partnership,  or  corporation  shall  permit  or  employ  a  person 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.to  have  the  care,  custody,  oper- 
ation, or  management  of  an  elevator.  Every  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  violating  any  provision  of  this  section 
shall  forfeit  not  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  offense. 
— General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  2614. 

Sec.  38.    Fire  escapes  to  be  provided.    Every  story  above     ,88i,  1883. 
the  first  story  of  a  building  used  as  a  schoolhouse,  orphan  Rf£/ch8'  1     5 
asylum,  insane  asylum,  reformatory,  opera  house,  hall  for  pub- 1893,  ch.  24,  f  x. 
lie  assemblies,   boarding    house    accommodating    more  than    l  9S,C  ' 254* 
twelve  persons,  or  tenement  house  occupied  by  more  than  five 
families,  shall  be  provided  with  more  than  one  way  of  egress, 
by  stairways  on  the  inside  or  fire  escapes  on  the  outside  of 
such  building.    Said  stairways  and  fire  escapes  shall,  at  all 
times,  be  kept  free  from  obstruction  and  shall  be  accessible 
from  each  room  in  every  story  above  the  first  story. 

Fire  escapes  in  hotels.    If  any  building  specified  in  §  2628,     1881, 1883. 
or  any  workshop,  manufactory,  hotel,  boarding  house,  tene- Rf8^,x?h/ 154*5 
ment  house,  or  other  building  used,  in  whole  or  in  part,  f or x895'  ch-a54»  »* 
any  of  the  purposes  there  specified,  or  in  which  more  than    1895,  ch.  346. 
twenty  persons  shall  be  employed  above  the  first  story,  shall 
be  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  it  shall  be  provided  with  at 
least  one  fire  escape,  of  iron  or  other  incombustible  material, 
on  the  outside  of  said  building ;  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authority  inspecting  the  same,  such  building  is  sufficiently 
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supplied  with  safe  and  proper  means  of  egress;  and  if  such 
building  shall  be  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length  it  shall  be  provided  with  one  such  fire  escape  for  every 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  or  fractional  part  thereof  exceed- 
ing fifty  feet,  and  such  fire  escapes  shall  be  conveniently  ac- 
cessible from  each  story  of  said  building.— General  Statutes % 
1902,  Sections  2628,  2629. 

xat3' ch'a*4' |x*     ^ec*  *^'    *'*re  e8caPe  appliances.    Every  owner,  lessee, 
'  proprietor,  or  manager  of  a  hotel  shall  cause  to  be  placed  a 

knotted  rope  or  other  better  appliance,  for  use  as  a  fire  escape, 
in  every  room  of  said  hotel  used  as  a  lodging  room,  except 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor ;  which  knotted  rope  or  other  bet- 
ter appliance  shall  be  securely  fastened  to  a  suitable  iron 
hook  or  eye  to  be  securely  screwed  into  one  of  the  joists  or 
timbers  next  adjoining  the  frame  of  one  of  the  windows  of 
said  room  at  least  fiv.e  feet  from  the  floor,  which  rope  shall  be 
at  all  times  kept  coiled  and  exposed  to  the  plain  view  of  any 
occupant  of  said  room ;  the  coil  to  be  fastened  in  such  manner 
as  to  be  easily  and  quickly  loosened  and  uncoiled ;  such  rope 
shall  contain  knots  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  apart  and  a 
loop  on  the  end  at  least  three  inches  in  length,  and  shall  not  be 
less  than  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  sufficient  length  to 
reach  from  the  window  to  the  ground.  Such  rope,  iron  hook 
or  eye,  and  fastenings  shall  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  sustain 
a  weight  of  four  hundred  pounds,  and  there  shall  be  plain 
printed  directions  how  to  use  such  rope  or  other  better  ap- 
pliance posted  within  six  inches  of  the  hook  or  eye  to  which 
the  rope  is  fastened.— General  Statutes,  1002,  Section  2632. 

x8g3,  ch.  a4,  §3.     Sec  40.    Penalty.    Every  person  violating  any  provision  of 
1895,  ch.  254,  §5.  g  2632  gnall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. — General  Stat- 
utes, 1902,  Section  2633. 

1893,  ch.  24,  {2.  Sec.  41.  Inspection  of  hotels.  The  inspector  of  buildings 
X895I  ch.  254,85.  0f  every  city,  borough,  or  town,  or  if  there  be  no  such  officer, 
the  chief  engineer  or  the  officer  performing  the  duty  of  chief 
engineer  of  the  fire  department,  or  if  there  be  neither  of  such 
officers,  then  the  mayor  of  a  city,  the  warden  of  a  borough,  or 
the  first  selectman  of  every  town,  in  the  month  of  July  of 
each  year,  shall  inspect  every  room  of  every  hotel  in  such  city, 
borough,  or  town,  and  shall  ascertain  if  the  provisions  of '§  2632 
are  complied  with,  and  report  the  condition  of  the  rope  or 
other  better  appliance  to  the  common  council  of  such  city,  the 
court  of  burgesses  of  the  borough,  or  the  board  of  selectmen 
of  the  town,  as  the  case  may  be. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Sec- 
tion 2634. 
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See.  42.  Duties  and  powers  of  trustees.  The  board  of  j^*8*1^8^ 
trustees  shall  manage  said  school  according  to  law;  adopt  x8Q7.ch.193. 
rules  for  its  management  and  the  maintenance  of  strict  dis- 
cipline therein ;  provide  instruction  in  religion,  morality,  and 
useful  knowledge,  and  in  some  regular  course  of  labor  for  the 
inmates ;  bind  them  out,  discharge,  or  remand  them ;  appoint 
a  superintendent,  not  of  their  number,  and  other  officers, 
whom  they  may  remove  for  cause ;  prescribe  their  duties  and 
compensation;  adjust  and  certify  all  claims  and  accounts 
against  said  school;  appoint  as  treasurer  a  member  of  said 
board,  who  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  state  in  such  sum,  not  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars,  as  the  trustees  shall  require,  con- 
ditioned for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  who 
shall  pay  all  claims  against  said  school  after  the  same  have 
been  properly  certified ;  and  said  board  shall  annually  report 
under  oath  to  the  governor  the  condition  and  rules  of  the 
school. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  2819. 

Sec.  43.  Trustees  may  indenture  boy  as  apprentice.  ^J&m 
The  trustees  shall  have  full  power  to  place  any  boy  committed  ev*  *  '  *  3X 
to  said  school  during  minority,  at  such  employment,  and 
cause  him  to  be  instructed  in  such  branches  of  useful  knowl- 
edge as  may  be  suitable  to  his  age  and  capacity;  and  they 
may  with  the  consent  of  any  such  boy,  or  his  parents,  or 
guardians,  bind  him  out  as  an  apprentice  during  his  minority, 
or  for  a  shorter  period,  to  learn  a  trade,  or  to  other  employ- 
ment, as  in  their  judgment  will  tend  to  his  future  benefit ;  and 
the  president  of  the  board  shall,  for  such  purpose,  have  power 
to  execute  and  deliver,  on  behalf  of  the  said  board,  indentures 
of  apprenticeship  for  any  such  boy ;  and  such  indentures  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  indentures  of  apprenticeship 
executed  by  his  legal  guardian,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the 
records  in  the  office  of  said  school. — General  Statutes,  1902, 
Section  2828. 

Sec.  44.  Trustees  to  control  persons  and  earnings  of  R  l8Jg*  ^ 
boy  so  placed.  The  trustees  of  said  school  shall  have  and  ev' '  3  3S 
exercise  full  control  of  the  persons  and  earnings  of  boys  so 
placed  out  during  their  minority,  and  shall,  at  least  once 
during  every  period  of  six  months,  obtain,  by  authorized 
visitation  or  inspection,  definite  and  reliable  information  con- 
cerning their  general  deportment  and  progress  in  the  occupa- 
tions they  are  pursuing,  and  in  general  shall  exercise  in  their 
behalf  the  care  and  supervision  of  guardians.  The  number 
and  general  condition  of  boys  so  placed  out  and  cared  for  shall 
be  embraced  in  the  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  school. 
— General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  2832. 
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Rev  ^888  §367      Sec"  ***'    PuP^8  may  be  fconi1*  ou^     The  directors  may 
1893,  ch.  92.  7  bind  out  to  service  girls  committed  to  said  school  for  terms  not 
exceeding   the    terms    of   their    respective    commitments.— 
General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  2841. 

Rev8?88M3678     &ec*  *&    Parent  or  guardian  may  indenture  child  to 

1893,  ch.ga.  gehool.  Any  parent  or  guardian  may  indenture  a  child  or 
ward  to  the  Connecticut  school  for  boys,  or  to  the  Connecticut 
industrial  school  for  girls,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  such  parent  or  guardian  and  the  trustees  or 
directors  of  said  schools,  the  expense  to  be  paid  quarterly,  in 
advance ;  and  in  case  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  such  parent 
or  guardian  so  to  pay  said  expense,  the  superintendent  of  such 
school  may  sue  on  such  agreement.— General  Statutes,  1902, 
Section  2848. 

Rev.5?8M,7l367      Sec*  *7'    E<lnal  rUrhts  and  restraints  for  all  pupils.    All 

children  indentured  or  admitted  to  the  Connecticut  school  for 
boys  or  to  the  Connecticut  industrial  school  for  girls,  shall 
receive  the  same  supervision,  medical  treatment,  support,  and 
education,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations,  employ- 
ment, and  restraint. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  2849. 

1889,  ch.  124.  geu^  4gg  Employment  of  veterans  in  pnblic  service.  In 
every  public  department,  and  upon  all  public  works  of  this 
state,  honorably  discharged  union  soldiers  and  sailors  shall  be 
preferred  for  appointment  and  employment.  Age,  loss  of 
limb,  or  other  physical  impairment,  which  does  not  in  fact 
incapacitate,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  disqualify  them,  provided 
they  possess  the  other  requisite  qualifications. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  2876. 

1901,  ch.  35,  §i.  Sec.  49.  Teteran  discharged  from  employment ;  pay 
reduction.  No  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine,  having  served  as  such  in  the  union  army  or  navy 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  holding  a  position  by  appoint- 
ment or  employment  as  janitor,  engineer,  or  fireman  in  any 
public  building  owned  by  the  state  of  Connecticut,  or  by  any 
county,  shall  be  removed  from  such  position  or  employment 
except  for  incompetency  or  misconduct  shown,  or  have  his 
compensation  reduced  except  for  cause  shown,  and  after  a 
hearing  of  which  he  had  due  notice. — General  Statutes,  1902, 
Section  2877. 

t9f&2** *3S'  Sec.  60.  Appeal;  reinstatement.  Any  such  person,  who 
shall  be  removed  from  any  of  said  positions,  or  whose  compen- 
sation shall  be  reduced  while  so  employed,  may  appeal  from 
said  action  or  decision  to  the  superior  court  in  the  county  in 
which  said  person  is  employed.  Such  appeal  shall  be  privi- 
leged in  the  order  of  its  trial,  and  shall  be  tried  to  the  court. 
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The  appellant  shall  give  bond  to  the  state  or  county,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  pay  all  costs  in  case  he  fails  to  sustain  his  ap- 
peal. Costs  as  in  civil  actions  shall  be  allowed  the  prevailing 
party.  If  said  appeal  shall  be  sustained,  the  appellant  shall 
be  reinstated  on  the  same  terms  as  to  employment  and  com. 
pensation  as  existed  prior  to  said  removal,  with  full  pay  from 
the  date  of  his  removal. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  2878. 

See.  51.  Powers  and  duties  of  warden ;  reward  for  good  ***7, 1856,  186a, 
behavior.  The  warden  shall  manage  the  prison,  subject  to x  3"  1884! 
the  rules  of  the  directors  and  their  written  orders ;  he  shall Rev*  t988>  *3341 
keep  all  the  prisoners  employed  in  such  labor  as  the  directors 
shall  order,  during  the  term  of  their  imprisonment;  and  in 
case  they  are  disobedient  or  disorderly,  or  do  not  faithfully 
perform  their  task,  may  put  fetters  and  shackles  on  them,  and 
moderately  whip  them,  not  exceeding  ten  stripes  for  any  one 
offense,  or  confine  them  in  dark  and  solitary  cells;  he  shall 
keep  a  book  in  which  a  record  shall  be  made  of  every  punish- 
ment by  solitary  confinement,  as  follows:  the  name  and  num- 
ber or  other  sufficient  designation  of  the  person  punished ;  the 
day  and  hour  when  put  in  solitary  confinement;  the  day  and 
hour  when  released ;  the  offense ;  and  such  remarks  as  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  record ;  and  shall  also  keep  a  record 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  each  prisoner,  showing  its 
cause,  mode,  and  degree,  and  a  like  record  of  the  conduct  of  , 
each  prisoner.  Any  prisoner  may,  by  prompt  and  cheerful 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  said  prison,  earn  a  commutation  or 
diminution  of  his  sentence  as  follows:  sixty  days  for  each 
year,  and  pro  rata  for  a  part  of  a  year,  of  a  sentence  which  is 
for  more  than  one  year  and  not  for  more  than  five  years ;  and 
ninety  days  for  the  sixth  and  each  subsequent  year,  and  pro 
rata  for  a  part  of  a  year ;  provided,  that  any  serious  act  of  in- 
subordination or  persistent  refusal  to  conform  to  prison  regu- 
lations occurring  at  any  time  during  his  confinement  in  said 
prison  shall  subject  the  prisoner,  at  the  discretion  of  the  war- 
den and  board  of  directors,  to  the  loss  of  all  or  any  portion  of 
the  time  earned ;  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  prison- 
ers sentenced  to  confinement  in  said  prison  for  a  term  that  is 
not  greater  than  one  year.  Where  any  prisoner  is  held  under 
more  than  one  conviction  the  several  terms  of  imprisonment  • 
imposed  thereunder  shall  be  construed  as  one  continuous  term 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  amount  of  commutation 
which  he  may  earn  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. — Gen- 
eral Statutes*  1902,  Section  2900. 

Sec.  52.    Warden ;  powers  and  duties,  continued.    The  1827, 1856,  x86a, 

warden  may  employ  such  number  of  prisoners  as  may  be  ap-  Rev.iW,$3343. 
proved  by  the  board  of  directors  outside  the  prison  walls,   l8^7»  ch-  x°3« 
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within  two  miles  thereof,  under  the  charge  of  some  proper 
officer  of  the  prison.  He  shall  provide  for  prisoners  suitable 
food  and  clothing,  and  proper  implements  and  materials  for 
their  work,  and  shall  provide  for  the  relief  of  any  sick  or  infirm 
prisoner,  and  shall  be  paid  for  the  same  out  of  the  earnings  of 
said  prisoners,  if  sufficient,  and  if  not,  by  the  state;  shall 
superintend  the  labor  and  conduct  of  the  prisoners;  shall  act 
as  general  agent  of  the  prison,  in  the  purchases  and  sales 
therefor,  which  shall  be  for  cash  only;  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts,  and  render  the  same  to  the  directors  at  their  stated 
meetings,  and,  when  requested,  communicate  to  them  any 
information  in  his  nowledge  respecting  the  prison ;  and  shall 
settle  his  accounts  with  the  comptroller,  quarterly,  and  may, 
in  his  own  name,  as  warden,  sue  on  any  contract  made  by  him 
in  the  business  of  said  prison. — General  Statutes \  1902, 
Section  2901. 

1895, ch.  153.  See.  53.  Convicts;  employment  restricted.  No  person 
anywhere  confined  for  crime  shall  be  employed  in  or  about  the 
manufacture  or  preparation  of  tobacco  or  of  any  article  which 
in  its  use  comes  into  contact  with  the  mouth  of  a  human  being. 
— General  Statutes,  T902,  Section  2902. 

1827-  Sec.  54.    Discharge  of  prisoner  held  for  costs.    Every 

ev.1888,8334  -prisoner,  detained  only  for  the  payment  of  costs,  shall  be- 
allowed  for  his  labor  the  wages  paid  journeymen  for  like  labor, 
but  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  he  shall  be  unable  to  pay 
said  costs,  and  has  conducted  himself  well  during  his  confine- 
ment, the  warden  may  remit  the  amount  of  such  costs,  and 
discharge  him. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  2913. 

1836.  Sec.  55.    Allowance  for  labor  in  payment  of  fine.    Every 

ev.  1  ,  |334«  prisoner  held  jn  said  prison  for  nonpayment  of  a  fine  shall  be 
allowed  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  his  labor,  from  the  time 
when  his  imprisonment  for  nonpayment  of  said  fine  com- 
menced, if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  warden  and  directors,  he 
shall  have  been  submissive  to  the  ( fficers  of  the  prison  during 
his  confinement,  and  conducted  himself  as  a  faithful  prisoner. 
— General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  2914. 

Rev.3?888!7|336s     &**•  ^*    Employment  of  convicts  and  prisoners.    The 

county  commissioners  may  require  all  convicts  to  work  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  permit  other  prisoners,  if  they  desire  it,  to 
be  provided  with  materials  for  work  and  employment,  require 
the  deputy  jailer  or  deputy  jailers,  other  officers  and  employees, 
to  superintend  the  conduct  and  labor  of  the  prisoners,  prescribe 
rules  f 01  the  management,  government,  discipline,  and  employ- 
ment of  the  prisoners  in  the  jails  and  jail  buildings  of  their 
respective  counties,  and  the  respective  sheriffsjsball  enforce 
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the  same.  Said  commissioners  shall  visit  the  jails  in  their 
several  counties  at  least  once  a  month,  and  examine  into  their 
management,  and  audit  all  accounts  pertaining  to  the  jails. — 
General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  2933. 

Sec.  57.  Food;  clothing;  medical  aid;  work.  The r^3^*7^ 
deputy  jailer  or  deputy  jailers  under  the  rules  and  directions 
of  the  county  commissioners,  shall  procure  suitable  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  medical  aid  or  prisoners  committed  on  criminal  pro- 
cess, and  such  implements  and  materials  as  shall  be  proper 
for  employing  and  keeping  such  prisoners  at  work,  and  said 
commissioners  shall  draw  their  orders  in  payment  for  the  same 
upon  the  treasurers  of  their  respective  counties.— General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  2935. 

Sec.  58.  How  established.  Any  town  may  establish  &Re^l^V' 
workhouse,  and  provide  suitable  buildings  for  the  confinement 
of  offenders  sentenced  thereto;  furnish  materials  for  their 
work,  direct  the  kind  of  labor,  and  the  manner  and  place  in 
which  it  is  to  be  performed,  either  in  or  out  of  the  workhouse ; 
and  make  any  lawful  regulations  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. — General  Statutes,  1002,  Sec- 
tion 2960. 

Sec.  59.  Duties  of  masters.  The  master  shall  J  receive  all  1737. 
persons  lawfully  sent  there,  and  keep  them  employed  in]Jsuch  x888'  *33g6* 
labor  as  they  shall  be  able  to  perform;  and  if  any  one  of  them 
shall  refuse  to  work  in  a  proper  manner,  may  put  him  in  close 
confinement  until" he  shall  obey  orders,  and  in  case  of jgreat 
obstinacy  or  perverseness,  may  reduce  him  to  bread  and  water 
until  he  shall  be  brought  to  obedience. — General  Statutes, 
1902,  Section  2962. 

Sec  60.  Profits  may  be  shared  with  employees.  AnyR  l886*M 
corporation  organized  after  May  thirty-first,  1886,  under  any  ev,iQ36.  X935 
general  or  special  law,  may,  by  its  board  of  directors,  distribute 
to  the  persons  employed  in  its  service,  or  to  any  of  them,  such 
portions  of  the  profits  of  its  business  as  said  board  may  deem 
just  and  proper.  Any  corporation  organized  on  or  prior  to 
May  thirty-first,  1886.  may  give  to  its  board  of  directors  the 
power  to  make  such  distribution,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the 
stockholders  at  a  meeting  warne  d  for  the  purpose. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  3342. 

Sec.  61.    Security  from  contractors  for  labor ;  liability  Rdv /^^^ 
O  company.     Every  company,  in  making  contracts  for  the 
building  of  its  road,  shall  require  sufficient  security  from  the 
contractors  for  the  payment  for  all  labor  thereafter  to  be  per- 
formed in  constructing  the  road  by  persons  in  their  employ ; 
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and  the  company  shall  be  liable  to  the  laborers  employed  for 
labor  actually  performed  on  the  road,  if,  within  twenty  days 
after  the  completion  of  such  labor,  they  shall,  in  writing,  notify 
its  treasurer  that  they  have  not  been  paid  by  the  contractors. 
— General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  3696. 

Rev  isls" «  2  ^ec*  ****  Sunday  trains  restricted.  No  railroad  company 
1899*  ch".  48. 3  shall  run  any  train  on  any  road  operated  by  it  within  this  state, 
between  sunrise  and  sunset  on  Sunday,  except  from  necessity 
or  mercy;  provided,  that  it  may  run  trains  carrying  the 
United  States  mail,  and  such  other  trains  or  classes  of  trains 
as  may  be  authorized  by  the  railroad  commissioners,  on  appli- 
cation made  to  them  on  the  ground  that  the  same  are  required 
by  public  necessity  or  for  the  preservation  of  freight.— Gen- 
eral Statutes,  1902,  Section  3749. 

Rcv.1im78,J3594    Sec*  68#    JFre*8Tht  not  to  be  handled  on  Sunday;   excep- 

1889,  ch.  23.  tions.  No  such  company  shall  permit  the  handling,  loading, 
or  unloading  of  freight  on  any  road  operated  by  it,  or  at  any 
of  its  stations  within  this  state,  between  sunrise  and  sunset  on 
Sunday,  except  from  necessity  or  mercy ;  provided,  that  the 
commissioners  may  suspend  the  operation  of  this  section,  so  as 
to  permit  the  handling,  loading,  or  unloading  of  freight  by 
transfer  of  said  freight  between  steamboats  and  cars,  until 
eight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  any  depot  or  station  where, 
upon  application  made  to  them,  they  shall  find  that  the  same 
is  required  by  public  necessity  or  for  the  preservation  of 
freight. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  3,750 

Rev.  1888,  $3537  860-  **•  Safety  couplers  on  freight  cars.  Every  com- 
pany, operating  a  railroad  located  wholly  or  partly  in  this  state, 
shall  cause  every  freight  car  built  or  purchased  for  use  on  such 
railroad  to  be  provided  with  couplers  so  arranged  as  to  render 
unnecessary  the  presence  of  any  person  between  the  ends  of 
the  cars  for  the  purpose  of  coupling  the  same. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  3762. 

Rev  Xi888  «    8     Sec*  ^'    C°uP*cr8  *°  &e  approved  by  commissioners.    No 

3:>3  couplers  shall  be  placed  on  any  such  freight  car,  nor  shall  any 
couplers  be  substituted  for  any  in  use,  until  the  same  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  commissioners,  and  such  couplers  shall 
be  hung  at  such  height  above  the  railroad  track  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  commissioners. — General  Statutes,  902, 
Section  3763. 

Rev.  \  888,  §3539  ^ec.  66.  Penalty.  Every  railroad  company  which  shall 
permit  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  §§  -3762  or  3763  shall  for- 
feit fifty  dollars  to  the  state  for  every  such  violation. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  3764 
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Sec.  67.    Certain  employees  to  wear  badges.    All  the  con-        xfsfi.  m 

j.«i  ,f      '  ,°,  Al_  Rev.  1888,  §3549 

doctors,  brakemen,  and  baggagemen,  employed  upon  the  pas- 
senger trains  of  any  company,  when  on  duty  shall  wear,  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  a  badge  showing  their  respective  duties  and 
the  name  of  such  company. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section 
3782. 

Sec.  68.  Number  of  brakemen.  Upon  every  train  run,  or  K*sl$&  ^ 
intended  to  be  run,  upon  any  railroad  in  this  state,  at  a  greater 
average  speed  than  thirty  miles  an  hour  between  stations, 
and  including  more  than  two  passenger  cars,  one  brakeman 
shall  be  kept  at  the  brake  of  each  car;  but  when  the  double 
action  brake  is  used  on  any  such  train,  but  one  brakeman  need 
be  kept  upon  and  for  every  two  cars  connected  with  such  train. 
The  commissioners  may  grant  permission  to  any  company  to 
reduce  the  number  of  brakemen  required  upon  passenger 
trains,  when  such  company  has  adopted  a  system  of  brakes  to 
be  operated  by  the  engineer,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
missioners will  render  such  number  of  brakemen  unnecessary. 
The  commissioners  may  revoke  such  permission  when  they 
consider  that  public  safety  requires ;  and  on  such  revocation 
the  company  shall  place  upon  its  trains  the  number  of  brake- 
men  required  by  law. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  3799. 

Sec.  69.  Commissioners  may  order  platforms  to  be  in-  *p*  ££•  ™s*  |*» 
closed.  When  the  railroad  commissioners  deem  it  necessary, 
in  the  interests  of  the  public,  or  of  the  employees  concerned, 
that  the  platforms  of  any  or  all  of  the  cars  operated  by  any 
street  railway  company  should  be  protected  by  gates  or  vesti- 
bules, or  that  fenders  should  be  placed  upon  such  cars,  said 
commissioners  may  order  the  company  operating  such  cars  to 
inclose  the  platforms  thereon  with  gates  or  vestibules,  or  both, 
or  to  place  fenders  upon  such  cars,  of  such  kind  and  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper,  first  giving 
such  company  reasonable  notice  to  appear  and  be  heard,  and 
may,  after  similar  notice,  modify  or  revoke  any  such  order. 
The  commissioners  shall  have  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  inclosing  of  such  platforms  and  the  placing  of  fenders 
on  such  cars ;  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  any 
such  company  from  inclosing  its  platforms  or  placing  fenders 
on  its  cars  without  such  order. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Sec- 
tion 3869. 

Sec.   70.    Penalty.    Any  company  operating  such  car  or  1897.  ch.  241,  §2. 
cars  which  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  any  order  re- 
lating to  platforms  made  pursuant  to  §  3869  shall  forfeit  to  the 
state  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  day  of  such  neglect  or  re- 
fusal.— General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  3870. 
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1899,  ch.  63.       gee.  71.    Sunday  laws  not  applicable  to  eleetrie  cars. 

No  law  affecting  travel,  business,  or  labor  on  Sunday,  or  the 
operation  on  Sunday  of  any  railroad  or  railway,  shall  apply  to 
any  railroad  company  or  street  railway  company  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit or  limit  the  operation  on  Sunday  of  electric  cars. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  3875. 

1885.  Sec  72.    Exemption  of  homestead  to  one  thousand  dol- 

Rev.  1888,  %rjts  |arg>  ^nv  j^rg^  owning  and  actually  occupying  as  a  dwell- 
ing any  building  may  execute  a  written  declaration  of  his  de- 
sire and  intention  that  the  same,  together  with  any  other  real 
estate  occupied  and  used  by  him  in  connection  therewith,  shall 
be  held  by  him  as  a  homestead  exempt  from  execution,  which 
declaration  shall  be  executed  and  recorded  like  a  deed  of  land, 
or  may  be  expressed  in  any  conveyance  of  any  such  property ; 
and  thereupon  such  property  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand 
dollars  in  value  shall  as  a  homestead  be  exempt  from  attach- 
ment, execution,  or  judgment  lien  for  any  debt  or  liability  of 
such  person  incurred  after  the  record  of  such  declaration  or 
conveyance,  so  long  as  such  property  shall  be  actually  occupied 
by  the  owner  as  a  dwelling ;  and  if  the  same  shall  be  sold  for 
the  payment  of  any  such  debt  or  liability  after  his  decease,  ex- 
cepting expenses  for  his  funeral  and  last  sickness,  such  sale 
shall  be  subject  to  the  right  of  occupation  of  such  property  by 
the  widow  or  husband  of  the  decedent,  if  any,  for  life,  and  by 
his  children  during  their  minority ;  and  such  right  of  occupa- 
tion shall  be  free  from  attachment,  execution,  or  judgment 
lien  for  any  debt  or  liability  of  such  widow,  husband,  or  child- 
ren. Any  homestead  right  of  exemption  may  be  released  as 
to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  property  so  exempted,  provided 
the  husband  or  wife,  if  any,  of  the  owner  join  in  the  declara- 
tion of  release ;  the  husband  or  widow  may  release  his  or  her 
right  of  occupation  in  any  such  property ;  and  the  guardian  of 
any  minor  child  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  court  of  probate, 
release  the  right  of  occupation  of  such  child  in  any  real  estate. 
All  such  releases  shall  be  executed  and  recorded  like  deeds  of 
land.  No  person  shall  have  a  homestead  exemption  in  more 
than  one  dwelling  at  the  same  time. — General  Statutes,  1902, 
Section  4065. 

«  ^'J?*!'        Sec.  78.    Certificate  of  lien  to  be  recorded.    No  such 

H0V.  188",  930x0 

lien  shall  be  valid,  unless  the  person  performing  such  services 
or  furnishing  such  materials,  within  sixty  days  after  he  has 
ceased  so  to  do.  shall  lodge  with  the  town  clerk  of  the  town 
in  which  said  building  is  situated  a  certificate  in  writing,  de- 
scribing the  premises,  the  amount  claimed  as  a  lien  thereon, 
and  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  performance  of  ser- 
vices or  furnishing  of   materials,  stating  that  the  amount 
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claimed  is  justly  due,  as  nearly  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained, 
and  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  claimant ;  which  certificate 
shall  be  recorded  by  the  town  clerk  with  deeds  of  land ;  but  in 
case  a  party  who  might  have  filed  such  a  certificate  dies  before 
filing  the  same,  his  executor  or  administrator  may  make  and 
lodge  such  a  certificate  within  three  months  from  the  time  of 
qualification  of  such  executor  or  administrator ;  provided  that 
such  certificate  must  be  lodged  within  six  months  from  the  de- 
cease of  the  original  claimant. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Sec- 
tion 4136. 

Sec.  74.  Notice  of  intent  Liens  of  subcontractors  and  n^tmToao 
material  men.  No  person  other  than  the  original  contractor  1899,  cb.  lax,  f  x. 
for  the  construction,  raising,  removal,  or  repairing  of  the  build-  I9°x' ch#  9o% 
ing,  or  a  subcontractor,  whose  contract  with  such  original  con- 
tractor is  in  writing,  and  has  been  assented  to  in  writing  by 
the  other  party  to  such  original  contract,  shall  be  entitled  to 
claim  any  such  lien,  unless  he  shall,  after  commencing,  and 
not  later  than  sixty  days  after  ceasing,  to  furnish  materials  or 
render  services  for  such  construction,  raising,  removal,  or  re- 
pairing, give  written  notice  to  the  owner  of  such  building  that 
he  has  furnished  or  commenced  to  furnish  materials,  or  ren- 
dered or  commenced  to  render  services,  and  intends  to  claim  a 
lien  therefor  on  said  building ;  which  shall  be  served  upon  said 
owner,  if  he  resides  in  the  same  town  in  which  said  building 
is  being  erected,  raised,  removed,  or  repaired,  by  any  indiffer- 
ent person,  by  leaving  with  him  or  at  his  usual  place  of  abode 
a  true  and  attested  copy  thereof;  and  if  said  owner  does  not 
reside  in  said  town,  but  has  a  known  agent  therein,  such  notice 
may  be  so  served  upon  said  agent,  otherwise  it  may  be  served 
by  any  indifferent  person,  by  mailing  a  true  and  attested  copy 
of  said  notice  to  such  owner  at  the  place  where  he  resides ;  and 
when  there  shall  be  two  or  more  owners,  such  notice  to  one  of 
them  shall  be  notice  to  all ;  and  said  notice  with  the  return  of 
the  person  who  served  it  indorsed  thereon  shall  be  returned  to 
the  original  maker  thereof  within  said  period  of  sixty  days. 
No  subcontractor,  without  a  written  contract  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  no  person  who  furnishes 
material  or  renders  services  by  virtue  of  a  contract  with  the 
original  contractor  or  with  any  subcontractor,  shall  be  required 
to  obtain  an  agreement  with,  or  the  consent  of,  the  owner  of 
the  land,  as  provided  in  §  4135,  to  enable  him  to  claim  a  lien 
under  this  section. — General  Statutes \  1902,  Section  4137. 

Sec.  75.    Liens  limited;  apportionment;  payments  to     1855,1856. 
original  contractor.    No  such  lien  shall  attach  to  any  build-  Jsqq 'chf8iai3<£x. 
ing  or  its  appurtenances,  or  to  the  land  on  which  the  same  may 
stand,  in  favor  of  any  person,  to  a  greater  amount  in  the 
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whole  than  the  price  which  the  owner  agreed  to  pay  for  such 
building  and  its  appurtenances;  and  when  there  shall  be 
several  claimants,  and  the  amount  of  their  united  claims  shall 
exceed  such  price,  the  claimants,  other  than  the  original  con- 
tractor, shall  be  first  paid  in  full,  if  the  amount  of  such  price 
is  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  but  if  not,  it  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  claimants  having  such  liens,  other  than  the  original 
contractor,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  debts  due  them 
respectively ;  and  the  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  on  ap- 
plication of  any  person  interested,  may  direct  the  manner  in 
which  such  claims  shall  be  paid;  but  in  determining  the 
amount  to  which  any  lien  or  liens  shall  attach  upon  any  land 
or  building,  the  owner  of  such  land  or  building  shall  be  al- 
lowed whatever  payments  he  shall  have  made,  in  good  faith, 
to  the  original  contractor  or  contractors,  before  receiving  no- 
tice of  such  lien  or  liens.  No  payments  made  in  advance  of 
the  time  stipulated  in  the  original  contract  shall  be  considered 
as  made  in  good  faith,  unless  notice  of  intention  to  make  such 
payment  shall  have  been  given  in  writing  to  each  person 
known  to  have  furnished  materials  or  rendered  services  at 
least  five  days  before  such  payment  is  made. — General  Stat- 
utes,  1902.  Section  4138. 

1895.  ch.  50.  Sec.  76.  Dissolution  of  mechanic's  lien  by  substitution 
or  bond.  Whenever  any  mechanic's  lien  shall  have  been 
placed  upon  any  real  estate  pursuant  to  §§  4135,  4136,  and 
4137,  the  owner  of  such  real  estate,  or  any  person  interested 
therein,  may  make  an  application  to  any  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  court  of  common  pleas,  or  district  court,  that  said  Hen 
be  dissolved  upon  the  substitution  of  a  bond  with  surety,  and 
such  judge  shall  order  reasonable  notice  to  be  given  to  the 
lienor  of  such  application.  If  such  lienor  shall  not  be  a  resi- 
dent of  the  state,  such  judge  may  order  notice  to  be  given  by 
publication,  registered  letter,  or  personal  service.  If  such 
judge  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  applicant  in  good  faith  intends 
to  contest  such  lien,  he  shall,  if  the  applicant  offer  a  bond, with 
sufficient  surety,  conditioned  to  pay  to  the  lienor  or  his  assigns 
such  amount  as  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  may  adjudge 
to  have  been  secured  by  said  lien,  with  interest  and  costs, 
order  said  lien  to  be  dissolved,  and  such  bond  substituted 
therefor,  and  shall  return  such  application,  notice,  order,  and 
bond  to  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  for  the  county  wherein 
such  lien  is  recorded ;  and  if  the  applicant,  within  ten  days 
from  such  return,  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  order,  certified 
by  said  clerk,  to  be  recorded  in  the  town  clerk's  office  where 
such  lien  is  recorded,  such  lien  shall  be  dissolved.  Whenever 
a  bond  shall  be  substituted  for  any  lien  after  an  action  for  the 
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foreclosure  of  a  lien  has  been  commenced,  the  plaintiff  in  such 
foreclosure  may  amend  his  complaint  without  costs,  so  as  to 
make  the  action  one  upon  such  bond.  Whenever  a  bond  shall 
have  been  substituted  for  any  lien,  pursuant  to  this  section, 
unless  an  action  shall  be  brought  to  recover  upon  such  bond 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  recording  the  certificate  of 
lien,  such  bond  shall  be  void.— General  Statutes,  1902,  Section 
4139- 

See.  77.  Lien  on  railroad  for  services  or  materials  in  i87x. 
construction.  If  any  person  shall  have  a  claim  for  materials  Kev-l88M3P3*- 
furnished  or  services  rendered  for  the  construction  of  any  rail- 
road, or  any  of  its  appurtenances,  under  any  contract  with  or 
approved  by  the  corporation  owning  or  managing  it,  such  rail- 
road shall,  with  its  real  estate,  right  of  way,  material,  equip- 
ment, rolling  stock,  and  franchises,  be  subject  to  the  payment 
of  such  claim;  and  said  claim  shall  be  a  lien  on  said  railroad, 
railroad  property,  and  franchises,  and  such  lien  shall  be  as- 
serted, perfected,  and  foreclosed  in  all  respects  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  §§  4136,  4137, 4138,  and  4139.  except  that 
the  certificates  of  the  lien  and  of  its  discharge  shall  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  who  shall  record  them  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose. — General  Statutes,  1901,  Section 
4140, 

Sec.  78.  Limitation  of  mechanic's  lien.  No  mechanic's  1881. 
lien  shall  continue  in  force  for  a  longer  period  than  two  years  ev,x  ,l3°3°' 
after  such  lien  has  been  perfected,  unless  the  party  claiming 
such  lien  shall,  within  said  period,  commence  an  action  to 
foreclose  the  same,  and  proceed  therewith  to  final  judgment; 
and  every  such  lien  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  without 
action  commenced  shall  be  discharged  of  record  by  the  person 
claiming  the  same,  upon  the  request  of  the  owner  of  the 
property  upon  which  the  lien  had  been  claimed. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  4148. 

Sec.  70.  Lien  on  vessel  for  materials  or  services.  Every  Rev^4'8  u 
vessel  in  the  construction  or  repairs  of  which,  or  of  any  of 
whose  appurtenances,  any  person  shall  have  a  claim  for  more 
than  twenty  dollars,  for  materials  furnished  or  services  ren- 
dered, shall  be  subject  to  lien  for  the  amount  of  such  claim; 
and  such  lien  shall  be  on  such  vessel  and  its  appurtenances, 
and  shall  take  precedence  of  any  other  incumbrance  (except  a 
lien  for  mariners'  wages),  originating  subsequent  to  the  com- 
mencement of  such  services,  or  the  furnishing  of  such  mater- 
ials, subject  to  apportionment  as  provided  by  §  4163,  and  may 
be  foreclosed  like  a  mortgage  of  personal  property. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  4160. 
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1874-  Sec  80.    Certificate  to  be  left  with  town  elerk,  and  copy 

with  owner.  No  such  claim  shall  remain  a  lien  on  such  ves- 
sel or  its  appurtenances  more  than  ten  days  after  the  person 
performing  such  services,  or  furnishing  such  materials,  has 
ceased  so  to  do,  unless  he  shall  sign  and  lodge  with  the  town 
clerk  of  the  town  where  such  vessel  was  so  constructed  or  re- 
paired, a  certificate  in  writing  describing  the  kind  of  vessel, 
the  amount  claimed  as  a  lien  thereon,  the  place  in  the  town 
where  the  services  or  materials  were  furnished,  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  performance  of  services  or  furnishing  of 
materials,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  if  known  to  him,  and  the 
name  of  the  owner  or  owner's  agent,  if  known  to  him ;  which 
certificate  the  town  clerk  shall  record  in  a  book  kept  by  him 
for  that  purpose ;  nor  unless  such  person  shall  also  leave  a  copy 
of  such  certificate  with  the  owner  of  said  vessel,  or  his  agent, 
if  either  of  them  are  known  to  him  to  have  a  residence  in  this 
state. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4161. 

Rov.ifc8,8?  ^ec*  ***•  ^en8  not  *°  exceed  contract  price.  Apportion- 
ment.  No  vessel  or  its  appurtenances  shall  be  subject  to  such 
liens  for  a  greater  amount  in  the  whole  than  the  price  agreed 
to  be  paid  for  such  vessel  or  its  repairs ;  and  when  several  liens 
shall  be  claimed  by  different  persons  to  an  amount  in  all  ex- 
ceeding such  agreed  price,  the  claimants  other  than  the  origi- 
nal contractor  shall  be  first  paid  in  full,  if  such  amount  be 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  but  if  it  be  not  sufficient,  it  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  claimants  other  than  the  original  con- 
tractor, in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  claims; 
and  the  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  on  application  of  any 
person  interested,  may  direct  the  manner  in  which  such  claims 
shall  be  paid. — General  Statutes,  1902.  Section  4163. 

l874.  Sec.  82.    Liens  of  boarding  house   keepers.    When  a 

Rev. x888,  §3046*  special  agreement  shall  have  been  made  between  the  keeper  of 
any  boarding  or  lodging  house  and  any  person  boarding  or 
lodging  at  such  house,  regarding  the  price  of  such  board  or 
lodging,  all  the  baggage  and  effects  kept  by  such  person  at 
such  house  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  keeper  of 
such  house  for  all  such  sums  as  shall  be  at  any  time  due  him 
from  such  person  for  board  or  lodging;  and  such  boarding 
house  or  lodging  house  keeper  may  detain  such  baggage  and 
effects  until  such  debt  shall  be  paid ;  and,  if  it  be  not  paid 
within  sixty  days  after  it  is  due,  he  may  sell  said  property,  or 
such  part  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  and  apply  the  proceeds 
to  the  payment  of  such  debt. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section 
4165. 
X&74.  Sec  S3.    Legal   holidays.     Days  designated.    In   each 

R5Kf5.,lSfa"  vear»  the  first  dfty  of  January,  the  twelfth  day  of  February 
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(known  as  Lincoln  Day),  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  1897,  ch.  115. 
the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  first  Mon-  i8q7'  C  ' 22X' 
day  of  September  (known  as  Labor  Day),  and  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December,  or,  whenever  any  of  said  days  shall  fall 
upon  Sunday,  the  Monday  next  following  such  day,  and  any 
day  appointed  or  recommended  by  the  governor  of  this  state 
or  the  president  of  the  United  States  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving, 
fasting,  or  religious  observance,  shall  be  a  legal  holiday. — 
General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4364. 

Sec.  84.  Children  of  Indians  may  be  indentured.  If  any  Rev  xJgj  . 
member  of  any  tribe  of  Indians  shall  suffer  his  children  to  live 
in  idleness,  or  does  not  provide  competently  for  them, 
whereby  they  are  exposed  to  want,  or  if  any  poor  children  be- 
longing to  any  such  tribe  live  idly  or  are  exposed  to  want,  the 
overseer  of  such  tribe,  with  the  assent  of  two  justices  of  the 
peace  residing  in  the  town  where  such  tribe  lives,  may  inden- 
ture them  to  some  proper  trade,  males  till  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  and  females  till  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  to  the  time 
of  their  marriage  within  that  age. — General  Statutes,  1902, 
Section  4427. 

See.  85.    Liability  for  damage  done  by  dog.    When  any         I798. 
dog  shall  do  any  damage  either  to  the  body  or  property  of  any  Rev*  l888»  ^6l 
person,  the  owner  or  keeper,  or  if  the  owner  or  keeper  be  a 
minor  his  parent  or  guardian,  or  if  he  be  an  apprentice  his 
master,  shall  be  liable  for  such  damage. — General  Statutes, 
1902,  Section  4487. 

Sec.  86.    Appointment  of  factory  inspector.    The  gov-        ,887. 
ernor  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  biennially  appoint  a  Rey-  x8¥»  H*63 
factory  inspector,  who  shall  hold  office  two  years,  and  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.    The  governor  may  re- 
move the  inspector  for  cause. —General  Statute st  1902,  Section 
4514- 

Sec.  87.  Duties  of  factory  inspector.  The  inspector  1887. 
shall,  as  often  as  practicable,  examine  all  buildings  and  places  i4iV  chillis! 
where  machinery  is  used,  and  may  enter  such  buildings  and 
places  at  all  proper  times  for  the  purposes  of  inspection.  He 
shall,  on  or  before  the  first  of  December  in  each  year,  make  a 
report  to  the  governor  of  the  condition,  as  respects  safety  to 
life  and  health,  of  the  factories,  buildings,  and  places  visited 
by  him. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4515. 

Sec.  88.    Sanitary  condition  of  factories.    All  factories        1887. 
and  buildings  where  machinery  is  used  shall  be  well  lighted,  ^a^ch.'  j*£?5 
ventilated,  and  kept  as  clean  as  the  nature  of  the  business  will 
permit.    The    belting,    shafting,   gearing,    machinery,    and 
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drums,  of  all  factories  and  buildings  where  machinery  is  used, 
when  so  placed  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  persons  employed  therein  while  engaged  in  their 
ordinary  duties,  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  securely 
guarded.  No  machinery  other  than  steam  engines  in  a  factory 
shall  be  cleaned  while  running  after  notice  forbidding  the 
same  is  given  by  the  inspector  to  the  owners  or  operators  of 
the  factory. — General  Statutes,  1002,  Section  4516. 

Rev  xSi"  f  aatf  ®ec'  ***•  Safety  of  employees.  The  inspector  may  order 
1893,  ch.'  118.  all  hoistways,  hatchways,  elevator  wells,  and  well  holes  upon 
every  floor  of  every  factory,  mercantile  establishment,  or  other 
building  where  machinery  is  used,  to  be  protected  by  trap- 
doors, self-closing  hatches,  safety  catches,  or  such  other  safe- 
guards as  will  insure  the  safety  of  the  employees  therein.  Due 
diligence  shall  «be  used  to  keep  such  trapdoors  closed  at  all 
times,  except  when  in  actual  use  by  an  occupant  of  the  build- 
ing having  use  and  control  of  the  same.  All  elevator  cabs  or 
cars,  whether  used  for  freight  or  passengers,  shall  be  provided 
with  some  suitable  mechanical  device,  if  considered  necessary 
by  said  inspector,  whereby  the  cab  or  car  will  be  securely  held 
in  the  event  of  accident  to  the  shipper  rope  or  hoisting  ma- 
chinery, or  from  any  similar  cause,  and  said  mechanical  de- 
vice shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  good  working  order. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  4517- 

1901,  ch.  97,  Si,     Sec   90.     Use   of  stained    glass    windows    forbidden. 

Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  using  stained,  painted,  or 
corrugated  glass  in  factory  windows,  where  the  same  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  eyes  of  the  workmen  therein,  shall  remove  the  same 
upon  the  order  of  the  factory  inspector. — General  Statutes, 
1902,  Section  4518. 

1887.  Sec.  01.    Water-closets  to  be  provided.    Every  person  or 

Rev.  x888,  Ua&j  COIporation  managing  or  operating  any  factory,  or  owning  or 
controlling  the  use  of  any  other  building  where  more  than  five 
persons  are  employed,  shall  provide  and  keep  in  good  sanitary 
condition  suitable  water-closet  accommodations  for  the  use  of 
the  persons  employed. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4519. 

1887.  Sec.  92.  Notice  of  complaints  by  inspector.  The  inspector 

,  I226S  shajj  enforce  tjje  provisions  of  this  chapter  by  giving  proper 
orders  or  notices  to  the  persons  or  corporations  owning,  oper- 
ating, or  managing  the  factories  or  buildings  inspected  by 
him,  and  shall  make  complaint  to  the  state's  attorneys  of  all 
violations  of  this  chapter. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section 
4520. 
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Sec.  98.  Order  to  remove  excessive  dust.  Whenever  the  1893*  ch.  204. 
inspector,  on  complaint  of  any  person,  shall  find  it  necessary, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  employees  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment,  factory,  or  mill  in  which  is  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  buffing,  polishing,  or  grinding  metals, 
or  any  operations  in  which  an  excessive  amount  of  dust  is  gen- 
erated, that  such  dust  should  be  removed  from  the  atmosphere 
of  the  rooms  or  apartments  used  for  that  purpose,  he  shall,  in 
writing,  direct  the  person,  or  corporation  owning,  occupying, 
or  carrying  on  business  in  such  premises,  within  three  months 
from  the  date  of  said  order,  to  introduce  and  operate  such  ap- 
pliances or  devices  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove,  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  business  will  permit,  such  excessive  dust  or 
foreign  matter ;  provided \  that  such  appliances  or  devices  do 
not  restrict  or  interfere  with  the  aforesaid  business  or  opera- 
tions.— General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4521. 

Sec.  94.    Penalty  for  violation  of  orders.    Every  owner,         1887. 
lessee,  or  occupant  of  a  factory  or  building  included  within  the    ,339,  ch.'  L5. 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  owning  or  controlling  the  use  of l8<)5,  ch* ao6,  *x* 
any  room  in  such  building,  shall,  for  the  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  §§  4516,  4517,  4519,  or  4521,  or  for  obstructing  or 
hindering  the  inspector  of  factories  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  his  office,  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  but  no  prose- 
cution shall  be  brought  for  any  such  violation  until  four  weeks 
after  notice  has  been  given  by  the  inspector  to  such  owner, 
lessee,  or  occupant  of  any  changes  necessary  to  be  made  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  said  sections,  and  not  then,  if, 
in  the  meantime,  such  changes  have  been  made  in  accordance 
with  such  notification.     Nothing  herein  shall  limit  the  right  of 
a  person  injured  to  bring  an  action  to  recover  damages. — 
General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4522. 

Section  95.  Notices  of  inspector.  The  orders  and  notices  1887. 
given  by  the  inspector  under  this  chapter  shall  be  written  or  Rov* l888'  ^22?° 
printed,  signed  by  him  officially,  and  may  be  served  by  himself 
or  any  proper  officer  or  indifferent  person,  by  leaving  an 
attested  copy  thereof  with  or  at  the  usual  place  of  abode  of  the 
person  upon  whom  service  is  to  be  made;  and  the  notice, 
properly  indorsed  with  the  doings  of  the  person  or  officer 
serving  the  same,  shall  be  returned  to  the  office  of  the  town 
clerk  of  the  town  in  which  is  located  the  factory,  buiding,  or 
business  to  which  such  notice  appertains,  where  it  shall  be 
kept  on  file.  Such  notice,  or  copies  thereof  duly  certified  by 
the  town  clerk,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  notice  was 
given  as  therein  appears.  Notice  to  one  member  of  a  firm 
shall  be  notice  to  every  member  thereof,  and  notice  to  the 
president,  secretary,  or  treasurer  of  a  corporation  shall  be 
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notice  to  such  corporation.  The  fees  for  serving  such  orders 
and  notices,  unless  served  by  the  inspector,  shall  be  the  same 
as  for  the  service  of  process  in  civil  actions,  and  shall  be 
included  in  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  inspector.— General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  4523. 

1895,  ch.  *>6,  (a  Sec.  9fl#  Appeal.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  ag- 
grieved by  any  order  of  the  factory  inspector  may  appeal  to 
the  superior  court  in  the  county  where  the  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  owns,  leases,  or  occupies  the  factory  or  building 
to  which  said  order  relates,  within  four  weeks  after  notice  of 
such  order  shall  be  given.  Said  appeal  shatl  operate  as  a 
supersedeas,  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  contain  a 
brief  statement  of  the  facts  and  reasons  of  appeal  and  a  cita- 
tion to  the  inspector  to  appear  before  said  court,  and  said  court 
or  a  judge  thereof  may  direct  the  time  of  appearance  and  the 
manner  of  service.  Said  court  may  review  the  doings  of  the 
factory  inspector,  confirm,  change,  or  set  them  aside,  and  make 
such  orders  in  the  premises,  including  orders  as  to  costs,  as  it 
may  find  to  be  proper  and  equitable.— General  Statutes,  1902, 
Section  4524. 

Rev.iw8,5a9  1  ^ec  ft7#  Office  of  inspector.  The  comptroller  shall  pro- 
vide suitable  rooms  in  the  capitol  for  the  inspector,  and  furnish 
him  blank  forms  for  the  notices  and  orders  required  by  this 
chapter,  and  for  annual  reports.  The  inspector  shall  keep  in 
books  provided  by  the  comptroller  copies  of  all  notices  and 
orders  given  by  him,  and  a  record  of  all  inspections  and 
examinations  made;  and  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  shall  file  his  books  of  record  with  the  secretary  of  state. 
—General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4525. 

'887.  Sec.  98.    Employment  of  special  agents.     The  inspector 

Sq^lS^iS?*  may  from  time  to  time  employ  special  agents  to  assist  him  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  Such  special  agents  shall  have 
the  same  power  and  authority  as  the  inspector,  subject  to  his 
approval.  The  total' amount  expended  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  three  thousand  dollars,  which 
shall  be  paid  upon  proper  vouchers  by  the  special  agents, 
signed  by  the  inspector. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4526. 

x899,ch.  t99,it.  Sec.  99.  Examination  of  tenement  houses.  The  inspector 
shall,  as  often  as  practicable,  examine  all  buildings,  apart- 
ments, rooms,  and  places  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house 
used  for  residential  purposes  and  used  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
others  than  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  therein,  for 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  purses,  cigars,  cigarettes, 
or  any  articles  of  wearing  apparel  intended  for  sale. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  4527. 
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See.  100.  Inspector  to  be  notified  of  work  carried  on.  1899,  ch.  199,1*. 
The  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  in  such 
premises,  within  thirty  days  after  begining  such  manufacture, 
shall  notify  said  inspector  of  the  location  of  said  workrooms, 
the  nature  of  the  work  there  carried  on,  and  the  number  of 
persons  therein  employed. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section 
4528. 

See.  101.  Sanitary  condition  of  workrooms.  The  per- 1899,  ch.  199, 
son  operating  said  workrooms  shall  keep  the  same  at  all  times  "3l  ** 
in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  properly  lighted,  ventilated, 
and  fit  for  the  occupancy  of  the  persons  engaged  in  work 
therein.  The  inspector  or  any  of  his  special  agents  shall  notify 
the  owner  of  such  premises,  and  the  person  using  the  same  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  §4527  to  provide  ample  means  for 
lighting  or  ventilating  such  workrooms,  and  to  put  the  same  in 
a  clean,  sanitary,  and  fit  condition  for  occupancy  for  said 
work  ;  and  if  said  notification  be  not  complied  with  in  thirty 
days  after  the  service  of  such  notice,  said  inspector  or  any  of 
his  special  agents  shall  cause  complaint  to  be  made  to  the 
proper  prosecuting  authority. —  General  Statutes,  1902,  Sec- 
Hon  4529. 

Sec.  102.     Penalty.     Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  1899,  ch.  199, fa. 
owning,  using,  or  occupying  any  workroom  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  §4527  shall,  for  the  violation  of  any  provision  of 
§§4528  or  4529,  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. — 
General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4530. 

Sec.  103.  Property  rights  of  persons  married  since  April  1887. 
20,  1877.  In  case  of  marriages  on  or  after  the  twentieth  of  Revi88**»79& 
April,  1877,  neither  husband  or  wife  shall  acquire,  by  force 
of  the  marriage,  any  right  to  or  interest  in  any  property  held 
by  the  other  before,  or  acquired  after,  such  marriage,  except 
as  to  the  share  of  the  survivor  in  the  property,  as  provided  by 
law.  The  separate  earnings  of  the  wife  shall  be  her  sole 
property.  She  shall  have  power  to  make  contracts  with  third 
persons,  and  to  convey  to  them  her  real  and  personal  estate, 
as  if  unmarried.  Her  property  shall  be  liable  to  be  taken  for 
her  debts,  except  when  exempt  from  execution,  but  in  no  case 
shall  be  liable  to  be  taken  for  the  debts  of  the  husband.  The 
husband  shall  not  be  liable  for  her  debts  contracted  before 
marriage,  nor  upon  her  contracts  made  after  marriage,  except 
as  provided  in  §4546.— General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4545. 

Sec.  104.    Liability  for  purchases.    All  purchases  made        1877. 
by  either  husband  or  wife  in  his  or  her  own  name,  in  case  of  Rev*  ,888»*a797* 
marriages  on  or  after  the  twentieth  of  April,  1877,  shall  be 
presumed,  in  the  absence  of  notice  to  the  contrary,  to  be  on  his 
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or  her  private  account  and  liability;  but  both  shall  be  liable 
when  any  article  purchased  by  either  shall  have  in  fact  gone  to 
the  support  of  the  family,  or  for  the  joint  benefit  of  both,  or  for 
the  reasonable  apparel  of  the  wife,  or  for  her  reasonable  sup- 
port, while  abandoned  by  her  husband.  It  shall,  however,  be 
the  duty  of  the  husband  to  support  his  family,  and  his  property 
when  found  shall  be  first  applied  to  satisfy  any  such  joint  lia- 
bility ;  and  the  wife  shall  in  equity  be  entitled  to  an  indemnity 
from  the  property  of  the  husband,  for  any  property  of  her  own 
that  shall  have  been  taken,  or  for  any  money  that  she  shall 
have  been  compelled  to  pay,  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  such 
claim.— General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4546. 

1877-  Sec.  105.    When  last  two  preceding  sections  apply  to 

Rcv.,889,  §2798.  mapriggeg  before  April  20, 1877.  In  case  of  marriages  exist- 
ing prior  to  the  twentieth  of  April,  1877,  the  provisions  of 
§§  4545  and  4546  shall  apply,  whenever  any  husband  and  wife 
enter,  during  marriage,  into  a  written  contract  with  each 
other  for  the  mutual  abandoument  of  all  rights  of  either  in 
the  property  of  the  other,  under  prior  statutes,  or  at  common 
law,  and  for  the  acceptance  instead  thereof  of  the  rights  in 
said  sections  provided,  and  record  such  contract  in  the  court 
of  probate  of  the  district,  and  in  the  town  clerk's  office  of  the 
town  in  which  they  reside. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Sect  ton 
4547- 

1850,1871.        Sec.  106.     When  life  insurance  for  benefit  of  a  wife 

Rev.  1888,  {2799  inures  to  separate  use.  Any  policy  of  life  insurance, 
expressed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  a  married  woman,  or  assigned 
to  her,  or  in  trust  for  her,  shall  inure  to  her  separate  use,  or  in 
case  of  her  decease  before  payment,  to  the  use  of  her  children, 
or  of  her  husband's  children,  as  may  be  provided  in  such 
policy,  but  if  the  annual  premium  on  such  policy  shall  exceed 
three  hundred  dollars,  the  amount  of  such  excess  with  interest 
shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  the  person  paying 
the  premium.  If  she  shall  die  before  the  person  insured, 
leaving  no  children  of  herself  or  husband,  the  policy  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  person  who  has  paid  the  premiums, 
unless  otherwise  provided  in  such  policy. — General  Statutes, 
1902,  Section  4548. 

1846,1850.        See.  107.     When  payment   to  married  woman,  valid. 

Rev.  1888, 52800  pavment  to  a  married  woman  for  money  lent,  or  deposited  by 
her,  or  for  her  personal  services  during  coverture,  shall  be 
as  valid  as  if  she  were  a  femme  sole. — General  Statutes, 
1902,  Section  4549. 

1875-  Sec.   108.     Husband's   duty   when   the    wife   becomes 

Rev.  1888,  §28oxaddlcted  ^  the  uge  Qf  llqttorg#     Whenever  any  married 
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woman  shall  have  become  addicted  to  the  immoderate  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  after  her  marriage  and  while  her  husband 
was  engaged  in  the  sale  of  such  liquors,  within  the  same  house 
in  which  they  resided,  he  shall  at  her  request  provide  for  her  a 
separate  maintenance  according  to  his  ability,  and  upon  the 
complaint  of  such  married  woman  to  the  superior  court, 
alleging  such  facts,  it  may  order  and  enforce  such  degree 
against  said  husband  for  the  separate  maintenance  of  his  wife 
as  it  shall  consider  just,  and  may  direct  any  proper  security  to 
be  given  therefor. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4550. 

Sec.  109.     Management  of  bureau.     There  shall  be  a     1873,  *&£ 
bureau   of  labor  statistics,  under  the  management   of   the Rcv* x888'  *^44 
commissioner. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4601. 

See.  110.  Appointment  of  commissioner.  The  governor  i873t  x88g. 
shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  on  or  before  the  first  of  R  jj^h!  fa?45 
May,  1903,  and  every  four  years  thereafter,  appoint  a  com- 
missioner of  said  bureau  who  shall  hold  office  for  four  years, 
and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  The 
governor  may  remove  the  commissioner  for  cause. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  4602. 

See.  111.    Booms,  clerk  and  compensation.    The  comp-        1885. 
troller  shall   provide  suitable  rooms  in  the  capitol  for  said Rev* x888'  **946 
bureau.      The  commissioner   may  appoint  and    remove   at 
pleasure  one  clerk. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4603. 

Sec.  112.  Duties  of  commissioner.  The  commissioner  1873,188s. 
shall  collect  information  upon  the  subject  of  labor,  its  relation  ev*  l888'»a9*7 
to  capital,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  earnings  of  laboring  men 
and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  their  material,  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity;  but  for  this  purpose  persons 
shall  not  be  required  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  their  residences  or 
places  of  business. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4604. 

Sec.    118.     Report      The    commissioner   shall   annually     x873,  x88<. 
report  to  the  governor  all  the  statistical  details  relating  to  his  '  *** 

department. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4605. 

Sec  114.    Employment  of  special  agents.     The  commis-        1886. 
sioner  may  employ  special  agents  to  assist  him  in  his  investi-    cv'  *^  *949 
gations,  who  shall  receive  compensation  for  the  time  actually 
employed  in  such  service. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section 
4606. 

Sec.  115.    Protection  of  alien  laborers;  penalty.     The   1895. ch.  a9S. 
commissioner  may  appoint  competent  persons,  familiar  with 
the  language  of  alien  laborers,  as  special  agents  of  the  bureau, 
who  shall  inform  said  laborers,  either  personally  or  through 
printed  matter  in  their  language,  as  to  their  right  of  contract 
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under  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  prevent  illegal  advantage 
being  taken  of  said  laborers  by  reason  of  their  ignorance, 
credulity,  or  want  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
The  appointment  of  such  agents  shall  not  be  permanent,  but 
simply  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  each  case  as  presented  to  the 
commissioner,  and  they  shall  be  paid  the  same  compensation 
as  is  paid  other  agents  of  the  bureau,  the  total  expense  in  any 
one  year  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  dollars.  Every  person 
who  shall  obtain  or  receive  money  due  laborers  ignorant  of  the 
English  language,  and  shall  retain  any  part  thereof  for  his  own 
use,  without  giving  adequate  consideration  therefor,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section 
4607. 

1901, ch. i<», |i.     Sec.  116.     State  employment  bureaus;  salaries.     The 

public  employment  bureaus  in  New  Haven.  Hartford,  Bridge- 
port, Norwich,  and  Waterbury  shall  remain  as  established. 
No  compensation  or  fee  shall  be  charged  or  received,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  persons  applying  for  employment  or  help 
through  any  such  bureau.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of 
labor  statistics  shall  appoint  for  each  bureau,  and  may  remove 
for  good  and  sufficient  cause,  a  superintendent  for  the  proper 
administration  of  its  affairs. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section 
4608. 

X90X,  ch.  ioo»  f».  Sec.  117.  Certain  terms  defined.  The  term  4  •  person  "  in 
this  chapter  shall  include  persons,  company,  society,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation,  and  the  term  4<  employment  agency1* 
shall  include  the  business  of  keeping  an  intelligence  office, 
employment  bureau,  or  other  agency  for  procuring  work  or 
employment  for  persons  seeking  employment,  or  for  acting  as 
agent  for  procuring  such  work  or  employment  where  a  fee  or 
other  valuable  thing  is  exacted,  charged,  or  received  for 
registration,  or  for  procuring  or  assisting  to  procure  employ- 
ment,  work,  or  a  situation  of  any  kind,  or  for  procuring  or 
providing  help  for  any  person. —General  Statutes,  1902,  Sec- 
tion 4609. 

ipx,  ch.  xoo.  Sec.  IIS.  Licenses.  No  person  shall  open,  keep,  or  carry 
ff3»9*  on  any  such  employment  agency  unless  he  shall  procure  a 
license  from  said  commissioner  authorizing  the  licensee  to 
open,  keep,  or  carry  on  such  agency  at  a  designated  place,  which 
license  shall  be  issued  by  the  commissioner  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  ten  dollars  for  the  first  year  and  five  dollars  for  each 
succeeding  year,  which  money  shall  be  paid  by  him  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  state.  Every  license  shall  contain  a  designa- 
tion of  theTcity,  street,  and  number  of  the  house,  in  which  the 
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person  licensed  shall  carry  on  the  said  employment  agency, 
and  the  number  and  date  of  such  license.  No  person  shall 
conduct  an  employment  agency,  or  act  as  agent  for  procuring 
employment,  in  any  building  where  liquor  is  sold. — General 
Statutes*  1902.  Section  4610. 

Sec.  119.  Bond.  Every  person  shall  file  with  his  applica-  «*>i,ch.  xoo»  $4- 
tion  for  a  license  a  bond  to  the  state  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  with  surety  approved  by  the  commissioner,  conditioned 
that  the  obligor  shall  not  violate  any  provision  of  this  chapter. 
The  commissioner  may  cause  an  action  to  be  brought  on  said 
bond  in  the  name  of  the  state  for  any  violation  of  its  condi- 
tions ;  and  he  may  revoke  any  license  whenever,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  person  licensed  shall  violate  any  provision  of  this 
chapter. — General  Statutes,  1902*  Section  461 1. 

See.  120.  Registers.  Every  person  so  licensed  shall  keep  xgox,  ch.  zoo,  {s* 
a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered,  in  the  English  language, 
the  name  and  address  of  every  applicant,  and  of  every  person 
who.  shall  make  application  for  help  or  servants,  and  the 
nature  of  the  employment  for  which  such  help  shall  be  wanted. 
Such  registers  shall  at  all  reasonable  hours  be  open  to  the 
examination  of  the  commissioner  and  his  agents. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  4612. 

See.  121.  Money  to  be  returned  for  receipts.  Every  xoox,ch.xoo,§6. 
such  licensed  person  shall  give  to  each  applicant  for  employ- 
ment from  whom  a  fee  or  other  valuable  thing  shall  be  received 
for  procuring  such  employment,  which  fee  or  valuable  thing 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  value  of  two  dollars,  a  receipt  in 
which  shall  be  stated  the  name  of  the  applicant,  the  amount  of 
the  fee  or  other  valuable  thing,  the  date,  the  name  or  nature 
of  the  employment  or  situation  to  be  procured,  and  a  separate 
receipt  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  the  applicant  shall  be  referred  or 
sent  for  employment  or  work.  In  case  the  applicant  shall  not 
obtain  or  accept  a  situation  or  employment  through  the  agency 
of  such  licensed  person  within  one  month  after  registration  as 
aforesaid,  said  licensed  person  shall  forthwith  return  to  such 
applicant  upon  demand  the  full  amount  of  the  fee  or  valuable 
thing  paid  or  delivered  by  said  applicant  to  said  licensed 
person,  provided  that  such  demand  be  made  within  thirty 
days  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  aforesaid.  Every  such 
receipt  shall  have  printed  on  its  back,  in  the  English  language, 
a  copy  of  this  section,  and  every  licensed  person  shall  cause  a 
plain  and  legibly  printed  copy  of  this  chapter  to  be  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  such  agency  or  place  of  business.  No 
person  shall  display  on  any  sign,  window,  or  in  any  publica- 
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tion,  the  name  the  Connecticut  free  public  employment  bureau, 
or  a  name  similar  thereto. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section 
4613. 

1901,  ch.  xoo,  See.  122.  Penalties.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  send 
f  17. 8.  or  cause  to  be  sent  any  female  help  or  servants  to  a  place  of 
bad  repute,  house  of  ill-fame,  or  assignation  house,  or  to  a 
house  or  place  of  amusement  kept  for  immoral  purposes.  No 
such  licensed  person  shall  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any 
false  or  fraudulent  notice  or  advertisement,  or  give  any  false 
information,  or  make  any  false  promise  relating  to  work  or 
employment  to  any  one  who  shall  register  for  employment; 
and  no  such  licensed  person  shall  make  false  entries  in  the 
register  kept  by  him.  Every  person  violating  any  provision 
of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4614. 

Z9°z'8?5.  Z3ft*  Sec  128.  Register.  Examining  board;  officers;  com- 
pensation; reports.  No  person,  who  was  not  actually 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barber  on  June  eleventh,  1001, 
shall  follow  such  occupation  in  this  state  unless  he  shall  have 
first  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration  as  provided  in  §  4672. 
The  governor  shall  appoint  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July, 
1903,  and  biennially  thereafter,  a  board  of  three  examiners 
who  shall  have  been  citizens  of  this  state  for  at  least  three 
years  prior  to  their  appointment  and  been  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  barber  at  least  five  years  prior  to  their  appoint- 
ment, and  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years  from  the 
first  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  their  appointment  and  until 
their  successors  shall  have  been  appointed  and  qualified. 
Bach  member  of  said  board,  before  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  state  in  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  shall  take  the  oath  provided  by  law  for 
public  officers.  Said  board  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer,  shall  have  a  common  seal,  and  its  members 
may  administer  oaths.  The  treasurer  shall  give  an  additional 
bond  to  the  state  of  two  thousand  dollars.  The  offices  of 
secretary  and  treasurer  may  be  filled  by  the  same  person. 
Said  board  shall  report  annually  to  the  governor  a  full  state- 
ment of  its  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  a  full  statement  of  its  doings  and  proceedings,  and 
make  such  recommendations  as  it  may  think  proper.  Any 
moneys  in  excess  of  five  hundred  dollars,  held  by  the  treasurer 
of  said  board  at  the  time  of  making  such  report,  shall  be  paid 
over  to  the  state  treasurer  to  be  kept  by  him  for  the  future  use 
of  the  board  and  to  be  disbursed  by  him  upon  warrants  signed 
by  the  president  and  treasurer  of  said  board. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  4671. 
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Sec  124.  Examinations.  Apprentices  and  students  not 
affected.  Said  board  shall  hold  four  public  examinations  in  I901'  w^  X39» 
four  different  cities  in  this  state  in  each  year,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  it  may  determine,  notice  of  each  meeting  to  be 
given  by  advertisement  at  least  ten  days  before  such  meeting 
in  a  daily  newspaper  in  Hartford  and  likewise  in  the  county 
where  such  meeting  is  to  be  held.  Any  person  desiring  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  shall  make  application  to 
said  board  therefor,  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  an 
examination  fee  of  five  dollars,  and  shall  present  himself  at  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  board  for  the  examination  of 
applicants.  Thereupon  said  board  shall  examine  such  person, 
and,  being  satisfied  that  he  is  above  the  age  of  nineteen  years, 
of  good  moral  character,  free  from  contagious  diseases,  has 
studied  the  trade  for  three  years  as  an  apprentice  under  a 
qualified  and  practicing  barber  or  in  a  properly  appointed  and 
conducted  barber  school  under  the  instruction  of  a  competent 
barber,  or  has  practiced  the  trade  for  at  least  three  years  in 
this  or  other  states,  has  the  requisite  skill  in  said  trade  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  thereof,  including  the  preparation  of  the 
tools,  shaving,  hair  cutting,  and  all  services  incident  thereto, 
and  has  sufficient  knowledge  concerning  the  common  diseases 
of  the  face  and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  spreading  of 
such  diseases  in  the  practice  of  said  trade  in  this  state,  shall 
thereupon  issue  to  such  person  a  certificate  entitling  him  to 
practice  the  occupation  of  a  barber  in  this  state.  Nothing  in 
this  chapter  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an 
apprentice  in  said  trade  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice 
said  trade  under  this  chapter,  nor  from  serving  as  a  student  in 
any  school  for  the  teaching  of  such  trade  under  the  in- 
struction of  a  qualified  barber. — General  Statutes,  1902, 
Section  4672. 

Sec.  125.  Certificates  exhibited;  register;  revocation;  "px,  ch.  13a, 
definition ;  penalty.  Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  *'  xo"X4* 
to  whom  a  certificate  of  registration  is  issued  a  card  bearing 
the  seal  of  the  board  and  the  signature  of  its  president  and 
secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to 
practice  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  state,  and  the  holder 
of  such  card  shall  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  front 
of  his  working  chair,  where  it  may  readily  be  seen  by  ail  per- 
sons whom  he  may  serve.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  register  in 
which  shall  be  entered  the  names  of  all  persons  to  whom 
certificates  are  issued  under  this  chapter,  and  said  register 
shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  public  inspection.  Said  board 
may  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration  granted  by  it  under 
this  chapter,  for  gross  incompetency,  or  for  having  or  impart- 
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ing  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  in  said  trade;  pro- 
vided, that  before  any  certificate  shall  be  so  revoked  the  holder 
thereof  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the  charge  against  him, 
and  shall,  at  a  day  specified  in  said  notice,  at  least  five  days 
after  the  service  thereof,  be  given  a  public  hearing  and  full 
opportunity  to  produce  testimony  in  his  behalf  and  to  confront 
the  witnesses  against  him.  Any  person  whose  certificate  has 
been  so  revoked  may,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days, 
apply  to  have  the  same  regranted,  and  the  same  shall  be  re- 
granted  to  him  upon  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  disquali- 
fication has  ceased.  To  shave  and  trim  the  beard  or  cut  the 
hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or  reward  shall  be  construed  as 
practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this 
chapter.  Every  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber 
without  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration  as  pro- 
vided by  this  chapter,  or  wilfully  employing  a  barber  who  has 
not  such  a  certificate,  or  falsely  pretending  to  be  qualified  to 
practice  such  occupation  under  this  chapter,  or  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4673. 

xsax.  Sec*  126.    Indenture  of  minors  by  parents.     Parents  and 

ev' x888'  *X73*  guardians  of  minors,  may  indenture  them  apprentices,  to 
learn  some  trade  or  profession,  males  till  twenty-one,  and 
females  till  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  to  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage within  that  age,  provided  such  minors  assent  to  and 
subscribe  the  indenture. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4684. 

1821.  See.  127.    Minors  may  indenture  themselves.     Minors  of 

ev.  1888,  §1739  t^e  age  0f  fourteen  years,  having  no  parent  or  guardian  within 

this  state,  may  indenture  themselves  apprentices,  with  the 

approbation  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town. — General  Statutes, 

1902,  Section  4685. 

1650, 1821, 1838.  Sec.  128.  Selectmen  may  indenture  apprentices.  If  any 
Rev.  1888,  §1740  person,  who  has  had  relief  from  any  town,  shall  suffer  his 
children  to  misspend  their  time,  and  shall  neglect  to  employ 
them  in  some  honest  calling,  or  if  any  person  does  not  provide 
competently  for  his  children,  whereby  they  are  exposed  to 
want,  or  if  any  poor  children  in  any  town  live  idly  or  exposed 
to  want  and  there  are  none  to  take  care  of  them,  the  selectmen 
of  such  town,  with  the  assent  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  may 
indenture  such  children  to  be  apprentices  to  some  proper  trade 
for  said  term :  and  may  indenture  them  in  like  manner,  to  any 
society,  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  relieving 
orphans  or  destitute  children,  located  in  this  state,  and  may 
contract  with  such  society,  to  defray  wholly  or  in  part  the 
expenses  of  such  child  while  in  the  institution  to  an  amount 
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not  exceeding  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  week;  such  society 
shall  have  the  same  authority  with  regard  to  such  children  as 
over  those  surrendered  to  them  by  their  parents. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  4686. 

Sec  129.  Punishment  for  disobedient  apprentices.  If  *fe- 
any  indentured  apprentice  shall  neglect  to  serve,  according  to  ev* x  '  *74X 
the  terms  of  the  indenture,  or  shall  disobey  the  lawful  com- 
mands of  his  master,  or  waste  his  property,  or  be  guilty  of  any 
wilful  neglect  of  duty,  the  master  may  complain  to  any  two 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  town  where  he  lives,  who  may  issue 
a  warrant  and  cause  such  apprentice  to  be  brought  before 
them,  and  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  matters  complained  of; 
and  if  they  find  such  apprentice  guilty,  may  commit  him  to 
the  workhouse  for  not  more  than  thirty  days;  but  such  justices 
may  order  such  apprentice,  on  reformation,  to  be  released 
from  the  workhouse,  or  may  cancel  the  indenture  — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  4687. 

Sec.  180.     Runaway  apprentice.     When  an   indentured _  x6s°»  *7*4- 

t.   it  ,  A.  .         *  i_.  *.  ^  .  Rev.  x888, 1x74a 

apprentice  shall  leave  the  service  of  his  master  any  justice  of 

the  peace,  on  complaint  of  the  master,  may  issue  his  warrant 

to  any  proper  officer  to  pursue  such  apprentice,  and  bring  him 

back,  at  the  expense  of  the  master.— General  Statutes,  1902, 

Section  4688. 

Sec.  181.    Release  of  apprentices  from  service.    Parents,  &i*%  «|s*»  1868, 
guardians,  selectmen,  trustees  of  the  Connecticut  school  for  Rev.  1888.  §1743 
boys,  and  directors  of  the  Connecticut  industrial  school  for    x9g3f  ch'  *•• 
girls,  shall  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  apprentices  indentured 
by  them  respectively;  and  if  they  find  that  the  master  has 
failed  to  perform  his  part  of  the  indenture  they  may  cancel  the 
indenture. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4689. 

Sec.  182.     Absconding  apprentice  liable  for  damages.  Rov  ^ . 

If  any  indentured  apprentice  shall  abscond  from  the  service  of 
his  master,  such  apprentice,  when  of  age,  shall  be  responsible 
for  all  the  damages  thereby  occasioned. — General  Statutes, 
1902,  Section  4690. 

Sec.   188.     Employment  of  minors  and  women.      No     1867,1887. 

minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no  woman,  shall  be Rev*  x?5?»  «1745 
J  &   '  '  i<?ox,  oh,  1 10. 

employed  in  laboring  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or 
mercantile  establishment  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  day, 
except  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  repairs  to  prevent  the 
interruption  of  the  ordinary  running  of  the  machinery,  or 
where  a  different  apportionment  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  made 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  day's  work  for  one 
day  of  the  week.  •  Every  employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  every  room  where  such  persons  are  employed  a  notice 
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stating  the  number  of  hours  of  work  required  of  them  on  each 
day  of  the  week,  and  the  employment  of  any  such  person  for  a 
longer  time  in  any  day  than  so  stated  shall  be  a  violation  of 
this  section,  unless  it  appears  that  such  employment  is  to  make 
up  for  time  lost  on  some  previous  day  of  the  same  week  in 
consequence  of  the  stopping  of  machinery  upon  which  such 
person  was  employed  or  dependent  for  employment;  but  in  no 
case  shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  sixty  in  a  week.  Every 
person  who  wilfully  employs,  or  has  in  his  employment,  or 
under  his  charge,  any  person  in  violation  of  this  section,  and 
every  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  any  such  minor  to  be  so 
employed,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  each 
offense.  A  certificate  of  the  age  of  a  minor,  made  as  provided 
in  §  4705,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  his  age  upon  the  trial 
of  any  person  other  than  the  parent  or  guardian  for  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  section. — General  Statutes,  1902, 
Section  4691. 

Rev  rM8  fix  6  **ec#  18*'  Ije?a^  *aJ'8  work.  Eight  hours  of  labor,  per- 
formed in  any  one  day,  by  any  one  person,  shall  be  a  lawful 
day's  work,  unless  otherwise  agreed. — General  Statutes,  1902, 
Section  4692. 

i86q.  Sec.  135.    Employees  in  paper  factory  to  be  vaccinated. 

Rev.  1889,5x747  Whoever  shall  employ  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  any  person 
who  shall  not  have  had  the  smallpox,  or  been  vaccinated,  shall 
pay  to  any  town  all  expenses  caused  it  by  the  sickness  of  such 
person  with  smallpox,  contracted  while  so  employed. — Gen- 
eral Statutes,  1902,  Section  4693. 

Rev.iMMr  8  **ec#  1S6,  Withholding  wages.  Any  person  or  corpora- 
tion that  shall  withhold  any  part  of  the  wages  of  any  person, 
because  of  any  agreement  expressed  or  implied  requiring  no- 
tice before  leaving  the  employment,  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollars, 
half  to  him  who  shall  sue  therefor,  and  half  to  the  state. — 
General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4694. 

1887.  Sec.  137.    Weekly  payments.    Every  corporation  employ- 

ev.  18  ,  5x749  |ng  iaDor  shall  pay  to  its  employees  such  compensation  or 
wages  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  once  a  week ;  and  such  pay- 
ment shall  include  all  wages  earned  and  unpaid  up  to  the 
eighth  day  preceding  the  day  of  payment,  and  no  deduction 
from  said  wages  shall  be  made  on  account  of  such  weekly 
payment. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4695. 

Sec.   138.    Exemption  from  weekly  payments.     Every 

Rev.  1888,11750  corporation  which  shall  pay  weekly  to  such  of  its  employees  as 

shall  call  at  the  usual  place  of  payment  for  the  same,  eighty 

per  cent,  of  their  estimated  wages,  earned  and  unpaid  before 

the  eighth  day  preceding  the  day  of  payment,  making  no  dis- 
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count  on  account  of  such  weekly  payment,  and  shall  pay  in 
full  once  each  month,  and  shall  give  notice  of  the  same  in  its 
printed  rules  and  regulations,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  §  4695. — General  Statutes ;  1902,  Section  4696. 

Sec  139.    Penalty.    Every  officer  of  a  corporation  violat-         'H^i 
ing  any  provisions  of  §  4695  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars. — Gen- 
eral Statutes,  1902,  Section  4697. 

See.  140.  Superintendent  not  to  receive  pay  for  proenr-  '*>»> c^  «•  H»» 
ing  employment.  No  contractor,  foreman,  superintendent,  or 
supervisor  of  labor  shall,  while  giving  or  contracting  to  furnish 
employment  to  any  person,  exact  or  receive  any  pay,  or  fee, 
directly  or  indirectly  from  such  person  for  so  furnishing  em- 
ployment. Every  person  violating  any  provision  of  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  both. — General  Statutes,  1902, 
Section  4698. 

Sec.  141.  Inspection  of  lodging  houses.  Every  agent  of  l9°,»  ch.6M§3, 
a  firm  or  corporation  and  every  other  person  who  shall  main- 
tain or  have  charge  of  any  structure  used  as  a  boarding  house 
or  place  of  abode  for  laborers  employed  by  such  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  shall  within  seventy-two  hours  after  such  struc- 
ture has  been  occupied  for  such  purpose  or  purposes  notify  the 
health  officer  of  the  town,  city,  or  borough,  in  which  such 
structure  is  located.  Such  health  officer  within  five  days 
thereafter  shall  inspect  such  premises  and  may  forbid  the  use 
of  the  same  altogether,  or  make  such  other  orders  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  the  inmates.  Every 
person  violating  any  provision  of  this  section  or  failing  to  com- 
ply with  any  order  of  a  health  officer  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. — 
General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4699. 

Sec.  142.  Laborers  not  to  be  overcharged.  Every  agent  1901,  ch.  68,  $5. 
of  a  corporation,  or  other  person  employing  laborers,  who  shall 
charge  or  exact  for  articles  or  merchandise  sold  to  such  labor- 
ers a  greater  sum  than  is  a  reasonable  price  therefor  in  the 
town  or  city  where  such  sales* are  made  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  twenty-five  dollars  for  such  sale  of  each  separate  article. 
— General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4700. 

Sec  143.    Wages  not  to  be  scaled.    No  employer  of  labor,         x886. 
or  any  person  acting  for  him,  shall  make  a  discount  or  deduc- Rev- 1888»  *x75a 
tion  from  the  wages  of  any  person  employed  by  him,  when  the 
wages  of  the  employee  or  any  part  thereof  are  paid  at  an  earlier 
time  than  that  at  which  such  wages  would  regularly  have  been 
paid.     Every  person  violating  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
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more  than  one  hundred  dollars.— General  Statutes,  1902,  Sec- 
tion 470 1. 

1901,  ch.  155.  See.  144.  Master's  doty  to  servant  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  master  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  provide  for  his 
servant  a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to  work,  reasonably 
safe  appliances  and  instrumentalities  for  his  work,  and  fit  and 
competent  persons  as  his  colaborers;  to  exercise  reasonable 
care  in  the  appointment  or  designation  of  a  vice-principal,  and 
to  appoint  as  such  vice-principal  a  fit  and  competent  person. 
The  default  of  a  vice-principal  in  the  performance  of  any  duty 
imposed  by  law  on  the  master  shall  be  the  default  of  the  mas- 
ter.— General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4702. 

1893,  ch.  77.       &**•  145*    Seats  to  be  provided  for  female  employees. 

Every  person,  partnership,  or  corporation,  employing  females 
in  any  mercantile,  mechanical,  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment shall  furnish  and  provide  suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  all 
females  so  employed,  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  by 
said  females  when  they  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tive duties  for  which  they  are  employed.  Every  person,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  violating  any  provision  of  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars.— General  Statutes, 
1902,  Section  4703. 

z886.  See.  146.    Employment  of  children  under  fourteen.    No 

x^s/chf^'it' $i3.  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any 
mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment — 
General  Statutes ',  1902,  Section  4704. 

18M.  Sec.  147.    Certificate  of  age  of  child.    Every  person  or 

xto&eh.  iiS7.54  corporation  employing  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any 
X901,  ch,xio,Hii  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment  shall 
obtain  a  certificate  showing  that  the  child  is  over  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Such  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  the  registrar 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  or  by  the  town  clerk  of  the 
town  where  there  is  a  public  record  of  the  birth  of  the  child, 
or  by  a  teacher  of  the  school  which  the  child  last  attended,  or 
by  the  person  having  custody  of  the  register  of  said  schooL 
If  the  child  was  not  born  in  the  United  States  and  has  not  at- 
tended school  in  this  state,  one  of  the  parents  or  the  guardian 
of  the  child  shall  have  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  child  re- 
corded by  the  registrar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  or  by 
the  town  clerk,  where  such  parent  or  guardian  resides.  When 
applying  for  a  record  of  the  date  of  birth  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian shall  state  under  oath  to  said  registrar  or  town  clerk  the 
date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  and  said  registrar  or  town 
clerk  shall  demand  of  the  parent  or  guardian  any  family  rec- 
ord, passport,  or  other  paper  showing  the  age  of  the  child. 
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Every  employer  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  estab- 
lishment or  premises  where  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  are  employed,  who  shall  neglect  to  keep  on  file  the  certifi- 
cates described  in  this  section  or  to  show  the  same,  with  a  list 
of  the  names  of  such  children  so  employed,  to  the  secretary  or 
an  agent  of  the  state  board  of  education  or  to  an  agent  of  the 
board  of  school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board  of 
education,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  town  in  which  the  estab- 
ment  or  premises  are  located,  when  demanded  during  the 
usual  business  hours,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  fee  for  recording  the  birth  of  a  child  shall  be 
fifteen  cents,  to  be  paid  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
child.  For  a  certificate  of  the  record  the  fee  shall  be  fifteen 
cents. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4705. 

Sec.  148.  Appointment  of  board  of  arbitration.  During  ,895,  ch.  239,  §1. 
each  biennial  session  of  the  general  assembly  the  governor 
shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  a 
state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  to  consist  of  three 
persons,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  his  office  for  two 
years.  One  of  said  persons  shall  be  selected  from  the 
party  which  at  the  last  general  election  cast  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  for  governor,  one  from  the  party 
which  at  the  last  general  election  cast  the  next  great- 
est number  of  votes  for  governor,  and  the  other  from  a 
bona  fide  labor  organization  of  this  state.  Said  board  shall 
select  one  of  its  number  to  act  as  clerk  or  secretary,  who  shall 
keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  also  keep 
all  documents  and  testimonv submitted  to  said  board;  he  shall 
have  power  to  call  for  and  examine  the  books,  papers,  and 
documents  of  the  parties  to  all  cases  before  said  board.  Said 
arbitrators  shall  be  sworn  before  entering  upon  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. — General  Statutes,  X902,  Section  4708. 

Sec.  149.  Duties  of  board  of  arbitration.  Whenever  a  l895t  Ch.  23*  fa. 
grievance  or  dispute  shall  arise  between  an  employer  and  his 
employees,  the  parties  may  submit  the  same  directly  to  the 
state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  and  notify  said 
board,  or  its  clerk,  in  writing.  Whenever  such  notification  is 
given,  said  board  shall  proceed,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
to  the  locality  of  such  grievance  or  dispute,  and  inquire  into 
the  causes  thereof.  The  parties  shall  thereupon  submit  to  said 
board,  in  writing,  succinctly,  clearly,  and  in  detail,  their 
grievances  and  complaints,  and  the  causes  thereof,  and 
severally  promise  and  agree  to  continue  in  business,  or  at 
work,  without  a  strike  or  lockout  until  the  decision  of  said 
board  is  rendered ;  provided,  it  shall  be  rendered  within  ten 
days  after  the  completion  of  the  investigation.    The  board 
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shall  fully  investigate  and  inquire  into  the  matters  in  contro- 
versy, take  testimony  under  oath  in  relation  thereto,  and  may 
by  its  chairman  or  clerk  administer  oaths  and  issue  subpoenas 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  for  the  production  of 
books  and  papers. — General  Statutes \  1902,  Section  4709. 

1895,  ch.  939,53.  gee.  150.  Decision  to  be  in  writing:.  After  a  matter  has 
been  fully  heard,  the  board,  by  a  majority  of  its  members, 
shall  within  ten  days  render  a  decision  thereon  in  writing, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board,  stating 
such  details  as  will  clearly  show  the  nature  of  the  decision  and 
the  points  disposed  of  by  said  board.  One  copy  of  the  decis- 
ion shall  be  filed  by  the  board  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  in 
the  town  where  the  controversy  arose,  and  one  copy  shall  be 
given  to  each  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy. — Genera/  Stat- 
utes, 1902,  Section  4710. 

1895,  ch.  a39.  see#  151.  Duty  of  board  in  case  of  a  strike.  Whenever 
a  strike  or  lockout  shall  occur,  or  is  seriously  threatened,  and  it 
shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  board,  it  shall  proceed,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  to  the  locality  of  such  strike  or  lockout, 
put  itself  in  communication  with  the  parties  to  the  controversy, 
and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  a  settlement  of  such  strike 
or  lockout ;  and  may  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  controversy, 
and  may  subpoena  witnesses  and  send  for  persons  and  papers. 
— General  Statutes ,  1902,  Section  471 1. 

1895,  ch.  339.  Sec.  152.  Reports.  Said  board  shall,  on  or  before  the  first 
of  December  in  each  year,  make  a  report  to  the  governor,  and 
shall  include  therein  such  statements,  facts,  and  explanations 
as  will  disclose  the  actual  working  of  the  board,  and  such  sug- 
gestions as  to  legislation  as  may  seem  to  it  conducive  to  har- 
mony in  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed. — 
General  Statutes,  1002,  Section  4712. 

1895,  ch.  239-      Sec.  153.    Definition  of  term  employer.    The  term  em- 
ployer shall  include  a  firm,  company,  and  corporation. — Gen- 
eral Statutes,  1902,  Section  4713. 
x886, ZS87.        Sec.  154.    Inspectors;  appointment;  dnties.    The  gov- 

x893!ch.M?7°ernorsnaN  appoint,  in  each  congressional  district  a  suitable 
person  to  inspect  steam  boilers  used  for  manufacturing,  heat- 
ing, and  mechanical  purposes,  who  shall  hold  office  for  three 
years.  Said  inspector  shall,  as  often  as  once  in  each  year, 
carefully  inspect  every  such  boiler  in  his  district,  and,  if  he 
finds  such  boiler  to  be  in  good  order,  and  free  from  weakness 
and  material  defects,  he  shall  give  a  certificate  of  inspection 
to  the  person  using  the  same ;  but  any  company  incorporated 
by  any  state  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inspection  of  steam  boilers,  and  that  maintains  a  corps  of 
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steam  boiler  inspectors,  and  has  complied  with  the  insurance 
laws  of  this  state,  may  issue  certificates  of  inspection  in  lieu 
of  those  issued  by  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the  governor, 
provided,  a  policy  of  insurance  is  issued  covering  loss  or  dam- 
age to  person  or  property  arising  from  the  explosion  of  the 
boiler  or  boilers  so  inspected;  and  the  boilers  on  which  such 
certificates  have  been  issued  shall  be  exempt  from  inspection 
by  the  steam  boiler  inspectors  of  the  state. — General  Statutes, 
1902,  Section  4890. 

Sec.  155.  Defective  boilers;  proceedings.  If  said  in-  ,886. 
spector  finds  any  boiler  out  of  order,  materially  weak,  or  de-  Rev* l88Bl  *377X 
fective,  he  shall  advise  its  owner,  lessee,  or  user,  as  to  its 
necessary  repairs,  and  if  such  repairs  are  not  made,  he  may 
call  in  the  inspector  from  an  adjoining  district,  and  if  they 
agree  that  such  boiler  is  not  in  proper  condition,  they  shall 
give  written  notice  to  its  owner,  lessee,  or  user  not  to  use  it 
until  such  repairs  are  made  as  said  inspectors  shall  specify,  or 
if  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  utterly  worthless,  or  that  its 
use  will  endanger  the  public  safety,  they  shall  forbid  its  use. — 
General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4891. 

Sec.  156.    Local  inspection  system.     The  provisions  of        1886. 
§§  4890  and  4891  shall  not  apply  to  any  city  or  town  having  a  Rev* x888,  *377a 
system  of  boiler  inspection,  unless  accepted  and  adopted  by  it. 
— General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4892. 

Sec.  157.    Penalties.    Every  person  who  shall  neglect  or        l8d6. 
refuse  to  have  any  steam  boiler  used  by  him  inspected,  orRev*  1888,53774 
shall  suffer  it  to  carry  a  greater  pressure  of  steam  than  is  al- 
lowed by  the  certificate  of  the  inspector,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Sec- 
tion 4894. 

Sec.  158.    Penalty  for  use  of  condemned  boiler.     Every        x886. 
person  who  shall  use  any  steam  boiler  after  its  use  is  forbidden  Rev" x88Sl  377S 
by  the  inspectors  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. — 
General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4895. 

Sec.  150.  Penalty  for  false  certificate.  Every  inspector  1886. 
who  shall  wilfully  and  knowingly  falsely  certify  to  the  con- Rev' im*  *3776 
dition  of  any  boiler  inspected  by  him,  or  who  shall  issue  a 
certificate  without  having  made  a  careful  inspection,  as  pro- 
vided in  §  4890,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. — 
General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4896. 

Sec.  160.    Imitation  of  trades  nnion  label.     Whenever  j^ch.rfa.ix. 
any  person,  association,  or  union  of  workingmen  has  adopted 
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for  his  or  its  protection  any  label,  trade-mark,  or  form  of 
advertisement,  announcing  that  goods  to  which  such  label, 
trade-mark,  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  attached  were 
manufactured  by  such  person  or  by  a  member  or  members  of 
such  association  or  union,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
or  corporation  to  counterfeit  or  imitate  such  label,  trade-mark, 
or  form  of  advertisement.  Every  person  violating  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than 
three  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both. — General 
Statutes,  1902,  Section  4907. 

x8g3,  ch.  x6a,  fa.  Sec  161.  Use  of  imitation.  Every  person  who  shall  use 
any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  label,  trade  mark,  or  form 
of  advertisement  of  any  such  person,  union,  or  association, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit  or  an  imitation,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  three  months  nor 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section 
4908. 

1893,  cb.  i6a,  §3.  Sec.  162.  Label  to  be  filed  with  secretary.  Every  such 
person,  association,  or  union  that  has  adopted,  or  shall  adopt 
a  label,  trade-mark,  or  form  of  advertisement  as  aforesaid, 
may  file  the  same  for  record  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  by  leaving  two  copies,  counterparts,  or  facsimiles  thereof, 
with  the  secretary  of  state.  Said  secretary  shall  deliver  to 
such  person,  association,  or  union  so  filing  the  same  a  duly 
attested  certificate  of  the  record  of  the  same.  Such  certificate 
of  record  shall  in  all  suits  and  prosecutions  under  §§4907,  4908, 
4910,  4911,  and  4912  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  adoption  of  such 
label,  trade-mark,  or  form  of  advertisement,  and  of  the  right 
of  said  person,  association,  or  union  to  adopt  the  same.  No 
label  shall  be  recorded  that  would  probably  be  mistaken 
for  a  label  already  of  record. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section 
4009. 

Sec.  163.     Injunction  against  wrongful  use  of  label. 

'Every  such  person,  association,  or  union  adopting  a  label, 
trade-mark,  or  form  of  advertisement,  as  aforesaid,  may 
enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  display,  or  sale  of  any  counter- 
feit or  imitation  thereof;  and  all  courts  having  jurisdiction 
thereof  shall  grant  injunctions  to  restrain  such  manufacture, 
use,  display,  or  sale,  and  shall  award  the  complainant  in  such 
suit,  such  damages,  resulting  from  such  wrongful  manufac- 
ture, use,  display,  or  sale,  as  may  by  said  court  be  deemed 
just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  require  the  defendants  to  pay 
to  such  person,  association,  or  union  the  profits  derived  from 
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such  wrongful  manufacture,  use,  display,  or  sale;  and  such 
court  shall  also  order  that  all  such  counterfeits  or  imitations  in 
the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  any  defendant  in  such 
case  be  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  court  or  to  the  complain- 
ant to  be  destroyed. — General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4910. 

See.  164.  Unauthorized  use  of  label.  Every  person  who  1893,  cb.  162,  §5. 
shall  use  or  display  the  genuine  label,  trade-mark,  or  form  of 
advertisement  of  any  such  person,  association,  or  union,  in 
any  manner  not  authorized  by  such  person,  union,  or  associa- 
tion, knowing  that  such  use  or  display  is  not  so  authorized, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  three  months  nor 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.  In  all  cases  where  such  associa- 
tion or  union  is  not  incorporated,  suits  under  §§  4907,  4908, 
4910,  4912,  and  this  section  maybe  commenced  and  prosecuted 
by  any  officer  or  member  of  such  association  or  union,  in 
behalf  of  and  for  the  use  of  such  association  or  union. — 
General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  491 1. 

Sec.  165.  Unauthorized  use  of  name  or  seal.  Every  per- 1893,  Ch.  162,  (6. 
son  who  shall  in  any  way  use  the  name  or  seal  of  any  such 
person,  association  or  union,  or  officer  thereof,  in  and  about 
the  sale  of  goods  or  otherwise,  not  being  authorized  to  so  use 
the  same,  and  knowing  that  such  use  is  unauthorized,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.— General  Statutes,  1902,  Section  4912 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR   STATISTICS. 


reinstatement  of,  after  appeal,  .  .  .  , 

Wages,  due  from  insolvent  estate,  or  from  a  corporation,  or  part- 
nership in  receiver's  hands,  a  privileged  debt, 

exemption  of  from  foreign  attachment, 

when  attached,  plaintiff  shall  bear  either  half  or  all  costs 

assignment  of  future,  . 

forfeiture  for  withholding, 

forfeiture  for  discount  on  payment;   . 

payment  of  by  corporations,  . 

weekly  payment  of ,  . 

of  wife,  her  sole  property, 

how  secured,  by  mechanics'  lien, 

how  secured,  by  lien  on  a  vessel, 

how  secured,  by  employes  building  railroad 
Weekly  Payments,  of  employes  of  State  capitol, 

of  corporations, 
Wife,  property  rights  of , 
Workmen,  improperly  influencing  as  to  voting, 

intimidating,      .... 
Workshops,    ..... 


Section 
5o 

2 
7 

3,4 
5 

136 

143 

136-143 

137-139 

103 

75.  78 

79.  80 

61,  77 
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136-143 

103-108 

15 

10 

90-102 
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